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TO  THE 


VETERANS  OF  THE  GRAND  ARMY. 


COMRADES, 

I  HAVE  undertaken  the  task  of  tracing  the 
History  of  the  Grand  Army  and  its  Leader 
during  the  year  1812.  I  address  it  to  such  of 
you  as  the  ices  of  the  North  have  disarmed, 
and  who  can  no  longer  serve  their  country, 
but  by  the  recollections  of  their  misfortunes 
and  their  glory.  Stopped  short  in  your 
noble  career,  your  existence  is  much  more  in 
the  past  than  in  the  present ;  biit  when  the 
reooUections  are  so  great,  it  is  allowable  to 
live  solely  on  them.  I  am  not  afraid,  there- 
finre^  of  troubling  that  repose  which  you  have 
so  dearly  purchased,  by  placing  before  you  the 
most  &tal  of  your  deeds  of  arms.  Who  is  there 
of  us  but  knows,  that  from  the  depth  of  his 
obscurity  the  looks  of  the  faUen  man  are  in- 
voluntarily directed  towards  the  splendor  of 


VI 


his  past  existence — even  when  its  light  illu-^ 
minates  the  shoal  oa  which  the  bark  of  his 
fortune  struck,  and  wh^i  it  displays  the  frag« 
ments  of  the  gwatest  of  shipwrecks? 

For  myself,  I  will  own,  that  an  irresistible 
feeling  carries  me  back  incessantly  to  that 
disaatrcAis  epoch  of  our  public  and  private 
calamities.  My  memory  feels  a  sort  of  me- 
lancholy  pleasure  in- pontemplating  .9Qd  we^ 
newing  the  painftil  tyftces  which  4S0  many 
hohMnrs  h^ve  toft,  in  it  Ifi  the  ^soul, '  aiM, 
proud  of  hev  deep  andnUmfiious  W4und»<^ 
Doc^s  she  delight  i»dJbpiayingJ|h«Bft?Alte 
they  a  propetrty^  o£  whidk  she  :1»8  reason  to  be 
proud?  '  I^  it  satiier^tijrat  after  the  daqre  of 
knowing  themv  her^fintviiah  i»4»  impart  het 
stiOMsatioiia  ?  Ta  fetl,  attd  to  estcit&^eliiig^  are 
not  theae  the  ttiMt^  pow^id  spnngB  of  ;amr 

soul?  . '  •   :  .  ' 

•  •  •.. 

But  in  t^ort,  whatevei-  may  be  the  cauee 
of  the  sentiment  whidi  actuates  m^,  i  have 
yielded  to  the  desire  af  retracing  the  viirioiA 
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s^riflations  which  I  experienced  during  that 
ftlal  war.  I  hdve  emfilojed  my  leisure  houis 
in  separating,  arranging  and  coxnhining  with 
method  my  scattejfed  and  eonfufied  reeoUeo* 
tion&  Comibdea !  I  idso  ibyoke  yours !  Svffet 
BotainBh  gteaii  -lemeinforancefii  which  have 
httn  -ab  deflrly purchased,  to  be  lost;  foif.ud 
iiKty  aare  thie  only  property  which  the  pa^ 
lesfefl  to  the  futute.  Single,  Against  so  many 
enemies,  ye  fell  witih  greater  ^ory  than  they 
lose.  Learn,  then,  that  there  was  no  shame 
in  being  vanquii^ed !  Raise  once  more  those 
iioUe  fronts,  wbibh  hbve  been  furrowed  with 
ill  the  thunders  of  Europe ! .  Cast  not  down 
those  eyesy  which  have  seen  so  many  subject 
€s{tttals,  so  many  Tanquished  kings !  Fortune, 
doubtless^  owed  ybu  a  more  glorious  repose ; 
bat,  audi  as  it  is,  it  depends  on  yourselres  to 
ittke  a  noble  use  <^  it.  Let  history  inscribe 
your  recollections.  The  solitude  and  silence 
of  misfortune  are  propitious  to  her  labours ; 
and  let  truth,*  which  is  always  pcesent  in  the 
kttg  ni^ts  of  adversity,  at  last  enlighten 
Isbonrs  that  may  not  jnrove  unproductive. 
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As  for  me,  I  will  avail  myself  of  the  privi- 
lege, sometimes  painAil,  sometimes  glorious, 
of  telling  what  I  have  seen,  and  of  retracing, 
perhaps  with  too  scrupulous  attention,  its 
most  minute  details;  feeling  that  nothing 
was  too  minute  in  that  prodigious  Genius 
and  those  gigantic  feats,  without  which  we 
should  never  have  known  the  extent  to  which 
human  strength,  glory,  and  misfortune,  may 
be  carried. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Ster  rfnce  1807^  when  the  space  between  the 
Hhifte  and  the  Niemen  had  been  overrun,  the  two 
]MMt  empires  of  which  these  rivers  were  the  boun 
^■fflo  hid  become  rivals*  By  his  concessions  at 
^ML  jfctibe  expense  of  Prussia,  Sweden,  and 
1htfi|^lSlqpolM^  had  only  satisfied  Alexander. 
Tnafr^jfareaty  was^lie  result  of  the  defeat  of  Russia, 
dAte  of  her  submission  to  the  continental 
;.#MtMD«  Among  the  Rus8ims,^it  was  regarded  by 
^  le  ^as  attacking  their  honour ;  and  by  all  it  Was 
be  ruinous  to  their  interests. 
m^  tiie  continental  system  Napoleon  had  de- 
jAurecl  eternal  war  against  the  English ;  to  that 
he  attached  his  honour,  his  political  exist- 
and  that  of  the  nation  under  his  sway.    That 
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BjBtem  banished  from  the  Contment  all  raetcliAadise 
which  was  English^  or  had  paid  duty  in  any  shape 
to  England.  He  could  not  succeed  in  establishing 
it  but  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  oontinental 
nations,  and  that  consent  could  not  be  hoped  for 
but  under  a  angle  and  universal  dominion. 

France  had  besides  alienated  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope from  her  by  her  conquests,  and  the  monarchs 
by  her  revolution  and  her  new  dynasty.  Hence- 
forward she  could  no  longer  look  forward  to '  have 
either  friends  or  rivals,  but  merely  subjects ;  for  the 
first  would  have  been  false,  and  the  second  imp- 
placable  :  it  followed  that  all  must  be  subject  to 
her,  or  she  to  all. 

With  feelings  of  this  kind,  her  leader,  influenced 
by  hb  position,  and  urged  on  by  his  enterprising  cha- 
racter, filled  his  imagination  with  the  vast  project 
of  becoming  the  sole  master  of  Europe^  by  over- 
whelming Russia,  and  wresting  Poland  from,  bdr 
dominion.  He  had  so  much  difficulty  in  cmicaaliDg 
this  project^  that  hints  of  it  began  to  escape  him  in 
all  directions.  The  immense  •  prepatsiticms  which 
so  distant  an  enterprise  required^  die  enormous 
quantities  of  provisions  and  amtf  unitdon  collecting, 
the  noise  of  arms,  of  carriages,  and  the  mat^h  of 
such  numbers  of  soldi«8«— rthe  mii^^rsalmoYemiinti 
the  magestic  and  teri^Ue  courae  of  all  the  fotroea  qf 
the  West  against  the  .£ast*«H3very  thi^g  mniiomuied 
tflf  Europe  thafc  her  two  eolossusen  wore  alxmt  to 
measure  their  strength  with  each  other. 

But,  to  get  within  reach  of  Russia,  it  was  necefN^ 
sary  to  go  beyond  Austria,  to  cross  Prussia,  and  to 
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mmdi liflAirate  Sweden  and  Turkey;  an  offensiye 
aUiaace  with  Idiese  fomr  powers  was  therefore  in- 
^peniiable.  .  iAuatria  was  as  much  subject  to  the 
kAoeDce  of  Napoleon  as  Prussia  was  to  his  arms: 
-tednm  he.had  only,  to  declare  his  intentions;  Aus- 
tria ToluDtarify  tod  eagerly  entered  uito  his  plans, 
and  PmsBia^he  easily  prevailed  on  tojoin  him. 

Austria,,  however,  did  not  act  Uindly.  Situated 
'lietweto  the  two.  great  colbssuses  of  the  North  and 
the  West,  she  was  not  displeased  to  see  them  at 
war :  ahe  looked  to  iheir  mlutually  weakening  ea.eh 
eihar^.aad  to  the  increase  of  hier  own  strength  by 
thdbr-  ejdhaustion;  On  the  14th  of  March,  181S,  she 
promised  France  50,000  men ;  but  she  prepared 
^pmdent  secret  iastructions  for  them.  She  obtained 
a  Tapis  premise  of  an  increase  of  territory,  as  an 
indemnity  fos  her  shase  of  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
and  the  peesession  of  GalUcia  ,  was  guaranteed  to 
her.  She  admitted,  however,  the  6iture  possibility 
nf  a  eessibn  of  part  of  that  provSnoe  to  the  kingdom 
4d  Poland;  but  in  eotchange  for  that  she  would 
have  reesiTed  the  Illyrian- provinces.^  The  siDtb 
•artsele  of  the  secret  treaty  establishes  that  fact. 

The  snccess  of  the  war,  therefore,  in  no  degree 
depended  on  the  cession  of  Gallicia,  or  the  diffi- 
eoUies  arising  &om  the  Austrian  jealousy  of  that 
fiOiesBiQn>>  Mapoleon^  consequendy,  might  on  his 
eitfnmee  into . Wilna,  have  pubKcIy  proclaimed  the 
libentien  ef  the  whole  of  {\>Uind,  instead*  of  be- 
traying the  eafpeolations  of  her  people,  istonishing 
aad-rmidering  them  indi&rent  by  expressions  of 
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This,  however,  was  one  of  those  prominent  points, 
which  in  politics  as  well  as  in  war  are  decisi ve»  with 
which  every  thing  is  connected,  and  from  which  no- 
thing ought  to  have  made  him  swerve.  But  whether 
it  was  that  Napoleon  reckoned  too  mtich  on  the 
ascendancy  of  his  genius,  or  the  strength  of  his 
army,  and  the  weakness  of  Alexander  ;  or  that,  con- 
sidering what  he  left  hehind  him,  he  felt  it  too  dan- 
gerous to  carry  on  so  distant  a  war  slowly  and  me* 
thodically ;  or  whether,  as  we  shall  presently  be  told 
by  himself,  he  had  doubts  of  the  success  of  his  under- 
taking; certain  it  is,  that  he  either  neglected,  or 
could  not  yet  determine  to  proclaim  the  liberation  of 
that  country  whose  freedom  he  had  come  to  restore. 

And  yet  he  had  sent  an  ambassador  to  her  Diet. 
When  this  inconsistency  was  remarked  to  him,  he 
replied,  that  ^*  that  nomination  was  an  act  of  war, 
which  only  bound  him  during  the  war,  while  by  his 
words  he  would  be  bound  both  in  war  and  peace.*' 
Thus  it  was,  that  he  made  no  other  reply  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Lithuanians  than  evasive  ex- 
pressions, at  the  very  time  he  was  following  up  his 
attack  on  Alexander  to  the  very  capital  of  his  em- 
pire. 

He  even  neglected  to  clear  the  southern  Polish 
provinces  of  the  feeble  hostile  armies  which  kept  the 
patriotism  of  their  inhabitants  in  check,  and  to 
secure,  by  strongly  organizing  their  insurrection, 
a  solid  basis  of  operation.  Accustomed  to  short 
methods,  and  to  rapid  attacks,  he  wished  to  imitate 
himself,  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  places  and  cir- 
cumstances ;  for  such  is  the  weakness  of  man,  that 
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he  is  always  led  by  imitation,  either  of  others,  or 
of  himself,  which  in  the  latter  case,  that  of  great 
men,  is  habit ;  for  habit  is  nothing  more  than  the 
imitation  of  one's  self.  So  true  it  is,  that  by  their 
strongest  side  these  extraordinary  men  are  un- 
done ! 

The  one  in  question  committed  himself  to  the 
fortune  of  battles.  Having  prepared  an  army  of 
six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  he  fancied 
that  that  was  doing  sufficient  to  secure  victory, 
from  which  he  expected  every  thing.  Instead  of 
sacrificing  every  thing  to  obtain  victory,  it  was  by 
that  he  looked  to  obtain  every  thing ;  he  made  use 
of  it  as  a  means^  when  it  ought  to  have  been  his 
end.  In  this  manner  he  made  it  too  necessary;  it 
was  already  rather  too  mueh  so.  But  he  confided 
so  much  of  futurity  to  it,  he  overloaded  it  with  so 
much  responsibility,  that  it  became  urgent  and  in- 
dispensable to  him.  Hence  his  precipitation  to  get 
within  reach  of  it,  in  order  to  extricate  himself  from 
so  critical  a  position- 
But  we  must  not  be  too  hasty  in  condemning  a 
genius  so  great  and  universal ;  we  shall  shortly  hear 
from  himself  by  what  urgent  necessity  he  was  hur- 
ried on ;  and  even  admitting  that  the  rapidity  of 
Us  expedition  was  only  equalled  by  its  rashness, 
success  would  have  probably  crowned  it,  if  the  pre- 
mature decline  of  his  health  had  left  the  physical 
constitution  of  this  great  man  all  the  vigour  which 
his  mind  still  retained. 
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CHAP.  11. 

As  to  Prussia^  of  which  Napoleon  wa3  compldteiy 
master,  it  is  not  known  whether  it  was  fropi  his 
uncertahity  as  tb  the  iate  which  he  reserved  for 
her^  or  as  to  the  period  at  which  he  should  com* 
mence  the  Vear^  that  he  refused^  in  1811,  to  oon^ 
tract  the  alliance  which  she  herself  proposed  to  him, 
dnd  of  which  he  dictated  the  conditions,  in  161S. 

His  aversion-  to  Frederick  William  was  remark- 
ahle.  Napoleon  had  heen  frequently  heard  to 
Bpeak  reproachfully  of  the  cabinet  of  Prussia  for 
its  treaties  with  the  French  republic.  He  said, 
"  It  was  a  desertion  of  the  cause  of  kings ;  that 
the  negociations '  of  the  court  of  Berlin  with  the 
Directory  displayed  a  timid,  selfish,  and  ignoble 
policy,  which  sacrificed  its  digliity,  and  the  general 
cause  of  monarchs,  to  p^tty  aggrandizements/^ 
Whenever  he  followed  with  his  finger  the  traces^ 
of  the  Prussian  frontiers  upon  the  map,  he  seemed 
to  be  angry  at  seeing  (Aem  still  so  extensive,  and 
exclaimed,  ^'  Is  it  possible  that  I  have  left  this  man 
so  large  a  territory  f  *     • 

This  dislike  to  a  mild  and  pacific  monarch  was 
surprising.  As  there  is  nothing  in  the  diaracter  t£ 
Napoleon  unworthy  of  historical  remembrance,  it 
is  Worth  while  to  examine  the  cause  of  it.  Sbme 
persons  trace  back  the  origin  of  it  to  the  rejection 
which  he  experienced,  when  First  Consul,  from 
Louis  XVIIL  of  the  propositions  which  he  made  to 
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kiiii  through  the  medium  of  the  king  of  Prussia ; 
aud  they  suppose  that  Napoleon  laid  the  blame  of 
this  refusal  upon  the  mediator.  Others  attribute 
it  to  die  seizure  of  Rumbold,  the  English  agent  at 
Hasibwgl^  by  ihe  oxders  of  Nap^eon,  vid  to  biB 
Imng  compdled  to  give  .Um  up  by  Flrederic);^  as 
pwtectov  of  the  nmtvaltty  of  the  north  of  GermAuy^ 
Before  thsttkne^  iFrederick.and  Kappleon  had  ca^r 
tied  m  a  secret  cwrespondqoeej  which  was  of  so 
intiiiuiteajiature,  that  tliey. used  tQ  PQpfide  to  each 
other  eFea  the  details  of  their  howebpld ;  that  cir- 
eometasee^  it  is.  said*  put  an.  end  to  it» 

At  the  bfigmning  of  180^^  however^.  Russia* 
Aastria»  and'  Eag^and^  made  ineffectui^  atteinpt3 
te  •engage  Frederick  in  their  third  coalition  against 
France.  The.^  court  of  Berlin,  the  queen,  the 
prfnoes,  .the  ministar  Hardenberg,  wd  all  the 
ytoniig  PrvBsian. military,,  ezctted  by  the  ardour  of 
displaying  the  inheritance  of  glory  which,  ^d  been 
left  thMOi  by  the  great  Frederick,  or  by  the  wisb 
«f  Uattiiig  4hit  the  dngprace.  of  the  campaign  of 
1792,-Mleredf  heai4tly  ksta  the.naws  of  the  allied 
powete ;  hot'  the  pacific  policy  of  the  king,  and  of 
Ita  v&ABtitv  Haugwita,  resisted  them^  until  the 
iMatioB  of'  Ae  Prussian  jberritory,  near  Anspacb, 
by  Iflie  mareh  of  a  corps,  of  Ezench  troppA,  exf^dpe- 
fated  the«^iri*n8^o<  il|e  Pirnssiancr.to  auclta  degree^ 
Attt  dmrmy  for  inimediate  iwar  prevaikdt . . 

'Alexander' was  then'ita  Polafid;  he  was  invited 
tt^'Potadatt;  toqd  tepaired.  thither  immedi^y; 
mi  >0B  i1»  84  '^'f^  NoFember,  .1805,  he  engaged 
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Frederick  in  the  third  (Joalition.  Hie  Pmnriatt 
army  was  immediately  withdrawn  from  the  RttiSMai 
frontiers,  and  M •  de  Haugwitz  repaired  to  Briinn 
to  threaten  Napoleon  with  it.  Bnt  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz  shut  his  month  ;  and  within  a  fortnight 
after,  the  wily  minister,  having  quickly  tuned 
rennd  to  the  side  of  the  conqueror,  signed  with 
him  the  participation  of  the  fruits  of  ? ictcMry. 

Niipoleon,  faowerer,  dissembled  his  displeasure  ; 
for  he  had  hid  army  to  reorganise,  to  give  the 
grand  duchy  of  Berg  to  Murat,  his  brother-in-law, 
Neufchatel  to  Berthier,  to  conquer  Naples  for  his 
brother  Joseph,  to  mediatize  Switzerland,  to  dis* 
solve  the  Germanic  body,  and  to  create  the  Rhenish 
confederation^  of  which  he  declared  himself  pro^ 
tector;  to  change  the  republic  of  Holland  into  a 
kingdom,  and  to  give  it  to  his  brother  Lonis.  These 
were  the  reasons  which  induced  him,  (m  the  Idth 
of  December,  to  cede  Hanover  to  Prussia,  in  ex* 
change  for  Anspach,  Cleves,  and  Neufchatel. 

The  possession  of  Hanover  at  first  tempted  Fre- 
derick, but  when  the  treaty  was  to  be  signed,  he 
appeared  to  feel  ashamed,  and  to  hesitate;  he 
wished  only  to  accept  it  by  halves,  and  to  retain  it 
mopely  as  a  deposit.  Napdbtei  had  no  idea  of  sndi 
timid  policy*  '*  What !''  said  he,  '^  does  this  mon^* 
arch  dare  neither  to  make  peece  nor  war  f  Does 
he  prefer  the  English  to  me  ?  Is  thwe  another 
coalition  preparing  !  .  Does  he  d»$fiie  my  al- 
liance V*  Indignant  at  die  .idea,  by  «  fi^h  tceaty^ 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1806,  he  compelled  Frederick 
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to  declare  war  against  £iigland,  to  take  poaaeasion: 
of  Hanover^  and  to  admit  French  garriaou  inta 
Wesel  and  Hamebt. 

The  king  of  Prussia  alone  subndtted ;  Us  dourt 
and  his  subjects  were  exasperated ;  they  reproadied 
him  with  allowing  himself  to  be  vanqukhed.without 
attempting  to  fight ;  and  eie?atiii^  themselyes  onr 
the  remembrance  of  their  past  ghxry,  they  fancied; 
that  fior  them  alMe  was  reserved  the  honour  of. 
trimiphing  over  the  conqueror  of  Europe.  In  their, 
impatience  they  insulted  the  minister  of  Napo- 
lecai ;  they  sharpened  thw  swords  on  the  threshold 
of  hia  gate,  Napcfeon  himself  they  loaded  witk 
abuse.  Sten  the  queen,  so  distinguished  by  her 
graces  and  attractions,  put  on  a  warlike  attitude.. 
Thcar  priaoes,  one  of  them  particularly  (whose  car- 
riage and  features,  spirit  and  intrepidity,  seemed  ta 
promise  them  a  hero),  offered  to  be  their  leaders.' 
A  chivalrous  ardour  and  fury  animated  the  minds 

of  all. 

It  is  •assartedy  that  at.  the  same  time  tliere  were 
persons^  either  treacherous  or  deceived,  who  pei>-. 
suaded  Frederick  t^t  Napoleon  was  obliged  to 
show  himself  pacific,  that  that  warrior  was  averse  to 
war ;  they  addec^  that  he  was  perfidiously  treating 
isr  paaca  with  £«fland,  on  the  terms  of  jrestoring. 
Habover,  whidi  he  was  to  take  back  from  Pjussia* 
Drawn  in  at  last  by  the  general  feeling,  the  king 
allowed  all  these  passions  to  burst  forth.  His  army, 
advaacad^  and  threatened  Napoleon ;  fifteen,  days 

he  had  neither  army  nor  kingdom^  he 
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ernes  sgamst  England. 

Humbled  and  conquered  as  Prufsia  tlius  wWf  ik 
"WBB^rwipoBaXbhlar  Ifapoleoo  io  abandon  bis  hold  of 
liar;  dbe  would  havie  imiAodiatoljr  rallied,  under 
tke  cannon  bf  the  JRuasianfi^  J'inding  it  impossible 
to^ainiher'to  his  inkerestSrJ&ke  jSaxk)ny,  by  a  grfiafe 
act  of  generosity,  the  next  plan  was.  to  divide  bar  .9 
and  yet,  either  fironi'  conqmision^  or  the  effect  of 
Alexander'a  presence^  he  could  not  resolve  to  dWii 
member  her*  This  was  a  mistaken  policy,  like  most 
<if  those  where  we  fitop*half*way ;  aad  Napoleon  waa 
not  long  before  he  became  sensible  of  it.  When  he 
exclaimed,  therefore,  *^  Is  it  possible  that  I  have 
left  this  man  so  large  a  territory  V*  it  is  probable 
that  he  did  not  iorgive  Prussia  the  protection  pf 
Alexander ;  he  hated  her,  because  he  felt  that  aha 
hated  him. 

In  fact,  the  sparks  of  a  jealous  and  impatieut 
hatred  escaped  from  the  youth  of  Prussia,  ^hose 
ideas  W€re  exalted  by  a  systew  of  educatiap,  tia« 
tional,  liberal,  and  mystical.  It  was  among  th^ia 
tiiat  a  formidable  power  arose  in  opposition  to 
UmA  of  Napoleon.  It  included  all  whom  his  vic- 
tories had  humbled  or  offisaded;  it  had  all  iim 
strength  of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed,  the  law  of 
natace,  mystery,  f anatici8m#  and  lerenge  1  Wanting 
$upport  an  earth,  it  looked  up  for  aid  to  Heaven, 
apd  its  moral  forces  were  wholly  out  of  the  r^ach 
of  tbe.'material  poweir  of  Napoleon.  Animated  by 
the  sdevoted  and  iade&tigaUe:  spirit  of  an  ardMt 
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flbet^it  •i^'flftdied  the  sfightast  aKyremeiitft  ab4  Yieaheelk 
points  of  its  enemy,  insinuated  itself  into  iail  the  iiif 
terstitfes  ol  his  power,  and  holdti^  dtsdf  ready,  to 
sfcrike  at  every  opportunity,  it  waited  qmedy  wijEii 
tlie  patienoe  and  phlegm  whidi  are  the  peculiar 
eharaeteristics  6f  the  'Gnsrmans,  which  weie  the 
Moses  of  their  defeat,  and  agabtst  which  our  Tiotory^ 
W«re  itself  ouL 

This  Tast  conspiracy  Was  that  of  tixe  Tugend^ 
Inakt*,  or  Friends  qf  VirtM.    Its  head,  in  other 

*  In  1806,  serenl  literary  men  at  Konig8berg>  afiieted  wilk 
tbe  erila  vllich  desolated  their  country,  ascribed  it  to  tbe  g aaeral 
oorniptioB  of  manners.  According  to  these  philosophers^  it  bad 
stiSed  trne patriotism  in  the  citizens,  discipline  in  the  army,  ilnd 
ooorage  in  tbe  jieople.  Good  meirtherefore  were  bound  to  mnita 
to  regeaente  the  nation,  by  setting  die  exampie  of  erery  sacri^ 
fiee.  Ami  sssodatnm  was  in  consequence  formed  by  them,  wliiob 
took  the  title  of  Moral  and  Scientific  UiUan*  The  goyemment 
approT^  of  itj  m^ely  interdicting  it  from  political  discnssions. 
This  reA^ution^  noble  as  it  was,  would  probably  have  t>een  lost, 
lice  many  others,  in  the  TBgueness  of  Germto  metaphysics  $  bat 
limit;  tiiat  time  WUliatn,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  ^o  >imdtbeea 
itRppsdr^'Jiis  dnriiy,  bad  Te&sed  to  his  prindpaUty  of  Ods  ia 
3ilesi^  la  tbe,  bosom  of  this  repeat  he  is  said  to  have  observe^ 
the  first  progress  of  the  Moral  Utdon  among  tbe  Prussians.  He 
became  a  member  of  it  |  and  his  heart  swelling  with  hatred  and 
DBimgi^  be  tmbi  ifae  ides^Vvf  another  association,  which  was  to 
naisiflr  Sfrisen  Itesehaad'te  ontfthrew  tiie  ooviMlsration  'of  the 
HikiajisDd' io\<inmi^m  Vrenclrveiitifclily  oot  6f  Germany.  This 
aMetfy-wkbissAjeBt  wkk'imnt  keal  andipositxye  than  that  of  the 
fimSy  sooft  siralknrediip  the  other;  and  from  these  two  was  formed 
tiat  of  the  7tfr^ii2EKM4  atBrkndsofViriuB. 

.AbMi  tha taUttT  Ma^<^9i»,thi^  eifarpriiw  .flmge iof  Katt^ 
WUbktgi'mDd  SkMit^'Mihtintiy/i^miklfnah  of  its  existenoe. 
That  of  Dnke  William  legni  on  the  14tii  of  May.    He  sras  at 
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words,  the  person  Vfho  first  gave  a  precise  and. 
definite  direction  to  its  views,  was  Stein.  Napo- 
leon perhaps  might  have  gained  him  over  to  his 
intiere^s,  but  preferred  punishing  him.  His  plan 
happened  to  be  discovered  by  one  of  those  chances 
to  which  the  police  owes  the  best  part  of  its  mi- 
racles ;  but  when  conspiracies  enter  into  the  in- 
terests,  passions,  and  even  the  consciences  of  men» 
H  is  impossible  to  seize  their  ramifications :  every 
one  understands  without  communicating ;  or  rather, 
all  is  communication — a  general  and  simultaneous 
sympathy. 

This  focus  spread  its  fires  and  gained  new  par- 
tisans every  day ;  it  attacked  the  power  of  Napo- 
leon in  the  opinion  of  all  Germany,  extended  itself 
into  Italy,  and  threatened  its  complete  overthrow. 
It  was  already  easy  to  see  that,  if  circumstances 
became  unfavourable  to  us,  there  would  be  no  want 
of  men  to  take  advantage  of  them.  In  1809,  even 
before  the  disaster  of  Esslingen,  the  first  who  had 
ventured  to  raise  -  the  standard  of  independence 
against  Napoleon  were  Prussians.  He  sent  them  to 
the  galleys  ;  so  important  did  he  feel  it  to  smother 

first  8iit>parted  by  the  Aostrians.  After  a  variety  of  adventures, 
this  leader^  abandoned  to  bis  own  resources  in  the  midst  of  sub* 
jogated  £arope,  and  left  with  only  2000  men  to  combat  with  th^ 
whole  power  of  Napoleon,  refused  to  yield  :  he  stood  his  ground^ 
and  threw  himself  into  Saxony  and  Hanover  $  but  finding  it  imt 
possible  to  raise  them  into  insnrrection,  he  cut  his  way  through 
several  French  oorps»  which  he  defeated,  to  Elsfleth,  where  he 
found  an  English  vessel  waiting  to  receive  and  to  convey  him  to 
fia(^aad|  with  the  laurels  he  had  acquired. 
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that  cry  of  revolt,  which  seemed  to  echo  that  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  might  become  general* 

Independently  of  all  these  causes  of  hatred,  the 
position  of  Prussia,  between  France  and  Russia, 
compelled  Napoleon  to  remain  hei  master ;  ho 
could  not  reign  there  but  by  force — he  could  not 
be  strong  there  but  by  her  weakness. 

He  ruined  the  country,  although  he  must  hate 
known  well  that  poverty  creates  audacity;  that 
the  hope  of  gain  becomes  the  moving  principle  of 
those  who  have  nothing  more  to  lose  ;  and  finally^ 
that  in  leaving  them  nothing  but  the  sword,  he  in 
a  manner  obliged  them  to  turn  it  against  himself. 
In  consequence,  on  the  approach  of  the  year  1819, 
and  of  the  terrible  struggle  which  it  was  to  pro* 
duce^  Frederick,  uneasy  and  tired  of  his  subservient 
position,  was  determined  to  extricate  himself  from 
it,  either  by  an  alliance  or  by  war.  In  March,  1811, 
he  offered  himself  to  Napoleon  as  an  auxiliary  in 
the  expedition  which  he  was  preparing.  In  the 
month  of  May,  and  again  in  the  month  of  August, 
he  rq>eated  that  offer ;  and  as  he  received  no  satis^ 
factory  answer,  he  declared,  that  as  the  great  military 
movements  which  surrounded,  crossed,  or  drained 
his  kingdom,  were  such  as  to  excite  his  apprehen- 
sion that  his  entire  destruction  was  meditated,  '^  he 
tMk  op  arms,  because  circumstances  imperiously 
called  upon  him  to  do  so,  deeming  it  far  pre^ 
ftraUe  to  die  sword  in  hand  than  to  fall  with  dis- 


>» 


grace 

It  was  said  at  the  same  time,  that  Frederick  se- 
cretly cxffered  to  Alexander  to  give  him  possession 
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ol  6raii4£^%  and  hb  magatiiMii  and  te  j^ui  hiuiKlf 
at  the  head  of  hU  iiifiurgent  subjectfl^  if  the  Rosuaii 
army  siipuJd  adyance  into  Silesia.  If  the  same  au«- 
thoriitieS;arie  ta  be  bdlieved»  Alexander  received  this 
propesttjuia  very  fivrourably..  He  immediately  sent 
to  Bagration  and  WittgenateiQ  sealed  marching 
orders.  They  were  iastrubted  not  to  open  tbem 
Wtil  ihey  received  wiother  letter  from  thdbr  sove- 
reign, which  he  never  wrote»  having  chasxged  hi! 
resolution.  A  variety  of  causes  might  have  dici^ 
tated  that  change ;  lst»  a  wish  not  to  be  the  first  to 
commence  so  great  a  war^  and  his  anxiety  to  hajfo 
divine  justice  and  the  opinion  t)f  mankind'  on  his 
sidej  by  not  appearing  the  aggressor;  Sd,; thai 
Frederick^  becoming  less  uneasy  as  to  the  plAntnf 
Napdeobi  had  resolved  to  follow  his  fortunes*  It 
h  probable^  after  aU,  that  the  ocbl^  w^iimoDils 
which  Altscander  expressed  in  bia  neply  to  ihi  king 
were  his  only  motives:  we  are  assured  that  ht 
wrote  to  him,  ^^  That  in  a. war  whioh*  mig^  begin 
by  reversesu  and  in  which  perseverance  was  ret 
quired,  he  only  &lt  courageous  fior  himself  and 
that  the  misfortunes  of  an  ally  might  shahn  hb  re>- 
soliitidn }  that  it  woifld  grieve  him  to  chaia  Prussia 
to  hb  fortune  if.it  was  bad ;  that  ^  it  was  good  he 
should  always  be  ready  ta  share  it  with  her,  whafer 
ever  Une  of  conduct  necessity  ought  eUige  iier  to 
pnmue.'' 

These  details  have  been  certified  to  us  Jiy  a  wit? 
ness,  although  an  inferior  one.  However,  whether 
this  counsel  proceeded  from  the  generosity  or  the 
poiUcy  of  Alexander,  or  Frederick  was  detormined 
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Mbly  bjr  tii^  lieoesiiitjr  of  tl&e  ease;  it  is 
it  was  iagh  ^ime>  for  fafaoa  to  come  to  a  decision ; 
for  IB  February^  181@>  tliese  communicatieiis  witk 
AfexaadWy  if  th&rs  "were  suck^  or  the  hope  of  olv- 
taiung  letter  tends  from  France  having*  made 
him  hesitate  in  replying  to-  the  deftnitive:  proposi- 
tioiB  of  Napoleon^  the  latter^  beoomiiig  impataent) 
settrl-addttlonalloBCM  to  Dantzic^  and  made  DaTioui^ 
enter  Bmtennw.  His  orders  £or  Hiis  invasiea  of 
a  SwadUh  pravinee  were  repeated  and  pressing ; 
they  were  grounded  on  the  illicit  eommeree  carried 
on  by  thB  Pomeranians  with  <^e  English,  aind  sub- 
•equMtiyt  on)  the  necessity  of  compelling  Prussia 
to  accede  t»  his  lertns*  The  Prince  of  Eckmlihl 
tfea:  reeored  ordera  to  hold  himself  in  readiness 
to  take  immediate  possession  of  that  kingdom,  and 
Uf  aeifle  the  ^ierson  of  her  sov^eign,  if  within  eight 
ds^B  fktnat  'the;  date  of  these  orders  the  latter  had 
not  ooiM&dedthe  offensive  alliainee  dictated  to  him 
by  France  9'  but  while  the  marahd  was  tracing  the 
lew  ttMurdies  necessary  for  this  operation,  lie  re^ 
ttivediatelligebce.  that  the  treaty;  of  tins  21st  of 
Fiefamaiy^. l&lfl^  had  beenratified* 

Thia  flidrfniasimi  AiA  not  altogether  satisfy  Na* 
poleOD«.  .  To.  hia  atrength  he  added  aitifiee ;  his 
snapiciotM  sdU  led  him  to  covet  the  oocnpatioh  <lf 
the^iartiMseB,  which  ^te-  was  asbamed  not  to  leaTe 
m  Frederick's  hands ;  he  required  the  king  to  keep 
flnly50  joor  W)iiibTalida  in  some^  and  deedred  that 
flomeFite&dr offieers  should  be  admitted  iikto  ol;hers  ; 
all  of  whjota.were  to  send  their  reports  to  hinfi,  and 
to  foUow*  hn  orders.     His  solicitude  extended  to 
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every  thing.  ''  Spandau,"  said  he,  in  his  letters  to 
Davoust,  **  IS  the  citadel  of  Berlin,  as  Pillau  is  that 
of  Konigsberg ;"  and  French  troops  had  orders  to 
be  ready  to  introduce  themselves  at  the  first  signal : 
the  manner  he  himself  pointed  out.  At  Potsdam^ 
which  the  king  had  reserved  for  himself,  and  which 
our  troops  were  interdicted  from  entering,  hb  orders 
were,  that  the  French  officers  should  frequently 
show  themselves,  in  order  to  observe,  and  to  aeeiis* 
torn  the  people  to  the  sight  of  them*  He  reeom* 
mended  every  degree  of  respect  to  be  shown,  both 
to  the  king  and  his  subjects ;  Wt  at  the  same  time 
he  required  that  every  sort  of  arms  should  be  taken 
from  the  latter,  which  might  be  of  use  to  titeel 
in  an  insurrection ;  and  he  pcnnted  out  every  thing 
of  the  kind,  even  to  the  smallest  weapon.  An«- 
ticipating  the  possibility  of  the  loss  of  a  battle,  and 
the  chances  of  Prussian  vespers j  he  ordered  thait  his 
troops  should  be  either  put  into  barracks  or  en- 
campments, with  a  thousand  other  precautions  of 
the  minutest  desciiption.  As  a  final  security,  in 
case  of  the  English  making  a  descent  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Vistula,  although  Victor,  and  sub- 
sequently Augereau,  were  to  occupy  Prussia  with 
^0,000  men,  he  engaged  by  treaty  the  assistance 
of  10,000  Danes^ 

All  these  precautions  were  still  insnfficimit  to 
remove  his  distrust ;  when  the  Prince  of  Hatzfdd 
came  to  require  of  him  a  subsidy  of  95  millions  of 
francs  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war  which  was 
preparing,  his  reply  to  Daru  was,  '^  that  he  would 
.take  especial  care  not  to  furnish  an  enemy  with  arms 
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against  himself/'  In  this  manner  did  Frederick, 
entangled  as  it  were  in  a  net  of  iron,  which  sur- 
rounded and  held  him  tight  in  every  part,  put 
between  SO  and  S0,000  of  his  troops,  and  his  prin- 
cipal fortresses  and  magazines,  at  the  disposal  of 
Napoleon  *. 

*  By  this  treaty*  Pnissia  agreed  to  farnish  two  handred  tbou- 
Mod  qainCalt  of  rye,  twenty-four  thousand  of  rice,  two  million 
bottlea  of  beer,  four  hundred  thousand  quintals  of  wheats  six 
koadred  and  £fty  thousand  of  straw,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thoDsaud  of  hay.  six  million  bushels  of  oats,  forty-four  thousand 
oxeo,  fifteen  thousand  horses^  three  thousand  six  hundred  wag-* 
pMi,  with  harness  and  drivers,  each  carrying  a  load  of  fifteen 
hndred  weighty  and  finally,  hospitals  provided  with  every  thing 
•eoessary  for  twenty  thousand  sick.  It  is  true,  that  all  these 
tipplies  were  to  be  allowed  in  deduction  of  the  reminder  of  the 
Uses  impof^ed  by  the  conquest. 
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These  two  treaties  opened  the  road,  to  ^Rfuiaia 
to  Napoleon;  but  in  order  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  that  empire^  it  was  necessary  to  make 
sure  of  Sweden  and  Turkey. 

Military  combinations  were  then  so  much  agu 
jgrandized^  that  in  order  to  sketch  a  plan  of  warfare^ 
^t  was  no  longer  necessary  to  study  the  configura^ 
tion  of  a  province,  or  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  or  th^ 
course  of  a  river.  When  monarchs,  such  as  Alex- 
ander and  Napoleon,  were  contending  for  the  do^ 
minion  of  Europe,  it  was  necessary  to  regard  the 
general  and  relative  position  of  every  state  with  a 
universal  coup  (Tail;  it  was  no  longer  on  single 
maps,  but  on  that  of  the  whole  globe,  that  thdr 
policy  had  to  trace  its  plans  of  hostility. 

Russia  is  mistress  of  the  heights  of  Europe ;  her 
flanks  are  supported  by  the  seas  .of  the  north  and 
south.  Her  government  can  only  with  great  dif- 
ficulty be  driven  into  a  straight,  and  forced  to  sub- 
mit, in  a  space  almost  beyond  the  imaginatioa  to 
conceive  :  the  ponquest  of  which  would  require  long 
campaigns,  to  which  her  climate  is  con^pletejly 
ppposed.  From  this,  it  follows,  that  without  the 
concurrence  of  Turkey  and  Swedep,^  Russia  is  less 
yulnerable.  The  assistance  of  these  two, powers 
)?as  therefore  requisite  in  order  to  surprise  her, 
to.  strike  her  to  the  heart  in  her  modern  capital, 
^^d  to  turn  at  a  distance,  in  the  rear  of  its  left, 
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her  grand  army  of  the  Niemeny— and  not  merely 
to  precipitate  attacks  on  a  part  of  her  front,  in 
I^ains  where  the  extent  df  space  prevented  confu- 
sion, and  left  a  thousand  roads  open  to  the  retreat 
efthiita»iy; 

Tli^  meanest  soldier  in  onr  ranks,  therefore,  ex- 
pected to  hear  of  the  combined  Maroh  of  the  Grand 
Vinr  tovrards  Kief,  and  of  Bernadotte  against  Fin«- 
buid.  Eight  sovereigns  were  already  enlisted  under 
<be  banners  of  Napoleon ;  but  the  two  who  had 
Ih^  gtebtest  Interest  in  the  quarrel  were  still  deaf 
Ki  hi*  eiall.  It  was  an  idea  worthy  of  the  great 
Ahj^eror  to  put  all  the  goTernments  and  all  the  re* 
Kj^ons  of  Europe  in  motion  for  the  accomplishment 
df  his  great  designs :  their  triumph  would  have 
teen  then  secured ;  and  if  the  voice  of  another 
Homer  had  been  wanting  to  this  king  of  so  many 
Ifngs,  the  voice  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
great  centui^,  would  have  supplied  it;  and  the 
ery  of  astonishihent  of  a  whole  age,  penetrating 
ttid  piercing  through  futurity,  would  have  echoed 
fh)m  generation  to  generation,  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity ! 

So  tmich  glory  was  not  in  reserve  for  us. 
*  Which  of  us,  in  the  French  army,  can  ever  forget 
tfs  astonishment,  in  the  midst  of  the  Rbssian  plains, 
flfn  hearing  the  news  of  the  fatal  treaties  of  the 
Tmks  and  •  Swedes  with  Alexander  ;  and  ho^ 
tteiott^ly  our  Ioo*ks  were  turned  towards  our  right 
ineovered,  towards  our  left  enfeebled,  and  upoii 
eor  retreat  menaced  ?  Then  we  only  looked  at  tl/e 
Cital  effects  of  the  peace  between  our  allies  and  oUr 
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etoemy r  f^ow  ^e  feel  deoirdua  of  knoivii^  ljhepawf» 

' '  Tire  treaties  concluded .  about  the  end  •  of  ,tb^  J«|; 
eentavy*)  liad  subjected  *  the  weak  sultan  pf  the 
TufH  to  Russia;  the  Egyptian  expedition  had 
armed  bim  agmnst  la.  •  But  e^^ev  $ilice  Napoleon 
bad  assumed  the  mns  of  power*  A  w^U-underatood 
tommon  interest,  and  the  ii^timaey  of  a  uyeterioQs 
correspondence,  had  reconciled  Selin  ^ith  the  fii^t 
consul :  a  close  connexion  was  established  between 
these  two  princes,  and  they  had  ezdiadged  partraitf 
with  each  other.  Selim  attempted  to  effwt  ^  gmat 
revolution  in  the  Turkbh  customs.  Napoleon  eni* 
couraged  him,  and  was  assisting  him  in  introducinfg 
the  European  discipline  into  the  Ottoman  ^irmy^  whan 
the  victory  of  Jena,  the  war  of  Poland,  and  theJflh 
4Iuence  of  Sebastiani,  determined  the  sultan  to  thro^ 
off  the  yoke  of  Alexander.  The  English  madq  hast^ 
attempts  to  oppose  this,  but  they  were  driven  frow 
the  sea  of  Constantinople.  Then  it  waa  that  Nf^ 
^poleon  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Selim. 


Osterode,  April  8,  1S07.  •, 
My  ambassador  informs  me  of  the  bravery  and 
good  conduct  of  the  Mussulmans  agaji>st  {>ur  eoqv- 
tnon  enemies.  Thou  hast  shown  thyielfth^wq^tlky 
ileddjendant  of  the  Selims  and  the  Solimaqs.  Thov 
<hast  asked  me  for  some  officeiis;  I.  send  ^thefn  %p 
'^hee.  I  regretted  that  thou  hadstupt.oreqtovir^ 
-of  me  some  thousand  men,*^thou  hc^st  only  ad(^ 
f<rr  five  hundred ;  I  have  given  ordeiffifor  their  iqi- 
'BiedSate  departure.    It  is  my  intention  that  th^y 
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^Imli  he  ^fiM 'Md:  4l<ythed>  at  my  ekpense,  and  tk»t 
thou  Shalt  be  reimbursed  the  expenses  which  th^y 
tmy  t)ccasitoi  tbeti.   I  'have  given  orders  tothe com- 
sidnder  ^eiTtiiy  tfoops  iftDdlmatia  to  send  thee  the 
arms,  ammunition^  and  every  thing  thou- shalt  re*^ 
quire  of  me.  I  have  giveA  the  aame  orders  at  Naplest 
and  artlliery  has  been  already  placed  at«the4i»posal 
of  the  ^aiiha  of  Janina.    Generals^  officers,  arms  of 
tf9^  4teMtipiioia,  eren  money ~>1  place  all  at  thy 
dispotal.  •  Thou  hast  only  to  ask :  do  so  in  a  dis»> 
tinct  mami^r,  and  all  wUch  thou  shait  require  I 
%ffl  ^end  ttree  ^n  the  instant.  Arrange  matters  tt)th 
the  ahah  ^f  Persia,  who  is  also  the  eaemy  of  the  Rua- 
Amti  etioourage  him  to  stand  fhst,  and  to  attack 
wahnly  the  eonnnon  enemy«    I  have  beaten  the 
Russians  in  a*  great  battle ;  I  have  taken  from  thetn 
teventy-frre  pieces  of  cannon,  sixteen  standards,  and 
a'gMat  number  of  prisoners.    I  am  at  the  distance 
of  eighty  leagues  beyond  Warsaw,  and  am  about 
to  take  advantage  of  the  fifteen  days-  repose  which 
I  have  given  to  my  army,  to  repair  thither,  and 
there  to  receive  thy  ambassador.     I  am  sensible  of 
the  want  thou  hast  of  artillerymen  and  troops;  I 
lisrve  oflbred  both  to  thy  ambassador ;  but  he  has 
deeKned  them,  from  a  fear  of  alarming  the  deli* 
e^  ^f  ihe  Mussulmans.     Confide  to  me  all  tliy 
Witalts;  I  am' sufficiently  powerful,  and  sufficiently 
iAttsreafed  ^in  thy  prosperity,  both  from  friendship 
'tt^'poficy;  to  hsrve  nothing  to  refuse  thee*    Pe^qe 
iMdr  lieeli  prtyposed  to  me  here*    I  have  been  aSimd 
ill  the  advimta(^»  which  I  could  desire  ^  but  t^^gr 
MUiM'thMl' should  ratify  the  ata(e  of  Uivpes 
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•ftabHiIied'faelween  the  Poffte  and  J^ussut  by  tb9 
treaty  of  Sistowm  end  I  refused.  My  aagwer  w^ 
that  it  aw5  necessanf  that  the  Porte  ^uid  ke  fiih 
cured  m  complete  independence  ;  <md  that  all  thd 
treaties  extcrUdJrwA  her,  during  the  time  thaii 
France  was  asleep^  should  be  revohedJ' 

This  letter  of  Napoleon  had  been  preceded  aa4 
followed  by  verbal  but  formal  assurances*  that  ba 
would  not  sheath  the  swords  until  the  Criaitea  waa 
restored  to  the  dominion  of  the  crescent  He  hsA 
eren  authorised  Sebastiani  to  give  the  divan  • 
copy  of  his  instructions^  which  contained  these 
promises. 

Such  were  his  wolrds^  with  which  his  actioos  at 
first  corresponded.  Sebastiani  demanded  a  passa^ 
through  Turkey  for  an  army  of  25^000  French, 
which  he  was  to  command,  and  which  was  to  jma 
the  Ottoman  army.  An  unforeseen  ciroumstanice^ 
it  is  true,  deranged  this  plan  ;  but  N^uAeon  then 
made  £lelim  the  promise  of  an  auxiliary  force  of 
0000  French,  including  5000  artillerymen,  whD 
Were  to  be  conveyed  in  eleven  vessels  of  the  line  to 
Constantinople/  The  Turkish  ambassador  was  «t 
the  same  time  treated  with  the  greatest  distinctioii 
in  the  French  camp ;  he  accompanied  Napoleon  in 
ttU  his  reviews :  the  most  flattering  attentions  were 
paid  to  him,  and  the  grand«^uerry  (Caulainoomt^) 
was  already  treating  with  him  for  an  aUitaee, 
oflfensive  and  defensive,  when  a  sudden  attack  by 
the  Russians  interrupted  the  negociation. 

The  ambassador  returned  to  Warsaw,  whei«  the 
same  respect  continued  to  be  shown  hisB,  up  to  Che 
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dtty  of  1^  4icikilvt  victory  of  Fricdttti^;  HBUt^«ii^ 
the  foiymtkg  if  ay  Ids  illusioti  wa^  diteipated  I  ^  to 
ga<ir  iuQMelf  neglected ;  foritwM  fio  loo^r'Sdiiit 
wliom  he  represented*  A  revolution .  had  yxwt 
ftnrkd  from  the  throne  the  monatch  Who  had  hoam 
the  friend  of  Napoleon^  and  with  htm  all  htyp^  of 
gMng  the  I'nrks  a  regular  army,  upon  wludi*  he 
eould  depend.  Napoleon^  therefore^  j^Klging  that 
he  could  no  longer  reckon  upon  the  asststande  of 
these  hurharians,  changed  his  system.  Heneefef^ 
trard  it  was  Alexander  whom  he  wished  to  gain  9 
nd^te  his  was  a  genias  which  never  hesitated^hewas 
already  prepared  to  abandon  the  empire  oftbeiEas^ 
to  that  momurch,  in  order  that  he  might  be  left  at 
liherty  to  possess  himself  of  that  of  the  Weat»    .     i 

As  his  ^reat  object  was  the  extension  of  the  ^eoto* 
tioental  system,  and  to  make.it  surround  .£ur^Q|m> 
the  co-operation  of  Russia  would  complete  its 
development.  Alexander  would  shut  out .  tb^ 
EngUah  from  the  Nortb>  and  compel  Sweden  tQ.g9 
to  wax  with  them ;  the  FrenjQh  would  expel  tb^ 
from  the  centrci  from  the  south)  and  from  the  w^st 
of  Europe.  Napoleon  was  already  meditatipg  t;b^ 
expedition  to  Portugal,  if  that  kingdom  would  pcjt 
join  bis  coalition*  With  these  ideas  floating  in  1^ 
bcain,  Turkey  was  now  only  an  acce^ary  in  l^s 
pbois,  aod  iie  agreed  to  the  armistice^  and  to  :%\i(d 
confetances  at  Tilsit.  .7 

B«t  ja  dcqpMtation  had  just  come  frpm  W^Mf 
soliciting  the  reatosation  of  their  national  ind^Qr{4- 
4ttoe#  and  jttfif essilig  itbe  same  devotion  to  bis  oause 
4t$  ha4  bMA '  show*,  by  Wana w. ;  B^tiiivii  vkaf^ 
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tmbition  ^s  sal^Bfied,  snd  who  foegM  tdbetind, 
cfiwar;  diamisfsed  thetfe*  envoys  rud^,  i»tyliiig.ihebi 
IMiton^'  to  their  soTereign.    The  Prince  of  >  Eck«- 
miihl/on  the  contrary,  fayomed  their  object,  and. 
preMnted  thtfm  to  Napoleon,  who  •  was  irritated 
wtdi  Berthier  for  his  treatment' of  these  litfana- 
nians,  a!nd  IreceiYed  them  g^acionsly,  without,  how- 
ever^ pronneing  them  his   snpport.     In  vain  did 
Davonst  represent  to  him  that  the  opportunity  Was 
favourable,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  Russian 
army ;  Napoleon's  reply  was,  *"  that  Sweden  hod 
}ost  declared  her  armistice  to  him ;  that  Austria 
offered,  her  mediation  between  France  and  Russia, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  a  hostilestep ;  that  the 
Prussians,  seeing  him  at  such  a  distance  from  Frande, 
might  recover  from  their  intimidation ;  and  finally* 
that  Selim,  his  faithful  ally,  had  just  been  de- 
throned, and  his  place  filled  by  Mustapha  IV.,  of 
whose  dispositions  he  knew  nothing/' 
'    The  emperor  of  France  continued,  therefore,  to 
•negociate  with  Russia;  and  the  Turkish  ambassa* 
dor,  neglected  and  forgotten,  wandered  about  our 
camp,  without  being  summoned  to  take  any  part  in 
.  the  negociations  which  terminated  the  war  ;•  he  xe- 
ifurned  to  Constantinople  soon  after^  m  gre^t  <d&- 
pleasure.    Neither  the  Crimea^  nor  even  Moldavia 
-and  Wallachia,  were  restored  to  that  barlMaous 
court  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit ;  the  restitution  of  the 
two  latter  provinces  was  only  stipulated  by  an 
(  armi^tice^  Uie  conditions  of  which  were  never  meant 
»  to-be  executed.  But  as  Napoleon  professed  to  be  the 
^mediator  between  Mustapha  and  Alexaddei^  the 
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ministers  of  &9  imo  pow^s  repaired  to  Paris.  But 
diere,  during  tbe  long  continuance  c^  tHat  feigned 
meAation^  the  Turkish  plenipotentiaries  were  nerer 
admitted  to  his  presence. 

'  If  we  must  even  tell  the  whole  truth,  it  is  as*- 
aerted^  that  at  the  interview  at  Tilsit^  and  subse- 
quently, a  treaty  for  the  partition  of  Turkey  was 
under  discussion.  It  was  proposed  to  Russia  to 
take*  possession  of  Wallaehia,  Moldavia,  Bulgaria, 
and  a  part*  of  Mount  Hemns.  Austria  was  to  have^ 
Servia  and  a  part  of  Bosnia ;  France  the  other 
part  of  that  province,  Albania,  Macedonia,  «nd 
all  Gbeeee  as  far  as  Thessalonica :  Constantinople, 
Adrianople^  and  Thrace,  were  to  be  left  to  the 
Turks. 

Vniether  the  conferences  respecting  this  partition 
were  really  of  a  serious  nature,  or  merely  the  com- 
nunieation  of  a  great  idea,  is  uncertain ;  so  much 
is  certain,  that  shortly  after  the  interview  at  Tibit, 
Alexander's  ambition  was  very  sensibly  moderated. 
The  suggestions  of  prudence  had  shown  him  the 
danger  of  substituting  for  the  ignorant,  infatuated, 
and  feeble  Turkey,  an  active,  powerful,  and  un- 
accommodating neighbour.  In  his  conversations 
on  the  subject  at  that  time,  he  remarked,  "  that  he 
had  already  too  much  desert  country ;  that  he 
knew  too  well,  by  the  occupation  of  the  Crimea, 
winch' was  still' depopulated,  the  value  of  conquest 
over  foreign  and  hostile  religions  and  manners; 
'that  besides,  France  and  Russia  were  too  strong  to 
become  such  near  neighbours  ;  that  two'  such 
powetfiil  bodies  coming  into  immediate  contact. 
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w<Mld  be  sore  to  jostle ;  and  that  it  Wds  much  bet^ 
UT'  to  leave  inAermediate  powers  between  them,'' 

On  the  other  8ide>  the  Fceneh  emperor  Urged  th0- 
mattw  no  farther ;  the  Spanish  insurrection  diverted 
his  attemtion,  and  imperiously  required  his  preseaee 
with  all  his  forces.  Even  previous  to  the  interview: 
at  £rfurt>  after  Sebastiani's  return  from  Coostanti*- 
uople^  aldiough  Napoleon  still  seemed  to  adhere  to 
the  idea  of  dismembering  Turkey  in  Europe^  he 
bad  admitted  the  correctness  of  his  ambassadorV- 
raasonmg :  ^  That  in  this  partition,  the  advantaf^ 
would  be  all  against  him ;  that  Russia  and  Austria 
would  acquire  contiguous  provinces*  which  woubi* 
make  their  dominions  more  complete,  wbile  We' 
should  be  obliged  to  keep  80,000  men  continually 
in  Greece  to  retain  it  in  subjection;  that  suchau 
army,  from  the  distance  and  losses  it  would  sustais 
from  long  marches,  and  the  novelty  and  unhcalthit^ 
nesB  of  the  climate^  would  require  30,000  Tecruits 
annually,  a  number  which  would  quite  draia 
France :  that  a  line  of  operation  extending  from 
Athens  to  Paris,  was  out  of  all  proportion ;  that 
besides,  it  was  strangled  in  its  passage  at  Trieste^ 
at  which  point  only  two  marches  would  enable,  the 
Austrians  to  place  themselves  across  it,  and  there* 
by  cut  off  our  army  of  observation  in  Greece  from 
all  communication  with  Italy  and  France." 

Here  Napoleon  exclaimed,  ^'  that  Austria  cett- 
tainly  complicated  every  thing ;  that  she  was  them 
like  A  dead  weight ;  that  she  must  .be  got  rid  off$ 
<6ud  Europe  must,  be  divided  into  two  empires  :>  thst 
the  Danube^  item  the  Black  Sea  to  Pasaau^  tik^ 
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mimdtiottscef  Bdhmdia  to  Kiteigsgrate^  aild  ik& 
Elbe  to  the  Baltic^  dumid  be  their  lines  of  demar^. 
a^/MBu  I  AkmaDder  ftkndd  become  the  emperot  of 
tfae^Bvrili,  aodiheiof  the  uHxtix  of  Boj^ope/'  Ahuih 
Aaaimgy  mb^qxxeoiAf,  these  loftjr  ideas,  and  xeTei^. 
iflg^'to  SebaHtiaui'B  obseTvations  on  die  (paititioii  o£ 
Ema^anrTorkejr;  he  tenmnated  the  ceoierendes/ 
whieh  had  lasted  three  days^  mkh  these  wqisds  r 
**  Yon  aye  rig'ht^  and  no  answer  can  be  given  to 
t&atJ  I  give  it  up.  Besides,  that  accords  with  ray 
neWB  mn  Spean,  which  I  am  going  to  unite  !» 
Snaiee.''U^«'  What  do  I  hear  r*  exokitoed  SAmsh 
lieni>  aaConished,  ^'  unite  it!  And  your  brother  !"*^ 
"  What  signifies  my  brother  T  retorted  Napoleon  ; 
^  does  one  give  away  a  kingdom  like  Spain  ?  I  am 
determined  to  unite  it  to  France.  I  will  give- that 
nation  a  great  national  representation.  I  will  make 
the  emperor  Alexander  consent  to  it,  by  allowing 
him  to  take  possession  of  Turkey  to  the  Danube, 
and  I  will  evacuate  Berlin.  As  to  Joseph,  I  wiU 
indemnify  him." 

The  congress  at  Erfort  took  place  just  after 
this.  He  could  have  no  motive  at  that  time  fot 
supporting  the  rights  of  the  Turks.  The  French 
armjt  which  had  advanced  imprudently  int0  the 
very  heart  of  Spain,  had  met  with  reverses.  The 
presence  of  its  leader,  and  that  of  his  armies  of  the 
BMne  asd  the  Elbe,  became  there  every  day  more 
snd  more  necessary,  and  Austria  had  availed  hen^ 
self  of  the  opportunity  to.  take  up  arms.  Uneasy 
lespeating  the  state  of  Germany,  Napoleon  was 
thoQefiom  anxious  to  make  sure  of  the  dispo&itiMiS 
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of  AlaMndtn^  t6  cbnelmde  ati  bllMtlce  OlRMfeitcl'ft^ 
AtaituSMVt  iv^ith  Mm,  and  evM'  to  Mingftge  hM  'in  n 
war.  Sutth  w«ra  the  reaiMn(^>  TtMch '  iiiduei^d'  kitil 
tOr  aiMmdbn  Tut*key  as^  far  as  the  Damibe^  to  tW 
imperdr.  '' 

'  The  Pdrte  therefore  had  very  sdon  reason  to  re^ 
proiach  lis  for  the  war  which  was  renewed  between 
it  and  Russia.  Notwithstanding,  iti  Jiily,  1808', 
When  Mtistapha  was  dethroned,  and  siicdeeded  t)]^ 
Mahmoud,  the  latter  announced  his  accessibtl  tb 
the  French  emperor;  hut  Napoleon  had  theH  i6 
keep  upon  terms  with  Alexander,  and  felt  too  mucfi 
ttgret  at  the  death  of  Selim,  detestation  of  the  hari 
barity  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  contempt  for  thcii 
tinstable  government,  to  allow  him  to  notice  the 
comnftmication.  For  three  years  he  had  returned 
rid  reply  to  the  sultan,  and  his  silence  might  be  ifal 
terpreted  into  a  refusal  to  acknowledge  him. 
'  He  was  in  this  ambiguous  position  with  the 
Turks,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  on  the  21st  of  Mkrch^ 
1812,  only  six  weeks  before  the  war  witb  Russiia 
commenced,  he  solicited  an  alliance  with  Mahmoud : 
tie  demanded  that,  within  five  days  from  the  period 
oftbe  communication,' all  negociation  between  t)i6 
Turks  and  Russians  should  be  broken  off;  an^A 
ihal  an  army  of  100,000  men,  commanded!' bjlf 
ihe  sultan  himself,  should  march  to  tbe  Danube 
ndthin  nine  days.  The  return  wbich  be  proposed 
io  make  for  this  assistance  was,  to  put  the  Porte  in 
possession  of  tbe  very' same  Moldavia  and  '^af- 
lachia,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  the  Russians 
were  but  tbo  happy  to  restore  as  the  price  ot  a 
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9f(^Y  ffime^  .HVAuthe  promise  of  proonring^tii^ 
fCf^o^i^Gi^  oi  ike.Cmo09L,  which  be  kad  made  mic 
fatfrsf  Jbefari^  ta  S^lkOf  was  again  renewed* 

Wet  know,  apt  Wihether  the  time  which  this  de* 
spatch  would  take  to  arriye  at  Constantinople<had 
been. badly .calcalatedj  whether  NapoUoa  believed 
the .  Tiirki9^  ^army  to  be  strpsiger  •  than  it  really 
WiMf  I oi. whether  he  had  flattered  hin»df  with  sur^ 
pjpw^ii;  and  captivating  the  determination  of  the 
4iTan  by  bo  sudden  and  advantageous  a  propo$i- 
tba*.  .«It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  hewfs  ig*- 
HQjCWt  of  tlie  long  invariable  custom  of  the  MussuV* 
mioi^  whif  h  prevented  the  grand  signer  from  e¥er 
appearing  in  person  at  the  head,  of  his  army. 

.  Jt  appears  as  if  the  genius  of  Napoleon  could 
not  jitoop  SQ^low  as  to  impute  to  the  divan,  the 
bryitifh  ignorance  which  it  exhibited  of  its  real  in- 
terests^  After  t^e  manner  in  which  he  had  aba9- 
doned  the  interests  of  Turkey  in  1807^  perhap«^  he 
^d  jv)t  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  distrw^t 
Mussulmans  were  likely  to  entertain  i)f 
n^w  promises;  he  ^forgot  that  they  were  too 
jj^rant  to  appreciate  the  change  which  recent 
f^upisj^ces  had  effected  in  his  political  views; 
u^  that  barbarians  like  them  could  still  less  cpn^ 
nj^Vi^^th^  feelings  of  dislike  with  which  they  had 
|ir<^  tifjfi^,  by  their  deposition  an4  murder  pf 
tq  wj^q^  he  was  attached,  and  in  coiyupq- 

f^Dii.^w. vfjiQP  he  had  hoped  to  ma^e  European} 
o^ey  a  military,  power  capable  of  coping  with 
ttiissia* 
l^erhaps  h^,  might  still  have  gain^d^  ovei;  In^h- 
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movii  to  Jw  esttse,  if  he  had'  sooner  inaNlei  lueof 
MmrepoMatargumeBto;  hut;  ts  fafe  lias  since^eiD- 
pressad  lumself,  it  revolted  kis  prid^  to*  maka'use 
jqS  Oor4ruption*  We  sball  besides  sbortiy  dee'  bim 
kfinitfiiiing  alMimt  begiiming  a  waririth  Alesattdet , 
^r  Uyiog  too*  mucb  streM  oa  the  alarm  with  whidi 
hU  wunensCfprepaiuitioiis.  would  inspire  that  men*- 
4ireh.  It  is  also  posyible,  that  the  last  proposkvMfi 
"whiHk  he  made  to  the  Turks,  being  tantamount  to  ^ 
declaration  of  war  against  the  Russians,  were  delay* 
4di  for  the  express  purpose  of  deceiving  the  Cssar  its 
•to  tibfi  period  of  his  invasion.  Finally,  whether  it 
was  from  all  these  causes,  from  a  coAfidetKfe 
founded  on  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  two  nations, 
and  on  his  treaty  of  alliance  with  Austria,  which 
had  just  guaranteed  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  to  the 
Turks,  he  detained  the  ambassaddr  whom  he  sent 
to  them  on  his  road,  and  waited,  as  we  have  Jtfst 
seen^  to  the  very  last  moment. 

But  the  divan  was  surrounded  by  the  Russian, 
English,  Austrian,  and  Swedish  envoys,  who  with 
one  voiee  represented  to  it,  ^'  that  the  Turks  were 
indebted  for  their  existence  in  Europe  solely  te  the 
divisions  which  existed  among  the  Christian  mon- 
archs ;  that  the  moment  these  were  united  undtt 
one  influence,  the  Mahometans  in  Europe  would 
be  overwhelmed  ;  and  that  as  the  French  emperor 
was  advancing  rapidly  to  the  attainment  of  univer- 
sal empire,  it  was  him  whom  the  Turks  had  most 
reason  to  dread." 

To  these  representations  were  added  the  in- 
trigues of  the  two  Greek  princes  Morozi.     They 
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w^e  of  4he  sacm  'religton  witkAkuDSDder,  And  they 
iMked  to  him  for- the  possession  of  Moldavia  and 
Wollichia.  Groi¥B  rich  hy  his  favours  and  hy  the 
gdd  of  Etgla&d,  these  dragomans  enlightened  the 
•Bsuspeeliiig  ignoranoe  of  the  TurkB>  as  to  tli^  oecu<- 
|ialioD  and  military  surveys  of  the  Ottoman  fron* 
.tiora  by  the  Fnnch.  They  did  »  great  deal  mora ; 
tike  ftnit<oC  them  infinenoed  ihe  dispMitiona  of  the 
Hf^k,  and  the  capital,  and  the  second  thoee  of  the 
giund  vifir  and  the  army ;  and  as  the  proud  M ah* 
Wmd  veakted^  and  would  only  accept  an  honoitew 
idi}e  peace,  these  treacherous  Oreeks  contriyed  to 
dii^ttiri  his  army,  and  compelled  him,  by  insurre^- 
tioBS>  to  sign  the  degrading  treaty  of  Bucharest 
with  the  Russiana. 

Such  ia  the  power  of  intrigue  in  the  seragfio ; 
two  Gieeks  whom  the  Turks  despised,  theve  de» 
tided  the  fate  of  Turkey,  in  spite  of  the  sultaa 
himself.  As  the  lattcor  depended  ibr  his  existence 
oa  the '  intrigues  of  his  palace,  he  was^  like  all 
deapots  who  shut  themselves  up  in  them,  obliged 
to  yield :  the  Moroai  carried  the  day ;  but  after* 
worda  he  had  diem  both  beheaded. 
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In  tlua  manner  did  we  lose  the  support  of  Tur« 
4ey ;  but  Sweden  still  remained  to.  us ;  her  monavdi 
luid  sprang  from  our  ranks ;  a  «>ldier  of  onr  «rmy, 
it  was  to  that  ha  owed  his  glory  and  h»  throve : 
was  it  likely  that  be  would  desert  our  cause  fm-the 
-first  opportunity  he  had  of  showing  his  gratitude  ? 
It  was  impossible  to  anticipate  such  ingtntitade  t 
fltill  le8s>  that  he  would  sacrifice  the  real  and  pev* 
manent  interests  of  Sweden  to  his  foromr  jcakmsy 
jof  Napoleon^  and  perhaps  to  a  weakness  too  oom^ 
mon  among  the  upstart  favourites  of  fortune ;  unless 
it  be  that  the  submission  of  men  who  have  newly 
attained  to  greatness  to  those  who  boast  of  a  trans*- 
jnitted  rank,  is  a  necessity  of  their  position  rathet 
than  an  error  of  their  self4ove. 

In  tills  great  contest  between  aristocracy  and 
democracy,  the  ranks  of  the  former  had  been 
joined  by  one  of  its  most  determined  eaen^asi 
Bernadotte  being  thrown  almost  smgly  among  the 
ancient  courts  and  nobility,  did  every  thing  to 
merit  his  adoption  by  them,  and  succeeded.  But 
his  success  must  have  cost  him  dear,  as  in  order  to 
obtain  it,  he  Was  first  obliged  to  abandon  his  old 
Companions,  and  the  authors  of  hb  glory,  in  the 
hour  of  peril.  At  a  later  period  he  did  more  ;  lie 
was  seen  marching  over  their  bleeding  ccHrses, 
joining  with  all  their,  and  formerly  his,  enemies,  to 
overwhelm  the  country  of  his  birth,  and  thereby 
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hsy  that  of  Us  adoption  at  die  mercy  of  the  first 
eiar  who  duniM  be  ambitious  of  reigning  orer  the 
Baltic 

On  the  oHier  hand,  it  would^  appear  that  the 
chairaeter  of  Beinadofcte,  and  the  importance  of 
iin  ihe  ^Miwre  struggle  irhieh  was  about 
^  were  not  saftdeiitly  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  Napoleon.  His  ardent  and  er*. 
godus  hasaioded  toonrach;  he  o^eerloaded 
a-asHdJooDdatioii  so  much  that  he  sank  it.  .  Thus 
ife'iiasy 'Ifaafe  after  justfajr  appreciating  the  Swedish 
as  nalnridly'  bound  up  with  Us,  the  mo^ 
;4ia  wished  towedcen  the  power  of  Russia,  he 
ibMieA^hat  hb  ooold  exactf  ewry  thing  from  the 
BwisJes  without  prmnising  ibem  any  tfahig  in  re^^ 
tm-C'  hit- j>i4d6  ^  not  make  any  allowance  for 
UmIm,  jadgng  that  they  were  too  mucdir interested 
ai«4li0  stoleii-of  his  causes*  fot  them  wer  to  tUnh 
eC  scfMurataog  themselves  fimoor  it. 
^'^W4  Wiiat>  howler,  take  up  the  hiMmry  a  Kttle 
eaiKer;  facts  will  prove  that  the.  defection  of 
ShMAeft*was:as  ititth,  aittributaible  to  liie  jealous 
sflAMmitf  fiemadMte  as  to  the  unbending  pride 
ef  tkfnlbotti  It  will  be  seen  that  her  new  monardi 
MsiunoAi^limself  a  great  part  ofthe  responsibility 
dIflloMpfliiPeylyy  oftring  his  affiance  at  the  price 
dhit^et*^  iriNMshery. 

'  WlieiLd<S|»tfeott>  returned  from  Egypt,  he  did 
nat  •bttoolno'iha  cUef  of  Uh  equals  with  all  theiir 
fislseufcii  ncid  v''18qcif  of  them  as  were  already  jealous 
afJUa^gloay  Itevbeoame  -slttl  mc»re  envious  of  hia 
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pover.  As  they  ccHild  aiot  dn^te  At  ftrst,  they 
atteInpt^d  to  refuse  diedieaoetto  Itbe  seeondi  .  Mo* 
reau,  and  several  other  generals^  either  by  per^ 
auasion  oi:  surprise,  had  co^^rated-.  ia  the  re- 
tolutionof  the  18th  Brnmaife:  they  after wat^dsiiCH* 
pented  hafring  dene  sa .  Bemadotte  had  refosftdafl 
participation  in  it.  Ahine,  duniq;  the  iii^gfat>.in  N»i 
pdeon's.own  residence,  amidst  a.  tfaousahd  it^ 
Toted  .offioecs,  waiiiiig:  only  fw  the  bonqueroiV 
orders,  Beriiadotie,.  then  a  strennoua .  repnBUiton^ 
was  daring  enough  ijo  oppose  hn  argioDHentSyVtO^ 
refuse  ihe  iseoond  place  in  the  rspublic,  4ind  ta'M^ 
toirt  iipon  his  anger  by  threats*  Napoiem  mw 
him. depart,  bearing  himself  .pDOudIy,^:al)d  piw 
through  the  midst  of  his  partisans,. osrlTtng  nMi 
him  his  secrets,  and  declaving-kimself  his  enemy; 
tnd  rren^hiis  denouncer.  Either  from  respMt^to^lMib 
brbdie^,  to  nurhom  B^nadotte  was- allied ^ by  in^ 
riage,  from  moderatiiM)^*  the  ui«aL)com]^ai)^  ef 
strength,.  Off  from  astonishmenty  4ie  sdBfiMdihim  «o 
depart  ^edby.  -  -    :    ..     ,•  i/",  .. 

In  the  course  of  the  sahfiensght,  aeonvenixAle, 
consisting  of  ten  depulaes-  of  the  Coundfl  wdlfym 
Hundred,  met  at  the  bouse  of  S*— -^^ ;  tkitihier  ^is 
nadotte.  repaired*  They  settiedy  tiiati  et  ifoiwi 
o'clock  next '  morning  «the  Oouneil^^BhbvU^hoId^ 
a  sitting,  to  which  those  onlynANndd^be  iaviloll 
who  were  of  the  same  way  of  llnddng;!tkat 
there  a  decree  ehoold  lie  passed,-  that  iniiiaititiim 
of  the  Couneil  ef  Ancients,  whteh  hadpradnl^ 
nami&d  Bomiparte  general  <rfite*^UMd/  tl|C^>0(iMat 
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oC  FiYSl  Husdred  hod  appiiinted  Bemadbtte  to  com- 
maud  ihtin ;  and  that  the.  latter,  properly  anned, 
dumld  be  in  readiaasa  ti^^besiiiiunohed  to  it*  It  was 
at  S-^-^-^'a.hdittafttkqt  this  pbn. was  £Dnued.  B< — *^ 
Jtimaalf  imttfldiKtely ;  aftarwjirds  ran  to  Napofeon, 
and  diadoaU  th^  wliote  to  Um.  A  tfaareat  horn  the 
biter  wan  iq^aita  m&aeaalt  tb  keep  the  coiuipirators 
ia order;  nofrcro.of  them  dared  show  fab  face  at 
the  Council,  uid  liie  neiLt  day  the  revolution  of  the 
iBtfiBaiunnba;  was-  eampbted. 

BcBMwLolte.waa  nradeat  enooirfa  afterwards  to 
firign  submiflami,  but  Napoleon  bdd  not  foirgotten 
lAki^iffOUtkm.  He  kapt  h  watehfdl  e;re  on.  all  his 
JMOf  ofteoats,  -  Not  long  ilfter,  he  suspected  im  being 
attliejJbeadiDf  arq^blican  eonqnrascy  which  had 
hetaifaniiDg  agiinst  faun  in  the  west.  A  premai(- 
ISBe  praateiKiaftioi  diae<nrered  it ;  an  officer  who  had 
heeii  aarestied.iqr  o^r  esnisaa,  and  an  acconrplioe 
e(  BflKoadoittef  4en<Aiiiced  the.  authors.  On  that 
Meates-JteAadotte^  fttin^bnid  ha^ebeea  sealed, 
if  Nopafeonvluid  beenaUe  toeoQ^dothimof  it*  ^ 

'^UBtWm^imMk  ii[iih  haniafcong  Um  to  Akneriea, 
wdtrfdi^iltle  lof.itBiliafetr  ^  the  Republic.  Bm 
intone.  JatwitddBirnftdolte^  nibb  waa  already  at 
fcwhfliwrt^iAiy  delaykig  his  embarkation;  until  the 
war  wUiitilagland  was  r^vewedi  He  theuTefiised 
%}(|b^:a]|ftiNey4dafm;QQtddno  Idng^r  cotnpel  hitn. 
-it Ml  Hie  talatknia  beti^ein  them  had  thus  been 
HMMMtf  hatrad ;  >  aad-tlds  akedk  only  served  to  ag- 
gniinto4^^e»»  JBmim  afteii  Napoleon  was  heard  re- 
^amfcrng/ftwitfi^Ptle  <yi*b  his  «iTious  and  trea- 
inactkm  durhig  tN  battle  of  Atteistadt,and 
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hb  ordevof  the  dnj  at  Wagram«  Id  whicb  be  had 
assumed  the  jbonour  of  that  victory*  Heako  apofae 
reproachfully  of  hb  character,  as  being  mueh  more 
amlHtiou^  than  patriotic;  Mid  perhaps  of  the  fasci- 
natioQ  of  his  maDDer8,«*^all  of  them  thingB  cobm- 
dered  dangerous  to  a  recently  established  govenih 
ment ;  and  yet  he  had  showered  raidc,  tides,  and 
distinctions  upon  him>  while  Bernadette,  always  lui- 
grateful,  seemed  to  accept  them  merely  as  in  justiee 
due  to  his  merits,  or  to  the  want  which- was  felt  of 
him.  These  complaints,  of  Napoleon  wete  not 
without  foundation.  ' 

Bernadotte,  on  his  side,  abusing  the- empererte 
moderation  and  desire  to  keep  on  terms  with  him, 
gradually  incurred  an  increase  of  his  di«pleas<u<s, 
which  his  ambition  was  pleased,  to .  jcaU  .  enmity* 
He  demanded  why  Napoleon  had  plaoed  him 
in  such  a  dangerous  and  false  position  i^  Wa* 
gram  ?  why  the  report  of  that  victory  had  been  90 
UBfavouraUe  to  him  ?  to  what  was  he .  to  alitribitte 
the  jealous  anxiety  to  weaken  his  eulogiuman  the 
joumais.by  artful  notes  ?  .Up  to  that  tim^.how- 
,ever,  the .  obscure  .  and  .  underhand  opposUion  ^ 
this  general  >  to  his  emperor  had  been  of  no  im* 
«portance ;  but  a  much  wider,  field  was.  thea  c^paaed 
to  their;  misunderstanding*  ..  .  . 

By  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  Sweden>  as  well  as  Tw- 
key,  had  been  sacrificed  to  Russia  atid  the  contjl- 
nental  system.  The  mistaken. or. mad  poUtieaiaf 
Gustavus  I V«  bad ,  been  the  cause  oft  this»  'fiv^ 
since  1804  that  monarch  appeared. to  have  enlisted 
^im3elf  ia  the  pay.of  Eagland;  it  was-he^alsoiWho 
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had  been  the  first  to  break  the  ancient  alliance 
hetireen  Framce  and  Sweden.  He  had  obstinately 
perseirered  in  that  false  policy  to  such  an  extent  at 
firsts  as  to  contend  against  France  when  she  was 
Tietorious  over  Russia,  and  afterwards  with  Russia 
snd  fVanee  united.  The  loss  of  Pbmerania,  in 
1807^  and  even  that  of  Finland  and  the  islands  of 
Msxid,  which  were  united  to  Russia  in  1808,  were 
iMt  ikufficient  to  shake  his  obstinacy. 

It  was  ihen  that  his  irritated  subjects  resumed 
ililit  power  which  had  been  wrested  from  them,  in 
177s  and  17889  by  Gustavus  III.,  and  of  which 
Ida  aiioeesior  made  so  bad  a  use.  Gustavus  Adol- 
piuis  IV.  was  imprisoned  and  dethroned  ;  his  lineal 
desotndants  were  excluded  from  the  throne ;  his 
uncle  was  put  in  hiB  place,  and  the  prince  of  Hol- 
atain-Augustenbnrg  elected  hereditary  prince  of 
Sweden.  As  the  war  had  been  th^  cause  of  this 
tevcdution,  peace  was  the  result  of  it ;  it  was  con* 
idtoded  with  Russia  in  1809  ;  but  the  newly-elected 
iM^editary  prince  then  died  suddenly. 

lb  the  beginning  of  1810,  France  restored  Pome- 
noi«  and  the  Island  of  Rugen  to  Sweden,  as  the 
fnAae '  of'  her  accession  to  the  continental  system. 
The -Swedes,  worn  out,  impoverished,  and  become 
almcMit  islanders,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  Fin- 
huAf  weM'  very  loath  to  break  with  England,  and 
fH  ib/HY  1^  ^^  remedy ;  on  the  other  side  they 
it00d"iii/ilwe'of  the  neighbouring  and  powerful 
gMieniiiieiit  ^f  Rmsia.  Finding  themselves  weak 
MMl'iiolated,  they  looked  round  for  support. 

^Benadotte  had  just  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
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mand  of  the  French  artnjr  which  took  posseMoh  of 
Pomerania ;  hiB  military  reputation,  and  still  raori 
that  of  his  nation  and  its  soirerieign,  his  faaisinating 
mildness,  his  generosity,  and  his  flatteiing  attea- 
tions  to  the  Swedes  with  whom  he  had  to  treat» 
indnced  seyeral  of  them  to  cast  their  tjM  upoii 
him.  They  appeared  to  know  Dothi&giof  the  iHSr 
understanding  between  this  marthal  and  Hie  etth 
peror ;  they  £aneied  that  by  electing  htm  Icfr  their 
prince,  they  should  net  only  obtsin  an  able  and 
experienced  general,  but  abo  a  poweufdl  mediatiMr 
between  France  and  Sweden,  md  a  certain  pio* 
tector  in  the  emperor :  it  happened  qnile  tiie 
contrary. 

During  ^he  intrigues  to  which  this  circumatanoe 
gave  rise,  Bernadotte  feyo^ed  that  to  his  previous 
complaints  against  Napoleon  he  had  to  add  othersk 
When,  in  opposition  to  the  king,  and  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  diet,  be  waa  proposed  at 
successor  to  the  crown  of  Sweden ;  wh^i  his  pre»- 
tensions  were  supported  by  Charles's  prime  wh- 
nister,  (a  man  of  no  family,  who  owed,  lake  him, 
all  his  illustration  to  himself,)  and  the  oonnt  dm 
Wrede,  the  only  member  of  the  diet  who  had  rer 
eerved  his  vole  for  him ;  when  he  came  to  sdicit 
Napoleon's  interferaice,  why  did  he,  when  Charles 
XIII.  desired  to  know  hia  widies,  exhibit  ^o  qiunft 
indifference  ?  Why  did  he  prefer  Ae  nnioft  of  the 
three  northern  crowns  on  the  head  ol  a  pnnoe-iOf 
Penmark?  If  he,  Bemadotfe,  sAcweded  U'idw 
enterprise,  he  was  not  at  all  indebted  for  it  to  the 
emperor  of  France ;  he  owed  it  to  the  |«reten8ibns 
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of  tiM  king  of  Defiilifirk>  which  counteracted  those 
of  tiie  dokt  <»f  AogUfltenburg  *,  his  most  dangerous 
lifral^;  to  the  grateful  audacity  of  the  baron  de 
Mflmer^  who  was  the  first  to  come  to  him,  and 
&tn  to  pot  him  on  the  lists,  and  to  the  aversion  of 
Ikm  Swdbs  to  the  Danes ;  above  all  he  owed  it  to  a 
jiaapuU  mHfeb  bad  been  adroi<ily  obtained  by  his 
agent  frona  NipAlaon^a  minister.  It  was  said  that 
1Mb  documant  was  andacbusly  produced  by 
Bemadotte'a  secrat  emissary,  as  a  proof  of  an 
Mtograph  mission  with  which  he  pretended  to  be 
dunged,  and  of  the  formal  desire  of  the  French 
anperor  to  see  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  the  re- 
lation of  his  brother,  placed  uppn  the  throne  of 
fiwedteo. 

Bernadotte  also  felt  that  he  owed  this  crown  to 
tta  chanoe,  which  brought  him  in  communication 
with  tba  Swedes,  and  made  them  acquainted  wiih 
Vm  tdttMcteristie  qualities ;  to  the  birth  of  his  sota, 
wUek  ffHMifoi  the  hereditary  succession  ;  to  the  ad- 
^hma^this  iigtnts,  who,  either  with  or  without  his 
Minority,  dattled  tke  poverty  of  the  Scandinavians 
witkthe  promise  of  fourteen  millions  with  which 
Ui  elaotlMi  was  to  enridi  their  treasury ;  and  finally 
to  has  iatleriug  attentions,  which  had  gained  him 
Aanroibas  •f  several  Swedish  officers  who  had  been 
lis  yiisoB0iB«  Bat  as  te  Napoleon,  what  did  he 
MWtottsi?  « What  was  his  reply  to  tiie  news  of 
the  oftr  of  several  Swedes,  when  he  himself  waited 
vpcNi  him  toiirfbrm  him  of  it  t  "  I  am  at  too  great 

■  ■ 

•  '  *  Bisllter  of tlM  deosated  prince  oflfaat  name. 
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9  ditf teaee  from  Sweden^  to  min  myi^lf  dp  m  bar 
affikirs*  You  must  not  reckon  upon  my  support*" 
Ajt  tibB  same  time  it  is  tru«,  tbat  either  irom  ne>- 
cessityj  from  Ua  dreading  the  eledson  of  the  duke 
of  Oldenburg ;  or  finally  from  respeet  for  tke  wiahM 
of  fortun?^  Niqpoleon  declared  Uiat  }».  would  leave 
it  to  her  to  decide :  and  Ber nadotte  ims  in  coiiM» 
quence  elected  crown  prince  of  Sweden. 

The  newly-elected  prinee  immediatelgr  paid  his 
respects  to  the  empevor>  who  received  him  fMmkly. 
<'.  As  you  are  offered  the  crown  of  Swedea^^l^perrait 
you  to  accept  it  I  had  another  wish^  ae  you  knowi 
but^  in  shorty  it  is  your  sword  which  baa<nmdii  jeit 
a  king)  and  you  are  sensible  that  it  is  not  ibr  jne  tA 
stand  in  the  way  of  your  good  fortune*"'  Heathen 
entered  very  fully  with  him  into  the  whole. pdaa  of 
his  policy,  in  which  Bernadotte  appeared  entirely  to 
concQX ;  every  day  he  attended  the  emperar^a  kvee 
together  with  1^  son»  mixing  mth.  the  other  iceur^ 
tier^.  By  4uch  marks  of  deferencc^^  hei  completely 
gained  the  heart  of  Napoleon.  He  wee  about  to 
departi  poor.  Unwilling  that  he  should .presenit  hfm- 
self  to  the  Swedish  thronp  in  thatneoes^oiis  sitatci 
like  a  mere  adventurer,  the  eeipevor  geine0atiil|(gav6 
him  two  millions  out  ol  hia  own. treasury i  h^^wtm 
granted  to  his  family  the  dotations  .whioh-as.ra 
i^eign  pripce  he  oquld  no  longer  retaiAL'  hiiqself) 
fipd  they  parted  on  a^qpiarent  terms,  dof^  mntud 
aatisfaetion*  ^ 

It  was  natural  that  the  expectaiiQna4>f  NapekMi 
at  to  the  alliance  with  Sweden  should  be  heightened 
by  this  eloetioo^  end  by  th^  fayiours  nhiebiie  had 
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Imtowedi  At  firM  Bernadotte'e  corretpotidMce 
witk  liim  was  dttt  of  «  grateful  inferior,  but  the 
rtry  mcnnent  he  -Wasfairly  out  of  Frantse,  feeling 
himsetf  as  it  wett»  relitvedfiom  a^ state  «f  long  and 
painfel  eoMtarant/  it  te  said  tkoA  his  hatred  to  Na- 
peleoii'ivoflft«i  Itself  ift  threatening  expressions, 
miMh  <whethe»  trse  Mr  feke,  were  reported  to  the 
emperor. 

On  his  ride,  that  ixionarch,  forced  to  be  absolute 
IB  his  eontinental  system,  cramped  the  commerce  of 
Swoden);  he  wished  her  eren  to  exelnde  American 
TMseki  from  her  ports;  and  at  last  he  declared 
tint  hd' would  only  regard  as  friends  the  enemies  of 
fihneat  Britain.  Bemadotte  was  obliged  to.  make 
Ida  eleetion ;  the  winter  and  the  sea  separated  him 
feon  the  assistance,  or  protected  him  from  the  at* 
tad»,  of 'the  English;  the  French  were  close  to 
Ur  porta;  a  war  with  France  therefore  would  be 
real  and 'effective  )  a  war  with  England  would  be 
menlf'Yon'  piiper.  The  prince  of  Sweden  adopted 
tie  liMer -altenMEttive. 

•  '-Na|x>leon,  however,  being  as  much  a  conqueror 
m  peaee  as  in  war,  and  sui^ecting  the  intenticms  of 
ftr&adotte,  had  demanded  from  Sweden  several 
mafflUm  of  rigging  for  his  Brest  fleet,  and  the  de- 
qialcbiof  a^body  of  tro<^s,  which  were  to  be  in  his 
pi^)  ia  Ais  manner  wedcening  his  allies  to  subdue 
hm  camles,  was  to  sUow  him  to  be  th^  master  of 
both.  He  also  required  that  colonial  produce 
siKNdd  he  suhjeded  in  Sweden,  the  same  as  in 
Fnnoe^  to  a  duty  of  five  per  cent  It  is  even 
afinaed  thai  he  implied  to  Bemadotte  to  allow 
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Freiu^h  cntonuhouseoffiodrs  to  be  placed  at  Qofe- 
tenburg.    These  demands  were  eluded. 

Scxm  after.  Napoleon  proposed  an  alUaaiBe  be- 
tween Sweden^  Demnark,  and  the  grand  dodiy  of 
Warsaw ;  a  northerib  ooiifederi^tiott,  of  whkdi  he 
woiild  hare  dedarod  himaelf  pvotoetaffj  like  that 
fiftheiUime.  The  anawMr  of  Btoi^Mte,  witkovt 
beii^  afascltttelf  negative^  had  the  sme  .effect;  it 
was  the  same  wHh  the  offensive  and  d^ftAsiTd  treaty 
wMch  Napoleon  again  pmposed  toihini.  JSemedotte 
has.  since  declared,  that  in  four  fluoeaiciye  kMera 
written  with  hk  own  hanfl^  he  had  ff ankly .  stated 
the  iiBimsibiUt]^  he  was  under  of  cfimpfying  wHh  fab 
wishes,  and  repeated  his  protestations,  of  atttchmeitt 
to  his  former  sever eign»  but  that  the  latter  neyet 
deigned  to  give  him  any  reply.  This  impcdilM:  sir 
lenoe  (if  the  fact  be  true,)  cab  only  b^sttfibuted  to 
the  pride  of  Napoleon,  which' wi»s  piquadrat  fienmr 
dott^  reftnals.  No  doubt  he  ctnaiderod  his  pror 
lestatiooa  «s  too  fidse  to  deserve  any  answer. 

The  irritation  increased  ;,  thg.  i^mm^nicatieia 
became  disagreeable ;  they  Were  intermpled  by  the 
recall  of  Alquier,  the  Frendi  mmist^  m  SwedeiL 
As  the  pretended  dedaration  of  w iir  by  B^madofte 
against  England  remained  a -dead  letter,  Nafkdmi^ 
who  was  not  to  be  denied  or  deceived  with  impfuidt]|P« 
carried  on  a  sharp -war  agaimt  the  £w»disli  frntt 
merce  by  means  of  his  privateen^  By  Axm,  tad 
the  invasion  of  Swedish  Poineronia  on  the  STtb  of 
January,  1819,  he  punished  Eemadotte  for  hsB  dep- 
ortations from  the  contineiital  syttem/and  obtained 
as  prisoners  several  thousand  Swedish  soldiers  and 
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saibrs,  wkom  he  bad  in  vain  demaftdsd  as  auxf- 
liartes. 

Tken  also  oar  oommtinioations  with  Russia  were 
broken  off.  Napoleon  kaniedi^tely  addressed  him- 
acAf  to  fhe  prince  of  Sweden ;  his  notes  were  taadt- 
ed'm  tlie  gtfie  of  a  lord  paramount  who  fiincies 
ht  gpeAs  ia  «fae  mtiteat  of  his  vassal,  who  feda 
the  clafana  lie  has  upon  his  gratitade  or  sidttnission^ 
fettd*itlio  eallmltftes  upon  his  ohedience.  He  de- 
Bttnded  that  Bemadotte  should  deolare  a  real  war 
agaiUBt  England,  skat-her  out  from  the  Baltic,  and 
send'  an>  army  of  40,000  Swedes  against  Rusida. 
In  returra  for  this,  he  promised  him  his  protection, 
the  restoration  of  Finland,  and  twenty  millions,  in 
rekom  f6t  an  equal  amount  of  colonial  produce, 
whieh  the  Swedes  were  first  to  deliver.  Austria 
nadertook  to  support  this  proposition;  hut  Ber- 
nadolle,  'already  feeling  himself  settled  on  tiie 
thtone^^  answered  like  an  independent  m<march. 
OitennUy  he  declared  himself  neutral,  opened  hia 
porta  to  ii&  nations;  proclaimed  his  rights  and  his 
grievances^  appealed  to  humanity,  recommended 
peaee,  and  offered  himself  as  a  mediator ;  secretly, 
he  oAarad?  himself  to  Napoleon  at  the  price  of  Noi^ 
wmff  Biviaad,  and  a  subsidy. 

Am  Ae  reading  of  a  Utter  conceived  m  this  new  and 
waaatpocted  atjle,  Bonaparte  was  seiaed  with  rage 
$md  astonislnnent.  He  saw  in  it,  and  not  without 
reason,  a  premeditated  defection  on  the  part  of  Ber- 
nadotte,  a  secret  agreement  with  ids  enemies !  He 
waa  filkd  with  indignation ;  he  exclaimed,,  striking 
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vioknltiy  ob  the  letter,  and  lh«  Ubte  on  whicli  it 
ky  open :  I'  He  I  the  raseal  t  he  prerane  to  gtte  me 
advice !  to  dictate  the  law  to  me  t  to  4«re  prepose 
9iiQh  an  in&moQs  act*  to  met  And  thi»  fr<Mn  a 
mm  wb^  owes  every  thing  to  my  boiutity !  What 
ingaratitade  T:  iTben>  pacing  the  .room  wi<^  rapid 
tatrid^?,  at  intorvalfl  he  rgave .  vwt  to  sndk  e]&- 
preiaioDS  as*  these :  ^^  I  ought  to  havetexpeetod  it  t 
lie.  has  always  sacHficed  every  thing  to  Im  iiftet eiitst 
This  is  the  same  man,  who,  during  his  shot t  mi^ 
nistry,  attempted  the  resurrection  of  the  infamous 
Jjsc^bins !  When  he  looked  only  to  gain  hy  dis^ 
wderthe  opposed  the  18th  Brumairei  He  itw'as 
who  wuis  conspirmg  in  the  west,  against  the  re^ 
ckStahlishment  of  law  and  religion !  Has  not '  his 
f^vious  and  perfidious  inaction  already  betrayed 
ik»\  French  army  at  Auerstadt  ?  How  many^  limes, 
from  regard  to  Joseph,  have  I  pardoned  his  in*- 
trigues  and  concealed  his  faults!  And  yet  ihave 
nude)  him  geqeral-iU'^chief,  marshal^  duke,  prmoo, 
and  finally  king!  But  see  how  all  these  fomurs 
Mtd  ihe  pardon  of  so  many  injuries,  ave » thrown 
away  en  a  man  like  this !  If  Sweden,  half  devoured 
by  Russia,  far  a  century  past,  has  reteined  her 
independence,  sheowesit  to  the  support  ^efFreneei 
flutitimatters  not ;  Bemadotte  requife^the  ftaptism 
of  the  ancient  aristocracy !  a  baptism^ofbloedy  and 
fj  •  ■  »  - 

..  *  Nuxdeon  do  dpobt  itpok^  of  the.  proppatl.wbkb  Aen^ 
dotte.made  to  him  to  take  Norway  from  Deomark^  his  faithful 
ally^  in  order  by  this  act  of  treachery  to  purcliase  the  assistance 
of  Sweden. 
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of  fFrdaeht.bkMdl  tiAi  you  will  Boon  nee,  lAaA  io 
satisfy )»« lenyy  and  ambition,  he  will  betngr  botk 
Us.  iuit|¥diafid.  adopted  country/' 

jA'Vaint  did  1  they  attempt  to  calm  him.  They 
rq^wsentedi  the  diffioaltifis  whiob  Beniadotte's  mm 
situation  had  iaaposed  on  hem;  that  the  cession  of 
JPinland  to  Russia^had  separated  Sweden  from  the 
fonliinMity.almosi  made  an  island  of  thift  Mnntry, 
and  thereby,  enlisted  her  in  the  EngUsh  r^ stem. — '> 
In  sadi  critical  droumstancea,  all  the  need  >  which 
be  had  of -this  ally,  waa  unable  to  vanqnish  hi* 
pride^  whidi  revolted  at  a  propoeition  which  hie 
xi^arded  as  insulting;  perhaps ^also  in  «he  new 
piincet  of  Sweden  he«  still  saw  the: same  fiemadolte 
who^'Vaa  liitely  his  sobjeet,  and  his  military  in** 
CeoMr^  and  who  at  last  a£beted  to  ha? e  eut  mrt 
tut*  fahneelf  a  deatiny  independent  of  his.  FreiA 
thattanoment  his  instruiticflui  to  his  minister  bete 
the  impress  of  thai  disposicionp;.  the  hitterv  it  ift 
ttuej^aoftened  Ihe  faittemesg  of  them,'  hut;aruptutfe 
lamme  inefitaUe.    •        '  •"••{- 

It  is  uoeertmn.  which  contributed  most  to 'H/ the 
ptide  o£  Napoleon,  or  the  anciei^  jealousy  of  Bev* 
ttadoMe;  it  is  certain  that  on  the  part  of  the  Clrmelr 
thai  luel&reB  of  it  <  were  honourable.  ^  Deama^kff 
Iseisaid^  ^waaiUsmest  ikiAlhl  ally;  her  attacb- 
tnantttfrRrtiice  had '  cost  her  the  ioss  of  ber  fleet 
and  the  burning  of  her  capital.  Must  he  repay  a 
MeSty  ii^hicb  had  been  so  craelly  tried;  by  an  act 
of  treachery  such  as  that  of  taldhg  Norway  from 
her  to  giye  to  Swdden  T 
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As  to  tha  sttbttdy  which  Sweden  mjuir^d  oflnin, 
he  abs wet ed,  as  he  had  dobe  to.  Tuckeyt  ^  that  if 
the  war  was  to  be  icarried  <m  with  noiiey,  Ea^laad 
would  always,  be  sure  to  .outbid  him  ;''  and  above 
all,  *^  that .  there  was  weakness  and  baaenMs  ia 
trinin|>hii]^  by  corrnptioD/'  BevertiDg  by  thia 
to  his  wounded  pride,  he  terminated  .the  cmafer^ 
^nep  by  ejcdatmiog,  '^Beroadotte  impose  ooodi-* 
tions  <m  me!  Does  he.fancy  then  that  I  have  need 
of  him  ?  I  will  soon  bind  him  to  my  victorsow 
qajreer,  and  compel  him  to  foUo^v  my  eovesiiga 
ixBjpulse/' 

But  the  aetive  and  speculative  English,  who 
were  out  of  his  reaclu  made  a  judbious  estimate 
of  the  weak  points  of  his  ajF.siem/  and  found  the 
Russians  ready  to  act  upon  their  suggestaene* 
They  it  was  who  had  been  endeavouring. for  the 
\mi  three  years  to  draw  the  foreea  ol  Nepoleoti 
ifito  tl^e  defile  of  Spain,  and  to  exhauat  them  $  hb 
WM  they  .also  who  were  on  .the  waijdh.to  take  mA* 
vantage  of  the  vindictive  enmity,  .of  the  rpxcnoe  of 

. :  Knowing  that  the  active  and  reatlein  vanity.  o£ 
qien  newly  risen  from  ohsemrity  is  always  iiMasy 
lU^d  susceptible,  in  the  presence  of  ancient /ifimftstf^ 
Geoxge  and .  Alexander  were  lavish  -  of.  thefr  proi^ 
1IUS6S  And  flattery,  in  order  to  ci^de  Bernadottej 
It  was  thus,  thht  they  casesaed  hhpoi^  at  the  tiaoe 
Uiat  the  irritated  Ni^oleon  was  tiireateuing  him ; 
they  promised  him  Norway  and  a  subsidy,  wihen 
the  other»  forced  to  refuse  him  that  proviooe  of  a 
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UAAil  ally,  took  pMBessKiii  of  Pomerania.  Wfiik 
NqMdMD>  a- monfifeh  deriinng  bis  'elevation  ftom 
kimidf,  rdyii^  oil  tbe  feith  of  ttevtiesy  on  the 
mBMinlMMice  <if  past  bmiefitSy  4iAd  on  /the  real  inu 
tercets  of  Sweden,  required  suecoare  hom  Ber« 
nadotte,  the  hereditary  monarchs  of  London  and 
Peterehurgh  required  his  opinion  with  deference, 
and  submitted  themselves  by  anticipation  to  the 
ooonsels  of  his  experience.  Finally,  while  the 
genius  of  Napoleon,  the  grandeur  of  his  elevation, 
the  importance  of  his  enterprise,  and  the  habit  of 
their  former  relations,  still  classed  Bernadotte  as 
his  lieutenant,  these  monarchs  appeared  already  to 
treat  him  as  their  general.  How  was  it  possible  for 
him  not  to  seek  to  escape  on  the  one  hand  from  this 
sense  of  inferiority,  and  on  the  other  to  resist  a 
mode  of  treatment,  and  promises  so  seductive  ? 
Thus  the  future  prospects  of  Sweden  were  sa- 
crificed, and  her  independence  for  ever  laid  at  the 
nwcy  ef  Russian  faith  by  the  treaty  of  Peters- 
burg,  whidi  Bernadotte  signed  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1813.  That  of  Bucharest,  between  Alex- 
ander and  Mahmoud,  was  concluded  on  the  28th 
of  Mi^^— Thus  did  we  lose  the  support  of  our  two 
wmgs* 

Nevertheless,  the  emperor  of  the  French,  at  the 
head  of  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
already  too  far  advanced  to  think  of  retreating, 
flattered  himself  that  his  strength  would  decide 
every  thing;  that  a  victory  on  the  Niemen  would 
cat  tbe  knot  of  all  these  diplomatic  difEicuIties, 
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whidi  he  despuedp  probably  too  mucii ;  that  thea 
all  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge his  ascendancy,  would  be  eager  to  return 
into  his  system,  an!  that  aH  those  satellites  would 
be  drawn  into  its  Tortez. 
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4 

Napoleon  meanwhile  was  still  at  Paris^  iu  the 
midst  of  his  great  officers^  who  were  alarmed  by 
the  terrible  encounter  which  was  preparing.  The 
latter  had  nothing  more  to  acquire,  but  much  to 
preserve;  their  personal  interest,  therefore^  was 
united  with  the  general  desire  of  nations,  which 
were  fatigued  with  war ;  and  without  disputing  the 
utility  of  this  expedition,  they  dreaded  its  approach. 
But  they  only  confessed  this  to  each  other  in  secret, 
^ther  from  fear  of  giving  umbrage,  of  impairing 
the  confidence  of  nations^  or  of  being  proved  wrong 
by  the  lesulL  For  that  reason,  in  Napoleon's  pre- 
jence  they  remained  silent,  and  even  appeared  to 
be  UDinf<«ined  as  to  a  war,  which  for  a  considerable 
time  had  furnished  a  subject  of  conversation  to  the 
whole  of  Europe. 

But  at  length  this  respectful  taciturnity,  which 
he  himself  had  taken  pains  to  impose^  became  dis- 
agreeaUe ;  ha  suspected  that  it  proceeded  more 
from  disapprobation  than  reserve.  Obedience  was 
not  sufficient  for  him ;  it  was  his  wish  to  combine  it 
with  conviction :  that  was  like  another  conquest. 
Besides^  no  one  was  more  convinced  than  himself 
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of  the  power  of  public  opinioD,  whifih»  according  to 
him,  created  or  destroyed  sovereigns.  In  short, 
whether  through  policy  or  8elf4oye,  it  was  his  de- 
sire to  persuade. 

Such  were  the  dispositions  of  Napoleon  and  of 
the  grandees  who  surrounded  him,  when  the  veil 
being  about  to  be  rent,  and  war  evident,  their 
silence  towards  Kim  assumed  a  greater  appearance 
of  indiscretion  than  hazarding  a  few  timely  words. 
Some  of  them,  therefore,  commenced  the  task,  and 
the  emperor  anticipated  the  others. 

A  show  was  made  *  at  first  of  comprehending  all 
the  emergencies  of  his  position.  **  It  was  necessary 
to  complete  what  had  been  begun ;  it  was  impos- 
sible to  stop  in  the  midst  of  so  rapid  an  acclivity, 
and  so  near  the  summit.  The  empire  of  Europe 
was  adapted  to  his  genius ;  France  would  become 
its  centre  and  its  base ;  great  and  entire,  £^  Ivovrld 
pierceive  around  her  none  but  states  so  feeble  and  so 
divided,  that  all  coalition  among  them  would  become 
contemptible  or  impossible ;  but  witih  such  an  ob- 
ject why  did  he  not  commence  the  task  by  subject- 
ing and  partitioning  the  states  immediately  around 
him  ?*' 

To  this  objection  Napoleon  replied,  ^  That  buch 
had  been  his  project  in  1809,  in^  the  war  witib 
Austria,  but  that  the  misfortune  of  Es^ngdn  had 
deranged  bis  plan  ;  that  that  event,  and  theddubt- 
ful  dispositiobs  which  Russia  had  since  ^^shil&bei, 
had  led  him  to  marry  an  Austriiln  princess^  mA 

*  The  irch<»dutoi!^iir.   ■  •  »     ♦ 
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agaiivt  the  BufsiHi  tmfmrw. 

^  Tliftt  ha  did  not  eraate  oireumstaneefl^  but  that 
ha  would  not  aOp  v  fcliiem  to  escape  him ;  that  he  fsooi* 
piehgndad  ihem  aU^  land  held  hioiseJf  m  m  niuch 
leadhiaBa  at  fombietw  their  appearance ;  that  in 
order  to  accottpliB)!  ii»  de^igtis^  he  was  fally  laware 
that  twelve  years  wete  oecessary*  but  Ihat  he  could 
Mt  afibrd  to  wait  "SO  long. 

**'  That  hesidefi»  he  had  not  provoked  ihis  war ; 
that  he  had  been  faitibtful  to  his  eagagemenAs  with 
Alexander ;  proofs  of  whieh  were  to  be  found  in 
tiia  Mtldaees  o£  his  relatiom  with  Turikey  aad 
Sweden,  which'  had  been  delivered  up  to  Russia, 
one  almost  isntiMly,  (he  other  shorn  of  Finland,  and 
evm  of.  the  Isle  of  Alaiid,  whkh  was  so  near  Stock- 
hofaa.  « That  he  had  ojoly  replied  to  the  distressed 
^speal  mi  the  Swedes,  by  advising  them  to  make 
the  cessiikn^ 

**  That,  nevertheless,  since  1809»  the  Russian  army 
destined . to  :act  in  eoftc^rt  wUh  Poniaiowski  in  Au- 
trim  AriUsia.  had  come  finrward  too  liite,  was  too* 
waafcjand. had. acted  paBfidimaly;  th«t  since  that, 
time,  Alexander,  by  hia  ukase  of  the  81st  of  Decern-* 
haa,  iMWi  had  ahandaaed  the  conthxeaital  syi^tem, 
fay  ^  pMhihttions  declared  an  actual  war 
Ftendbi  Mmnwrae ;  that  he  was  quite  aware, 
interest  and  natiMial  spirit  of  the  Russian 
n^gfhthmr  eoBipdfed  ham  to  that,  but  that  he  had 
thm  cffmmiuiicated  to  thmc  leinperor  that  lie  was. 
aarare  of  his  position,  and  would  ^nter  into  every 
kaid  of  anmngement  whidi  his  repose  repaired ;  in 
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spite  ^f  whieh>  AlextttAcr^  inHead'  df  tnodifymg  his 
ukase^  had  assembled  80,000 miii^  tmder  pretMce 
of  suppiortmg  ha  m^i^nphome  6ttatft8 ;  that  he  had 
suffered  hixMelf  to  be  ^edueed^^i^-BuBland ;  thst, 
ketly,  he  eyeift  now  vefil8ed«<fo  Mco^iM  thellttrt]^- 
aecond  mXk$ttf  i&wi(mj^  and  dciuuiriod  the  etaen- 
ation  of  Pfw^a  by  the  Freiiik}  wUeh  was:  equi- 
valent to  a  declaration  of  w«f/' 

Through  all  these  oomplaitttfl,.  some''  petsom 

thought  they  perwiTed  that  die  ptide  of  Napoleon 

was  woinded  by  the  independent  attitnde  whieh 

RttSMa  was  daily  resiming.    The  dtopenaesm>ft  of 

the  Rttssifloi  PrineeBs  of  Oldeiburg  of  fatir  dsichy  kd 

to  other  €on|ectiires;  it  was  said  that  hints  hijd 

.beeb  given  both'  at  Tilsit  and  Brfuet  about  a  dt- 

.xnacfff  eitear  which  a  doser  allianee  aright  be  oon- 

oll!ia<tted'  Willi  Eussia ;  that  theses  htnts  had  net  been 

OQeeuffiigedi  aidd  Idiat  Nif^cdaon  retained  a  restatful 

remembrance  of  it.    This  fact  is  affinned^by  some, 

*  atid  denied  by  others* 

But  all  these  passions  which  so  despotioaUy  go-  * 
vem  other  men«  possessed  but  a  feeble  influenee 
over  a  genius  so  firm  and  vast  as  his :  at  the  utmost^ 
they  may  have  imparted  the  first  momentum  which 
impelled  kom  into  action  earlier  than-  he^  would 
have  wished ;  but  -without-  <penetratiog<  so  deeply 
beneath  the  foldsef  luS(great>miiiptd#a$ing|eTidsa» 
an  obvious  iact^waseniHigh  t6  hurry  bfm/4WAer 
or  later^  into  thet  decisJfre^stfuggkfa-^bM  Wi«iw4^ 
exbteace  of  an  ^en^JMr  which '  rivalledr  bM '.  own  in 
greatneffr  but  waa  still  yeai|g»  lifce.^tsr  pnuq^sittid 
growing  eyery day;  while  the^Freni^  eaipilre^ej^ 
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ready  matne^'likaHi  emperor^  could  scarcely  anti- 
cqMte  any  thing' but  its  decrease. 

Mlbatevier  was  the^beiglit  to  which  Nai)oleon  had 
raked  the  throne  of  the  south  and  west  of  Europe, 
he  perceived  the  northern  llurone  of  Alexander  ever 
ready  to  oiFor^iadow  him  by  its  eternally  menadng 
potttien*  On  those  iey  summits  of  Europe,  whence, 
in  former  times,  so  many  flooda  of  barbarians  had 
"rufhe^  fertii,  he  perched  all  the  ekmeats  of  a  new 
inundation  collecting  and  maturing.  Till  then, 
Austria  and  Prussia  had  <^posed  sufiScient  barriers ; 
but  these  he-  himadf  had  htnuAiled  and  overthrown : 
he  ttooA,  dierctooi  single,  front  to  front  with  what 
he  feared ;  he  alone  remained  the  dbampion  of  the 
dvilixation,  the  riches,  and  the  enjoyments  of  the 
aatioDB  of  the  souths  against  the  rude  ignolance, 
and  the  ifiearoe  cupidity,  of  the  poevcr  people  of  die 
north,'  end  against  the  ambition  of  their  enqmar 
and  hi^  niobility^ 

It  was  obvious,  that  war  fdoue  cooidd  decide  iMs 
great  arbitpam6&t,*~tlmi  great  apd  eternal  struggle 
between  the*  poor  «ndllli&  ridi^  aihd^  ner^hrtbiftesiB, 
tUf  war,  with  reference  to  us,,  was  neither  Ecm>- 
peaa,  not  ev^n  natfenal.  Eiurope  entered  iift^  It 
against-  her  inclination^  because  tiiie  object  of  the 
.expedition  was  to  add  ta  the  strength  of  her  con- 
qaerer.  Franoe  waa  exhausted,  and  anxious  for 
repose  {  her  grandtes,  who  formed  the  court  of  Na- 
poieon,  were  alamed  at  the  double-headed  charac- 
ter of  thit'  war^  ai  the  dispersion  of  our  armies  from 
Oitdta  to4iiMeow ;  and  even  when  admitting  the 
evcufwil^MiMfy'df  fh^  Mrikggte^^Tti  bkmeduOe 
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urgency  did  not  appear  to  thcift  so  legitimately 
proved. 

They  knew  thdt  it  was  mor«  ^pe^tAlf  by  an 
appeal  to  his  political  interest  that  they  hild  any 
chance  of  shaking  tho  resdlntion  of  a  prince,  whose 
principle  was>  ^'  that  there  exist  individuals  wliose 
conduct  can  but  rarely  be  regulated  by  iheir  private 
sentimenti^  but  always  by  surrounding  eircuib- 
stanoee/'  In  this  persuasion,  one  of  his  ministerfl^ 
aaid  to  Mm/' that  his  finances  required  tranqufflity  /* 
but  he  replied,  '^  On  the  contarary,  they  are  embar* 
rasaedi  and  require  war.*"  Another  t  added>  ^  that 
the  siate  of  his  revenues  neveri  in  fact^  had  been 
more  flourishing ;  that>  Independent  of  a  furnished 
account  of  from  three  to  four  millions,  it  waH  feally 
•wonderful  to  find  France  unencumbered  vtrth  bny 
ntgetkt  debts;  but  that  this  prosperous  condition 
was  approaching  its  termination,  since  it  appeared 
that  with  the  year  181S  a  ruinous  campaigil  was  1!6 
commence }  that  hitherto>  war  had  been  made  to 
support  the  expense  of  war ;  that  we  had  every 
where  found  the  table  laid  out ;  but  that^  in  futiire, 
we  could  no  longer  live  at  the  expense  of  Oermany, 
since  she  had  become  our  ally ;  but,  oft  the  oon- 
tf  ary>  it  would  be  necessary  to  support  her  continh 
gents,  and  that  without  any  hope  of  remuneration, 
whatever  thd  result  might  be ;  that  we  should  have 
to  pay  at  Paris  tot  every  ration  of  bread  which 
would  be  consumed  at  Moscow,  as  the  new  scenes 
of  action  oflbred  us  no  harvest  to  reap,  independetit 

*  Count  MoUien.  t  l^e  Ditke  of  Ooeta. 
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of  ^ory,  liot  pordage»  pitchy  and  shippini^tockle, 
which  would  certainly  go  but  a  amall  way  towardis 
the  diaeharge  of  the  expenses  of  a  continental  war. 
That  France  was  not  in  a  condition  to  subsidize  all 
fiorope  in  this  manner,  especially  at  a  moment 
when  her  resources  were  drained  by  the  war  in 
Spain ;  that  it  was  like  lighting  a  fire  at  both  ends 
at  onee,  which,  gaining  ground  upon  the  centre, 
ohausted  by  ao  many  efforts,-^  wpuld  porobaUy  end 
m  oonaoming  ourselves/^ 

This  minister  was  listened  to ;  the  emperor  sur- 
Tejed  him  with  a  smiling  air,  accompanied  with 
one  of  his  familiar  caresses.  He  imagined  that  be 
had  secured  conviction,  but  Napoleon  said  to  him, 
-*-^  So  you  think  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  find  a 
paymaster  to  discharge  the  expensea  of  the  war  V* 
The  duke  endeavoured  to  learn  upon  whom  the 
burden  was  to  fall,  when  the  emperor,  by  a  single 
word,  disclosing  all  the  grandeur  of  his  designs, 
closed  the  lips  of  his  astonished  minister. 

He  estimated,  however,  but  too  accurately  all 
the  difficulties  of  his  enterprise.  It  was  that,  per- 
haps, which  drew  upon  him  the  reproach  of  availing 
:  himself  of  a  mpt)io4  which  he  had  rejected  in  the 
Awtriaa  yff^r,  and  of  which  the  celebrated  Pitt  had 
mt  the  ejL«mple  in  1793. 

Toward^  tl^^  eq4  of  1811,  <^e  pprefect  of  police  at 
JPaoa  le^mlji  i^  was  said,  that  a  printer  was  secretly 
cpml^eitiiig  Rfissian  bankrbills;  he  ordered  him 
to  he  arrested ;  the  printer  resisted  ;  but  in  the  re- 
sult his  ^^9jvse  was  broken  into,  and  himself  taken 
before  the  iMgwtra|ie«  yih<m  ^^  ^(pnish^d  by  his 
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which  he  despised^  probaUy  too  much ;  that  then 
all  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge his  ascendancy,  would  he  eager  to  return 
into  his  system,  and  that  all  those  satellites  would 
he  drawn  into  its  Tortez, 
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Inilf  fttrssJan  J  ^e  character  of  its  inhatntaiits  as 
oolct  anA^tiackward :  but  the  impatient  emperor  in- 
terrupt)^ %im ;  lie  required  information  for  the 
sake  of  conducting  the  enterprise,  and  not  to  be 
deterred  from  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  greater  part  of  these  objee- 
tfonr  werelmt  a  feeble  repetition  of  all  those  which, 
for  a  long  time  past/ had  presented  themselves  to 
ISs  owH  mind.  ^  Feople  were  not  iaw^re  of  the  ex- 
tentto  which  he  had  ap|>reciated  the  danger ;  of  his 
midtiplfi^fl  exertions,'  from  the'  30th  of  December 
1810;  to  ascfertain  tlie  nature  of  the  territory  which, 
sooner  or  later,  was  destined  to  become  the  theatre 
0f  a  deetsive  war;  how  many  emissaries  he  had 
despatched  for  the  purpose  of  survey;  the  multi- 
tude of  memorials  which  he  caused  to  be  prepared 
for  him  respecting  the  roads  to  Petersburgh  and 
Moscow ;  respecting  the  diqc>ositions  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, especially  of  the  mercantile  class ;  and,  fidally, 
the  resources  of  every  kind  which  the  country  was 
enabled  to  supply.  H  he^rsevered,  it  was  because, 
&r  from  deceiving  himself  as  to  the  extent  of  his 
force,  he  did  not  share  in  that  confidence  which, 
fmbapfBj  preeludi^  others  from  perceiving  of  how 
mtsck  emitfequence  the  humiliation  of  Russia  was 
to  the  fiitmre  enstdnee  of  the  great  French  empire. 
.:  bi  Aiftiipitit^  he  oiiee  mMe  addressed  himself  to 
4toee*'0f  his  great  ottcevs,  whose  well-known  ser- 
-momMd  afctacfaoMit  autfaoriaed  a  tone  of  frankness. 

^'9i^J>A^^a  VtkffA,  the  Conat  de  Seguri  (the  author's 
JMi9>)iti(eiMto£:Viwmu       _ 
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All  thrte,  in  the  ca|Hunty  of  ministerB/enroys^  and 
ambassadors,  had  become  acquainted  with  Rusria  at 
different  epocka.  He  exerted  himself  to  eonvinee 
them  of  the  utiMty^  jnstioe,  and  neoesttty  of  this 
war ;  but  one  *  of  them,  in  particular,  often  kiter^ 
rupted  him  wkh  impatiraoe ;  ibr  when  a  diaoussion 
hiad  once  commenoed.  Napoleon  submitted  to  all  its 
litde  breaches  of  decorum. 

That  great  officer,  yielding  to  Che  inflexible  and 
impetuous  frankness  which  he  derived  from  fafai 
eharacter,  from  his  military  edacatioB,  and,  perhaps, 
from  the  province  which  gate  him  birdi,  excfaumed, 
^^  That  it  was  mdese  to  deeeire  himselfi  or  pretend 
fco  deceive  others  t  that  after  possessing  himself  of 
Hhe  Continent,  and  even  of  the  states  belonging  to 
the  fiEonily  of  hie  ally,  that  ally  could  not  be  accuaed 
of  abandomng  the  continental  system.  While  the 
•French  armies  covered  all  Europe,  how  could  the 
Russians  be  reproached  for  increasing  their  anny  1 
Did  it  become  the  ambition  of  Napokoa  to  denounce 
the  ambition  of  Alexander  i 

^  That,  in  addition  to  this,  the  determination  of 
that  prince  waa  made  up ;  l^t,  Russia  once  i»- 
▼aded,  no  peace  conld  be  expected,  while  a  single 
.Frenchman  remained  upon  her  soil ;  that,  in  that 
jcspect,  the  national  and  obstinate  pride  of  the 
Russians  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  that  of  Uieir 
emperor. 
.    **  That,  it  was  true,  his  subjects  accused  Alexander 

of  weakness,  but  very  erroneously ;  that  he  was  not 

• 

*  The  Dake  of  Vkaassa. 
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te  be  jtdlgQd*  df  bj  the  coBBpleeehcy  wliiob,  at 
Tilttfc  attd  at  MxBmtt,  his  admiaation,  his  inexpeii- 
eaee^  aad  aome  tincture  of  ambitioiiy  had  extorted 
frombim*  That  |ibia  priiuse  loved  jwtice ;  that  he 
waa  aanoos  t»haro  xigbt  on  hb  side^  and  beadght^ 
adae^  hMtate  till  he  tito&gbt  it  was  so^  but  then 
be  became  inflexible;  that,  finally, looking. to  hie 
poaitioa  with  refetence  te>  hie  unbjeets,.  be  incuired 
more  danger  hf  miking  a  didgneeM  peace,  than 
by  raati^ng  am  nnfertnnftte  w«r« 

^  How  waa  H  pfMudbH  moreoverji  to  aroid  aeeiii^ 
jdwt  tfli  thia  war  errfry  .thing  waa  to  be  feared,  even 
mx  dfieB  ?  Did  not  Ni^Mleon  bear  their  discon- 
tetited  kings  flmrmnnng  tbafetbej  wrae  only  boa 
fin^tcta  t  When  they,  all  of  them,,  only  waited  a 
anitiUe  oeeaaionin  cnrder  to  tnm,  against  him,  lAy 
nm  tibe  risk  of  giting  that  occasion  birth  V*  t 

At  the  same  time, .  aappiirtad  by  hb  two  eol- 
kagoes,  the  dnke  added,  ''that tinoe  160ff  a  sys- 
tem  of  war  wfaith  cdmpelled  tbe  most  diseiplinad 
solder  to  plunder,  had  sown  the  seeds  cf  hatred 
throQj^nt  the  whoie  of  that  Germany,  which  the 
eMperor  now  designed  to:  traTeme.  Was  be  then 
going  ta  precipitate  himself  and  his  amy  bey<md 
all  these  nations  wboie  wounds,  for  whidh  they 
were  kdebted  to  us,  were  not  yet  beafed  ?  What 
•n  accnaniiatian  of  mmityand  rerenge  would  he 
fiot»  by  so  doing,  interpose  between  himself  and 
IVancel 

^  And  upon  whom  did  he  call,  to  be  his  points 
d'appui  ?«— on  Prussia,  whom  for  fire  years  we  had 
been  devouring,  and  whose  alliance  was  hollow  and 
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eompulske  ?  He  was  about,  Aeretbttp  to  trace  the 
longest  Hne  of  military  operatioiis  ^rer  dnwa, 
through  oountries  wliose  fear  wns  •  tadtlim,  raf|^ 
pie,  and  perfidioos,  aaid  wliioh»  like  the  aidiBft  of 
Tolcanoes,  hid  terrific  flames,  the  eruption  of 
which  might  be  provoked*  by  the  smallest  coUi^ 
sion*. 

^  To  sum  up  allf,  whsft  wouM  be  the  resultof 
eo  many  conquests  7  To  substitute  BettteuauM  to 
kings,  who,  more  ambitieus  thill  Aces  4t  AtsnM- 
-der,  would,  perhape,  ilnitaite  thfe^  eitainple,  wiihout, 
like  them,  waiting  feir  the  death  of  their  soversigi^ 
«^a  death,  moreoter,  idiich  he  would  tnevitaUy 
meet  among  so  many  fields  of  batik ;  and  that,  b^ 
fore  the  consolidation  of  his  labours,  each  war  re^ 
yvnng  in  1^  interior  of >  France  the :  hopes  of  aH 
kinds  of  parties,  and  reviving  diiNmisions  which  had 
4M«n  regarded  as  at  air  end. 
^  ^  Did  he  wish  to  know  theopinioii  of  the  ^sdrmy  9 
That  opinion  pronounced  that  Ub  fbmt  mMUbifs 
were  then  in  Spain ;  that  the  regitienti,  being  tM> 
oflben  recruited,  wanted,  unity ;  tlmt  they  w«i^  toot 
reoiprocidly  acquainted ;  thiU.  each* was  uttcertaiA 
whetiier,  in  case  of  danger,  it  could  depend  upon 
the  other ;  that  the  front  rank  vainly  concealed  the 
weakness  of  the  two  others;  that  already,  froth 
youth  and  weakness,  many  of  them  sank  in  their 
first  mMch  beneath  the  single  burden  of  thmr 
knapsacks  and  their  wms. 
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^  AmA^  nefniiMlMB,  ia  this  expeclitioii»  it  was 
Bol  so  nradi  -the  war  wludi  was  dialiked,  asth^ 
ommttf  wliwie  it  was  >  ta  becwried  on^.  Tlie 
lidmaniaiift,  it  tv^ai  ittidy  desbed  our  presencd; 
Vot  on  wlmt  Ji  soilJ  la  wliat  a  cUiHate  ?  ia  the 
wiiat  of  wiMMt  pecaKar  toatoneva  ?  The  campaign 
of  1806  had  made  those  circumstances  too  well 
known  1  Wheve  coidd  they  erer  halt,  ia  the  midst 
•f.  thew  level  plains,  diyeated  dT  every  species  of 
poatioii  lortiffied  by  tiatuve  or  I^  art? 

^  Was  it  not  ttotoriotts^  that  all  tiid  elements 
protected  these  «x)imtries  ttom  the  first  of  0(d;ober 
td'thefirst'of  J[«ne>7'lhat^  at  any  other  time  than 
Ike  abort  intervil  comprisied  between  these  two 
epochs,  an  army  engaged  in  those  deserts  of  mud 
ikad  ice  might  perish  there  entirely^  and  inglorious- 
]y  f  iliBd^  they  added*  ^*  that  Lithuania  was  much 
more  Asiatic  than  Spdn  was  Afir i6aa ;  and  tha(t 
tbe  French  annyy^abeady  ail  but  banii^d  ftom 
Vnmee  by  ^  perpetual  war^  wished  at  least  to 
presenre'its  Eturopean  chnracter. 

^  FmaBy,  wben^  face' to  fiice  with  Ae  enemy  in 
these  deserts,  wbat  dU^ent  motives  must  actuate 
thediAvant  armies  I  On.  the  side  of  the  Rusnans 
were  country,  independenoe,  erery  description  of 
interest,  private :  and  public,  even  to  the  secret 
goad.wjffcee  of  onr .- allies  1  On  our  side,  and  in 
f3k0.tmthi0Simi  many  obstades,  glory  alone,  un- 
associated  even  with  that  de«in9i.of;gfl^n,.ta  whidi 
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the  frightful  fortftj  of  these  ONitatritt  oflered  no 
attraction 

"  And  what  ii  the^  end  of  to  taany  eKertammi 
The  French  already  Ho  LMger  reeogaised  tmsk 
other»  in  die  aaidftt  of  a  country  now  tmchntiitii* 
scribed  by  any  natural  frontier ;  and  in  which  tka 
diversity  was  so  greait  in  numnets^  persons,  and 
ImigiiAges/'  On  this  panticular  point,  the  eUest  * 
of  these  great  officers  added,  ''  That  such  att  ex*. 
tension  was  nerer  nade  wHbont  proportionsite  eK« 
haustion  j  that  it  was  Uotting  out  France  to.  merge 
it  in  Europe;  for,  in  fact,  when  France  shonhob 
become  Europe,  it  would  be  France  no  longjer. 
Would  not  the  meditated  departare  lea^e  her  soli* 
tary,  deserted,  without  a  ruler,  without  an  anay^ 
accessible  to  every  diversion?  Who  then  was 
tibere  to  defend  her  t"  ''  My  reno'smf^  exdaimed 
th^  emperor :  ''  /  kwe  nn^  ntme  behind  ctfr,  4hd 
tf^^fiar  m^red  igf  a  naUon  in  armC' 

Andf  without  ajppeaflring  in  the  least  Aaken  by 
so  many  objections,  he  announced  ^^  that  he  was 
about  to  organiae  the  emfure  into  ciohorto  of  jBan 
maA  Arrive  Ban  ;  and  without  mistrust  to  iekve  to 
Frettcfamen  the  protoetien  of  FlraMe»  of  hts  crown, 
and  of  has  glory. 

^  That  as  to  Prmsia,  he  had  seowed  her  tmti* 
qnillity  by  the  inspeasifaifity  in  whioh  ho  had  placed' 
her  of  movingf  even  in  case  of  his  defeat^  orof  ju 
descent  of  the  English  on  ihe  coasts  of  the  Nndu 
Sea,  and  in  our  rear ;  that  he  held  in  Ins  himds 
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abe  civil  and  mUtatf  power  of  that  kiii|«ddm ;  tliat 
he  was  master  of  Stettin,  Costrin,  GlogaH,  Torgaii, 
SpMidafu,  and  Magdeburg  ;  that  he  would  post 
Mme  dear-sighted  officers  at  Colberg,  and  an 
army  at  Berlin ;  and  t§iat  with  these  means,  and 
supported  by  the  fidelity  of  Saxony,  he  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  Prussian  hatred. 

^  That  as  for  the  rest  of  Germany,  an  ancient 
syst^n  of  policy,  as  well  as  the  recent  intermai^ 
riages  with  Baden,  Bavaria,  and  Austria,  attached 
har  to  the  interest  of  France ;  that  he  made  sure 
of  sQch  of  her  kings  as  were  indebted  to  lum  fcM: 
their  new  titles :  that  after  having  suppressed 
anarchy,  and  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  kings, 
strong  as  he  was,  the  latter  could  not  attack  him 
witiiofit  inciting  their  people  by  the  principles  of 
democraey ;  but  that  it  was  scarcely  probable  that 
soverogns  would  ally  themselves  with  that  natursdi 
enemy  of  throfnes«-^n  enemy,  which,  had  it  not 
lieen  Isr  him,  wodd  have  overthrown  them,  and 
^igainsi  which  he  alone  was  capable  of  delfiiiding 
them* 

^  That,  besides,  the  <3ermans  were  a  tardy  and 
meAodieal  people,  and  tllat  in  dealing  wiCk  them 
he  should  always  have  time  on  his  side ;  that  he 
commawdbd  aH  th<^  fortresses  of  Prasna ;  thcit 
BiBtaic'wis  a  second  Gibraltar,^  This  was  *ia- 
ookreet,  especially  in  winter.  ^  That  Rnstfaouglft 
-to-exelte  the  alpprehensioti  of  all  Europe,  by  her 
mffitary  and  conquering  government^  as  well  as 
hf  her  savage  popidation,  already  so  munerous, 
and  whidi  amgmenAed  anttmOly  in  the  "proportiou 
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qf  half  A  miUiOQ.  Had  not  her  aro^i^  b^ep  a^ff^ 
ju  all  parte  of  Italy«  ii^  Germany^  and  ^vea  oa  thf 
Rhine?  Tl^at  by  deniAj^din^  the  ev^cpatipn  of 
Prussia^  she  required  an  impoasible  co^^efl^ifMotj; 
since  to  abandon.  Pruasia,  morally  ulce^rafed  as  sj^e 
wasj  was  to  surrender  her  into  the  hmi4?  of  ;I{Li;s^fj^ 
in  order  to  be  turned  against,  ourselvei^'' 

Proceeding  afterwards  with  mure  animation^  he 
exclaimed^  ^*  Why  inenape  my  absence  with  t^^ 
different  pi^rties  still  alleged  to  exist  in  the^^interior 
of  the  empire  ?  Where  are  they  ?.  I  see  b^t  a  ^ngle 
one  against  m.e ;  that  of  a  few  royalists^  thp  p^riiv- 
cipal  part  of  the  ancient  nobless^f  supe^apnua|;e^ 
and  inexperienced.  But  tlfej  dri^a/d  my  4oMfnfi(dil 
more  than  they  d^ire.  it.  This  is  what  I  toldtheoji 
in  Normandy*  I  am  cried  up  as  a  great  capjt/ii{^, 
as  an  able  politician^  but  I  am  scarcely  jco^ept^oi^^^ 
as  an  administrator :  that  which  I  hayCf  howeTc:(V 
accomplishedi  of  .the  most.  di$j[;ult  and  mo^t  h^f^r 
fici^l  description^  is  the  stemming  the  xevplfitiopfirj. 
torrent ;  it  would  haye  awalloivedup  jCyqify  t]d^g, 
Europe  and  youirselves.  I  hayp  united  the  iiDst 
opposite  parties^  amalgainfUied  rival,  dassea,  Ji^d 
yet  there  exist  ainopg  you  some:  obstii^ate  J^pbles. 
who  resist ;  tl^j^y  xe&ae  my .  plopes  i .  V  qy  fi^l ! 
what  is  that  to  me  ?  It  i&  for  your  «4yfP^g€^(ff)C 
yottri  sequyity,  t^at  I  offer  i3^  tpi  jqq.  l^jji^t 
woirid»yi}»:  dp  singly. by  j^jftTselTfi^  ai^4  ^iiiim^. 
me  ?  You  are  a. mere  handful  Oippoy^  to  f^^fw^ 
Do  jQU  Jiot  £^e  that  it  ia  nec^s^a];y  to,  put  Mj(^ 
tp  .tho.:Stn)gg)e  between  the.  tiers-^tat  and  Ute 
nobkuct  by  a  (H>mplete .  fuaon,  of  all^  thal|;ia  i^t 
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worth  preservation  in  the  two  clas£ies  ?  I  offer  you 
the  hand  of  amity,  and  you  reject  it !  but  what 
.  need  have  I  of  you  ?  While  I  support  you,  I  do 
myself  an  injury  in  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  for 
what  am  I  but  the  king  of  the  tiersMat:  is  not 
that  sufficient  ?** 

Passing  more  calmly  to  another  question  : ' "  He 
was  quite  aware/*'he  said,  '*  of  the  ambition  of  his 
generals ;  but  it  was  diverted  by  War,  and   would 
never  be   sanctioned  in  its  excesses  by  French 
soldier^,  who  were  too  proud  of,  and  too  much 
attadied  to  their  country;    That  if  war  was  dan- 
gerous, peace  hitd  also  its  dangers  :  that  in  brings 
ing  back  his  armies^  into  the  interior,  it  would 
enclose  and  concentrate  there  too   many  daring 
interests  and  passions,  which  repose  and  their  asso-' 
ciation  would  tend  to  ferment,  and  which  he  should ' 
no'  longer  be  able  to  keep  within  bounds :  that  it 
was  necessary  to  give  free  vent  to  all  siich  aspira-* 
tibtts;  and'that^  after  all,  he  dreaded  them  less 
without' fbe  empire  than  within  it."* 

He  dmelttded  thus  :  "  Do  you  dread  the  war,  as^ 
eoAingeHttg  my  life  ?  It  was  thus  that,  in  the  times' 
of 'f^mtspfr'aey,  attempts  were  made  to  "frighten  ifte' 
aVtfUt  Georges;  he  was  said  to  be  every  where' 
ii]^if'iliy  track :  Chat  wretched  being  was  to  fire 
atH.  Wdll  suppose  he  had !  He  would  at  the' 
ttMBH^'hiive  killed  mj  aide-de-camp :  but  to  kilt 
Bie  was  Impossible !  Had  I  at  that  time  accom- 
pBAed  ihe  decrees  of  fate  ?  I  feel  myself  impelled 
ttf#ards  a  goal  of  which  I  am  ignorant  As  soon' 
iff  shall  huve  reaehed  it,  so  soon  shall  I  no  longer 
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be  of  service, — an  atom  will  then  suffice  to  put  me 
down  i  but  till  then,  all  human  efforts  can  avail 
nothing  i^ainst  me.  Whether  I  am  in  Paris,  or 
with  the  army,  is^  therefore,  quite  indifferent. 
When  my  hour  comes,  a  fever,  or  a  fall  from  my 
horse  in  hunting,  will  kill  me  as  effectually  as  a 
bullet :  our  days  are  numbered.'' 

This  opinion,  useful  as  it  may  be  in  the  moment 
of  danger,  is  too  apt  to  blind  conquerors  to  the 
price  at  which  the  great  results  which  they  obtain 
are  purchased.  They  indulge  a  belief  in  pre- 
destination, either  because  they  have  experienced, 
more  than  other  men,  whatever  is  most  unexpected 
in  human  destiny,  or  because  it  relieves  their  con-* 
sciences  of  too  heavy  a  load  of  responsibility.  It 
was  like  a  return  to  the  times  pf  the  crusades^  when 
these  words,  it  is  the  will  qf  God,  were  considered 
a  sufficient  answer  to  all  the  objections  of  a  prudent 
and  pacific  policy. 

Indeed,  the  expedition  of  Napoleon  into  Russia 
b^ars  a  mournful  resemblance  to  that  Jot  St.  Louis^ 
into  Egypt  and  Africa.  These  invasions,  the  one 
undertaken  for  the  interests  of  Heaven,  the  other 
for  those  of  the  earth,  terminated  in  a  similar 
manner ;  and  these  two  great  examples  admonish 
the  world,  that  the  vast  and  profound  calculations 
of  this  age  of  intelligence  may  be  followed  by  the 
s^me  results  as  the  irregular  impulses  of  religious 
frenzy  in  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition* 

In  these  two  expeditions,  however,  there  can  be, 
no  comparison  between  their  opportunities  or  their 
chances  of  success.     The  last  was  indiiq;>ensablp^ 
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to  the  completion  of  a  great  design  on  the  point  of 
being  accomplished :  its  object  was  no^  out  of  reach ; 
the  means  for  reaching  it  were  not  inadeq^uate. .  It 
may  be,  that  the  moment  for  its  execution  was  ill 
chosen  j  that  the  progress  of  it  was  sometimes  too 
precipitate,  at  other  times  unsteady;  but  on  thesei 
points  facts  will  speak  sufficiently  :  it  is  for  them 
to  decide. 
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In  this  manner  did  Napoleon  reply  to  all  objec- 
tions. His  skilful  hand  was  able  to  comprehend 
and  turn  to  his  purpose  every  disposition  ;  and>  in 
fact,  when  he  wanted  to  persuade,  there  was  a  kind 
of  charm  in  his  deportment  which  it  was  impossible 
to  resist.  One  felt  overpowered  by  his  superior 
strength^  and  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  submit  to 
bi^  influence.  It  was,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed,  a 
kmd' of  magnetic  influence  ;  for  his  ardent  and  va- 
riable genius  infused  itself  entirely  into  all  his  de- 
sires, thfe  least  as  well  as  the  greatest :  whatever  he 
willed,  all  his  energies  and  all  his  faculties  united 
to  effect :  they  appeared  at  his  beck  j  they  hastened 
forward ;  and,  obedient  to  his  dictation,  simultane- 
otislt  assumed  the  forms  which  he  desired. 

It  was  thus  that  the  greater  part  of  those  whom 
he  wished  to  gain  over  found  themselves,  as  it  were, 
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fascinated  by  him  in  spite  of  themselFes.  It  was 
flattering  to  your  vanity  to  see  the  master  of  Eu- 
rope appearing  to  have  no  other  ambition,  no  other 
desire  than  that  of  convincing  you ;  to  behold  those 
features^  so  formidable  to  multitudes^  expressing; 
towards  you  i\o  other  feeling  but  a  mild  and  affect- 
ing benevolence  ;  to  hear  that  mysterious  man^ 
whose  every  word  was  historical^  yielding^  aa  if  for. 
your  sake  alone,  to  the  irresistible  impulse  of  the 
most  frank  and  confiding  dbclosure ;  and  that  voice, 
so  caressing  while  it  addressed  you,  was  it  not  the 
same,  whose  lowest  whisper  rang  throughout  all 
Europe,  announced  wars,  decided  battles,  settled 
the  fate  of  empires,  raised  or  destroyed  reputa- 
tions? What  vanity  could  resist  a  charm  of  so 
great  potency  ?  Any  defensive  position  was  forced 
on  all  points ;  his  eloquence  was  so  much  more 
persuasive,  as  he  himself  appeared  to  be  persuaded. 

On  this  occasiob,  there  was  no  variety  of  tints 
with  which  his  brilliant  and  fertile  imagination 
did  not  adorn  his  project,  in  order  to  convi|ice 
and  allure.  ,  The  same  text  supplied  him  with  a 
thousand  different  commentaries,  with  which  the 
character  and  position  of  each  of  his  interlocutors 
inspired  him  ;  he  enlisted  each  in  his  undertaking, 
by  presenting  it  to  him  under  the  form  and  colour, 
and  point  of  view,  most  likely  to  gratify  him. 

We  have  just  seen  in  what  way  he  silenced  the 
one  who  felt  alarmed  at  the  expenses  of  the  coU"- 
quest  of  Russia,  which  he  wished  him  to  approve, 
by  holding  out  the  perspective,  that  another  would 
be  made  to  defray  them. 
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He  told  the  military  man,  who  was  astonished 
by  the  hazard  of  the  expedition^  but  likely  to  be 
easily  seduced  by  the  grandeur  of  ambitious  ideas, 
that  peace  was  to  be  conquered  at  Constantinople ; 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  extremity  of  Europe ;  the 
indiTidtial  was  thus  free  to  anticipate,  that  it  was 
not  merely  to  the  staff  of  a  marshal,  but  to  a 
royal  sceptre,  that  he  might  elevate  his  preten- 
sions. 

To  a  minister  *  of  high  rank  under  the  ancient 
righne,  whom  the  idea  of  shedding  so  much  blood, 
to  gratify  ambition,  filled  with  dismay,  he  declared 
'  that  it  was  a  war  of  policy  exclusirely  ;  that  it 
was  the  English  alone  whom  he  meant  to  attack 
through  Russia ;  that  the  campaign  would  be  short ; 
that  afterwards  France  would  be  at  rest }  that  it 
was  the  fifth  act  of  the  drama— the  dhiouement.'* 

To  others,  he  pleaded  the  ambition  of  Russia, 
and  the  force  of  circumstances,  which  dragged  him 
into  the  war  in  spite  of  himself.  With  superficial 
and  inexperienced  individuals,  to  whom  he  neither 
wished  to  explain  nor  dissemble,  he  cut  matters 
short,  by  saying,  ^*  You  understand  nothing  of  all 
thu ;  you  are  ignorant  of  its  antecedents  and  its 
cMSequents/* 

-^Bnf  to  the  princes  of  his  own  family  he  had  long 
reTeatod'the  state  of  his  thoughts  ;  he  complained 
tliat' they  did  not  sufficiently  appreciate  his  posi- 
tioii.  '  'Canyon  not  see/'  said  he  to  them,  ''that 

as  I'  was  not '  bbm  upon  a  throne,  I  must  support 
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myself  on  it^  as  I  ascended  it^  hy  my  renown  ?  that 
it  is  necessary  for  it  to  go  on  increasing ;  that  a 
private  individual^  become  a  sovereign  like  myself, 
can  no  longer  stop ;  that  he  must  be  continually 
ascending,  and  that  to  remain  stationary  will  be 
his  ruin  V 

He  then  depicted  to  them  all  the  ancient  dynasties 
armed  against  his,  devising  plots,  preparing  wars^ 
and  seeking  to  destroy,  in  his  person,  the  dangerous 
example  of  a  rot  parvenu.  It  was  on  that  account 
that  every  peace  appeared  in  his  eyes  a  conspiracy 
of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  of  the  vanquished 
against  the  victor ;  and  especially  of  the  great  by 
birth  against  the  great  by  their  own  exertions.  So 
many  successive  coalitions  had  confirmed  him  in 
that  apprehension  I  Indeed,  he  often  thought. of 
no  longer  tolerating  an  ancient  power  in  Europe, 
of  constituting  himself  into  an  epoch,  of  becoming 
a  new  era  for  thrones  ;  in  short,  of  making  every 
thing  take  its  date  frmn  him. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  he  disdosed  his  inmost 
thoughts  to  his  family,  by  those  vivid .  pictures  of 
his  political  position,  which,  at  the  present  day,  will 
probably  appear  neither  £a^se  nor  oyer-icoloured : 
and  yet  the  gentle  Josephine,  always  occupied  with 
the  task  of  restraining  and  calming  hiim*  pfteo  gore 
]kim  to  understand  ^^  that,  ai|ong  with  .the  ooni)^* 
ousness  of  his  superior  geni^,  he  ;aef  er  seemed  to 
possess  sufficient  consciousness  of.  his  ow|i>  power  • 
that,  like  all.  jealous  char^pt^i^s,  ]be4i^f^f^n|Jiy  r^e- 
quired  fresh  proofs  of  its  existence.  How.  came  it, 
amidst  the  noisy  acdwiations  of  Europe,  that  his 
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aAxiou  ear  oonld  hear  tke  few  solitary  Yoicefi  whidi 
disputed  his  ^gitimacy?  that  in  this  manner  his 
tronUed  sjHrit  was  always  seeking  agitation  as  its 
dkemeni :  that  strong  as  he  was  to  desire,  but  feeble 
to  enjoy,  he  himself,  therefore,  would  be  the  only 
one  whom  he  could  never  conquer/' 

But  in  1811  Josephine  was  separated  from 
Ni^Ieon,  and  although  he  still  continued  to  visit 
her  in  her  seclusion,  the  voice  of  that  empress  had 
lest  the  influence  which  continual  intercourse,  fa- 
miliar habits  of  affection,  and  the  desire  of  mutual 
confidence,  itaipart« 

Meanwhile,  fresh  dkagreements  with  the  pope 
eompKcated  the  relatiims  of  France.  Napoleon 
thsn  addressed  himself  to  cardinal  Fesch.  Fesch 
was  a  sealous  churchman,  and  overflowing  with 
Itafian  vrmctty:  he  defended  the  papal  preten- 
nons  with  obstinate  ardour;  and  such  was  the 
wamith  of  his  discussions  with  the  emperor,  on  a 
former  occasion,  that  tiie  latter  got  into  a  passion, 
and  toid  him,  ^  that  he  would  compel  him  to  obey  .'* 
**  A»d  who  contests  your  power  V^  returned  the 
etrdkud':  ^'  but  force  is  not  argument ;  for  if  I  am 
right)  Hot  all  your  power  can  make  me  wrong. 
Besidei^  your  mejesty  knows  that  I  do  not  fear 
mntftAm^*^-^^*  Martyrdom !"  replied  Buonaparte, 
ividi  a transtlaon  from  violence  to  laughter;  **  do 
net  tedcon  on  that,  I  beseech  you,  M.  le  Cardinal  r 
mtatftdMk  is  an  affidr  in  which  there  must  be  two 
fefBom  eoneemed ;  and  as  to  myself,  I  have  no 
disbe'to  lAake  a  martyr  of  any  individual/' 
'  It  la  4tM'  thbt  theas  discussions  assumed  a  more 
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6eriou8  cbaraet^r  towards  the  end  of  Iflll.  An 
^ye-witQM8  asserts  that  the  cardinal^  till  that  time 
a. stranger  to  politics,  then  began  to  mix  them  up 
with  his  religious  controverues  ;  that  he  conjured 
Napolepn  not  thus  to  fly  in  the  face  of  men«  theele^ 
mentSy  religion,  earth  and  heavra,  at:the  same  time ; 
and  thati  at  last,  he  expressed  his  apprehension  of 
seeing  him  :8^nk  und^r  such  a  weight  of  enmity. 

The  only  reply  which  the  emperor .  made  tp  tlas 
vehement  attack  was  to  tali^e  him  by  die  ham),  aad 
leading  him  to  the. window,  to  open  it/  and  inqnirej 
*'  Do  you  see  that  star  above  us.J" — "  No^.sire."*— 
"  Look  again."— ^'  Sire,  I  do  not  see  it."—**  Veiy 
well !  /  see  it  1"  replied  Nappleon.  1'he  eardiiifUf 
seized  with  astonishment,  remained  silent^i  <cpnclud<- 
ing  that  there  was  no  human  voice  sufficiently  loud 
to  make  itself  heard  by  an  ambition  so  gigantic^ 
that  it  already  reached  the  hei^vens. 

As  to  the  witness,  .of  this  singular  .  sceve,.  h^ 
understood  in  quite  a  di&rent  sense,  these  words 
of  his  sovereign.  They  did  not  appe^x  U>  him  like 
the  expression  of  an  overweening  eopfidan^e  i^  his 
4estiny^  but  rather  of  the  great  distii^ction  whieh 
Napoleon  meant  to  infer  as  existing  betwee/i  the 
grasp  of  his  genius  and  that  of  the  cardinal's 
policy. 

But  granting  even  that  Napoleqn'j^^soul.fr^.nftt 
escempt  from  a  tendency  to  superstitioiPb  rhiir  iiiMl^ct  ^ 
was  both  too  strong  and.  too  enlightened  to  pprmifr 
such  vast  events  to  depend  upon  a  weakness.  Pskti* 
great  in§,uietude  possessed  him ;  it  was  i^e  i4^a,^of 
that  same  death,  which  he  appeared  so  m«)fb  to 
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brave.  He  felt  his  strength  decaying;  aiid  he 
dreaded  that  when  he  should  be  no  more,  the 
French  empire^  that  sublime  trophy  of  so  many 
labours  and  victories^  would  fall  a  prey  to  dismem* 
berment* 

'<  The  Russian  emperor/'  he  said^  *^  was  the  only 
aoTOreig:n  who  pressed  upon  the  summit  of  that 
colossal-edifice.  Replete  with  youth  and  animation, 
the  str^igth  of  his  rival  was  constantly  augmenting, 
while  fak  was  already  on  the  decline/'  It  seemed 
tofaim  that  Alexander,  on  the  banks  oftheNiemen, 
only  waited  the  intelligence  of  his  death,  to  possess 
himself  of  the  sceptre  of  Europe,  aiid  snatch  it  from 
the  hands  of  his  ^feeble  successor.  '^  While  all  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  whole  of 
Germany,  were  marching  under  his  banners,  why 
should  be  delay  to  anticipate  the  danger,  and  con- 
solidate the  fabric  of  the  great  empire,  by  driving 
back  Alexander  and  the  Russian  power,  enfeebled 
as  they  would  be  by  the  loss  of  all  Poland,  beyond 
die  Borisihenes  V 

•  Such  were  his  sentiments,  pronounced  in  secret 
oonfidenee;  they,  doubtless,  comprised  the  true 
motives  of  that  terrible  war.  As  to  his  precipita- 
tkm  in  commencing  it,  be  was,  it  would  seem,  hur* 
ried  on  by  the  instinct  of  his  approaching  death. 
Aft;  acrid  humour  difPused  through  his  blood,  and 
to  whidi  he  imputed  his  irasdbSity,  ('^but  without 
vphach)^'  added  he,  ''  battles  are  not  to  be  gained/0 
mdcormiDed  his  constiiution. 

A  profound  knowledge  of  the  organization  and 
oqrsteriee  of  the  hiiman  frame'  would  probably 
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enable  us  to  decide  whether  this  ccmcealed  malady 
was  not  one  of  the  causes  of  that  restless  activity 
which  hurried  on  the  course  of  events,  and  in  which 
originated  both  his  elevation  and  his  fall. 

This  internal  enemy  testified  its  presence,  more 
and  moroj  by  an  internal  pain,  and  by  the  violent 
spasms  of  the  stomadi  which  it  inflicted.  Even  in 
1806j  at  Warsaw,  during  one  of  its  agonizing  crises. 
Napoleon  was*  heard  to  exclaim,  **  that  he  carried 
about  with  him  the  germ  of  premature  dissolution ; 
and  that  he  should  die  of  the  same  malady  as  his 
father/' 

Short  rides  in  hunting,  even  the  most  gentle  gal- 
lop  of  his  horse,  aUeady  began  to  fatigue  him  :  how 
then  was  he  to  support  the  long  journeys,  and  the 
jrapid  and  violent  movements  preparatory  to  battles  ? 
Thus  it  was,  that  while  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  surrounded  him  concluded  him  to  be  impelled 
into  Russia  by  his  vast  ambiticm,  by  his  restless 
ppirit  and  his  love  of  war,  he  in  solitude,  and 
ahnost  unobserved,  was  poising  the  fearful  respon- 
sibilities  of  the  enterprise,  and  urged  by  necessity, 
he  pnly  m»de  up  his  mind  to  it  after  a  course  of 
painful  hesitation. 

.  At  length,  on  the  Sd  of  August,  1811,  at  an  au* 
dience  in  the  midst  of  all  the  ambassadors  of  Eu- 
rope, he  declared  himself;  but  the  burst  of  indig- 
nation which  w^s  the  presage  of  war,  was  an  addi* 
tional  proof  of  his  repugnance  to  commence  it.  It 
might  be  that  the  defeat  whidi  the  Russtans  had 

^ByAsooBiit'Lobaii;  .. 
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just  Mfitained  at  Routschouk  had  inflated  his  hopes ; 
perhaps  he  imagined  that  he  mighty  by  menace^  ar- 
rest the  preparations  of  Alexander. 

It  was  prince  Konrakin  whom  he  addressed. 
That  ambassador  having  just  made  protestations 
of  the  pacific  intentions  of  his  master,  he  inter*- 
nqrted  him :  ^  No/'  exclaimed  he^  ^*  your  master 
desires  war ;  I  know,  through  my  generals,  that 
the  Russian  army  is  hurrying  towards  theNiemen! 
The  emperor  Alexander  deludes,  and  gains  all  my 
^iToys!*^  Then,  perceiving  Caulaincourt,  he  ra* 
pidly  traversed  the  hall,  and  violently  appealing 
to  him,  said:  ^Yes,  and  you  too  have  become  a 
Rnssian :  you  have  been  seduced  by  the  empetor 
Alexander/*  The  dnke  firmly  replied,  '^  Yes,  sire ; 
because,  in  tMs  question,  I  consider  him  to  be  a 
Fretiehman/^  Napoleon  was  silent;  but  from  that 
moment,  he  treated  that  great  digmtary  coldly, 
without,  however,  absolutely  r^elling  him :  several 
tames  he  even  essayed,  by  fresh  arguments,  inter* 
mi^ed  whh  lamiKar  caresses,  to  win  him  over  to  his 
opinion,  hnt  ineffectually;  he  always  found  him 
infletxiUe;.  ready  to  serve  him,  but  without  approv- 
ing the  nature  of  the  service. 

sssts^sasassstassBsm 
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.  WjOLc;  Napoleon,  prompted  by  his  natural  cha* 
racter>  by  his  position,  and  by  circumstances^  thus 
iHPpear«4  to  wiak  fur,  and  tq  accelerate  the  period 
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of  conflict,  he  preserved  the  secret  of  his  embafrass- 
nient.  The  year  1811  was  wasted  in  parleys  about 
peace,  and  preparations  for  war.  181S  had  just 
begun,  and  the  horizon  was  already  obscured.  Our 
armies  in  Spain  had  given  way;  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
was  taken  by  the  English  (on  the  19th  of  January, 
18 IS);  the  discussions  of  Napoleon  with  the  Pope 
increased  in  bitterness ;  Kutusof  had  destroyed  the 
Turkish  army  on  the  Danube  (on  the  8th  of  De- 
cember, 1811);  France  even  became  alarmed  about 
her  means  of  subsistence ;  every  thing,  in  short, 
appeared  to  divert  the  attention  of  Napoleon  from 
Russia ;  to  recall  it  to  France,  and  fix  it  there ; 
while  he,  far  from  blinding  his  judgment,  recog-' 
nized  in  these  contrarieties  the  indications  of  his 
ever-faithful  fortune.  '  ' 

It  was,  especially  in  the  midst  of  those  long 
winter  nights,  when  individuals  are  left  more  than 
usually  to  their  own  reflections,  that  his  star  seemed 
to  enlighten  him  with  its  most  brilliant  illumina- 
tion :  it  exhibited  to  him  the  difibrent  ruling  genii 
of  the  vanquished  nations,  in  silence  awaiting  the 
moment  for  avenging  their  wrongs;  the  dangers 
which  he  was  about  to  confront,  those  which  he 
left  behind  him,  even  in  his  own  family :  it  showed 
him,  that  like  the  returns  of  his  army,  the  census  of 
the  population  of  his  empire  was  delusive,  not  so 
much  in  respect  to  its  numerical  as  to  its  rea? 
strength ;  scarcely  any  men  were  included  in  it  but 
diose  who  were  oM  in  years,  or  worn  olit  in  the  ser* 
vice,  and  children^^few  men  in  the  prime  of  life. 
Where  were  they?  The  tears  of  wives,  the  cries' t>f 
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motbers  answered!  ho  wed  in  sudness  to  the  earthy 
which^  but  for  them,  would  remain  uncultivated, 
they  cursed  tha  scourge  of  war  as  identified  in  his 
person. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  about  to  attack  Russia^ 
without  haviftg  si^^bjected  Spain ; .  forgetting  the. 
principle  of  which  he  himself  so  often  supplied- 
both  the  preoept  and  example,  ^'  mever  to  strike  at 
two  points  at  once  ;  but  on  one  only,  and  always* 
in  mass/'  Wherefore,  in  fact,  should  he  abandon, 
a  brilliant,  though  uncertain  position,  in  order  to 
throw  himself  into  so  critical  a  situation,  that  the. 
slightest  check  might  ruin  every  thing ;  and  where 
every  reverse  would  be  decisive  ? 

At  that  moment,  no  necessity  of  position,  no. 
sentiment  of  self-love,  could  prompt  Napoleon  to 
combat  his  own  arguments,  and  prevent  Inm  from 
listening  to  himself.  Hence  he  became  thoughtful 
and  agitated.  He  collected  accounts  of  the  actual, 
condition  of  the  different . powers  of  Europe;  he. 
ordered  an  exact  and  complete  summary  of  tihiem 
to  be  made ;  and  buried  himself  in  the  perusal : . 
his  anxiety  increased ;  to  him  of  all  men,  irresolu*.. 
tion  was  a  punishment.  * 

Fref  uently  was  he  discovered  half  reclined  on  a 
aQ£»,  where  he  remained  for  hours*  plunged  in  pro*- 
fimnd  meditation }  then  he  would  start  up,  con-> 
Tulsively*  and  with  an  ejaculation,  fancying  he 
heard  his  i^an^e,  he  would  e^i^claim,  ''  Who  calls 
me  V!  .Then.nisi^,  and  walking  aboi:^t  with  bur-* 
ri^  f^ps^  he  j(^t  Iqngth  added,  ''  No !.  beyond  a. 
dwbt^  n9|hiQg  in  yet  sufficiently .  mi^tured  xoun^r 
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me^  eren  in  my  own  family,  to  admit  bf  so  distant 
a  war.  It  must  be  delayed  for  three  years!** 
And  he  gave  orders  that  the  summary  which 
reminded  him  of  the  dangers  of  his  position  should 
be  constantly  left  on  his  table.  It  was  his  frequent 
subject  of  consultation^  and  every  time  he  did  so, 
he  approved  and  repeated  his  first  conclusions.       ' 

It  is  not  known  what  dictated  so  salutary  an 
inspiration ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  about  that  epoch 
(the  ^th  of  March,  181S),  Czernicheff  was  the 
bearer  of  new  proposals  to  his  sovereign.  Napoleon 
offered  to  make  a  declaration  that  he  would  con« 
tribute,  neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  to  the  re* 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland ;  and  to 
come  to  an  understanding  about  the  other  subjects 
in  dispute. 

At  a  later  period,  (on  the  17th  of  April,)  the 
Duke  of  Bassano  proposed  to  Lord  Castlereagh  an 
arrangement  relative  to  the  Peninsula,  and'the  king-* 
dom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  }  and  in  other  respects  of- 
fered to  negotiate  on  the  basis,  that  each  of  the  two 
powers  should  keep  all  that  war  could  not  wrest 
from  it.  But  Castlereagh  replied,  that  the  engage^ 
ments  of  good  faith  would  *n6t  permit  England  to* 
treat  without  making  the  recognition  of  Ferdinand 
VII.  as  king  of  Spain  a  preliminary  of  the  nego- 
tiation. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  Maret,  in  apprising  Count 
Romanzoff  of  this  communication,  recapitulated  a 
portion  of  the  complaints  whidi  Napoleon  made 
against  Russia; — firstly,  the  ukase  of  the  81  st  of 
December,  1810,  which  prohibited  the  entry  into 
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Bnssia  of  tbe  greater  part  of  French  productions^ 
and  destroyed  the  continental  system;  secondly,  the 
protest  of  Alexander  against  the  union  of  the  duchy 
(tf  Oldenburg;  and  thirdly,  the  armaments  of  Russia. 

This  minister  referred  to  the  fact  of  Napoleon 
having  offered  to  grant  an  indemnity  to  the  Duke  of 
Oldenburg,  and  to  enter  into  a  formal  engagement 
not  to  concur  in  any  undertaking  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Poland ;  that,  in  1811,  he  had  proposed  to 
Alexander,  to  give  Prince  Koi^rakin  the  requisite 
powers  to  treat  with  the  duke  of  Bassano  respect- 
iog  all  matters  in  dispute ;  but  that  the  Russian 
emperor  had  eluded  the  overture,  by  promising  to 
send  Nesselrode  to  Paris ;  a  promise  which  was  never 
fulfilled. 

The  Russian  ambassador,  almost  at  the  same 
time,  transmitted  the  emperor  Alexander's  ulti- 
matum, which  required  the  entire  evacuation  of 
Prussia ;  that  of  Swedish  Pomerania ;  a  reduction 
of  the  garrison  of  Dantzic.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
oAered  to  accept  an  indemnity  for  the  duchy  of 
Oldenburg ;  he  was  willing  to  enter  into  commercial 
arrangements  with  France ;  and  finally  promised 
empty  modifications  of  the  ukase  of  the  Slst  De- 
cember, 1810. 

But  it  was  too  late :  besides,  at  the  point  to  which 
both  parties  were  now  arrived,  that  ultimatum 
necessarily  led  to  war.  Napoleon  was  too  proud, 
both  of  himself  and  of  France,  he  was  too  much 
overruled  by  his  position,  to  yield  to  a  menacing 
negotiator,  to  leave  Prussia  at  liberty  to  throw 
herself  into  the  <^n  arms  of  Russia,  and  thus  to 
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abandon  Poland.  He  was  too  far  advanced;  he 
would  be  obliged  to  retrograde,  in  order  to  find  a 
resting  point ;  and  in  his  situation.  Napoleon  con- 
sidered every  retrograde  step  as  the  incipient  point 
of  a  complete  downfall. 
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His  wishes  for  delay  being  thus  frustrated,  he  sur-. 
veyed  the  enormous  volume  of  his  military  strength ; 
the  recollections  of  Tilsit  and  Erfurt  were  revived ; 

ft 

he  received  with  complacency  delusive  informa-> 
tion  respecting  the  character  of  his  rival.  At  one 
time,  he  hoped  that  Alexander  would  give  way  at 
the  approach  of  so  menacing  an  invasion ;  at  an- 
other, he  gave  the  reins  to  his  conquering  imagina- 
tion ;  he  indulgently  allowed  it  to  deploy  its  masses 
from  Cadiz  to  Cazan,  and  to  cover  the  whole  of 
Europe.  In  the  next  moment  his  fancy  rioted  in 
the  pleasure  of  being  at  Mascow.  That  city  was 
eight  hundred  leagues  from  him,  and  already  he 
was  collecting  information  with  respect  to  it,  as  if 
he  was  on  the  eve  of  occupying  it.  A  French  phy- 
sician having  recently  arrived  from  that  capital,  he 
sent  for,  and  interrogated  him  as  to  the  diseases 
there  prevalent ;  he  even  went  back  to  the  plague 
which  had  formerly  desolated  it ;  he  was  anxious 
to  learn  its  origin,  progress,  and  termination.    The 
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answers  of  ibis  physician  were  so  satkfbctory^  that 
be  ixBioediately  attached  him  to  his  seryice* 

Fully  iiDpressed,  however^  with  a  sense  of  the 
peril  in  which  he  was  about  to  embark,  he  sought 
to  surround  himself  with  all  his  friends.  Even  Tal- 
leyrand was  recalled  ;  he  was  to  have  been  sent  to 
Warsaw,  but  the  jealousy  of  a  rival  and  an  intrigue 
again  involved  him  in  disgrace  ;  Napoleon,  deluded 
by  a  calumny,  adroitly  circulated,  believed  that  he 
had  been  betrayed  by  him.  His  anger  was  ex- 
treme ;  its  expression  tenable.  Savary  made  vain 
efforts  to  undeceive  him,  which  were  prolonged  up 
to  the  epoch  of  our  entry,  into  Wilna ;  there  that 
minister  again  sent  a  letter  of  Talleyrand  to  the 
emperor ;  it  depicted  the  influence  of  Turkey  and 
Sweden  on  the  Russian  war^  and  made  an  offer  of 
employing  his  most  zealous  efforts  in  negotiating 
with  those  two  powers*       .     . 

But  Napoleon  only. replied. to  it  by  an  exdama* 
tionof  contempt :  ^*  Does  that  man  believe  himself 
ta  be  so.  necessary  ?  Does  he  .expect  to  teach  me  ?" 
He  then  compelled  his. secretary  to  send  that  letter 
to  the  v^ry  minister  who  stood  most  ip.  dread  of 
Talleyrand's  influence.. 

"  It.  would  Wk%  be  correct  to  say;  that  all  those 
nbout  Napoleon,  beheld  the  r war  with  an  anxious, 
eyew^i  I|^ide  ;the  palace^  as  well  as  without  it,  many 
niiitwy^Bi^njifkere  found  wliO:entered  with  ardoac 
mto  tbft  policy:  of  th§ir  chief.  The  greater  part 
agreed  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  conquest  of  B<ussia> 
^iher  beoause.  their  hopes  discerned  in  it  a  means 
oi  acquiring  .something!  according  .to  their,  positipn^ 
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from  the  lowest  distinction  up  to  a  throne ;  or  that 
they  suffered  themselves  to  participate  in  the  eu"* 
thusiasm  of  the  Poles ;  or  that  the  expedition,  if 
conducted  with  prudence,  might  fairly  look  to  suc- 
cess; or^  to  sum  up  all,  because  they  conceived 
every  thing  possible  to  Napoleon. 

Among  the  ministers  of  the  emperor,  several  dis* 
approved  it ;  the  greater  number  preserved  silence : 
one  alone  was  accused  of  flattery,  and  that  without 
any  ground.  It  is  true  he  was  heard  to  repeat, 
<^  That  the  emperor  was  not  sufficiently  great ;  thatt 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  become  greater  still,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  stop/'  But  that  minister  was» 
in  reality,  what  so  many  courtiers  wished  to  appear ; 
he  had  a  real  and  absolute  faith  in  the  genius  and 
fortune  of  his  sovereign. 

In  other  respects,  it  is  wrong  to  impute  to  his 
counsels  a  large  portion  of  our  misfortunes.  Na« 
poleon  was  not  a  man  to  be  influenced.  So  soon 
as  his  object  was  marked  out,  and  he  had  made  ad- 
vances towards  its  acquisition,  he  admitted  of  no 
farther  contradiction.  He  then  appeared  as  if  he 
would  hear  nothing  but  what  flattered  his  deter- 
mination; he  repelled  with  ill-humour,  and  even 
with  apparent  incredulity,  all  disagreeable  intelli- 
gence, as  if  he  feared  to  be  shaken  by  it.  Thia 
mode  of  acting  changed  its  name  according  to  his 
fortune ;  when  fortunate,  it  was  called  force  of 
character ;  when  unfortunate,  it  was  designated  as 
infatuation. 

The  knowledge  of  such  a  disposition  induced 
some  subalterns  to  make  false  reports   to  him. 
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£ven  a  nuoister  himself  felt  occasionally  compelled 
to  maintain  a  dangerous  silence.  The  former  in- 
flated his  hopes  of  success,  in  order  to  imitate  the 
proud  confidence  of  their  chiefs  and  in  order,  by 
their  countenance,  to 'stamp  upon  his  mind  the  im« 
pression  of  a  happy  omen ;  the  second  sometimes 
declined  communicating  bad  news,  in  order,  as  he 
said,  to  avoid  the  harsh  rebuffs  which  he  had  then 
to  encounter. 

But  this  fear,  which  did  not  restrain  Caulaincourt 
and  several  others,  had  as  little  influence  upon  Du* 
roc,  Daru,  Lobau,  Rapp,  Lauriston,  and  sometimes 
even  Berthier.  These  ministers  and  generals,  each 
in  his  sphere,  did  not  spare  the  emperor  when  the 
truth  was  to  be  told.  If  it  so  happened  that  he  was 
enraged  by  it,  Duroc,  without  yielding,  assumed  an 
air  of  indifference  j  Lobau  resisted  with  roughness  ; 
Berthier  sighed,  and  retired  with  tears  in  his  eyes ; 
Caulaincourt  and  Daru,  the  one  turning  pale,  the 
other  reddening  with  anger,  repelled  the  vehement 
contradietions  of  the  emperor ;  the  first  with  im- 
petuous obstinacy,  and  the  second  with  short  and 
dry  determination. 

It  should,  however,  be  added  here,  that  these 
warm  discussions  were  nqver  productive  of  bad  con*** 
sequences ;  good  temper  was  restored  immediately 
after,  apparently  without  leaving  any  other  impres- 
iion  than  redoubled  esteem  on  the  part  of  Napoleon, 
for  the  noble  frankness  which  they  had  displayed. 

I  have  entered  into  these  details,  because  they 
•re  either  not  known,  or  imperfectly  known ;  be- 
cause Napoleon  in  his  closet  was  quite  different 
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from  the  emperor  in  public ;  and  because  this  por- 
tion of  the  palace  has  hitherto  remained  secret ; 
for,  in  that  new  and  serious  court,  there  was  little 
conversation :  all  were  rigorously  classed^  so  that 
one  sidon  knew  not  what  passed  in  another ;  finally, 
because  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  great  events 
of  history,  without  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  cha- 
racter and  manners  of  the  principal  personages. 

Meantime  a  famine  threatened  France.  The 
universal  panic  quickly  aggravated  the  evil,  by  the 
precautions  which  it  suggested.  Avarice,  always 
prompt  in  seizing  the  means  of  enriching  itself, 
monopolized  the  corn  while  at  a  low  price,  and 
waited  till  hunger  should  repurchase  it  at  an  exor- 
bitant rate.  The  alarm  then  became  general.  Na- 
poleon was  compelled  to  suspend  his  departure ; 
he  impatiently  urged  his  council ;  but  the  steps  to 
be  taken  were  important,  his  presence  necessary ; 
and  that  war,  in  which  the  loss  of  every  hour  was 
irreparable,  was  delayed  for  two  months  longer. 

The  emperor  did  not  give  way  to  this  obstacle; 
the  delay,  besides,  gave  the  new  harvests  of  the 
Russians  time  to  grow.  These  would  supply  his 
cavalry ;  his  army  would  require  fewer  transports 
in  its  train :  its  progress  being  lightened,  would 
be  more  rapid ;  he  would  sooner  reach  the  enemy ; 
and  this  great  expedition,  like  so  many  others, 
would  be  terminated  by  a  battle. 

Such  were  his  anticipations;  for, without  deceiving 
himself  as  to  his  good  fortune,  he  reckoned  on  its 
influence  upon  others ;  it  entered  into  his  estimate 
of  his  forces.     It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  always 
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poshed  it  forward  where  other  things  failed,  making 
up  by  that  whatever  was  deficient  in  his  means, 
without  fearing  to  wear  it  out  by  constant  use,  in 
the  conviction  that  his  enemies  would  place  even 
more  faith  in  it  than  himself.  However,  it  will  be 
seen  in  the  sequel  of  this  expedition,  that  he  placed 
too  much  reliance  on  its  power,  and  that  Alexander 
was  able  to  evade  it. 

Such  was  Napoleon !  Superior  to  the  passions  of 
men  by  his  native  greatness,  and  also  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  being  controlled  by  a  still  greater 
passion !  for  when,  indeed,  are  these  masters  of  the 
world  ever  entirely  masters  of  themselves  ?  Mean- 
tune  blood  was  again  about  to  flow ;  and  thus,  in 
their  great  career,  the  founders  of  empires  press 
forward  to  their  object,  like  Fate,  whose  ministers 
they  seem,  (and  whose  march  neither  wars  nor 
earthquakes,  nor  all  the  scourges  which  Providence 
permits^  ever  arrest,)  without  deigning  to  make  the 
utility  of  their  purposes  comprehensible  to  their 
Victims. 
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The  time  for  deliberation  had  passed,  and  that 
for  action  at  last  arrived.  On  the  9th  of  Maj,  1812^ 
Napoleon,  hitherto  always  triumphant,  quitted  a 
palace  which  he  was  destined  never  again  to  enter 
victorious. 

From  Paris  to  Dresden  his  march  was  a  continued 
triumph.  The  east  of  France,  which  he  first  tra- 
versed, was  apart  of  the  empire  entirely  devoted  to 
him ;  very  different  from  the  west  and  the  south,  she 
was  only  acquainted  with  him  by  means  of  benefits 
and  victories.  Numerous  and  brilliant  armies, 
attracted  by  the  fertility  of  Germany,  and  which 
.imagined  themselves  marching  to  a  prompt  and 
certain  glory,  proudly  traversed  those  countries, 
scattering  their  money  among  them,  and  consuming 
their  productions.  War,  in  that  quarter,  always 
bore  the  semblance  of  justice. 

At  a  later  period,  when  our  victorious  bulletins 
reached  them,  the  imagination,  astonished  to  see 
itself  surpassed  by  the  reality,  caught  fire ;  enthu- 
siasm possessed  these  people,  as  in  the  times  of 
AusterlitJE  and  Jena;  numerous  groups  collected 
round  the  couriers,  whose  tidings  were  listened  to 
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with  avidity ;  and  the  inhabitants^  in  a  transport  of 
joy,  neyer  separated  without  exclamations  of '^  Long 
live  the  emperor  1  Long  live  our  brave  army !" 

It  is,  besides,  well  known,  that  this  portion  of 
France  has  been  warlike  from  time  immemorial. 
It  is  frontier  ground;  its  inhabitants  are  nursed 
amidst  the  din  of  arms ;  and  arms  are,  consequently, 
held  there  in  honour.  It  was  the  common  con- 
versation in  that  quarter,  that  this  war  would  libe- 
rate Poland,  so  much  attached  to  France  ;  that  the 
barbarians  of  Asia,  with  whom  Europe  was  threat- 
ened, would  be  driven  back  into  their  native  deserts ; 
that  Napoleon  would  once  more  return,  loaded  with 
all  the  fruits  of  victory.  Would  not  the  eastern 
departments  profit  most  by  that  event  ?  Up  to  that 
time,  were  they  not  indebted  for  their  wealth  to 
war,  which  caused  all  the  commerce  of  France  with 
Europe  to  pass  through  their  hands  ?  Blockaded, 
in  fact,  in  every  other  quarter,  the  empire  only 
breathed  and  received  its  supplies  through  its  east- 
em  provinces. 

For  ten  years,  their  roads  had  been  covered  with 
travellers  of  all  ranks,  hastening  to  admire  the 
great  nation,  its  daily  embellished  metropolis,  the 
chefr^Tcsuvre  of  all  the  arts,  and  of  all  ages,  which 
victory  had  there  assembled ;  and  especially  that 
extraordinary  man  who  seemed  destined  to  carry 
the  national  glory  beyond  every  degree  of  glory 
hitherto  known.  Gratified  in  their  interests,  flat- 
tered in  their  vanity,  th,e  people  of  the  east  of 
France  owed  every  thing  to  victory.  Neither  were 
they  ungrateful ;  they  followed  the  emperor  with 
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their  warmest  wishes :  on  all  sides  were;  acclamatioiiB 
and  triumphal  arches ;  on  all  sides  the  same  inten- 
sity of  devotion. 

In  Germany,  there  was  less  affection,  but,  per- 
haps, more  homage.  Conquered  and  subjected,  the 
Germans,  either  as  soothing  to  their  vanity,  or  from 
habitual  inclination  for  the  marvellous,  were  tempted 
to  consider  Napoleon  as  a  supernatural  being. 
Astonished,  beside  themselves,  and  carried  along  by 
the  universal  impulse,  these  worthy  people  exerted 
themselves  to  be,  sincerely,  all  that  it  was  requisite 
to  seem. 

They  hurried  forward  to  line  both  sides  of  the 
long  road  by  which  the  emperor  passed.  Their 
princes  quitted  their  capitals,  and  thronged  the 
towns,  where  the  great  arbiter  of  their  destiny  was 
to  pass  a  few  short  moments  of  his  journey.  The 
empress,  and  a  numerous  court,  followed  Napoleon  ; 
he  proceeded  to  confront  the  terrible  risks  of  a  di- 
stant and  perilous  war,  as  if  he  were  returning  vic- 
torious and  triumphant.  This  was  not  the  mode 
in  which  he  was  formerly  accustomed  to  meet  a 
conflict. 

He  had  expressed  a  wish  that  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  several  kings,  and  a  crowd  of  princes^ 
sliould  meet  him  at  Dresden  on  his  way :  his  desire 
was  fulfilled  ;  all  thronged  to  meet  him — some  led 
by  hope,  others  prompted  by  fear  :  for  himself,  his 
motives  were  to  iQake  sure  of  his  power,  to  exhibit 
and  to  enjoy  it. 

In  this  approximation  with  the  ancient  house  of 
Austria,  his  ambition  delighted  in  exhibiting  to 
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Geniiany  a  family  meeting.  He  imagined  that  so 
brilliant  an  assemblage  of  sovereigns  would  advan- 
tageously contrast  with  the  isolated  state  of  the 
Russian  monarch  ;  and  that  he  would  probably  be 
alarmed  by  so  general  a  desertion.  In  fact^  this 
assembly  of  coalesced  monarchs  seemed  to  announce 
that  this  war  with  Russia  was  European. 

He  was  then  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  exhibit- 
ing to  it  his  consort,  the  daughter  of  its  emperors, 
sitting  by  his  side.  Whole  nations  had  quitted  their 
homes  to  throng  his  path ;  rich  and  poor,  nobles 
and  plebeians,  friends  and  enemies^  all  hurried  to 
the  scene.  Their  curious  and  anxious  groups  were 
seen  crowding  together  in  the  streets,  the  roads,  and 
the  public  places ;  they  passed  whole  days  and 
nights  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  door  and  win- 
dows of  his  palace.  It  was  not  his  crown,  his  rank, 
the  luxury  of  his  court,  but  him  only,  on  whom  they 
desired  to  feast  their  eyes ;  it  was  a  memento  of  his 
features  which  they  were  anxious  to  obtain :  they 
.wished  to  be  able  to  tell  their  less  fortunate 
countrymen  and  posterity,  that  they  had  seen  Na- 
poleon. 

On  the  stage,  poets  so  far  degraded  themselves 
as  to  make  him  a  divinity.  It  was  in  this  manner 
that  wbole  nations  became  his  flatterers. 

There  was,  in  fact,  little  difference  between  kings 
and  people  in  the  homage  of  admiration ;  no  one 
waited  for  the  example  of  imitation ;  the  agreement 
was  unanimous.  Nevertheless,  the  inward  senti- 
ments were  very  different. 

At  this  important  interview,  we  were  attentive  in 
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observing  the  different  degrees  of  2eal  which  these 
princes  exhibited,  and  the  various  shades  of  our 
chieftain's  pride.  We  had  hoped  that  his  prudence, 
or  the  worn-out  feeling  of  displaying  his  power, 
would  prevent  him  from  abusing  it ;  but  was  it  to 
be  expected  that  he,  who,  while  yet  an  inferior, 
never  spoke,  even  to  his  superiors,  but  in  the  Ian* 
guage  of  command,  now  that  he  was  the  conqueror 
and  master  of  them  all,  could  submit  to  tedious  and 
minute  details  of  ceremony  T  He,  however,  displayed 
moderation,  and  even  tried  to  make  himself  agree- 
able ;  but  it  was  obviously  an  effort,  and  not  with- 
out allowing  the  fatigue  it  gave  him  to  be  perceived. 
Among  these  princes,  he  had  rather  the  air  of  re- 
ceiving  them,  than  of  being  by  them  received. 

As  to  them,  it  might  be  said,  that,  knowing  his 
pride,  and  become  hopeless  of  subduing  him,  except 
by  means  of  himself,  these  monarchs  and  their 
people  only  humbled  themselves  before  him,  in 
order  to  aggravate  the  disproportion  of  his  eleva- 
tion, and  by  so  doing,  to  dazzle  his  moral  vision. 
In  their  assemblies,  their  attitude,  their  words,  even 
the  tone  of  their  voice,  attested  his  ascenda.ncy  over 
them.  All  were  assembled  there  for  his  sake  alone  i 
They  scarcely  hazarded  an  objection,  so  impressed 
were  they  with  the  full  conviction  of  that  supe- 
riority, of  which  he  was  himself  too  well  aware.  A 
feudal  lord  could  not  have  exacted  more  of  his  vas^ 
sal  chiefs.  . 

His  levee  presented  a  still  more  remarkable  spec- 
tacle !  Sovereign  princes  came  to  it  in  order  to  wait 
for  an  audience  of  the  conqueror  of  Europe.   They 
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were  so  intermingled  with  his  officers^  that  the  lat^ 
ter  were  frequently  warning  each  other  to  take  care^ 
and  not  to  crowd  upon  these  new  courtiers,  who 
were  confounded  with  them.  It  was  thus  that  the 
presence  of  Napoleon  made  distinctions  disappear ; 
he  was  as  much  their  chief  as  ours.  This  common 
dependency  appeared  to  put  all  around  him  on  a 
level.  It  is  probable  that,  even  then,  the  ill-disguised 
military  pride  of  several  French  generals  gave  offence 
to  these  princes,  with  whom  they  conceived  them- 
selves raised  to  an  equality  ;  and,  in  fact,  whatever 
may  be  the  noble  blood  and  rank  of  the  vanquished, 
his  victor  becomes  his  equal. 

The  more  prudent  among  us,  however,  began  to 
be  alarmed ;  they  said,  but  in  an  under-tone,  that 
a  man  must  fancy  himself  more  than  human  to  de- 
naturalize and  displace  every  thing  in  this  manner, 
without  fearing  to  involve  himself  in  the  universal 
confusion.  They  saw  these  monarchs  quitting  the 
palace  of  Napoleon  with  their  eyes  inflamed,  and 
their  bosoms  swoln  with  the  most  poignant  resent- 
ment. They  pictured  them,  during  the  night,  when 
alone  with  their  ministers,  giving  vent  to  the  hearts 
felt  chagrin  by  which  they  were  devoured.  Every 
thing  was  calculated  to  render  their  suffering  more 
acute !  How  importunate  was  the  crowd  which  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  through,  in  order  to  reach  the 
gate  of  their  proud  master,  while  their  own  re- 
mained deserted !  Indeed,  all  things,  even  their 
own  people,  appeared  to  betray  them.  While  boast- 
ing of  his  good  fortune,  was  it  not  evident  that  he 
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was  insulting  their  misfortune  ?  They  had,  there* 
forp,  come  to  Dresden  in  order  to  swell  the  pomp  of 
Napoleon's  triumph — for  it  was  over  them  that  he 
thus  triumphed :  each  cry  of  admiration  offisred  to 
him  was  a  cry  of  reproach  to  them ;  his  grandeur 
was  their  humiliation,  his  victory  their  defeat. 

Doubtless  they,  in  this  manner,  gave  vent  to  their 
bitter  feelings;  and  hatred,  day  after  day,  sank 
more  deeply  into  their  hearts.  One  prince  was  first 
observed  to  withdraw  precipitately  from  this  pain- 
ful position.  The  Empress  of  Austria,  whose  an- 
cestors General  Buonaparte  had  dispossessed  in 
Italy,  made  herself  remarked  by  her  aversion, 
which  she  vainly  endeavoured  to  disguise ;  it  escaped 
from  her  by  an  involuntary  impulse,  which  Napo- 
leon instantly  detected,  and  subdued  by  a  smile : 
but  she  employed  her  understanding  and  attraction 
in  gently  winning  hearts  to  her  opinion,  in  order  to 
sow  them  afterwards  with  the  seeds  of  her  hatred. 

The  Empress  of  France  unintentionally  aggra- 
vated this  fatal  disposition.  She  was  observed  to 
eclipse  her  mother-in-law  by  the  superior  magnifi- 
cence of  her  costume :  if  Napoleon  required  more 
reserve,  she  resisted,  and  even  wept,  till  the  empe- 
ror, either  through  affection,  fatigue,  or  absence  of 
mind,  was  induced  to  give  way.  Itis  also  asserted  that 
notwithstanding  her  origin,  remarks  calculated  to 
wound  German  pride  escaped  that  princess^  in  ex- 
travagant comparisons  between  her  native  and  her 
adopted  country.  Napoleon  rebuked  her  for  .this, 
but  gently ;  he  was  pleased  with  a  patriotism  whiph 
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he  had  himself  inspired ;  and  he  fancied  he  repaired 
her  imprudent  language  by  the  munificence  of  his 
presents. 

This  assemblage,  therefore,  could  not  fail  of  irri- 
tating a  variety  of  feelings :  the  vanity  of  many  was 
wounded  by  the  collision.  Napoleon,  however,  hav- 
ing exerted  himself  to  please,  thought  that  he  had 
given  general  satisfaction  :  while  waiting  at  Dres- 
den the  result  of  the  marches  of  his  army,  the  nu- 
merous columns  of  which  were  still  traversing  the 
territories  of  his  allies,  he  more  especially  occupied 
himself  with  his  political  arrangements. 

General  Lauriston,  ambassador  from  France  at 
Petersburgh,  received  orders  to  apply  for  the  Rus- 
sian emperor's  permission  to  proceed  to  Wilna,  in 
order  to  communicate  definitive  proposals  to  him. 
General  Narbonne,  aid-de-camp  of  Napoleon,  de- 
parted for  the  imperial  head-quarters  of  Alexander, 
in  order  to  assure  that  prince  of  the  pacific  inten- 
tions of  France,  and  to  invite  him  to  Dresden.  The 
archbishop  of  Malines  was  despatched  in  order  to 
direct  the  im|)ulses  of  Polish  patriotism.  The  King 
of  Saxony  made  up  his  mind  to  the  loss  of  the  grand 
duchy ;  but  he  was  flattered  with  the  hope  of  a  more 
substantial  indemnity. 

•  Meantime,  ever  since  the  first  days  of  meeting, 
sorprise  was  expressed  at  the  absence  of  the  King 
of  Pruasia  from  the  imperial  court ;  but  it  was  soon 
understood  that  he  was  prohibited  from  coming. 
This  prince  was  the  more  alarmed  in  proportion  as 
he  had  less  deserved  such  treatment.  His  presence 
would  have  been  embarrassing.    Nevertheless,  en- 
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couraged  by  Narbonne,  he  resolved  on  making  his 
appearance.  When  hb  arrival  was  announced  to 
the  emperor,  the  latter  grew  angry,  and  at  first  re- 
fused to  see  him : — ^*  What  did  this  prince  want  of 
him?  Was  not  the  constant  importunity  of  his 
letters,  and  his  continual  solicitations  sufficient} 
Why  did  he  come  again  to  persecute  him  with  his 
presence  ?  What  need  had  he  of  him  V*  But  Duroc 
insbted ;  he  reminded  Napoleon  of  the  want  that  he 
would  experience  of  Prussia,  in  a  war  with  Russia ; 
and  the  doors  of  the  emperor  were  opened  to  the 
monarch.  He  was  received  with  the  respect  due  to 
his  superior  rank.  His  renewed  assurances  of  fide- 
lity, of  which  he  gave  numerous  proofs,  were  ac- 
cepted* 

It  was  reported  at  that  time,  that  this  monarch 
was  led  to  expect  the  possession  of  the  Russo- 
German  provinces,  which  his  troops  were  to  be  com- 
robsioned  to  invade.  It  is  even  affirmed  that,  after 
their  conquest,  he  demanded  their  investiture  from 
Napoleon.  It  has  been  added,  but  in  vague  termSf 
that  Napoleon  allowed  the  Prince-Royal  of  Prussia 
to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  one  of  hb  nieces.  This  waa 
to  be  the  remuneration  for  the  services  which  Prussia 
was  to  render  him  in  thb  new  war.  He  prombed, 
so  he  expressed  himself,  that  he  would  go  and  sound 
her.  It  was  thus  that  Frederick,  by  becoming  the 
relation  of  Napoleon,  would  be  enabled  to  preserve 
hb  diminbhed  power ;  but  proofs  are  wanting,  to 
show  that  the  idea  of  thb  marriage  seduced  the 
King  of  Prussia,  as  the  hope  of  a  similar  alliance 
had  seduced  the  Prince  of  Spain. 
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Such  at  that  time  was  the  submission  o£  sove* 
reigns  to  the  power  of  Napoleon.  It  offers  a  striking 
example  of  the  empire  of  necessity  over  all  persons^ 
and  shows  to  what  lengths  the  prospect  of  gain 
and  the  fear  of  loss  will  lead  princes  as  well  as  pri- 
vate persons. 

Meanwhile,  Napoleon  still  waited  the  result  of 
the  negotiations  of  Lauriston  and  of  Narbonne. 
He  hoped  to  vanquish  Alexander  by  the  mere  aspect 
of  his  united  army,  and,  above  all,  by  the  menacing 
splendour  of  his  residence  at  Dresden.  He  himself 
expressed  this  opinion,  when,  some  days  after,  at 
Posen,  he  said  to  General  DessoUes,  ^'  The  assem« 
Uage  at  Dresden  not  having  persuaded  Alexander 
to  make  peace,  it  was  now  solely  to  be  expected 
from  war/* 

On  that  day  he  talked  of  nothing  but  his  former 
victories.  It  seemed  as  if,  doubtful  of  the  future, 
he  recurred  to  the  past,  and  that  he  found  it  neces- 
aary  to  arm  himself  with  all  his  most  glorious  recol- 
leetiqns,  in  order  to  confront  a  peril  of  so  great  a 
magnftude.  In  fact,  then,  as  since,  he  felt  the  ne« 
cessity  of  deluding  himself  with  the  alleged  weak- 
ness of  his  rival's  character.  As  the  period  of  so 
great  an  invasion  approached,  he  hesitated  in  con- 
ndering  it  as  certain ;  for  he  no  longer  possessed 
the  consciousness  of  his  infallibility,  nor  that  war- 
like  assurance  which  the  &re  and  energy  of  youth 
impart,  nor  that  feeling  of  success  which  makes  it 
oertain. 

In  other  respects,  these  parleys  were  not  only 
attempts  to  preserve  peace,  but  an  additional  ruse 
de  guerre.    By  them  he  hoped  to  render  the  Rus- 
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sians  either  sufficiently  negligent,  to  let  ihemselves 
be  surprised,  dispersed,  or,  if  united,  sufficiently 
presumptuous  to  venture  to  wait  his  approach.  In 
either  case,  the  war  would  be  finished  by  a  coup-de^ 
main,  or  by  a  victory.  But  Lauriston  was  not 
received.  Narbonne,  when  he  returned,  stated, 
'Uhat  he  had  found  the  Russians  in  a  state  of  mind  as 
remote  from  dejection  as  from  boasting.  From  their 
emperor's  reply  to  him,  it  appeared  that  they  pre- 
ferred war  to  a  dishonourable  peace ;  that  they 
would  take  care  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
hazards  of  a  battle  against  too  formidable  an  enemy ; 
and  that,  in  short,  they  were  resolved  on  making 
every  sacrifice,  in  order  to  spin  out  the  war,  and  to 
baffle  Napoleon." 

This  answer,  which  reached  the  emperor  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  display  of  his  glory,  was 
treated  with  contempt.  To  say  the  truth,  I  must 
add,  that  a  great  Russian  nobleman  had  contributed 
to  deceive  him :  either  from  mistaken  views,  or 
from  artifice,  this  Muscovite  had  persuaded .  hini> 
that  his  own  sovereign  would  recede  at  the  sight  of 
difficulties^  and  be  easily  discouraged  by  reverses. 
Unfortunately,  the  remembrance  of  Alexander'^ 
obsequiousness  to  him  at  Tilsit  and  at  Erfurt  con* 
firmed  the  French  emperor  in  that  feUacious  opi- 
nion. 

He  remained  till  the  S9th  of  May  at  Dresden, 
proud  of  the  homage  which  he  knew  how  to  ap- 
preciate, exhibiting  to  Europe  princes  and  kingly- 
sprung  from  the  most  ancient  families  of  Germany, 
forming  a  numerous  court  round  a  prince  deriving 
all  distinction  from  himself.  He  appeared  to  take  a 
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pleasure  in  muhipljring  the  chances  of  the  great 
game  of  fortane^  as  if  to  encircle  with  them^  and 
render  less  extraordinary^  that  which  placed  him 
on  the  throne^  and  thus  to  accustom  others  as  well 
elf  to  them. 
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At  lengthy  impatient  to  conquer  the  Russians^  and 
escape  from  the  homage  of  the  Germans^  Napoleon 
quitted  Dresden.  He  only  remained  at  Posen  long 
enough  to  satisfy  the  Poles.  He  neglected  Warsaw, 
whither  the  war  did  not  imperiously  call  him,  and 
where  he  would  have  again  been  involved  in  poli- 
tics. He  stopped  at  Thorn,  in  order  to  inspect  his 
fortifications,  his  magazines,  and  his  troops.  There 
the  complaints  of  the  Poles,  whom  our  allies  pil« 
kged  without  mercy,  and  insulted,  reached  him. 
Napoleon  addressed  severe  reproaches,  and  even 
threats,  to  the  King  of  Westphalia :  but  it  is  well 
known  that  these  were  thrown  away;  that  their 
e£&ct  was  )ost  in  the  midst  of  too  rapid  a  movement ; 
that,  besides,  his  fits  of  anger,  like  all  other  fits,  were 
followed  by  exhaustion  ;  that  then,  with  the  return 
of  his  natural  good  humour,  he  regretted,  and  fre- 
quently tried,  to  soften  the  pain  he  had  occasioned ; 
that,  finally,  he  might  reproach  himself  as  the  cause 
of  the  disorders  which  provoked  him  ;  for,  from  the 
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Oder  to  the  ViBtula,  and  even  to  tke  Niemen,  if 
provisions  were  abundant  and  properly  stationed^ 
the  less  portable  foraging  supplies  were  deficient. 
Our  cftralry  were  already  forced  to  cut  the  green 
rye,  and  to  strip  the  houses  of  their  thatch,  in  order 
to  feed  their  horses.  It  is  true,  that  all  did  not 
stop  at  that ;  but  when  one  disorder  is  authorised, 
how  can  others  be  forbidden  ? 

The  evil  augmented  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Niemen.  The  emperor  had  calculated  upon  a  mul- 
titude of  light  cars  and  heavy  waggons,  each  des- 
tined to  carry  several  thousand  pounds  weight, 
through  a  sandy  region,  which  carts,  with  no  greater 
weight  than  some  quintals,  with  difficulty  traversed. 
These  conveyances  were  organized  in  battalions  and 
squadrons.  Each  battalion  of  light  cats,  called 
comtoises,  consisted  of  six  hundred,  and  might  carry 
six  thousand  quintals  of  flour.  The  battalion  of 
heavy  vehicles,  drawn  by  oxen,  carried  four  thousand 
eight  hundred  quintals.  There  were  besides  twenty- 
six  squadrons  of  waggons,  loaded  with  military 
equipages  ;  a  great  quantity  of  waggons  with  tools 
of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  thousands  of  artillery  and 
hospital  waggons,  one  siege  and  six  bridge  equi- 
pages. 

The  provision-waggons  were  to  take  in  their 
loading  at  the  magazines  established  on  the  Vistula. 
When  the  army  passed  that  river,  it  was  ordered  to 
provide  itself,  without  halting,  with  provisions  for 
twenty-five  days,  but  not  to  use  them  till  they  were 
beyond  the  Niemen.  In  conclusion,  the  greater  part 
of  these  means  of  transport  failed,  either  because 
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the  orgBQizfttion  of  soldiers,  to  aot  as  cotiduetors  of 
military  eooroys,  was  essentially  vicious,  the  motives 
of  honour  and  ambitioii  not  being  called  into  action 
te  maintain  proper  discipline  ;  or  chiefly  because 
these  vehicles  were  too  heavy  for  the  soil,  the  di« 
statnees  too  eonsiderable,  and  the  privations  and  fa« 
tignes  too  great ;  certain  it  is  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them  scarcely  reached  the  Vistula. 

The  army,  therefore,  provisioned  itself  on  its 
mardi.  The  eountry  being  fertile,  waggons,  cattle, 
and  provisions  of  all  kinds,  were  swept  off;  every 
thing  was  taken,  even  to  such  of  the  inhabitants  as 
were  neeesdary  to  eonduct  these  convoys.  Some 
days  after,  at  the  Niemen,  the  embarrassment  of  the 
passage,  and  the  celerity  of  the  first  hostile  marches, 
eansed  all  the  fruits  of  these  requisitions  to  be  aban- 
doned with  an  indifference  only  equalled  by  the 
violence  with  which  they  had  been  seized. 

The  importance  of  the  object,  however,  was  such 
as  nnglit  e&cnse  the  irregularity  of  these  proceed- 
ii^.  That  object  was  to  surprise  the  Russian  army, 
either  collected  or  dispersed;  in  short,  to  make  a 
coup^^mmn  with  400,000  men.  War,  the  worst  of 
aM  -scourges,  would  thus  have  been  shortened  in  its 
dnration.  Our  long  and  heavy  baggage-waggons 
wOtfldliave  encumbered  our  march.  It  was  much 
More  eonvenient  to  live  on  the  supplies  of  the 
ebnn<^,  as  we  rfhHild  1>e  able  to  indemnify  the  loss 
aftei'wards.  But  superOuous  wrong  was  committed 
as  well  as  necessary  wrong,  for  who  can  stop  mid* 
iwy  in  the  commission  oi  evil  ?  What  chief  oouH  be 
BSSponaMe  for  the  crowd  of  officers  and  soldiers 
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who  were  scattered  through  the  country  in  order 
to  collect  its  resources  ?  To  whom  were  complaints 
to  be  addressed  t  Who  was  to  punish  ?  All  was 
done  in  the  course  of  a  rapid  march ;  there  was 
neither  time  to  try^  nor  even  to  find  out  the  guilty. 
Between  the  affair  of  the  day  before,  and  that  of  the 
following  day,  how  many  others  hads  prung  up  I  for 
at  that  time  the  business  of  a  month  was  crowded 
into  a  single  day. 

Moreover,  some  of  the  leaders  set  the  example ; 
there  was  a  positive  emulation  in  evil.  In  that  re- 
specty  many  of  our  allies  surpassed  the  French.  We 
were  their  teachers  in  every  thing ;  but  in  copying 
our  qualities,  they  caricatured  our  defects.  Their 
gross  and  brutal  plunder  was  perfectly  revolting. 

But  the  emperor  was  desirous  to  have  order 
kept  in  the  middle  of  disorder.  Pressed  by  the  ac^ 
cusing  reproaches  of  two  allied  nations,  two  names 
were  more  especially  distinguished  by  his  indigna- 
tion. In  his  letters  are  found  these  words ;  *^  I 
have  suspended  generals  — —  and .  I  have  sup- 
pressed the  brigade ;  I  have  cashiered  it  in  the 

face  of  the  army,  that  is  to  say,  of  Europe. — I  have 

written  to ,  informing  him  that  he  ran  great 

risks  of  being  broke,  if  he  did  not  take  car^."  Some 
days  after  he  met  this  ,  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
and  still  indignant,  he  called  to  him,  '^  You  disgrace 
yourself ;  you  set  the  example  of  plunder.  Be  silent^ 
or  go  back  to  your  father ;  I  do  not  want  your  ser- 
vices any  further." 

•  From  Thorn,  Napoleon  descended  the  Vistula^ 
Graudentz  belonged  to  Prussia  j  he  avoided  passing 
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it ;  but  as  that  fortress  was  important  to  the  safety 
of  the  army,  ap  officer  of  artillery  and  some  fire- 
workers were  sent  thither,  with  the  ostensible  mo- 
tive of  making  cartridges ;  the  real  motive  remained 
a  secret ;  the  Prussian  garrison,  however,  was  nu- 
merous, and  stood  on  its  guard,  and  the  emperor, 
who  had  proceeded  onward,  thought  no  more  of  it. 

It  was  at  Marienburg  that  the  emperor  again  met 
Davoust.  That  marshal,  whether  through  pride, 
natural  or  acquired,  was  not  well  pleased  to  recog- 
nize as  his  leader  any  other  individual  than  the  mas- 
ter of  Europe.  His  character,  besides,  was  despotic, 
obstinate,  and  tenacious  ;  and  as  little  inclined  to 
yield  to  circumstances  us  to  men.  In  1809^  Berthier 
was  hb  commander  for  some  days,  during  which 
Davoust  gained  a  battle,  and  saved  the  army,  by 
disobeying  him.  Hence  arose  a  terrible  hatred  be- 
tween them :  during  the  peace  it  augmented,  but 
secretly;  for  they  lived  at  a  wide  distance  from 
each  other^  Berthier  at  Paris,  Davoust  at  Ham- 
burgh ;  but  this  Russian  war  again  brought  them 
together. 

Berthier  was  getting  enfeebled.  Ever  since  1805, 
war  had  become  completely  odious  to  him.  His 
talent  especially  lay  in  his  activity  and  his  memory. 
He  could  receive  and  transmit,  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night,  the  most  multiplied  intelligence  and 
orders  ;  but  on, this  occasion  he  had  conceived  him- 
self entitled  to  give  orders  himself.  These  orders 
displeased  Davoust.  Their  first  interview  was  a 
scene  of  violent  altercation  ;  it  occurred  at  Marien- 
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burg,  where  the  emperor  bad  just  arrived^  a&d  in 
his  presence. 

Davoust  expressed  himself  harshly,  and  even  vimt 
so  far  as  to  accuse  Berthier  of  incapacity  or  tvear 
chery.  They  both  threatened  each  other,  and  wh^a 
Berthier  was  gone.  Napoleon,  infiueticed  by  the 
naturally  suspicious  character  of  the  marshal^  exr 
claimed,  **  It  sometimes  happens  that  I  enteitain 
doubts  of  the  fidelity  of  my  oldest  compwiona  in 
arms ;  but  at  such  times  my  head  turns  rouAd  witb 
chagrin,  and  I  do  my  utmost  to  banish  bo  heart- 
rending a  suspicion/^ 

While  Davoust  was  probably  enjoying  the  dan^ 
gerous  pleasure  of  having  humbled  his  enemy,  the 
emperor  proceeded  to  Dantzic^  and  Berthier^  stung 
by  resentment,  followed  him  tb^re.  Frdm  that  tiaie^ 
the  seal,  the  glory  of  Davoust,  the  exertions  he  bad 
made  for  this  new  expedition,  all  that  ought  to  have 
availed  him,  began  to  be  looked  upon  unfavourably. 
The  emperor  had  written  to  him  "  that  as  the  war 
was  about  to  be  carried  into  a  barren  terrkory, 
where  the  enemy  would  destroy  every  things  it  was 
requisite  to  prepare  for  such  a  state  of  things#  by 
providing  every  thing  within  ourselvea :''  Davoust 
had  replied  to  this  by  an  enum^ation  of  hia  prefM^ 
rations—'^  He  had  70»00O  men^  who  were  coift- 
pletely  organijsed ;  they  carried  with  them  twen^r 
five  days'  provisions.  Each  company  donq^ed 
swimmers,  ma&ons,  bakers^  tailots^,  shoeaiakfw,  ftr«- 
mourers,  and  workmen  of  every  class.  They  carried 
every  thing  they  required  with  them ;  his  atmy  was 
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like  a  colony ;  hand-mills  followed.  He  had  antici- 
pated every  want ;  all  means  of  supplying  them 
were  ready." 

Such  great  exertions  ought  to  have  pleased; 
they^  however,  displeased ;  they  were  misrepre- 
sented. Insidious  observations  were  overheard  by 
the  emperpr.  *'  This  marshal/'  said  they  to  him, 
^  wishes  to  have  it  thought  that  he  has  foreseen^ 
amngod,  and  ^ceeuted  every  thing.  Is  the  empe^ 
tm,  then,  to  be  no  more  than  a  spectator  of  this 
expedition?  Must  the  glory  of  it  devolve  on 
Davoust  t''—- ''  In  fact/'  exclaimed  the  emperor, 
**  mie  would  think  it  was  he  that  commanded  the 
army/* 

They  even  went  further,  and  awakened  some  of  his 
dormant  fears :  **  Was  it  not  Davoust  who,  after  the 
victory  of  Jena,  drew  the  emperor  into  Poland  ?  Is  it 
not  he  who  is  now  anxious  for  this  new  Polish  war  ? 
— He  who  already  possesses  such  large  property  in 
tiiat  country,  whose  accurate  and  severe  probity 
has  wen  over  the  Poles,  and  who  is  suspected  of 
aspiring  to  their  throne  ?" 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  pride  of  Napo- 
leon was  shocked  by  seeing  that  of  his  lieutenants 
encroachiiig  so  mudi  on  his  own;  or  whether, 
in  the  course  of  this  irregular  war,  he  felt  himself 
tkwairted  more  and  more  by  the  methodical  genius 
of  Davoust ;  certain  it  is,  the  unfavourable  impres- 
sion  agamst  him  struck  deeper ;  it  was  productive 
of  &tal  consequences ;  it  removed  from  his  confi- 
dence a  boM,  tenacious  and  prudent  warrior,  and 
favoured  his  predilection  for  Murat,  whose  rashness 
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was  much  more  flattering  to  his  ambitious  hop^s. 
In  other  respects,  these  dissensions  between  his 
great  officers  did  not  displease  Napoleon ;  they 
gave  him  information ;  their  harmony  would  have 
inade  him  uneasy. 

From  Dantzic  the  emperor  proceeded,  on  the 
12th  of  June,  to  Konigsberg.  At  that  place  ended 
the  inspection  of  his  immense  magazines,  and  of  the 
second  resting-point  and  pivot  of  his  line  of  opera- 
tions. Immense  quantities  of  proviinons,  adequate 
to  the  immensity  of  the  undertaking,  were  there 
accumulated.  No  detail  had  been  neglected.  The 
active  and  impassioned  genius  of  Napoleon  was  then 
entirely  directed  towards  that  most  important  and 
difficult  department  of  his  expedition.  In  that  he 
was  profuse  of  exhortations^  orders,  and  even  money, 
of  which  his  letters  are  a  proof.  His  days  were  oo* 
cupied  in  dictating  instructions  on  that  sul^et ;  at 
Qight  he  frequently  rose  to  repeat  them  again. 
One  general  received,  on  a  single  day,  six  de- 
spatches from .  him,  all  distinguished  by  the  same 
solicitude. 

In  one,  these  words  were  remarked, ''  For  masses 
like  these,  if  precautions  be  not  taken,  the  grain  of 
no  country  can  suffice."  In  another,  **  It  will  be  re- 
quisite for  all  the  provision-waggons  to. be,  loaded 
with  flour,  bread,  rice,  vegetables^  and  brandy,  be- 
sides what  is  necessary  for  the  hospital  service.  The 
result  of  all  my  movements  will  assemble  400,000 
men  on  a  single  point.  There  will  be  nothing  then 
to  expect  from  the  country,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  every  thing  within  ourselves."   But,  on  the 
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one  hand^  the  meana  of  transport  were  badly  calcu- 
lated ;  and>  on  the  other,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
hurried  on  as  soon  as  be  was  put  in  motion. 


CHAP.  IIL 

From  Konigsberg  to  Gumbinnen,  he  reviewed 
several  of  his  armies ;  conversing  with  the  soldiers 
in  a  gay^  frank,  and  often  -abrupt  style ;  well  aware 
that,  with  such  unsophisticated  and  hardy  charac- 
ters, abruptness  is  looked  upon  as  frankness,  rude- 
ness as  force,  haughtiness  as  true  nobility;  and 
that  the  delicacy  and  graces  which  some  officers 
bring  with  them  from  the  salons  are  in  their  eyes 
no  better  than  weakness  and  pusillanimity ;  that 
these  appear  to  them  like  a  foreign  language,  which 
they  do  not  understand,  and  the  accents  of  which 
strike  them  as  ridiculous. 

According  to  his  usual  custom,  he  promenaded 
before,  the  ranks.  Knowing  in  which  of  his  wars 
each  regiment  had  been  with  him,  at  the  sight  of 
the  oldest  soldiers  he  occasionally  halted ;  to  one 
he  recalled  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids ;  another  he 
reminded  of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  or  Fried- 
land,  and  always  by  a  single  word,  accompanied  by 
a. familiar  caress.  The  veteran  who  believed  himself 
personally  recognized  by  his  emperor,  rose  in  con* 
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stqmnee  in  tbe  estimation  of  his  junior  companionBy 
who  regarded  him  as  an  object  of  envy.  * 

Napoleon^  in  this  manner,  continued  his  inspec- 
tion ;  he  overlooked  not  even  the  youngest  soldiers : 
it  seemed  as  if  every  thing  which  concerned  them 
was  to  him  matter  of  deep  interest;  their  least 
wants  seemed  known  to  him.  He  interrogated 
them:  Did  their  captains  take  care  of  them? 
had  they  received  their  pay?  were  they  in  want 
of  any  requisite  ?  he*  wished  to  see  their  knap- 
saeks. 

At  length  he  stopped  at  the  centre  of  this  regi« 
ment ;  there  being  apprised  of  the  places  that  were 
vacant,  he  required  aloud  the  names  of  the  most 
meritorious  in  the  ranks ;  he  called  those  who  were 
so  designated  before  him,  and  questiotied  them* 
How  many  years'  service  ?  how  many  campaigns  9 
what  wounds  ?  what  exploits  7  He  then  appointed 
them  officers,  and  caused  them  to  be  immediately 
installed^  himself  prescribing  the  forms  ^-*^I1  parti- 
cularities which  delighted  the  soldier  f  They  told 
each  other  how  this  great  emperor,  the  judge  of 
nations  in  the  mass,  occupied  himself  with  them  in 
their  minutest  details  ;  that  they  composed  his 
oldest  and  his  real  family  !  Thus  it  was  that  he  in-^ 
stilled  into  them  the  love  of  war,  of  glory  and  him- 
self. 

The  army,  meantime,  marched  from  1^  Vistula 
to  the  Niemen*  This  last  river,  from  Grodno  as  far 
as  Kowtio,  runs  parallel  with  the  Vistula.  The  river 
Preg;el,  which  unites  the  two,  was  loaded  with  pro- 
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rmomBi  000^000  men  repaired  thither  from  four 
different  points ;  there  they  found  bread  and  some 
fon^ng  provisions.  Th^e  provisions  ascended 
that  river  with  them>  as  for  as  its  direction  would 
allow*. 

When  the  army  was  obliged  to  quit  the  flotilla^ 
its  select  corps  took  with  tiiem  sufficient  provisions 
to  reach  and  cross  the  Niemen^  to  prepare  for  a 
victory,  and  to  arrive  at  Wilna«  There,  the  emperor 
calculated  on  the  magaitnes  of  the  idbiabitants,  on 
those  of  the  enemy  and  on  his  own,  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  brought  from  Dantzic,  by  the  Fri- 
aefahaff,  the  Pregel^  the  Deine,  the  canal  Frederic, 
sod  the  Villa. 

We  were  upon  the  verge  of  the  Russian  frontier ; 
from  right  to  left,  or  from  south  to  north,  the  army 
was  disposed  in  the  following  mam:ier,  in  front  of 
the  Niemen.  In  the  first  place,  on  the  extreme 
right,  and  issuing  from  OalHcia,  on  Drogiczin, 
Prince  Sehwartsenberg  and  34,000  Austrians ;  on 
their  left,  coming  from  Warsaw,  and  marching  on 
ttalystock  and  Grodno,  the  King  of  Westphalia, 
at  the  head  of  79^800  Weetphalions,  Siuons,  and 
Pdes  ;  by  die  side  of  them  was  the  Viceroy  of  Italy^ 
who  had  just  effected  the  junction,  near  Marienpol 
and  Pflonyi  of  79^00  Bavarians,  Italians  and 
French  ;  next,  the  emperor,  with  320,000  men, 
comnaAded  by  the  King  of  Naples,  the  Prince  of 
BckmnhU  thal>uhes  of  Dantaic^  Istria,  Reggio,  and 
Elchtngen.  They  advanced  from  Thorn,  Mariem 
wi^dcTj  and  Slbipg,  and»  oa  the  3Sd  of  June,  had 
assembled  in  a  single  mass  mass  near  Nogarisky,  a 
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league  above  Kowno.  Finally,  in  front  of  Tilsit, 
was  Macdonald,  and  S2|500  Prussians,  Bavarians, 
and  Poles,  composing  the  extreme  left  of  the  grand 
army. 

Every  thing  was  now  ready.  From  the  banks  of 
the  Guadalquivir,  and  the  shores  of  the  Calabrian 
sea,  to  the  Vistula,  were  assembled  6l7>000  men, 
of  whom  480,000  were  already  present ;  one  siege 
and  six  bridge  equipages,  thousands  of  provisi<Mi« 
waggons,  innumerable  herds  of  oxen,  1S73  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  thousands  of  artillery  and  hospital* 
waggons,  had  been  directed,  assembled,  and  sta<*- 
tioned  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Russian  fnmtier 
river.  The  greatest  part  of  the  provision-waggons 
were  alone  behind. 

Sixty  thousand  Austrians^  Prussians,  and  Spa* 
niards,  were  preparing  to  shed  their  blood  for  the 
conqueror  of  Wagram,  of  Jena,  and  of  Madrid ;  for 
the  man  who  had  four  times  beaten  down  the  power 
of  Austria,  who  had  humbled  Prussia,  and  invaded 
Spain.  And  yet  all  were  faithful  to  him.  When  it 
was  considered  that  one-third  of  the  army  of  Napo- 
leoqi  was  either  foreign  to  him  or  hostile,  one  hardly 
knew  at  which  most  to  be  astonished,— ^he  audacity 
of  one  party,  or  the  resignation  of  the  other.  It  was 
in  this  manner  that  Rome  made  her  conquests  oon* 
tribute  to  her  future  means  for  conquering. 

As  to  us  Frenchmen,  he  found  us  all  fall  of  ar« 
dour.  Habit,  curiosity,  and  the  pleasure  of  exhibit* 
ing  themselves  in  the  character  of  masters  in  new 
countries,  actuated  the  soldiers ;  vanity  was  the 
great  stimulant  of  the  younger  0Des>  who  thirsted 
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to  acquire  notae  glory  which  they  might  recount,  with 
the  attractive  quackery  peculiar  to  soldiers ;  these  in- 
flated and  pompous  narratives  of  their  exploits  being 
moreover  indispensable  to  their  relaxation  when  no 
longer  under  arms.  To  this  must  certainly  be 
added,  the  hope  of  plunder ;  for  the  exacting  ambi- 
tion of  Napoleon  had  as  often  disgusted  his  soldiers, 
as  the  disorders  of  the  latter  tarnished  his  glory.  A 
oomproraise  was  necessary  :  ever  since  1805,  there 
was  a  sort  of  mutual  understanding,  on  his  part  to 
wink  at  their  plunder — on  theirs,  to  suffer  his  am- 
bition. 

This  plunder,  however,  or  rather,  this  marauding 
system,  was  generally  confined  to  provisions,  which, 
in  default  of  supplies,  were  exacted  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, but  often  too  extravagantly.  The  most  culpa- 
ble plunderers  were  the  stragglers,  who  are  always 
numerous  in  frequent  forced  marches.  These  disor- 
ders, indeed,  were  never  tolerated.  In  order  to  re- 
press them.  Napoleon  left  gendarmes  and  flying 
columns  on  the  track  oi  the  army ;  and  when  these 
^TBgglers  subsequently  re-joined  their  corps,  their 
knapsacks  were  examined  by  their  oiScers  j  or,  as 
was  the  case  at  Austerlitz^  by  their  comrades ;  and 
strict  justice  was  then  executed  among  themselves. 

The  last  levies  were  certainly  too  young  and  too 
feeble ;  but  the  army  had  still  a  stock  of  brave  and 
experienced  men,  used  to  critical  situations,  and 
whom  nothing  could  intimidate.  They  were  recog- 
msable  at  the  first  glance  by  their  martial  counte- 
nances, and  by  their  conversation;  they  had  no 
other  past  nor  future  but  war ;  and  they  could  talk 
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of  nothing  else.  Their  ofiicers  were  worliiy  of  tkem. 
Of  at  leafit  were  becoming  so  ;  for,  iti  order  to  pre- 
serve the  due  authority  oi  Aeit  rank  over  «uch 
men,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  hare  wounds  to 
show,  and  to  be  able  to  appeal  to  their  own  ex-^ 
ploits. 

Such  was,  at  that  period,  the  life  of  diose  men  ; 
all  was  action  within  its  sphere,  even  to  words. 
They  often  boasted  too  much,  but  even  that  had  its 
advantage ;  for  as  they  were  incessantly  put  to  the 
proof,  it  was  then  necessary  for  them  to  be  what 
they  wished  to  appear.  Such  especially  is  the 
character  of  the  Poles;  they  boast  in  the  first 
instance  of  being  more  than  they  have  been,  but 
not  more  than  they  are  capable  of  being.  Poland 
in  fact  is  a  nation  of  heroes  t  pawning  their  word* 
for  exploits  beyond  the  truth,  but  subsequently  re« 
deennng  them  with  honour,  in  order  to  verify  what 
at  first  was  neither  true  nor  even  probabie. 

As  to  the  old  generals,  some  of  ftem  were  no 
longer  the  hardy  and  simple  warriors  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  honours,  hard  service,  age,  and  the  emperor 
particularly,  had  contributed  to  soften  many  of 
tihem  down.  Napoleon  compelled  them  to  adopt  a 
luxurious  style  of  living  by  his  example  and  hiflf 
orders  ;  according  to  him,  it  was  a  means  of  influ-* 
eneing  the  multitude.  It  might  be  also,  that  such 
habits  prevented  them  from  accumulating  property, 
which  might  have  made  them  independent ;  for, 
being  himself  i^e  source  of  riches,  he  was  glad  to 
to  keep  up  6ie  necessity  of  repairing  to  it,  and  in 
this  manner  to  bring  them  back  within  his  influence. 
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He  had,  tberefore,  posked  his  generals  into  a  circle 
from  whidi  it  was  difficult  to  escape ;  forcing  them 
to  pass  incessantly  from  want  to  prodigality,  and 
from  prodigality  to  want,  which  he  alone  was  able 
to  relieye. 

Several  had  nothing  but  their  appointments, 
whidh  accustomed  them  to  an  ease  of  living  with 
which  they  cottld  no  longer  dispense.  If  he  made 
them  grants  of  land,  it  was  out  of  his  conquests, 
which  were  Exposed  to  insecurity  by  war,  and  which 
War  only  could  preserve* 

But  in  order  to  retain  them  in  dependence,  glory^ 
which  with  some  was  a  habit,  with  others  a  passion, 
with  all  a  want,  was  the  all-sufficient  stimulant ; 
and  Napoleon,  absolute  mast»  as  he  was  of  his  own 
century,  and  even  dictating  to  history,  was  the  dis-* 
tributor  of  that  glory.  Though  he  fixed  it  at  a  high 
price,  there  was  no  rejecting  his  conditions ;  one 
would  have  fdt  ashamed  to  confess  one's  weakness 
in  presenoe  cl  his  rtrength,  and  to  stop  ^ort  beft)re 
a  man  whose  ambition  was  still  mounting,  great  M 
was  the  elevation  which  he  had  already  attained. 

Besides,  the  renown  of  so  great  an  expedition 
was  friU  of  ehann ;  its  success  seemed  certain ;  it 
pronnsed  to  be  nothing  but  a  military  march  to 
Petersburgh  and  Moscow.  With  this  last  efibrt 
his  wars  would  probably  foe  terminated.  It  was  u 
last  opportunity,  which  one  would  repent  to  have 
let  escape ;  one  would  be  annoyed  by  ^e  glorions 
narratives  which  others  would  give  of  it.  The  vic- 
tory of  to-day  wotdd  make  that  of  yesterday  so 
oU  t  And  who  would  wish  to  grow  old  with  it  ? 
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And  then,  when  war  was  kindled  in  all  qaarters, 
how  was  it  possible  to  avoid  it  ?  The  scenes  of  action 
were,  not  indifferent ;  here  Napoleon  would  com- 
mand in  person ;  elsewhere,  though  the  cause  might 
be  the  same,  the  contest  would  be  carried  on  under- 
a  different  commander.  The  renown  shiared  with* 
the  latter  ivould  be  foreign  to  Napoleon,  on  whom, 
nevertheless,  depended  glory,  fortune,  every  thing ; 
and  it  was  well  known,  whether  from  preference  or 
policy,  that  he  was  only  profuse  in  his  favours  to 
those  whose  glory  was  identified  with  his  glory ; 
and  that  he  rewarded  less  generously  such  ej^loits 
as  were  not  his.  It  was  requisite,  therefore,  to  serve 
in  the  army  which  he  commanded ;  hence  the  anxiety 
of  young  and  old  to  fill  its  ranks.  What  chief  bad 
ever  before  so  many  means  of  power  ?  There  waa 
no  hope  which  he  could  not  flatter,  excite,  or  sa-* 
tiate. 

Finally,  we  loved  him  as  the  companion  of  our 
labours ;  as  the  chief  who  had  conducted  us  to  re* 
nown.  The  astonishment  and  admiration  which  he 
inspired  flattered  our  self-love;  for  all  these  we 
shared  in  common  with  him. 

With  respect  to  that  youthful  ilite,  which  in  ihose 
times  of  glory  filled  our  camps,  its  enthusiasm  waa- 
natural.  Who  is  there  amongst  us  :who,  m  his  earl  j 
years,  has  not  been  fired  by  the  perusal  of  the  warlike 
exploits  of  the  ancients  and  of  our  ancestors  i  Should 
we  not  have  all  desired,  at  that  time,  to  he  the  he* . 
roes  whose  real  or  fictitious  history  we  were  pe- 
rusing ?  During  that  state  of  enthusiasm,  if  tiiose 
recollections  had  been  suddenly  realized  befote  ui^; 
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if  our  eje$,  instead  of  readiog,  had  witnessed  the 
performaiiee  of  those  wonders  ;  if  we  had  felt  their 
sphere  of  action  within  our  reach,  and  if  employ- 
ments had  been  offered  to  ns  by  the  side  of  those 
brave  paladins,  whose  adventurous  lives  and  brilliant 
renown  our  young  and  vivid  imaginations  had  so 
much  envied ;  which  of  us  would  have  hesitated  ? 
Who  is  there  that  would  not  have  rushed  forward, 
replete  with  joy  and  hope,  and  disdaining  an  odious 
and  scandalous  repose  ? 

Such  were  the  rising  generations  of  that  day. 
At  that  period  every  one  was  free  to  be  ambitious  ! 
a  period  of  intoxication  and  prosperity,  during  which 
the  French  soldier,  lord  of  all  things  by  victory, 
considered  himself  greater  than  the  nobleman,  or 
even  the  sovereign,  whose  states  he  traversed  ! 
To  him  it  appeared  as  if  the  kings  of  Europe  only 
reigned  by  permission  of  his  chief  and  of  his  arms* 

Thus  it  was  that  habit  attracted  some,  disgust  at 
camp  service  others ;  novelty  prompted  the  greater 
Piart,  and  especially  the  thirst  of  glory :  but  all  were 
stimulated  by  emulation.  In  fine,  confidence  in  a 
chief  who  had  been  always  fortunate,  and  hope  of 
an  early  victory,  which  would  terminate  the  war 
at  a  blow»  and  restore  us  to  our  firesides ;  for  a  war, 
to  the  entire  army  of  Napoleon  (as  it  was  to  some 
volunteers  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIY.)  was  often 
no  more  than  a  single  battle,  or  a  short  and  brilliant 
journey. 

We  were  now  about  to  reach  the  extremity  of 
Europe,  where  never  European  army  had  been  be* 
fore  t  We  were  about  to  erect  new  columns  of  Her- 
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cules.  The  grandeur  of  the  enterprise ;  the  agitation 
of  co-operating  Europe ;  the  imposing  spectacle  of 
an  army  of  400,000  foot  and  80,000  horse :  so  many 
warlike  reports  and  martial  clamours,  kindled  the 
minds  of  yeterans  themselves.  It  was  impossible  for 
the  coldest  to  remain  unmoved  amid  the  general 
impulse  ;  to  escape  from  the  universal  attraction. 

In  conclusion  ; — independent  of  all  these  motives 
for  animation,  the  composition  of  the  army  was 
good,  and  every  good  army  is  desirous  of  war. 
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Napoleon^  satisfied  with  his  preparations^  at 
length  declared  himself.  **  Soldiers/'  said  he,  '*  the 
second  Polish  war  is  commenced.  The  first  was 
concluded  at  Friedland  and  at  Tilsit.  At  Tilsit, 
Russia  swore  eternal  alliance  with  France,  and  war 
with  England.  She  now  violates  her  oaths.  She 
win  give  no  explanation  of  her  capricious  conduct, 
until  the  French  eagles  have  repassed  the  Rhine ; 
by  that  means  leaving  our  allies  at  her  mercy. 
Russia  is  hurried  away  by  fatality  ;  her  destiny 
must  be  accomplished.  Does  she  then  believe  us  to 
be  degenerated  ?  Are  we  not  still  the  soldiers  of 
Austerlitz  ?  She  places  us  between  war  and  disho- 
nour ;  the  choice  cannot  be  doubtful.  Let  us  ad- 
vance, then  ;  let  us  pass  the  Niemen,  and  carry  the 
war  into  her  territory  !  The  second  Polish  war  will 
be  as  glorious  for  the  French  arms  as  the  first ;  but 
the  peace  we  shall  this  time  conclude  will  carry 
with  it  its  own  guarantee ;  it  will  put  an  end 
to  the  fatal  influence  which  Russia  for  the  last 
fifty  years  has  exercised  over  the  affiiirs  of  Eu- 
rope." 

This  tone,  which  was  at  that  time. deemed  pro- 
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phetic^  befitted  an  expedition  of  an  almost  fabulous 
character.  It  was  quite  necessary  to  invoke  Destinyv 
and  give  credit  to  its  empire^  when  the  fate  of  so 
many  human  beings,  and  so  much  glory,  were  about 
to  be  consigned  to  its  mercy. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  also  harangued  his  army, 
but  in  a  very  different  manner.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  the  two  sovereigns,  and 
their  reciprocal  position,  were  remarked  in  these 
proclamations.  In  factj  the  on^  which  was  defensive 
was  unadorned  and  moderate  ;  the  other ,  <ofi^nsivQ, 
was  replete  with  audacity  and  the  cc^nfidence  pf 
victory.  The  first  sought  support  in  religion,  the 
other  in  fatality ;  the  one  in  love  of  country,  the 
other  in  love  of  glory ;  but  neither  of  them  referred 
to  the  liberation  of  Poland,  which  was  the  r^al  caum 
of  contention. 

We  marched  towards  the  eaat,  with  our /left  to*- 
wards  the  north,  and  our  right  towards  the  souths 
On  our  right,  Volhynia  invoked  us  with,  all  her 
prayers;  in  the. centre,  were.Wihia>  Mixisk^  aja^A 
the  whole  of  Lithuania,  and.  Siamogitia ;  in  front  of 
our  left,  Courland  and  Livonia  awaited  their  fate 
in  silence.  ,, 

The  army  of  Alexander,,  composed  of  4OQ3QOO 
men,  kept  those  provinces  in  awe.  From  tb^  ^finka 
of  tlie  Vistula,  from  Dresden^  from  Pafia  itself,. 
Napoleon  had  critically  survey^ed  it«  }]e<ha4  aseeih 
tained  that  its  centre,  commanded  by  .Barclay, 
extended  from  Wilna  and  Kow.no  to  Lida  and 
Grodno,  resting  its  right  on  Vilia,  and  its  left  on 
the.  Niemen.  .1 
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That  mer  protected  the  Russian  front  by  the 
deyiatiou  which  it  makes  from  Grodno  to  Kowno ; 
for  it  was  only  in  the  interval  between  these  two 
eitieSy  that  the  Niemen;  running  toward  the  north, 
intersected  the  line  of  our  attack,  and  served  as  a 
firontier  to  Lithuania.  Before  reaching  Grodno,  and 
an  quitting  Kowno,  it  flows  westward. 

To  the  south  of  Grodno  was  Bagration,  with 
6ff|000  men,  in  the  direction  of  Wolkowisk  ;  to  the 
Borth  of  Kowno,  at  Roi^siana  and  Keydani,  Wittgen- 
stein, with  ^,000  men,  substituted  their  bayonets 
for  that  natural  frontier. 

At  the  same  time,  another  army  of  50,000  men, 
called  the  reserve,  was  assembled  at  Lutsk,  in  Vol- 
hynia,  in  order  to  keep  that  province  in  check,  and 
observe  Schwartssenberg ;  it  was  confided  to  Tor- 
masof,  till  the  treaty  about  to  be  signed  at  Bucha- 
rest permitted  Tchitchakof,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  army  in  Moldavia,  to  unite  with  it. 

Alexander,  and,  under  him,  his  minister  of  war, 
Bairclay  de  Tolly,  directed  all  these  forces.  They 
were  difided  into  three  armies,  called,  the  first 
weatem  army,  under  Barclay  ;  the  second  western 
army,  under  Bagration  ;  and  the  army  of  reserve, 
under  Tormasof.  Two  other  corps  were  forming ; 
one  at  Mtizyr,  in  the  environs  of  Bobruisk ;  and  the 
other  at  Riga  and  Ihinabourg.  The  reserves  were 
af  Wilaa  and  Swentsiany.  In  conclusion,  a  vast  en- 
trenched ca[mp  was  erected  before  Drissa,  within  an 
elbow  of  the  Diina. 

The  French  emperor's  opinion  was,  that  this  po- 
ntion  behind  the  Niemen  was  neither  oflbnsive  nor 
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defensive,  and  that  the  Russian  army  was  no  better 
off  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  retreat ;  that  this 
army^  being  so  much  scattered  over  a  line  of  sixty 
leagues^  might  be  surprised  and  dispersed,  as  ac- 
tually happened  to  it ;  that,  with  still  more  cer- 
tainty, the  left  of  Barclay,  and  the  entire  army  of 
Bagration,  being  stationed  at  Lida  and  at  Wolko- 
wisk,  in  front  of  the  marshes  of  the  Berezina,  which 
they  covered,  instead  of  being  covered  by  them, 
might  be  thrown  back  on  them  and  taken ;  or,  at 
least,  that  an  abrupt  and  direct  attack  on  Kowno 
and  Wilna  would  cut  them  off  from  their  line  of 
operation,  indicated  by  Swentziany  and  the  en- 
trenched camp  at  Drissa. 

In  fact,  Doctorof  and  Bagration  were  already 
separated  from  that  line ;  for,  instead  of  remaining 
in  mass  with  Alexander,  in  front  of  the  roads  lead- 
ing to  the  Diina,  to  defend  them  and  profit  by  them, 
they  were  stationed  forty  leagues  to  the  right. 

For  this  reason  it  was  that  Napoleon  separated 
his  forces  into  five  armies.  While  Schwartzenberg, 
advancing  from  Gallicia  with  his  30,000  Austrians, 
(whose  numbers  he  had  orders  to  exaggerate,)  would 
keep  Tormasof  in  check,  and  draw  the  attention  of 
Bagration  towards  the  south ;  while  the  King  of 
Westphalia,  with  his  80,000  men,  would  employ 
that  general  in  front,  towards  Grodno,  without 
pressing  him  too  vehemently  at  first ;  and  while  the 
Viceroy  of  Italy,  in  the  direction  of  Pilony,  wofuld 
be  in  readiness  to  interpose  between  the  same  Ba^ 
gration  and  Barclay  ;  in.  fine,  while  at  the  extreme 
left,  Macdonald,  debouching  from  Tilsit,  w^Mld  in- 
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vade  the  ncNrth  of  lithuania,  and  fall  on  the  right 
of  Wittgenstein ;  Napoleon  himself^  with  hU  200,000 
men,  was  to  precipitate  himself  on  Kowno,  on  Wilna, 
and  on  his  rival,  and  destroy  him  at  the  first  shock. 

Should  the  Emperor  of  Russia  give  way,  he  would 
press  him  hard,  and  throw  him  back  upon  Drissa, 
and  as  far  as  the  commencement  of  his  line  of  ope- 
rations ;  then^  all  at  once,  propelling  his  detach- 
ments to  the  right,  he  would  surround  Bagration, 
and  the  whole  <^  the  corps  of  the  Russian  left,  which, 
by  this  rapid  irruption,  would  be  separated  from 
their  right. 

I  will  shortly  sketch  a  brief  and  rapid  summary 
of  the  history  of  our  two  wings,  being  anxious  to 
return  to  the  centre,  and  to  be  enabled  uninterrupt- 
edly to  eschibit  the  great  scenes  which  were  enacted 
there.  Macdonald  commanded  the  left  wing ;  his 
iBY^sioD,  supported  by  the  Baltic,  overcame  the 
righl  wing  of  the  Russians;  it  threatened  Revel 
first,  next  Riga,  and  even  Petersburgh*  He  soon 
reached  Riga*  The  war  became  stationary  under 
its  walls ;  although  of  little  importance,  it  was  con- 
jdoeted  by  Macdonald  with  prudence,  science,  and 
g^ry,  even  in  his  retreat,  to  which  he  was  neither 
compelled  by  the  winter  nor  by  the  enemy,  but 
solely  by  Napoleon's  orders. 

With  regard  to  his  right  wing,  the  emperor  had 
counted  on  the  support  of  Turkey,  which  failed 
lum*  He  had  inferred  that  the  Russian  army  of 
Volhynia  would  follow  the  general  movement  of 
Alexander's  retreat ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Tormasof 
advanoed  upon  our  rear.     The  French  army  was 
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thus  uncovered,  and  menaced  with  being  turned  on 
those  vast  plains.  Nature  not  supplying  it  in  that 
quarter  with  any  support,  as  she  did  on  the  left 
wing,  it  was  necessarily  compelled  to  rely  entirely 
on  itself.  Forty  thousand  Saxons,  Austrians,  and 
Poles,  remained  there  in  observaticm. 

Tormasof  was  beaten;  but  another  army,  ren^ 
dered  available  by  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  arrived 
and  formed  a  junction  with  the  remnant^  of  the 
first«  From  that  itaioment,  the  war  upon  thait  poiM 
became  defensive.  It  was  carried  on  feebly,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  notwithstanding  some  Pelish 
troops  and  a  French  general  were  left  with  the 
Austrian  army.  That  general  had  been  long  and 
strenuously  cried  up  for  ability,  although  he  had 
met  with  reverses,  and  his  reputation  was  not  un^ 
deserved. 

No  decisive  advantage  was  gained  on  either  sidei 
Bnt  the  position  of  this  corps,  almost  entirel;f 
Austrian,  became  mere  and  more  importatit,  as 
the  grand  army  retreated  upon  it.  It  will  be  seen 
whether  Schwartzenberg  deceived  its  confidence,^^ 
whether  he  left  us  to  be  surrounded  on  the  Bere- 
zina,'^and  whether  it  be  true,  that  he  seemed  on 
that  occasion  to  aspire  to  no  other  chanictei5  thaft 
that  of  an  armed  witness  to  the  great  dispute. 
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Between  these  two  wings,  the  grand  army 
marched  to  tha  Nionen,  in  three  separate  masses. 
The  kiog  of  Westphalia,  with  80,000  men,  moved 
upoD  Grodno ;  the  viceroy  of  Italy,  with  75,000 
men,  upon  Pilony ;  Napoleon,  with  220,000  men, 
vpoA  Niigaraifiki,  a  farm  situated  three  leagues  be* 
yond  Kowno.  The  S3d  of  June,  before  daylight, 
the  imperial  column  reached  the  Niemen,  but  with* 
out  seeing  it  The  borders  of  the  great  Prussian 
forest  of  Pilwisky,  and  the  hills  which  line  the 
river^  concealed  the  great  army,  which  was  about 
to  cvpss  it.  ... 

Napoleon,  who  had  travelled  in  a  carriage  as  far 
UB  that,  moiihted  his  horse  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
moming.  -  He  reconnoitred  the  Russian  river,  with-  ' 
out  disguising  himself,  as  has  been  falsely  asserted, 
Imt  under  cover  of  the  night  crossing  this  frontier, 
which  iive  months  afterwards  he  was  only  enabled 
to  repass  under  cover  of  the  same  obscurity.  When 
lie  came  up  to  the  bank,  his  horse  suddenly  stumbled, 
and  threw  him  on  the  sand.  A  voice  exclaimed, 
''  This  is  a  bad  omen ;  a  Roman  would  recoil !"  It 
is  not  knowi^  whether  it  was  himself,  or  one  of  his 
retinue,  who  pronounced  these  words. 

His  task  of  reconnoitring  concluded,  he  gave 
orders  that,  at  the  close  of  the  following  day,  three 
bridges  should  be  thrown  over  the  river,  near  the 
tillage  of  Poni^men ;  he  then  retired  to  his  head- 
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quarters,  ivhere  he  passed  the  whole  day,  some- 
times in  his  tent^  sometimes  in  a  Polish  house^ 
listlessly  reclined^  in  the  midst  of  a  breathless  at- 
mosphere, and  a  suffocating  heat»  vainly  courting 
repose. 

On  the  return  of  night,  he  again  made  his  ap- 
proaches to  the  river.  The  first  who  crossed  it 
were  a  few  sappers  in  a  small  boat.  They  ap- 
proached the  Russian  side  with  some  degree  of 
apprehension,  but  found  no  obstacle  to  oppose  their 
landing.  There  they  found  peace ;  the  war  was 
entirely  on  their  own  side ;  all  was  tranquil  on  that 
foreign  soil,  which  had  been  described  to  them  as 
so  menacing.  A  single  officer  of  cossacks,  how- 
every  on  patrole,  presented  himself  to  their  view. 
He  was  alone,  and  appeared  to  consider  him- 
self in  full  peace,  and  to  be  ignorant  that  the 
whole  of  Europe  in  arms  was  at  hand.  He  in- 
quired of  the  strangers  who  they  were  ?— *'  French- 
men!'* they  replied.— *' What  do  you  want?'*  re- 
joined the  officer  ;  '^and  wherefore  do  you  come 
into  Russia  ?" — ^A  sapper  briskly  replied^  '*  To 
make  war  upon  you ;  to  take  Wilna ;  to  deliver 
Poland." — The  cossack  then  withdrew ;  he  disap- 
peared in  the  woods,  into  which  three  of  our  sol- 
diers, giving  vent  to  their  ardour,  and  with  a  view 
to  sound  the  forest,  discharged  their  fire-arms. 

Thus  it  was,  that  the  feeble  report  of  three 
oraskets,  to  which  there  was  no  reply,  apprised  us 
of  the  opening  of  a  new  campaign,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  a  great  invasion. 

Either  from  a  feeling  of  prudence,  or  from  pre** 
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gentiment,  this  first  signal  of  war  threw  the  emperor 
into  a  state  of  violent  irritation.  Three  hundred 
Yoltigeurs  immediately  passed  the  river,  in  order 
to  cover  the  e)rectioa  of  the  bridges. 

The  whole  of  the  French  columns  then  began  to 
issue  from  the  valleys  and  the  forest.  They  ad- 
vanced in  silence  to  the  river,  under  cover  of  thick 
darkness.  It  was  necessary  to  touch  them  in  order 
to  recognize  their  presence.  Fires,  even  to  sparks, 
were  forbidden;  they  slept  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  as  if  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  The 
crops  of  green  rye,  moistened  with  a  profuse  dew, 
served  as  beds  to  the  men,  and  provender  to  the 
horses. 

The  night,  its  coolness  preventing  sleep,  its  ob- 
scurity prolonging  the  hours,  and  augmenting 
wants ;  finally,  the  dangers  of  the  following  day, 
every  thing  combmed  to  give  solemnity  to  this 
position.  But  the  expectation  of  a  great  battle 
supported  our  spirits.  The  proclamation  of  Na- 
poleon had  just  been  read ;  the  most  remarkable 
passages  of  it  we're  repeated  in  a  whisper,  and  the 
genias  of  conquest  kindled  our  imagination. 

Before  us  waa  the  Russian  frontier.  Our  ardent 
gaze  already  sought  to  invade  the  promised  land  of 
our  glory  athwart  the  shades  of  night.  We  seemed 
to  hear  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  Lithuanians, 
at  the  approa^  of  their  deliverers.  We  pictured 
to  ourselves  the  banks  of  the  river  lined  with  their 
anppUeating  hands.  Here,  we  were  in  want  of 
every  thing ;  there,  every  thing  would  be  lavished 
upon  OB !  The  Lithuanians  would  hasten  to  supply 
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our  wants ;  we  were  about  to  be  enciccled  by  love 
and  gratitude.  What  signified  one  unpleasant 
night  ?  The  day  would  shortly  appear^  and  with  it 
its  warmth  and  all  its  illusions.  The  day  did  ap« 
pear !  and  it  revealed  to  us  dry  and  desert  sands, 
and  dark  and  gloomy  forests.  Our  eyes  then  re- 
verted sadly  upon  ourselves,  and  we  were  again 
inspired  by  pride  and  hope,  on  observing  the  im* 
posing  spectacle  of  our  united  army. 

Three  hundred  yards  from  the  river,  on  the  most 
elevated  height,  the  tent  of  the  emperor  was  visible. 
Around  it  the  hills,  their  slopes,  and  the  subjacent 
valleys,  were  covered  with  men  and  horses.  As 
soon  as  the  earth  exhibited  to  the  sun  those  moving 
masses,  clothed  with  glittering  arms,  the  signal  was 
given,  and  instantly  the  multitude  began  to  defile 
off  in  three  columns,  towards  the  three  bridges. 
They  were  observed  to  take  a  winding  direction^ 
as  they  descended  the  narrow^  plain  which  separated 
them  from  the  Niemen,  to  approach  it,  to  reach  the 
three  passages,  to  compress  and  prolong  their 
columns,  in  order  to  traverse  them,  and  at  last 
reach  that  foreign  soil,  which  they  were  about  to 
devastate,  and  which  they  were  soon  destined  to 
cover  with  their  own  enormous  fragments. 

So  great  was  their  ardour,  that  two  divisions  of 
the  advanced  guard  disputed  for  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  to  pass,  and  were  near  coming  to 
blows ;  and  some  exertions  were  necessary  to  quiet 
them.  Napoleon  hastened  to  plant  his  foot  on  the 
Russian  territory.  He  took  this  first  step  towards 
his  ruin  without  hesitation.    At  first,  he  stationed 
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himself  near  the  bridge^  encouraging  the  soldiers 
with  his  looks.  The  latter  all  saluted  hira  with 
their  accustomed  acclamations.  They  appeared, 
indeed,  more  animated  than  he  was ;  whether  it 
was  that  he  felt  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  so 
great  an  aggression,  or  that  his  enfeebled  frame 
could  not  support  the  e£Pect  of  the  excessive  heat, 
or  that  he  was  already  intimidated  by  finding  no* 
thing  to  conquer. 

At  length  he  became  impatient ;  all  at  once  he 
dashed  across  the  country  into  the  forest  which  girt 
the  sides  of  the  river.  He  put  his  horse  to  the  ex* 
tremity  of  his  speed ;  he  appeared  on  fire  to  come 
singly  in  contact  with  the  enemy.  He  rode  more 
than  a  league  in  the  same  direction,  surrounded 
throughout  by  the  same  solitude ;  upon  which  he 
found  it  necessary  to  return  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
bridges,  whence  he  re-descended  the  river  with  his 
guard  towards  Kowno. 

Some  thought  they  heard  the  distant  report  of 
cannon.  As  we  marched,  we  endeavoured  to  dis* 
tinguish  on  which  side  the  battle  was  gobg  on. 
Bat,  with  the  exception  of  some  troops  of  cossacks 
on  that,  as  well  as  the  ensuing  days,  the  atmo- 
sphere al(me  displayed  itself  in  the  character  of  an 
enemy*  In  fact,  the  emperor  had  scarcely  passed 
the  river,  when  a  rumbling  sound  began  to  agitate 
the  air*  In  a  short  time  the  day  became  overcast, 
the  wind  rose,  and  brought  with  it  the  inauspicious 
matterings  of  a  thundernstorm.  That  menacing 
sky  and  unsheltered  country  filled  us  with  melan- 
choly impressions.  There  were  even  some  amongst 
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us^  who,  enthusiastic  as  they  had  lately  been,  were 
terrified  at  \^hat  they  conceived  to  be  a  fatal  pre- 
sage. To  them  it  appeared  that  those  combustible 
vapours  were  collecting  over  our  heads,  and  that 
they  would  descend  upon  the  territory  we  ap- 
proached, in  order  to  prevent  us  from  entering  it. 

It  is  quite  certain,  that  the  storm  in  question 
was  as  great  as  the  enterprise  in  which  we  were 
engaged.  During  several  hours,  its  black  and 
heavy  masses  accumulated  and  hung  upon  the  whole 
army:  from  right  to  left,  over  a  space  of  fifty 
leagues,  it  was  completely  threatened  by  its  light- 
nings, and  overwhelmed  by  its  torrents  :  the  roads 
and  fields  were  inundated ;  the  insupportable  heat 
of  the  atmosphere  was  suddenly  changed  to  a  dis- 
agreeable chillness.  Ten  thousand  horses  perished 
on  the  march,  and  more  especially  in  the  bivouacs 
which  followed.  A  large  quantity  of  equipages  re- 
mained abandoned  on  the  sands ;  and  great  num- 
bers of  men  subsequently  died. 

A  convent  served  to  shelter  the  emperor  against 
the  first  fury  of  the  tempest.  From  hence  he 
shortly  departed  for  Kowno,  where  the  greatest 
disorder  prevailed.  The  claps  of  thunder  were  no 
longer  noticed ;  those  menacing  reports,  which  still 
murmured  over  our  heads,  appeared  forgotten. 
For,  though  this  common  phenomenon  of  the  sea- 
son might  have  shaken  the  firmness  of  some  few 
minds,  with  the  majority  the  time  of  omens  had 
passed  away.  A  scepticism,  ingenious  on  the  part 
of  some,  thoughtless  or  coarse  on  the  part  ofothers^ 
earth-born  passions  and  imperious  wants,  have  di* 
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verted  the  soals  of  men  from  that  heaven  whence 
they  are  derived,  cmd  to  which  they  should  return* 
The  army,  therefore,  recognized  nothing  hut  a  na- 
tural and  unseasonable  accident  in  this  disaster ; 
and  far  from  interpreting  it  as  the  voice  of  reproba- 
tion against  so  great  an  aggression,  for  which, 
moreover,  it  was  not  responsible,  found  in  it  nothing 
but  a  motive  of  indignation  against  fortune  or  the 
skies,  which  whether  by  chance,  or  otherwise,  offered 
it  so  terrible  a  presage. 

That  very  day,  a  particular  calamity  was  added 
to  this  general  disaster.  At  Kowno,  Napoleon  was 
exasperated,  because  the  bridge  over  the  Vilia  had 
been  thrown  down  by  the  cossacks^  and  opposed 
the  passage  of  Oudinot.  He  affected  to  despise  it, 
like  every  thing  else  that  opposed  him,  and  ordered 
a  squadron  of  his  Polish  guard  to  swim  the  river. 
These  fine  fellows  threw  themselves  into  it  without 
hesitation.  At  first,  they  proceeded  in  good  orders 
and  when  out  of  their  depth  redoubled  their  exer- 
tionsk  They  soon  reached  the  middle  of  the  river 
by  swimming.  But  there,  the  increased  rapidity 
of  the  current  broke  their  order.  Their  horses 
then  became  frightened,  quitted  their  ranks,  and 
were  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  the  waves. 
They  no  longer  swam,  but  floated  about  in  scattered 
groups.  Their  riders  struggled,  and  made  vain 
efforts;  their  strength  gave  way,  and  they,  at  last, 
resigned  themselves  to  their  fate.  Their  destruc- 
tion was  certain ;  but  it  was  for  their  couhtry ;  it 
was  in  her  presence,  and  for  the  sake  of  their  de- 
liverer, that  they  bad  devoted  themselves ;  and  even 
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when  on  the  pinnt  of  being  engulphed  for  eVer, 
they  suspended  their  unavailing  straggles,  turned 
their  faces  toward  Napoleon,  and  exclaimed,  ^  Vhe 
VEmpereur  /"  Three  of  them  were  espeeially  rie- 
marked,  who,  with  their  heads  still  abore  the  Uh 
lows,  repeated  this  cry  and  perished  instantly. 
The  army  was  struck  with  mingled  horror  and 
admiration. 

As  to  Napoleon,  he  prescribed  with  anxiety  and 
precision  the  measures  necessary  to  sare  the  greater 
number,  but  without  appearing  affected :  either  from 
the  habit  of  subduing  his  feeUngs  ;  from  cdfisideHng 
the  ordinary  emotions  of  the  heart  aa  weaknessesiA 
times  of  war,  of  which  it  was  not  for  hiin  to  set  ^ 
^  example,  and  therefore  necessary  to  -suppress ;  or 
finally,  that  he  anticipated  much  greater  misfortunes; 
compared  with  which  the  present  was  a  tnere  trifle; ' 

A  bridge  thrown  over  this  river  conveyed  Mar* 
shal  Oudinot  and  the  secbnd  corps  i0  K^ydafit* 
During  that  time,  the  rest  of'  the  ^rmy  "l^as  s^l 
passing  the  Niemen.  The  pitsisage  tdok  up  tfarto 
entire  days.  The  arifay  of  Italy  did  not  ^ass^lt  till 
the  29th,  in  front  of  Pilony.  The  artny  of  the  king 
of  Westphalia  did  not  enter  Grodno  tfll  the'SOth.- 

From  Kowno  Napbleon  proceeded  in  two  dij^ 
as  far  as  the  defiles  which  defend,  the  plaint 
Wilna.  He  waited,  in  orfler  to  make  Tiis'ti^^^rtti^ 
the^e,  for  niews  frotai  \&s  advanced  pdstsl  '  He  wa* 
inhbpes  Cfaat  Alexander  wotild  dbntes&wltkMih  fhti 
possesiiion  of irhat  capital.  Tlib  repM4/-indeedi'fat 
some  musketry,  encouraged  him  in  that  hope; 
when  intelligence  was  brought  him  that  the  city  was 
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updlpfry><k4>  ThiUier  be  adv9i|q^t  ramJnating  and 
4jw«tiiifie4*  He  aceused  hU  ^enexala  0$  ifxe  ad* 
vmf^  giwd  >Qf  wfferiog  the  SLussiap  army  to 
etpap^  It  wi»  t)l^  most  active  of  tfaem^  Montbrun, 
whom  b^  reproached,  and  /^gainat  whom  his  angejr 
rose  iQ  |he  poiat  of  o^enaoe.  A  menace  without 
fSpct^si  violf nee .  wi^hpiit  result  j  ^qd  less  blame* 
able  tiban  remarkable,  in  a  warrior,  befaqse  they 
contribated  to  prove  all  (t^e  importan/cp  which  he 
attp^hed  tp.^njmmedi^^t^  vjictory* 

Jjf,  ib^  midjst  of  his  ai)ger,  hp  dispjiayed  address 
in  hia  ^dispositions  for  entering  Wiloa.  He  caused 
biiM^  tp  be  preceded  and  followed  hj  Polish  re« 
gimeats.  But  more  occupied  by  the  re^r^at  of  the 
Russians  thap  the  grateful  and  admiring  aceliaina* 
tioiig  |of  the  Lithuanians,  he  rapidly  passed  through 
t]be  ci^y^r  9^1^  harried  to  the  advanced  posts.  ,Seve- 
xaliff  )tba  ,b6ist  hussars  of  the  .8th»  having  ventured 
tj^^epfi^elves  in  a  woodj  without  prqper  support,  had 
ywt  perished  in  an  action  with  the  Russian  guard ; 
Segur*i.who  commanded  them,  after  a  desperate 
4e&Dce,  bad  fallen,  fiovered  with  wounds. 

Xhe  en^ny  had  b^rnt  his  bridges  .and  his  maga* 
^iiieSf  ajpid  w|is  flying, by  different  roads,  but,all  i^ 
Ihe  dii;ection  ^  Djdssa*  Napoleon  ordered  all  which 
ibeSfe  bf^  spared  to  be  collected^  and  restored  thp 
QQgf^Wf^t^Qn^  He  sent  forward  Mujat  and  hi^ 
£(/ff$iiig^  to  follaw  .th^  ti^ack  of  Alexfinder  ;  and  after 
tin owivg  Ney  upon  his  left,  in  order  to  support 
Podingfe  ^bio  }»i  ^thfit  day  driven  .back  the  lines  of 

f  Brothor  of  tbe  AoOior 
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Wittgenstein^  from  Dereltowo  as  far. as  Wilkoimr, 
he  returned  to  occupy  the  place  of  Alexmider  'at 
Wilna.  There»  his  unfolded  maps,  mffitary  reports^ 
and  a  crowd  of  officers  requiring  his  orders, awaited 
his  arrival.  '  He  was  now  on  the  theatre  of  war, 
and  at  the  moment  of  its  most  animated  operat&osis ; 
he  had  prompt  and  urgent  decisions^  to  make;  orders 
of  march  to  give  ;  hospitals,  magazines,  and  lines 
of  operations,  to  establish. 

It  was  necessary  to  interrogate,  to  read,  and  then 
compare ;  and  at  last  to  discover  and  grasp  the 
truth,  which  always  appeared  to  fly  and  conceal 
itself  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  contradictory  an- 
swers and  reports. 

This  was  not  all :  Napoleon,  at  Wilna,  had  a 
new  empire  to  organize ;  the  politics  of  Eu!rope»  the 
war  of  Spain,  and  the  government  of  France,  to 
direct.  His  political,  military,  and  administrative, 
correspondence,  which  he  had  suffered  to  accumulate 
for  some  days,  imperiously  demanded  his  atteatiom 
Such,  indeed,  was  his  custom,  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
event,  as  that  would  necessarily  decide  the  charac- 
ter of  many  of  his  replies,  and  impart  a  colouringv 
to  all.  He  therefore  established  himself  at  his^qp^r*^ 
ters,  and  in  the  first  instance  threw  himself  on  at 
bed,  less  for  the  sake  of  sleep  than  of  quiet  medita- 
tion ;  whence,  abruptly  starting  up  shortly  ahkfif 
he  rapidly  dictated  the  orders  which  he' had  ooiw 
ceived.  -     '  '  • 

Ititelligence  was  just  then  broobght  faini  Ifoom^ 
Warsaw  and  the  Austrian  anoj\^  The  ^diBooiirse  afc 
tihe  opening  df  the  Polish  diet"  cKspleaaed  tlwein*^ 
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pevor  ratid  he  e&elaioaed^  as  he  i^ireiw  it  from  him» 
'<  This  18  French!  It ougfatto  be  Polish  r  As  to  the 
Axistriaii9^'it  was  nerer  dissembled  to  him  that,  in 
tkeir  whole  army,  there  was  no  one  on  whom  he 
coold  depeid  but  its  commander.  The  certainty 
of  tliat  seemed  aufficient  for  him. 
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Meantime,  every  thing  was  rekindling  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hearts  of  the  Lithuanians  a  patriot- 
ism wbiok  was  still  burning,  though  almost  extin- 
guished. ^On  one  side,  the  precipitate  retreat  of 
&a  Rttasians,  and  the  presence  of  Napoleon ;  on 
the  «lher,  the  cry  of  independence  emitted  by  War- 
saw; and  more  especially  the  sight  of  those  Polish 
hmoes,  who  returned  with  liberty  to  the  soil  whence 
thejxhad  beea  expelled  along  with  her.  The  first 
4ii]v;tiMrefore,  were  entirely  devoted  to  joy :  the 
hapffDMs  -appeared  geteral-r-the  display  of  feeling 
vninmaL 

rBlHKsaR&e  sentiments  were  thought  to  be  trace-i 
^Ui^av^ivhere;  in  the  interior  of  the  houses,  as 
inril  A^iat  1 4he  windows,  and  in  the  public  places. 
The  people  congratulated  and  embraced  each  other 
onnAe  higii-]r6adt:;'the  old  men  onoe  more  resumed 
their  aaeient  .odstume»  reviving  ideas  of  glory  and 
indepMuienae. .  They  wept  with  joy  at  the  sight  of 
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the  national  banners  which  had  been  just  veMeraeted ; 
an  immense  crowd  followed  them^  rending  the  air 
with  their  aoclamations.  But  this  enthusiasm,  un- 
reflectii^  in  some,  and  the  mere  eflect  of  excite- 
ment in  others,  was  but  of  short  duration* 

On  their  side,  the  Poles  of  the  grand  ducliy 
were  always  animated  by  the  noblest  enthusiasm: 
they  were  worthy  of  liberty,  and  sacrificed  to  it 
that  property  for  which  liberty  is  sacrificed  by  the 
greater  part  of  mankind.  Nor  did  they  belie  them- 
selves on  this  occasion :  the  diet  of  Warsaw  con- 
stituted itself  into  a  general  confederation,  and  de- 
clared the  kingdom  of  Poland  restored ;  it  convened 
the  dietins ;  invited  all  Poland  to  unite ;  summoned 
all  the  Poles  in  the  Russian  army  to  quit  Russia ; 
caused  itself  to  be  repres^ited  by  a  general  comi^ 
cil ;  maintiuned  the  established  order ;  and,  finally, 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  king  of  Saxony,  and  ea 
address  to  Napoleon. 

The  senator  Wibicki  presented  this  address  to 
him  at  Wilna.  He  told  him  ''  that  the  Poks  had 
neither  been  subjected  by  peace  nor  by  war,  but 
by  treason ;  that  they  were  therefore  free  dejurtf 
before  God  and  man  ;  that  being  so  now  deJaM, 
that  right  became  a  duty ;  that  they  claimed  tiie 
independence  of  their  brethren,  the  Ladmaniaiis, 
who  were  still  slaves ;  that  th^  offwed  themselves 
to  the  entire  Polish  nation  as  the  centre,  of  a  genetal 
union ;  but  that  it  was  to  him  who  dictated  his 
history  to  the  age,  in  whom  resided  the  fence  of 
Providence,  they  looked  to  support  the  cflbrto 
which  he  could  not  but  approve ;  that  on  that  ac^ 
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Gouiit  they  oune  to  solicit  Napoleon  the'Great  to 
pronouBce  these  few  words,  ^*  Let  the  kingdom  qf 
Poland  ejngtP*  and  that  it  then  would  exist;  that 
all  the  Poles  would  devote  themselves  to  the  orders 
of  the  Counder  of  the  fourth  French  dynasty,  to 
wh<mi  ages  were  but  as  a  moment,  and  space  aa 
more  th«i  a  point.'' 

Napoleon  replied :  ^  Gentlemen  deputies  of  the 
canfisderation  of  Poland^  I  have  listened  with  de^ 
interest  to  what  you  have  just  told  me.  Were  I  a 
Pole,  I  should  think  and  act  like  you ;  I  should  have 
voted  with  you  in  the  assembly  of  Warsaw :  the  love 
of  his  country  is  the  first  duty  of  civilized  man. 

*^  In  my  position,  I  have  many  interests  to  recon* 
dfey  and  many  duties  to  fulfil.  Had  I  reigned 
dwring  the  first,  second,  or  third  partiticm  of  Po- 
land, I  would  haare  armed  my  people  in  her  de- 
Isnoe.  When  victory  supplied  me  with  the  means 
of  re-establishing  your  ancient  laws  in  your  capital, 
and  a  portion  of  your  provinces,  I  did  so  without 
Sfffking  to  prolong  the  war,  whieh  might  have  oon- 
timied  to  waste  the  blood  oi  my  subjects. 

^  I  iore  your  nation !  For  sixteen  years  I  have 
tend  your  aoUiers  by  my  side  on  the  plains  of 
Italy  and  Spain.  I  applaud  what  you  have  done ; 
I  jortkorise  your  future  effi>rta ;  I  will  do  all  whidb 
oa  me  to  second  your  resolutions*  If  your 
be  uaaiiaous,.  you  may  dierish  the  hope  of 
cempdlmg  your  enemies  to.  lecogaaae  your  rights ; 
b«t  IB  comitiks  so  distant  and  extensive^  it  must 

Entirely  QSKtbeexerticNBa  of  the  pspulatimi  wUch 
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inhabits  them,  that  yon  can  justly  grottiid  hopes  of 
success* 

**  From  the  first  moment  of  my  enteriBg  Poland, 
I  have  used  the  same  language  to  you.  To  this  it 
is  my  duty  to  add,  that  I  have  guaranteed  tothae 
emperor  of  Austria  the  integrity  of  his  dominions, 
and  that  I  cannot  sanction  any  mancBUvre,  or  the 
least  movement,  tending  to' disturb  the  peaceable 
possession  of  ivfaat  remains  ta  him  of  die*  Polish 
provinces. 

^*  Only  provide  that  Lithuania,  Samogitia,  Wj- 
tepsk,  Polotsk,  Mohilef,  Volhynia,  the  Ukraivev  Po- 
dolia,  be  animated  by  the  same  spirit  "whixdi  I  hav^ 
witnessed  in  the  Greater  Poland ;  and  Previdenoe 
will  crown  your  good  cause  with  success*  I  will 
recompense  that  devotion  of  your  provinces  v^kh 
renders  you  so  interesting,  and  has  acqumd  jom  so 
many  claims  to  my  esteem  and  protection,  by  erery 
means  that  can,  under  the  circumstances,  de|i«Qd 
upon  me/^ 

The  Poles  had  imagined  that  they  were  addresnag 
the  sovereign  arbiter  of  the  world,  whose  every  word 
was  a  law,  and  whom  no  political  compraBuse  w«s 
capable  of  arresting.  They  were  unaUe  to-  com- 
prehend the  cause  of  the  circomspeetion' €if' this 
reply*  They  began  to  doubt  the  intentional  Mi- 
poleon;  the  zeal  of  some  was  cooled;  tibe.UilDt- 
warmaess  of  others  confirmed ;  all  were intomidatei* 
Even  those  around  him  asked  eaek  other  what  eouhi 
be  the  motives  of  a  prndenoe  whack  afiftearad .  ao 
unseasonable,  and  with  him  so  unusual*    *^.What, 
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ithraiy  w&a  -the^Dbj^ct  of  this  war  7  Wa^  he  afraid  of 
Austria  ?  Had  the  retreat  of  the  Russians  discoa- 
outed'  \^  I  Did  he  doubt  his  good  fortune^  or 
iwas  be  unwillittg  to  oontraot,  in  the  fiice  of  Europe^ 
jst^^agementa  which  ha* was  not  8[ure  of  beiug  able 
tol«Uil? 

''  Had  the  ooldiiess  of  the  Lithuanians  infected 
him  ?  (MT  <  rather>  did  he  dread  the  explosion  of  a 
•palriDttsm  which  he  might  not  be  able  to  master  ? 
Was  he  still  undecided  as  to  the  destiny  he  should 
•bestow  upon  them  7" 

•   Whatever  were  his  motives,  it  was  obviously  his 
wkh  that  the. -Lithuanians  should  appear  to  libe- 
rate themselves ;  but  as,  at  the  same  time,  he  ere- 
iated  a  governm^t  for  them,  and  gave  a  direction 
»to  tbeif .  pubUe  feeling,  that  circumstanee  placed 
fhin,  AS  well-  as  them^in  a  false  position,  wherein 
«Mry  thing  terminated  in  errors,  contradictions, 
iond  half  measures.  There  was  no  reeipiocal  under- 
standing between  the  parties;  a  mutfial  distrust 
vaa  tiie  result.    The  Poles  desired  some  positive 
gQaranieea  in  return  for  the  many  sacrifices  they 
vvre^aHed.  upon  to  make.  .  But  their  union  in  a 
angle  ;kkigdom .  not  hating  beeil  pronounced,  the 
^fldarae  wibieh.  is  oemmoft  at  the  moment  of  great 
-AcUoswawrteased,  and.!the  confidence  which  they 
-Utfl  jmfe  lott>  in  him^  they  also  lost  in  diemselves. 
it^muifliien  that  he  nominated  seven  lithttaniaDs 
ttedie/taik  of  oomposing  the  new  government*  This 
jdiekawarunkieky  in  some  points ;  it  displeased 
the^aloustpnide  ofan  arirtocjpaey  at  all  times  dif- 
ficult to  satisfy. 
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The  fottf  Litimairian  praniices  of  Wi)n^,  Mih&k, 
GfodttOf  and  BialyBtock,  had  eaeh*  a  goTetnmefit 
eoonnidftkii  and  national  sab^prefecte.  Each  com'- 
mtine  was  to  hav^  its  lAlmieipriity ;  but  Lithuania 
wai^  in  reaUty,  govevned  hj  an  imperial  eoi&itii»' 
sioner^  and  by  four  French  auditors,  with  thdtiUe 
^  kit#ildiifit8« 

In  shorty  fron  these,  peiAafia  kefitable,  &tilt8, 
and  from  the  disorders  gf  an  army  i^ded.  between 
tlie  altematiTe  of  famishing,  or  plnadering  its^alKes, 
there  resulted  a  universal  coolness.  The  emperor 
eould  not  remain  blind  to  it ;  he  had  calculated  on 
four  millions  of  Lithuanians ;  a  few  thousands  were 
idl  that  joined  him !  Their  pospolite,  whidh  he  had 
estimated  at  more  than  100^000  men,  had  decreed 
Um  a  guard  of  honour  t  only  three  hoirattten  at* 
tended  him  I  The  population  of  Volhynia  remained 
hmnofeable,  and  Napoleon  again  appealed  from 
them  to  victory*  When  fortunate,  this  coolness  did 
not  disturb  Um  sufficiently)  when  unfostanate, 
whether  through  pride  or  justice,  he  did  not  oeoi^ 
plain  of  it 

As  for  ns^  ever  confidant  in  him  and  in  otizsebn, 
tke  diqposition  of  the  lithttanians  at  fimt  aflBbefeed 
us  very  little ;  but  when  omr  foveas  dBminished,  we 
looked  about  us,  and  our  attention  wBaawakenad 
by  our  dangur.  Three  Lifliuaiiian  genenda,  disti» 
gmslied  by  their  names,  their  property,  and  their 
sentiments,  followed  the  emperor.  The  Frtadi 
generab  at  last  rqptoadmd  them  wUh  the  cacAsess 
of  their  countrymen.  The  ardour  of  the  people  of 
Warsaw,  in  1806,  was  held  out  to  them  as  an  ex- 
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am^*  The  itmtm  disciiMion  wlndi  enraed^  passed, 
like.aaTeral  othen  siimtar,  which  it  is  necessary  to 
record,  at  Napoleon's  quarters,  near  the  spot  where 
he  was  emido^ed  ;  Und  ae  there  was  truth  on  both 
sides;  as,  in  tiiese  eooversattoBs,  the  ^posite  alle- 
giitimtf  contended  without  destroying  each  other ; 
and  as  the  first  and  last  causes  of  the  coolness  of 
the  lithuamaos  weie  thereht  revesiled,  it  is  impossi- 
ble -to  omit  thftm^ 

These  genearals  then  replied,  '^  Tliat  they  con*- 
sidered  they  had  ree^yed  beconingly  the  liberty 
which-we  brai:^g;hit  them ;  that,  moreover,  every  one 
eipressed  regard  according  to  his  habitual  charac- 
ter ;  diat  the  Lithuanians  were  mote  cold  in  their 
manner  than  the  Poles,  and  consequently  less  com- 
mnnaeaitive ;  that,  after  all,  the  sentiment  might  be 
the  same,  though  the  eiscpvemosk  wa»  diffiurent. 

^  Thaty  beodes,  there  was  no  sinularity  in  the 
tayet ;  that  in.  1806,  it  was  after  having  conquered 
thePtasflians,  that  the  French  had  delivered  P^ 
;  thai  now,  oo  tiie  contrary,  if  they  d^vered 
from  the  Russian  yoke,  it  was  befidre 
thty  hadenbjttgated  Russia.  That,  in  this  manner, 
hfwaa  nolnral  for  the  first  to  receive  a  victorioos 
and  certain  fii^edom  with  transport  f  and  equally 
n^anl  for  the  last  to  receive  an  imoertain  and  dan* 
^anods  iiberty  with  gravity ;  that  a  benefit  was  not 
pmnohaaed  wdlh.  the  same  air  as  if  it  weie  gxatni- 
iaeeepted;  that  six  years  back,  at  Warsaw^ 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  prepare  festi- 
vala;  while  aft  Wilaa>  where  the  whole  power  of 
Raana  had  just  been  exhibited,  where  its  aony  was 
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known  to  hb  nntbached,  aivd  iheimBtvni  ^of  AU  re- 
treat understood,  it  was  for  bathes  that  pr8|rara4iMm 
watf  to  be  made.    > 

**  And  with  wbat  means  i  Why  was  not  thmt  li- 
berty oflliBfred  to  them  in  I8O7  f  Lithuama  was  then 
rich  and  populous;  Since  that  time  tlie  continaital 
system,  by  sealing  up  the  only  yent  for  it^r  produc- 
tions/ had  impoverisiied  it,  while  Russian  foresigiit 
had  depopulated  it  of  recruits,  and  more  reoendy  of 
a  multitude  of  nobles,  peasants,  waggons;  andicattie, 
which  the  Russian  army  had  carried  away  wiih  it.'^ 

To  these  causes  they  added  ^'  the  ikmine  result- 
ing from  the  severity  of  the  season  in  181 1,  amd  liie 
damage  to  which  the  over-rich  wheats  of  diose 
countries  are  subject.  But  why  not  make  an  appeal 
to  the  provinces  of  the  south?  In  that:quartrir 
there  were  men,  horses,  and  provisions  of  aU  kinds. 
They  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  drive  away  Tormasof 
end  his  army  from  them.  Schwartxebberg  was, 
perhaps,  marching  in  that  direction ;  but  was 
it  to  die  Attstrians,  the  uneasy  usurpers  of  GalHda, 
that  they  ought  to  confide  the  lib^ation  of  Vol- 
hynia  ?  Would  4liey  station  liberty  so  neacr  slavevy  ? 
Why  did  not  they  send  Frenchmen  and  Boles  tfanf «? 
But  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  halt,  ioiaatty  on 
n  more  methodical  war»  and- allow  time  isi!. organi- 
sation ;  while  Napoleon,  doubtless  urged  'bjrtikis 
-distance  from  his  own  territory,  by  the'daily ^eKpenae 
of  provisioning  his  immense  army,  >  dependiBg.  on 
that  alone,  aad  hunying  after  victovy,  sacrifioed 
every  thing  to  the  hope  of  fiaishing'  the  war  at  a 
i&igte  blow/' 
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Here  the  speakets  ^ere'  interrupted :  -these  rea- 
sonty  though  tnie>  appeared  insufficient  excuses. 
^  They  concealed  the  most  powerful  cause  of  the 
komobtfity  4if  tbeur  cduntrymeti ;  it  was  to  be  dis- 
Gaveted  in 'the  intefestisd  attachment  of  their  gran- 
dees to  'the  eraf  ty  policy  of  Russia,  which  flattered 
their  ael&loTe,  respected  their  customs,  and  secured 
flieir  rigflit  •  or er  the  peasants,  whom  the  French 
came  ta  set  free.  Doubtless,  national  independence 
appeared  too  dear  a  purchase  at  such  a  price/' 

This  reproach  was  well  founded,  and  although  it 
was  not  personal,  the  LathuaniaTi  generals  became 
irritated  at  it.  One  of  them  exclaimed,  "  You  talk 
of  our  independence ;  but  it  must  be  in  great  peril, 
mice  you,  at  the  head  of  400,000  men,  are  afraid 
to  commit  yourselves  by  its  recognition;  indeed, 
you  ihave  not  recognized  it  either  by  your  words  or 
aetione.  You  ha,ve  placed  auditors,  men  quite  new^ 
sti/thehettd  of  an  administration  equally  new,  to 
^Bi^em  our  pnmnces.  They  levy  heavy  contribu- 
taoilty  liut  diey  £nrget  to  inform  us  for  whom  it  is 
that  we  make  such  sacrifices,  as  are  only  made  for 
our  eiMintary.  They  exhibit^to  us  the  emperor  every- 
wl^ref  btttttbe  repoblio  hitherto  nowhere*  You  have 
keld  ant 'BO  object  to  «et  us  in  mcM^iofi,  and  you  cou^- 
jplaan^of  «ktt.'beingr  dnsteady.  Persons  whom  'we  do 
Bbtntes^eot  as  our  countrymen^  you  set  over  us  as 
janrchieft.  Notwithstanding  our  entreaties^  Wilna 
leimais:  serrated  from  Warsaw ;  disunited  as  we 
4iniB  are,  yotf  require  of  us  that  confidence  in  our 
Bteength  whioh  unaott  alone  can  give^  The  soMiers 
you  expect  from  us  are  offered  you ;  90,000  we«ild 
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be  now  ready ;  but  you  bave  r^9ed  them.  arAis^ 
^otbiog,  and  tbe  money  in  which  we  are  deficieiit*'' 

Ail  thete  imputationfl  might  still  have  been  com* 
b$ted ;  but  he  added : ''  True^  we  do  not  market  for 
liberty,  but  we  find  that  in  fact  it  is  not  disinl^ 
restedly  offered.  Wherever  you  go,,  the  report  erf 
your  disorders  pt ecedea  your  march ;  nm  are  they 
partial,  since  your  army  marches  upon  a  line  of 
fifty  leagues  in  front.  Even  at  Wilna^  notwithstand^ 
ing  the  multiplied  wders  of  your  emperor,  the 
suburbs  have  beai  pillaged,  and  it  is  natural  that  a 
liberty  which  brings  such  licence  with  it  should 
be  mistrusted. 

*'  What  then  do  you  expect  from  our  seal  I  A 
happy  countenaooe,  acclamations  of  joy,  accents  of 
gratitude  2-*when  every  day  each  of  us  is  apprised 
that  his  villages  and  granaries  are  devastated ;  for 
the  little  which  the  Rusnans  did  not  carry  away 
with  them,  your  famishing  columns  have  devoured. 
In  their  ra^^id  marches,  a(  multitude  of  maraudma 
of  all  nations,  against  whom  it  is  neoessary  to  keep 
on  the  watch>  detach  themselves  from  their  wings. 

^*  What  do  you  require  more  ?  that  our  country- 
men should  throng  your  passage ;  bring  you  tb^ 
ggram  and  cattle ;  that  they  should  offer  themselves 
4»mpletely  armed  and.  ready  to  follow  you  ?  -  Alaal 
.what  have  they  to  give  you  2  Your  pillagers  takfc 
.idl ;  there  is  not  even  time  for  them  to  make  yoa 
the;.ofl9^iw  Turn  your  eyas  round' towards  theeai- 
trance  of  the  imperial  headiquarters*  Do  you.ste 
:llml(  man  t  W»  ia  att  but  naked;  he  gvoana  andiex- 
MmM  .towaaeds  you  a  hand  frf  sopplieatieiv.    Thai; 
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nainippj  mab  wIhi*  excites  yoar  jnty,  is  ene  of  tbose 
very  nobles  whose  •  «8Sistatioe  yoa  look  fcnr :  yester* 
4ay,  he  was  harrying  to  meet  you>  fall  of  ardour, 
wkh  Iris  daughter^  his  vassals,  aad  hk  wealth ;  he 
was  consiiig  to  presienort  hoaaself  to  your  erapnor ; 
knA  he  met  with  some  Wmtemherg  piliagers  on  his 
mrnjf  and  was  roUwd  of  every  ithing ;  he  is  no  longer 
a  fath^r^ — ^he  is  searcely^  a-  man/' 

Every  otie  slmdderedy  and  hmrned  to  assist  him ; 
Rnendmien,  GeornmnB,  lithmmiaas,  all  agreed  in 
depbnring  Uiose  disovders,  for  wfaidi  no  one  could 
atiggest  a  remedy*  How,  in  fed;,  was  it  possible  to 
restore  disdpline  among  sueh  immense  masses,  so 
Ikredpitately  prepeHed,  conducted,  by  so  many 
Isadora  ef  dilferent  manners,  characters,  and  coun- 
tries, and  (breed  to  resort  to  plunder  for  subsist- 
ence? 

In  A«0sia,  the  emperc^  had  only  caused  the 
mny  to  supply  itself  widi  provisions  far  twenty 
days.  This  was  as  much  as  was  necessary  for  tte 
purpose  of  gaimng  Wiliia  1^  a  battle*  Victory  was 
te  have  done  the  vest,  but  that  victory  was  post- 
poned by  the  retreat  ef  the  encnvy .  The  emperor 
itaglit  have  waited  for  his  »convoys ;  but  as  by  auv- 
pamag  Ae  Russians  he  had  separated  them,  he 
diA  not  wish  to  forego  1»  grasp  Mid  lose  his  advan^ 
iige«  He,  •  therefore,  pushed  forward  on  their 
ieack  400,000  men,  witii  twenty  days*  provisions, 
ittto  a  country  which  was  incapable  of  feeding  the 
tO^OOO  Swedes  of  Charles  XIL 

It  waa  not  for  want  of  foresight ;  for  immense 
oonvoya  of 'oxen  followed  the  army,  dther  in  herds. 
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or  attached  to  the  provision  cars.  Their  drivers 
had  been  organized  into  battalions.  It  is  true  that 
the  latter,  wearied  with  the  slow  pace  of  these  heavy 
animals,  either  slaughtered  them,  or  suffered  them 
to  die  of  want.  A  grest  number,  however,  gfot  as 
far  as  Wilna  and  Minsk ;  some  reached  SsMlensk^ 
but  too  late ;  they  could  only  be  of  service  to  the 
recruits  and  reinforcements  which  followed  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dantrick  contained  so  much 
corn,  that  she  alone  might  have  fed  the  whok)  army ; 
she  also  supplied  Konigsberg.  Its  proviskins  had 
asoended  the  Pregelin  large  barges  up  to  Vehlau, 
and  in  lighter  craft  as  far  as  Inaterburg.  The  other 
convoys  went  by  land-carriage  from  Kdnigibtrg  t# 
Labiau,  and  from  thence,  by  means  o£  the.  Niemieu 
and  the  Vilia,  to  Kowno  and  Wilna.  But  the  water 
of  the  Vilia  having  shrunk  so  much  through  drought 
as  to  be  incapable  of  floating  these  tranaports^  it 
became  necessary  to  find  other  nn^ans  of  convf^. 
ance. 

Napoleon  hated  jobbers.  It  was  his  wish  that  the 
administration  of  the  army  should  organiw  the  lir 
thuanian  waggons ;  500  Hfere  assembled,  but.  the 
^pearance  of  them  disgusted  him.  He  then  per** 
raitted  contracts  to  be  made  with  the  Jews,  who  are 
the  only  traders  in  the  country ;  and  the  provisions 
stopped  at  Kowno  at  last  arrived  at  Wilua,  but 
the  army  had  akeady  left  it  :\  ^     i 
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It  was  the  largeiijicolvaony  that  of  the  centre^ 
which  nrfEeredb  most;  it  followed  the  road  which 
the  Rnmaas  had  ruined^  and  of  wUch  the  French 
advaneed  guard,  had  jufit  completed  the  spoliation. 
The.oohmuM  which  proceeded  hy  lateral  routes 
fomd'XUicessarieB  th^«^  hut  were  not  sufficiently 
caaelulift:  collecting  and  in  eoonomisdng  th^n. 

i/Fhe  re^Mipsihttty  of  the  calamities .  which  this 
rapid  mto;h  occasioned  ought  not,  therefore^  to  be 
laid  eoiirely  on  Napoleon,  for  oirder  and  discipline 
wwewMdntained  in  the  army  of  Davoust ;  it  suffered 
leas  ffom  dearth  ;  it  was  nearly  the  same  with  that  of 
Brinee  Eugene.  When  pillage  was  resorted  to  in 
thetei  two-  corps,  it  was  always  with  method,  and 
nothing  but  neeessary  injury  was  inflicted ;  the 
soldiers  were  obliged  to  carry  several  days'  provi- 
sioMi  and  prevented  from  wasting  them.  The  same 
pvebspotions  slumld  have  been  taken  elsewhere ;  but, 
wlMrthmrlt  was  owing  to  the  habit  of  making  war 
iBiftprtile  countries,  or  to  habitual  ardour  of  consti*- 
tntiM^  nany  of  the  other  chiefs  thought  much  less 
ofindmiaisteving  than  of  fighting. 

iiOn.  that  aceount.  Napoleon  was  frequently  com- 
pelled to  shut  his  eyes  to  a  system  of  plunder  which 
he  vainly  prohibited  :  too  well  aware,  also,  of  the 
attraction  which  that  mode  of  subsistence  had  for 
the  soldier ;  that  it  made  him  love  war,  because  it 
enriched  him ;  that  it  pleased  him,  in  consequence 
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of  the  authority  which  it  frequently  ga7e  him  oyer 
classes  superior  to  his  own ;  that  in  his  eyes  it  had 
all  the  charm  of  a  war  of  the  poor  against  the  rich ; 
finally,  that  the  pleasure  of  being,  and  proving  that 
he  was  die  strongest,  was  under  such  drcumstances 
UMsessantly  repeated  and  brought  home  to  him. 

Napoleon,  however,  grew  indigiumt  at  the  intel^ 
ligenoe  of  these  excesses.  He  issued  a  threatening 
proclamation,  and  he  directed  moveable  columns  of 
French  and  Lithuanians  to  see  to  its  execulmL 
We,  who  were  irritated  at  the  sight  of  the  piQagiers^ 
were  eager  to  pursue  and  punish  them ;  but  when 
we  had  stripped  them  of  the' bread,  or  of  the  eatde 
which  they  had  been  robbing,  and  when  we  aaiw 
them,  slowly  retiring,  sometimes  'Oy^flig  ua  with  a 
look  of  condensed  despair,  sometimes  bursting  into 
tears ;  and  when  we  heard  them  mummrisg,  tbmtf 
*'  not  content  with  giving  them  nothing,  we  wrested 
every  thing  from  them,  and  that,.con8efiiently,  our 
intention  must  be  to  let  them  peri  A  of  hunger  ;'^ 
We,  iktexi,  in  our  turn,  accusing  ourselvies  of  baxbar 
rity  to  our  own  people,  called  them  back,  and  .w- 
stored  their  prey  to  them.  Indeed,  it  was  imperioiiB 
necessity  wibich  impelled  to  plunder*  The  taffietrs 
themselves  had  no  other  means  of  sabsiatenoe  lAan 
the  share  which  the  soldiers  allowed  l^em. 

A  position  of  so  mucih  excess  engendeoed  -Aetltk 
excesses.  These  rude  joen,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  when  assailed  by  so  many  immoderate  wanta, 
eouM  not  remaSn  moderate.  When  they  acrired 
near  any  habitsrtians,  they  aniere  £unished ;  at  fimt 
they  ai4ed,  but,  «ther  ibr  want  of  Iwsg  undm^ 
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itaod,  or  ttcm  the  refuBal  or  impossibility  of  the 
mhabitsats  to  satisfy  their  detnaiids^  and  of  their 
inability  to  wait,  altercations  generally  arose ;  then, 
as  they  becume  more  and  more  exasperated  with 
biniger^  tbey  beeame  Airioos,  and  after  tumbling 
either  cottage  or  pal^tce  topsy-^tnrvy,  without  find- 
ing die  sobsistei^e  they  weve  in  quest  of,  they,  in 
the  ▼iolenoe'of  their  despair,  accused  tilie  inhabitants 
of  bdng  their  enemies^  afid  revenged  themselTes  on 
the  proprietors  by  destvoyibg  Hheiv  property. 

There  worb  some  who  actually  destroyed  them- 
9elte8j  rathfif  'Ihin  proceed  to  such  extremities ; 
odiera  did  the  same  after'  haying  done  so :  these 
tMre  the  youngMt.  They  placed  their  foreheads  on 
their  mud^ts;  and  blew  out  their  brains  in  the 
middled:  the  high-imM].  But  many  became  hard- 
ened ;  oM'  0fcc0B»  led  them  to  anotherv  as  people 
often  grow  mgryiwith  die  blowa  which  they  inflict. 
Aaong  the  lattei^  some  Tagabonds  took  vengeance 
of  thfeur  distresses  upon  pttsons ;  in  i^e  imdst  of  so 
iiiMij^eiouB  an  aspect  of  nature,  they  became  de- 
SMitoniiaed  ;  abltndoned  to  themsdves  at  so  great 
•  iKftsnoe  from  honM,  diey  imagined  that  every 
fifag  isae  allowed  them,  and  dial  their  own  su£fer- 
MSfaorifled  them  in  making  others  suffen 

In  ail' army  so  numerous,  and  composed  of  so 

'milAao$9  it  wto  natural  also  to  find  more 

IMlefMstWiitiiiia  hi  stoatter  ones:  the  causes  of  so 

■MHy  «lvfli-4lidaded  ^th  ones ;  already  cfnfeeUed 

-  hf  flMaipiv  it  IMS  neeessary  to  malc6  Ibrced  marehes 

'*h^<oiiett  to  MOipe  frein  it,  and  to  reach  the  enemy. 

At-ttighl  vhm  thoy  halted,  the  soldiers  thronged 

VOL.  I.  L 
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into  the  houses ;  there^  worn  out  with  fatigae  aad 
want^  they  threw  themselves  upon  the  first  dirty 
straw  they  met  with* 

The  most  robust  had  barely  spirits  left  to  knead 
the  flour  which  they  founds  and  to  light  the  ovens 
with  which  all  those  wooden  houses  were  supplied ; 
others  had  scarcely  strength  to  go  a  few  paces  in 
order  to  make  the  fires  necessary  to  cook  some 
food;  their  officers^  exhausted  like  themselves; 
feebly  gave  orders  to  take  more  care>  and  neglected 
to  see  that  their  orders  were  obeyed.  A  piece  of 
burnt  wood,  at  such  times  escaping  from  an  oven, 
or  a  spark  from  the  fire  of  the  bivouacs,  was  suffi- 
cient to  set  fire  to  a  castle  or  a  whole  village,  and 
to  cause  the  deaths  of  many  unfortunate  soldiers 
who  liad  taken  refuge  in  them.  In  other  respects, 
these  disorders  were  very  rare  in  Lithuania. 

The  emperor  was  not  ignorant  of  these  details, 
but  he  had  committed  himself  too  far.  Even  at 
Wilna,  all  these  disorders  had  taken  place;  the 
Duke  of  Treviso,  among  others,  informed  him,  **  thai 
he  had  seen,  from  the  Niemen  to  the  Vilia,  nothing 
but  ruined  habitations,  and  baggage  and  provision^ 
waggons  abandoned;  they  were  found  dispersed 
on  the  highways  and  in  the  fields,  overturned,  broke 
open,  and  their  contents  scattered  here  and  there, 
and  pillaged,  as  if  they  had  been  taken  by  the 
enemy :  he  should  have  imagined  himself  following 
a  defeated  army.  Ten  thousand  horses  had  been 
killed. by *the  cold  rains  of  the  great  storm,  and  by 
the  unripe  rye,  which  had  become  their  new  and 
only  food.  Their  carcases  were  lying  encumbering 
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Ihe  ro^  :  tbey  sent  forth  a  fnephitic  smell  impossi- 
ble to  •  breathe  :  it  was  a  new  scourge^  which  some 
compared  to  famine^  but  much  more  terrible :  seve- 
ral soldiers  of  the  young  guard  had  already  perished 
of  hunger." 

Up  to  that  point  Napoleon  listened  with  calm- 
ness, but  here  he  abruptly  interrupted  the  speaker. 
Wishing  to  escfape  from  distress  by  incredulity,  he 
exclaimed,  **  It  is  impossible !  where  are  their  twenty 
days'  provisions  ?  Soldiers  well  commanded  never 
die  of  hunger.** 

^  A  general,  the  author  of  this  last  report,  was 
present.  Napoleon  turned  towards  him ;  appealed 
to  him,  and  pressed  him  with  questions ;  and  that 
general,  either  from  weakness  or  uncertainty,  re- 
plied, '^  that  the  individuals  referred  to  had  not  died 
of  hunger,  but  of  intoxication.** 

The  emperor  then  remained  convinced  that  the 
privations  of  the -soldiers  had  been  exaggerated  to 
him.  As  to  the  rest,  he  exclaimed,  *'  The  loss  of 
the  horses  must  be  borne  with ;  of  some  equipages, 
and  even  some  habitations  ;  it  was  a  torrent  that 
ToUed  away :  it  was  the  worst  side  of  the  picture 
ef  war ;  an  evil  exchanged  for  a  good ;  to  misery 
her  ishare  must  be  given ;  his  treasures,  his  benefits 
would  repair  the  loss :  one  great  result  would  make 
amends  for  all ;  he  only  required  a  single  victory ; 
if  sufficient  means  remained  for  accomplishing  that, 
he  should  be  satisfied.** 

The  duke  remarked,  that  a  victory  might  be  over- 
taken by  a  more  methodical  march,  followed  by 
tiie  magazines ;  but  he  was  not  listened  to.  Those 
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to  whom  this  marshal  (who  had  just  returned  firom 
Spaing  complained^  replied  to  him> ''  That,  ia  fact 
the  emperor  grew  angry  at  the  aoeomit  of  eviU, 
which  he  considered  irremediable,  his  policy  impos- 
ing on  him  the  necessity  of  a  prompt  mud  dedsive 
Tictory.** 

They  added,  '^  that  they  saw  too  deaily  that  the 
health  d?  their  leader  was  impaired ;  and  that  being 
compelled,  notwithstanding,  to  throw  himself  into 
positions  more  and  fnore  eritkal,  he  could  not  sur- 
vey, without  ill  temper,  the  difficulties  which  he 
passed  by,  and  suffered  to  accumulAte  behiiid  Mm ; 
difficulties  which  he  then  affected  to  tvest  with  oor- 
t^npt,  in  order  to  disguise  their  importaneef  aad 
preserve  the  aiergy  of  mind  which  he  faiusetf  re- 
quired to  sarmeunt  them.  Thh  was  Hke  reason  that, 
being  already  disturbed  tfid  fatigued  by  the  new 
and  critical  Bituation  into  which  be  had  thrown 
lumself^  and  impatient  to  escape  from  ii^  he  kept 
mardiiiig  on,  always  pushing  his  aitny  forward^  in 
order  to  bring  matters  sooner  to  a  termination.** 

Thus  it  was  that  Napoleim  was  constraiaed  4o 
dittt  his  eyes  to  facts.  It  is  wdl  known  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  minister  were  not  flattcarers. 
Both  fects  and  men  i^ke  suffidfiBtly ;  but  wiiat 
'ceuld  tihey  teach  him  7  Of  what  vf$»  he  ignorant  ? 
Had  not  all  his  j^eparations  been  dictated  1^  tiie 
most  diear-sighted  fbresight  ?  What  eooid  be  said 
to  him,  which  he  had  not  himiehf  said  and  written  a 
hundred  limes  }  It  was  after  hating  anticipatod  the 
minutest  details ;  bating  pyepved  for  every  incc»- 
venience,  having  provided  etery  thii^  for  a  stor 
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and  methodical  war,  that  he  divested  himself  of  all 
these  precautions,  that  he  a1>andoned  all  these  pre- 
parations, and  suffered  himself  to  he  hurried  away 
hy  hahit,  hy  the  necessity  of  short  wars,  of  rapid 
netcmes,  and  sudden  treaties  of  peace. 
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It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  grave  circumstances 
that  Balachoff,  a  minister  of  the  Russian  emperor, 
presented  himself  with  a  flag  of  truce  at  the  French 
advanced  posts.  He  was  received,  and  the  army, 
BOW  become  less  ardent,  indulged  anticipations  of 
peace. 

He  brought  this  message  from  Alexander  to 
Napoleon,  *'  That  it  was  not  yet  too  late  to  nego- 
tiate ;  a  war  which  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the 
character  of  Russia,  rendered  interminable,  was  be- 
gun ;  but  all  recondhation  was  not  become  impos- 
sible, and  from  one  bank  of  the  Niemen  to  the  other 
they  might  yet  come  to  an  understanding.'^  He, 
moreover,  added,  *'  that  his  master  declared,  in  the 
face  of  Europe,  that  he  was  not  the  aggressor ;  that 
Us  ambassador  at  Paris,  in  demanding  his  passports, 
did  not  consider  himself  as  having  broken  the  peace ; 
that  thus,  the  French  had  entered  Russia  without 
m  deelari^n  of  war."  There  were,  however,  no 
fresh  overtures,  either  verbal  or  written,  presented 
by  Balachoff. 
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The  choice  of  this  flag  of  truce  had  been  remark- 
ed ;  he  was  the  minister'  of  the  Russian  police ;  that 
office  required  an  observant  spirit,  and  it  was  thought 
that  he  was  sent  to  exercise  it  amongst  us*  What 
rendered  us  more  mistrustful  of  the  character  o£ 
the  negotiator  was,  that  the  negotiation  appeared 
to  have  no  character,  unless  it  were  that  of  great 
moderation,  which,  under  the  actual  circumstances, 
was  taken  for  weakness. 

Napoleon  did  not  hesitate.  He  would  not  stop 
at  Paris  ;  how  could  he  then  retreat  at  Wilna  ? 
What  would  Europe  think  ?  What  result  could  he 
exhibit  to  the  French  and  allied  armies  as  a  motive 
for  so  many  fatigues ;  for  such  vast  movements } 
for  such  enormous  individual  and  national  expend!'* 
ture :  jt  would  be  confessing  himself  vanquished. 
Besides,  his  language  before  so  many  princes,  since 
his  departure  from  Paris,  had  pledged  him  as  much 
as  his  actions ;  so  that,  in  fact,  he  found  himself  as 
much  compromised  on  the  score  of  his  allies  as  of 
his  enemies.  Even  then,  it  is  said,  the  warmth  of 
conversation  with  Balachoff  hurried  him  away. 
"  What  had  brought  him  to  Wilna  ?  What  did  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  want  with  him  ?  Did  he  pretend 
to  resist  him  ?  ^e  was  only  a  parade  general.  As 
to  himself,  his  head  was  his  counsellor ;  from  that 
every  thing  proceeded.  But  as  to  Alexander, — who 
was  there  to  counsel  him  ?  Whom  had  he  to  oppose 
to  him?  He  had  only  three  generals,r-rKutusof» 
whom  he  did  not  like,  because  he  was  a  Russian ; 
Beningsen,  superannuated  six  years  ago,  and  now 
in  his  second  childhood ;.  and  Barclay  :  the  last. 
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conld  certainly  manoeuvre  ;  he  was  brave  ;  he  un- 
derstood war  ;  but  he  was  a  general  only  good  for 
a  retreat/*  And  he  added^  **  You  all  believe  your- 
selves to  understand  the  art  of  war,  because  you 
have  read  Jomini ;  but  if  his  book  could  have  taught 
it  you,  do  you  think  that  I  should  have  allowed  it 
to  be  published  ?"  In  this  conversation,  of  which  the 
above  is  the  Russian  version,  it  is  certain  that  he 
added,  ^^  that,  however,  the  Emperor  Alexander  had 
friends  even  in  the  imperial  head -quarters."  Then, 
pointing  out  Caulaincourt  to  the  Russian  minister, 
"  There/*  said  he,  "  is  a  knight  of  your  emperor ; 
he  is  a  Russian  in  the  French  camp/' 

Probably  Caulaincourt  did  not  sufficiently  com- 
prehend, that  by  that  expression  Napoleon  only 
wished  to  point  him  out  as  a  negotiator  who  would 
be  agreeable  to  Alexander];  for  as  soon  as  BalachofF 
was  gone,  he  advanced  towards  the  emperor,  and  in 
an  angry  tone,  asked  him  why  he  had  insulted  him  ? 
ezclaimmg,  **  that  he  was  a  Frenchman !  a  true 
Frenchman  1  that  he  had  proved  it  already ;  and 
would  prove  it  again  by  repeating,  that  this  war 
was  impolitic  and  dangerous ;  that  it  would  destroy 
hn  army,  France,  and  himself.  That,  as  to  the  rest, 
as  lie .  had  just  insulted  him,  he  should  quit  him  ; 
that  all  that  he  asked  of  him  was  a  division  in  Spain, 
wftere  nobody  wished  to  serve,  and  the  furthest 
firom  his  presence  possible/'  The  emperor  attempted 
to  appease  him ;  but  not  being  able  to  obtain  a 
hearing,  he  withdrew,  Caulaincourt  still  pursuing 
him  with  his  reproaches.  Berthier,  who  was  present 
at  this  scene,  interposed  without  effect.    Bessieres, 
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more  in  the  back-ground,  had  irainly  tried  to  detain 
Caulaincourt  by  holding  him  by  the  coat. 

The  next  day.  Napoleon  was  unable  to  bring  his 
grand  equerry  into  his  presence,  without  formal 
and  repeated  orders.  At  length  he  appeased  him 
by  caresses,  and  by  the  expression  of  an  esteen  and 
attachment  which  Caulaincourt  well  deserved.  But 
he  dismissed  Balachoff  with  verbal  and  inadmissible 
proposals. 

Alexander  made  no  reply  to  them ;  the  full  im- 
portance of  the  step  he  had  just  taketo  was  not  at 
the  time  properly  comprehended.  It  was  his  deter- 
mination neither  to  address  nor  even  answer  Napo^ 
leon  any  more.  It  was  a  last  word  before  an  irre- 
parable breach  ;  and  that  circumstance  tendered  it 
remarkable. 

Meantime,  Murat  pursued  the  flying  steps  of  that 
victory  which  was  so  much  coveted ;  he  commanded 
the  cavalry  of  the  advanced  guard;  he  at  last 
reached  the  enemy  on  the  road  to  Swentziani,  and 
drove  hiui  in  the  direction  of  Druia.  Every  morn- 
ings the  Russian  rear-guard  appealed  to  have 
escaped  him ;  every  evemi^  he  overtook  it  again,  and 
attacked  it,  but  always  in  a  strong  position,  after 
a  long  march,  too  late,  and  before  his  men  had  taken 
any  refreshment ;  there  were,  consequently^  every 
day  fresh  combats,  producing  no  important  results. 

Other  chiefs,  by  other  routes,  fdllowed  the  same 
direction.  Oudinot  had  passed  the  Vrlia  beyond 
Kowno,  and  already  in  Samogitia,  to  the  north  of 
Wilna,  at  Deweltowo,  and  at  Yilkomir,  had  fallen 
in  with  the  enemy,  whom  he  drove  before  him  to- 
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wards  Dunabourg.  In  this  manner  he  marched  on, 
to  the  left  of  Ney  aikd  the  King  of  Naples,  whose 
right  was  flanked  by  Nansouty.  From  the  15th  of 
July^  the  river  Dima,  from  Disna  to  Dunabdurg, 
had  been  approached  by  Murat^  Montbrun,  Sebas- 
tiani,  and  Nansouty^  by  Ondinot  and  Ney,  and 
l]^  three  divisions  of  the  1st  corps,  placed  nnder 
the  orders  of  the  Count  de  Lobau. 

It  was  Oudinot  who  presented  himself  before 
jDQnaboitrg :  he  made  an  attempt  on  that  town, 
which  the  Russians  had  vainly  attempted  to  fortify* 
TUa  too  eceentric  mardi  of  Oudinot  displeased 
Napoleon.  The  river  separated  the  two  armies. 
Oudinot  reasoended  it  in  order  to  put  himself  in 
oommunication  with  Murat ;  and  Wittgenstein,  in 
order  to  form  a  junction  with  Barclay.  Diinabourg 
Temaojued  wiihout  assailants  and  without  d^enders. 

On  hia  march,  Wittgenstein  had  a  view,  from  the 
light  bank,  of  Druia,  and  a  van«guard  of  French 
cavafary,  which  occupied  that  town  with  too  negli- 
gent a  security.  Encouraged  by  the  approach  of 
night,  he  made  one  of  his  corps  pass  the  river,  and 
on  the  I5tb,  in  iiie  morning,  the  advanced  posts  of 
one  of  our  brigades  were  surprised,  sabred,  and 
carried  off.  After  this,  Wittgenstein  recalled  his 
people  to  ^  right  bank,  and  pursued  his  way  with 
Ms  prisoners,  among  whom  was  a  French  general. 
This  cotsp-de^main  gave  Napoleon  reason  to  hope 
fer  a  battle  r  believing  that  Barclay  was  resuming 
the  offensive,  he  suspended,  for  a  short  time,  his 
march  upon  Witepsk,  in  order  to  concentrate  his 
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troops  and  direct  them  according  to  circumfitances. 
This  hope,  however,  was  of  short  duration. 

During  these  events,  Davoust,  at  Osmiana,  to  the 
south  of  Wilna,  had  got  sight  of  some  scouts  of 
Bagration,  who  was  already  anxiously  seeking  an 
outlet  towards  the  north.  Up  to  that  time,  short  of 
a  victory,  the  plan  of  the  campaign  adopted  at 
Paris  had  completely  succeeded.  Aware  that  the 
enemy  was  extended  over  too  long  a  defensive  line. 
Napoleon  had  hroken  it  by  briskly  attacking  it  in 
one  direction,  and  by  so  doing  had  thrown  it  back 
and  pursued  its  largest  mass  upon  the  Diina ;  while 
Bagration,  whom  he  had  not  brought  into  contact 
till  five  days  later,  was  still  upon  the  Niemen. 
During  an  interval  of  several  days,  and  over  a  front 
of  eighty  leagues,  the  manceuvre  was  the  same  as 
that  which  Frederic  the  Second  had  often  employed 
upcm  a.  line  of  two  leagues,  and  during  an  interval 
of  some  few  hours. 

Already  Doctorof,  and  several  scattered  divisions 
of  each  of  these  two  separated  masses  had  only 
escaped  by  favour  of  the  extent  of  the  country,  of 
chance,  and  of  the  usual  causes  of  that  ignorance, 
which  always  exists  during  war,  as  to  what  passes 
close  at  hand  in  the  ranks  of  an  enemy. 

Several  persons  have  pretended  that  there  was 
too  much  circumspection  or  too  much  ne^gence 
in  the  first  operations  of  the  invasiom  ;  that  from 
the  Vistula,  the  assailing  army  had  received  orders 
to  march  with  all  the  precaution  of  one  attacked  ; 
that  the  aggresaian  once  commenced,  and  Alexan- 
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der  having  fled,  the  advanced  guard  of  Napoleon 
ought  to  have  re-ascended  the  two  banks  of  the 
Vifia  with  more  celerity  and  more  in  advance,  and 
that  the  army  of  Italy  should  have  followed  this 
movement  more  closely.  Perhaps  Doctorof,  who 
commanded  the  left  wing  of  Barclay,  being  forced 
to. cross  our  line  of  attack,  in  order  to  fly  from  Lida 
taward  Swentziany,  might  then  have  been  made 
prisoner.  Pigol  repulsed  him  at  Osmiana ;  but  he 
escaped  by  Smorgoni.  Nothing  but  his  baggage 
was  taken ;  and  Napoleon  laid  the  blame  of  his 
escape  on  Prince  Eugene,  although  he  had  himself 
prescribed  to  him  every  one  of  his  movements. 

But  the  army  of  Italy,  the  Bavarian  army,  the 
1st  corps  and  the  guard, .  very  soon  occupied  and 
surrounded  Wilna.  There  it  was  that,  stretched  out 
over  his  maps  (which  he  was  obliged  to  examine  in 
that  manner,  on  account  of  his  short  sight,  which  he 
shared  with  Alexander  the  Great  and  Frederic  the 
Second),  Napoleon  followed  the  course  of  the  Rus- 
sian army ;  it  was  divided  into  two  unequal  masses : 
one  with  its  emperor  towards  Drissa,  the  other  with 
Bagration,  who  was  still  in  the  direction  of  Myr.    ■ 

£ighty  leagues  in  front  of  Wilna,  the  Duna  and 
the  Boristhenes  separate  Lithuania  from  old  Russia. 
At  £rstr  these  two  rivers  run  parallel  to  each  other 
from  east  to  west^  leaving  between  them  an  interval 
of  abottt  tWenty-five  leagues  of  an  unequal,  woody, 
and  marshy  'SoiK  They  arrive  in  that  manner  fttm. 
the  interior  of  Russia,  on  its  frontiers ;  at  this  point, 
at  the  same  ,time,  and  as  if  in  concert,  they  turn 
off;  the  one  abruptly  at  Orcha  towards  the  south ; 
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the  other^  near  Witepsk^  towards  the  north-weBt. 
It  is  in  that  new  directioa  that  their  course  traces 
the  frontiers  of  Lithuania  and  old  Russia. 

The  narrow  space  which  these  two  riyers  leave 
between  them  before  taking  this  opposite  directioa 
seems  to  constitute  the  entiranc^^  and  as  it  were  the 
gates  of  Musooyy«  It  is  the  focus  of  the  roads 
wiuch  lead  to  the  two  capitals  of  that  empire. 

Napole<m's  whole  attention  was  directed  to  that 
point  By  the  retreat  of  Alexander  upon  Drissa, 
he  foresaw  that  which  Bagration  would  attempt  to 
make  from  Grodno  towards  Witepsk,  through  Os- 
miana,  Minsk,  and  Docktssitzy,  or  by  Borizof ;  he 
determined  to  prevent  it,  and  instantly  pushed  for- 
ward Davoust  towards  Minsk,  between  these  two 
hostile  bodies,  with  two  divisions  of  infantry,  the 
cuirassiers  of  Valenccy  and  several  brigades  of  light 
cavalry. 

On  his  right,  the  king  of  Westphalia  was  to  drive 
Bagration  on  Davoust,  who  would  cut  cff  his  com- 
munication with  Alexander,  make  him  surreuder, 
and  get  possession  of  the  course  of  the  Boristhenes  y 
an  his  left,  Murat,  Oudinot,  and  Ney,  already 
before  Drissa»  were  directed  to  keep  Barday  and 
his  emperor  in  their  front ;  he  himself  with  the 
iiite  of  his  army,  the  army  of  Italy,  the  Bavarian 
army,  and  three  divbions  detached  from  Davoust, 
was  to  march  upon  Witepsk  betweeu  Davoust  and 
Mural,  ready  to  join  one  or  the  other  of  them ;  in 
this  manner  penetrating  and  mterposing  between  the 
two  heetile  armies,  forcing  himself  between  them 
and  beyond  them ;  finally,  keeping  them  separate. 
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not  mly  by  that  cMtral  pMittm^  but  by  the  uncer* 
tainty  which  it  would  create  in  Akxander  as  to 
which  of  his  two  capitals  it  would  be  requisite  for 
him  to  defend.  Circumstances  would  decide  the 
rest* 

Such  was  Napoleon's  plan  on  the  10th  of  July 
at  Wilna ;  it  was  written  in  this  Ibnn  on  lliat  very 
day  under  his  dictation^  and  corrected  by  his  own 
hand,  for  one  of  his  chiefs,  the  individnal  who  was 
most  concerned  in  its  execution.  Immediately, 
the  moyementy  which  was  already  begun,  became 
general. 
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The  king  of  Westphalia  then  went  along  the 
Nieasen  at  €hrodno,  widi  a  Tiew  to  repass  it  at 
Bieiitaay  to  overpower  the  right  of  Bagration,  pat 
it  to  the  rout,  and  pursue  it. 

This  Saxon,  Westphalian,  and  PcAish  army  had 
ha  front  of  it  a  general  and  a  country  bolii  difficult 
to  coaquer.  It  fell  to  its  lot  to  invade  Ae  elevated 
pkki  ct  Lithuania :  there  are  the  souroes  d  the 
ihefi  which  empty  tihair  waters  into  the  Black  and 
Bakaaaeas*  Bot  the  soil  there  is  slow  in  deUaamtir 
ing  their  faidiBation  and  thear  eunrent,  so  that  ilie 
wateim  stagnate  and  overflow  tlia  comtry  to  a  great 
extant.    Some  narrow  causeways  had  been  thrown 
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over  those  woody  and  marshy  plains ;  they  fonned 
there  long  defiles,  which  Bagratibn  was  easily 
enabled  to  defend  against  the  king  of  Westphalia. 
The  latter  attacked  him  carelessly ;  his  advanced 
guard  only  three  times  encountered  the  enemy,  at 
Nowogrodeck,  at  Myr,  and  at  Romanof.  The  first 
rencontre  was  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Russians ;  in  the  two  others,  Latour-Mauhourg 
remained  master  of  a  sanguinary  and  contested 
field  of  battle. 

At  the  isame  time,  Davoust,  proceeding  from 
Osmiana,  extended  his  force  towards  Minsk  and 
Ygumen,  behind  the  Rusdan  general,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  outlet  of  the  defiles,  in  which 
the  king  of  Westphalia  was  compelling  Bagration 
to  engage  himself. 

Between  this  general  and  his  retreat  was  a  river 
which  takes  its  source  in  an  infectious  marsh ;  its 
uncertain,  slow,  and  languid  current,  across  a  rot- 
ten soil,  does  not  belie  its  origin ;  its  muddy  waters 
flow  towards  the  south-east ;  its  name  possesses  a 
fatal  celebrity,  for  which  it  b  indebted  to  our  mis- 
fortunes. 

The  wooden  bridges,  and  long  causeways,  which, 
in  order  to  approach  it,  had  been  thrown  over  the 
adjacent  marshes,  abut  upon  a  town  named  Borizof, 
situated  on  its  left  bank,  on  the  Russian  side.  This 
bank  is  generally. higher  than  the  right;  a  remark 
applicable  to  all  the  rivers  which  in  this  country 
run  in  the  direction  of  one  pole  to  the  other,  their' 
eastern  bank  commanding  their  western  bank,  as 
Asia  does  Europe. 
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This  pi^fsage  ivas  importaat;  Davoust  antici- 
pated BagratioQ  there  by  taking  possession  of 
Miwk  on  the  8th  of  July,  as  well  as  the  entire 
country  from  the  Vilia  to  the  Berezina ;  accord- 
ingly when  the  Russian  prince  and  his  army,  sum- 
moned by  Alexander,  to  the  north,  pushed  forward 
their  piquets,  in  the  first  instance  upon  Lida,  and 
aftejrwards  suc^ssively  upon  Olzania,  Vieznowo, 
Tnoki^  Bolzoi't  and  Sobsnicki,  they  came  in  contact 
with  Davoust,  and  were  forced  to  fall  back  upon 
their  main  body.  They  then  bent  their  course  a 
little  more  in  the  rear  and  to  the  right,  and  made 
a  new  attempt  on  Minsk,  but  there  again  they 
found  Davoust.  A  scanty  platoon  of  that  marshal's 
yan-guard  was  entering  by  one  gate,  when  the 
advanced  guard  of  Bagration  presented  itself  at 
another;  on  which,  the  Russian  retreated  once 
more  into  his  marshes,  towards  the  south. 

At  this  intelligence,  observing  Bagration  and 
40/)00  Russians  cut  off  from  the  army  of  Alex- 
ander, and  enveloped  by  two  rivers  and  two  armies. 
Napoleon  exclaimed,  /'  I  have  them !''  In  fact,  it 
only  required  three  marches  more  to  have  hemmed 
in  Bagration '  completely.  But  Napoleon,  who. 
since  accused  Davoust  of  suffering  the  escape  of 
the  left  wing  of  the  Russians  by  remaining  four 
days  in  Minsk,  and  afterwards,  with  more  justice, 
the  king  of  Westphalia,  had  just  then  placed  that 
monarch  uiider  the  orders  of  the  marshal.  It 
was  this  change,  which  was  made  too  late,  apd  in 
the  midst  of  an  operation,  which  destroyed  the 
unity  of  it. 
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order  arrived  at  the  very  moment  when 
Bagration^  repulsed  from  Minsk^  had  no  other 
retreat  open  to  him  than  a  long  and  narrow  cause- 
way* It  occurs  on  the  marshes  of  Nieswig, 
Shlutx^  Gluscfc^  and  Bohruisk.  Davouat  wrote  to 
the  king  to  push  the  Russians  briskly  into  this 
defile^  the  outlet  of  which  at  Oluaek  he  was  about 
to  occupy.  Bagration  would  never  have  been  able 
to  get  out  of  it.  But  the  king,  already  irritated 
by  the  reproaches  which  the  uncertainty  and  dila- 
toriness  of  his  first  operations  had  brought  upon 
him^  could  not  suffer  a  subject  to  be  his  ccmi* 
mander ;  he  quitted  his  army,  without  leaving  any 
one  to  replace  him,  or  without  even  communis 
eating,  if  we  are  to  credit  Davoust,  to  any  of  his 
generals,  the  order  which  he  had  just  received.  He 
was  permitted  to  retire  into  Westphalia  without 
his  guard ;  whidi  he  accordingly  did. 

Meanwhile  Davoust  vainly  waited  fior  Bagration 
at  Glusck.  That  general,  not  being  sufficiently 
pressed  by  the  Westphalian  army,  had  ibe  option 
of  making  a  new  ^tour  towards  the  aoutht  to 
get  to  Bobrubk,  and  there  cross  ihe  Berezina^ 
and  reach  the  Boristhenes  neai^  Bickof^  There 
again,  if  the  Wes^halian  army  had  had  a  com* 
mander,  if  that  commander  had  pressed  the 
Russian  leader  more  closely,  if  he  had  replaced 
him  at  Bickof,  when  he  came  in  collision  with 
Davoust  at  Mohilef,  it  is  oertatfi  that  in  that  ease 
Bagration,  enclosed  between  the  Westphalians, 
Davoust,  the  Boristhenes,  and  the  Beresdna,  would 
have  been  compelled  to  conquer'  or  to  ^surrender 
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We  bave  seen  that  the  Russian  prince  could  nob 
pass  the  Beresina  bnt  at  Bobruisk,  nor  reach  the 
fioristhenes,  exeept  in  the  direction  of  Novoi- 
Bikof,  forty  leagues  to  the  south  of  Orcha,  and 
sixty  leagues  from  Witepsk,  which  it  was  his  object 
to  reach. 

Findmg  Umself  driven  so  far  out  of  his  track, 
be  hastened  to  regain  it  by  reascending  the  Boris* 
thenes,  to  Mohilef.  But  there  again  he  found 
Dayoust^  who  had  anticipated  him  at  Lida  by  pass* 
ing  the  Beressina  at  the  very  point  at  which 
Charles  XIL  had  formerly  done  so. 

This  marshal^  however,  had  not  expected  to  find 
the  Russian  prince  on  the  road  to  Mohilef.  He 
believed  him  to  be  already  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Boristhenes.  Their  mirtual  surprise  turned  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  advantage  of  Bagration,  who 
cut  off  a  whole  regiment  of  his  light  cavalry.  At 
that  time  Bagration  had  with  him  35,000  men, 
Davoust  12,000.  On  the  «9d  of  July,  the  latter 
chose  an  elevated  ground,  defended  by  a-  ravine, 
and  flanked  by  two  woods.  The  Russians  had  no 
means  of  extending  themselves  on  this  field  of 
battle ;  they,  nevertheless,  accepted  the  challenge. 
Their  numbers  were  there  useless ;  they  attacked 
like  men  sure  of  victory ;  they  did  not  even  think 
of  profiting  by  the  woods,  in  order  to  turn  Davoust's 
r^t 

The  Muscovites  say  that,  in  the  middle  of  the 
cont^t  they  were  seized  with  a  panic  at  the  idea 
of  finding  themselves  in  the  presence  of  Napoleon ; 
for*  eaeh  of  the  enemy's  generals  imagined  him  to 
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be  apposed  to  thein^  B»gr«itioo  at  Mohilef  r  and 
Barclay  at  Drisi a.  He  was  believed  to  be  hi  all 
places  at  oiice :  bq  gteUlj  does  rei|owa  magpify 
the  maa  of  geimis !  bo  straagely  does  it  fiU  &e 
wo^  wit^  its  fomel  and  o^nrert  bin  into  aa 
omnipresent  and  supernatural  being  t 
The  ottaqk  was  violwt  and  obstinate  on  tbe  part 

of  the  Russians^  but  without  sdentiftc  combinationu 
Bagvation  was  roughly  repulsed^  and  again  com* 
peUed  to  retrace  his  steps.  He  finally  cBossed  the 
Booristhenes  at  Nqvofr-BikoCr  where  he  re-entered 
the  Russian  interior,  m  carder  finally  to  unite  witii 
Barclay,  beyond  Smolensk. 
.  Napoleon  disdained  to  attribute  this  disappoint* 
ment  to  the  ability  of  the  enemy's  general ;  he  re^ 
ferred  it  to  the  incapacity  of  his  0JD«in.  .  He  akeadj 
discoy^^ed.  that  his  presence  was  neeesfsary  *ewry 
where,  which  rendered,  it  eyery  Vfhata  impossible* 
The.  circle  of  his  open^tiam  was  so,m<fch<enlargedy 
that»  being  cqmp^ed  to  remaV^  ip  tlie  oenlxe>  his 
presencQ.  was  wi^ntii;^  on  th#  w^elq  of  the  ^^ciwib* 
ference. ,  His  generals,  exhausted  like  hMisetf,  itoo 
independent  of  eac)i  oth^r^  too  •  much  sciparatedf 
and  at  t])e  same  time  too;  dnpendent  upon  him^ 
ventured  to  do  less  of  themselvesi  and  frequently 
waited  fpi  his  prdera^  His  ii^^muoe,  was  weakened 
pTor  so  gre«b  an.  9M^^t  It  r^eq^ved  too>gsrea<r.a 
soul  for  so  great  a  body ;  hi8»  vast  as  it  Wa£^  was 
not  suffioient  for  the  purpose. 

But  at  length,  on  the  1 6th  of  July»  thei  whole 
arn^  was  ixk  motion.  While  4dl  were  hufryiqg 
and  exerting  themselves  m  this*  nu^ners  he  waa 
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ttSi  at  1¥9bs,  wltteli  lie  caused  to  be  fortHied.  He 
tlieie  ordered  a  levy  of  ekven  Lithuanian  regi^ 
aents.  He  eataUished  the  duke  of  Bassano  as 
^Qirerttor  ef  Lithtiaina,  and  as  the  centre  of  ad- 
tturisUraUwt  political^  and  even  military  cotntnuni- 
cstion  between  him,  Europe,  and  the  generals 
cawmaniBttg  tlie  cerps  de  armie  whidi  were  liot  to 
ftOow  Imn  to  Bfoseovr. 

This  oftensiUe  inacdyky  of  Napoleon  at  Willm 
lasted  twenty  days.  Some  thought  that,  finding 
Umielf  in  the  cimtre  of  his  operations  with  a  ^ong 
tMerrs,  lie  awaited  die  etelit,  in  readiness  to  direct 
his  motioiis  either  towards  Davoust,  Murat,  or 
Maedemald  j  others  thought  that  the  organization 
of  LidiMfania,  and  th«  polities  of  Europe,  to  which 
be  was  more  proximate  at  Wilna,  retained  him  in 
timt  eify;  m  that  h^  did  not  anticipate  any  oh- 
•losltB  W«rtiiy  <rf  hini  till  he  reached  the  Dihia ;  a 
tinamMtmce^in  which  h^  was  nM;  decelted,  but  by 
wU^lM  was  tiKy  inucb  flattered.  The  precipitate 
#nteMtiM  of  Lithuania  by  the  Russians  seemed  to 
daaade  Mi  judgmefit;  of  this  Europe  will  be  the 
iMit  jtiiffs  9  hi#  balletins  repeated  his  words. 

^  HMi  than  ia  that  Russian  empire,  so  formidable 
ol  a  cKttaiice  t  It  is  a  desert,  tcft  which  its  iscattered 
fopohrtiittts  whoiiy  insaiknent.  They  will  be  van- 
qjiMmA  by  Ha  Very  esttent,  wUteh  ought  to  defend 
theoBU  They  nr^  bfetf  bariansL  lliey  are  scarcely  pos- 
sessed of  arms.  They  have  no  recruits  in  readiness. 
AlexBodar  wItt  require  more  time  to  collect  them 
than  he  will  take  to  reach  Moscow.  It  is  true  that, 
fiam  the  momeirt  of  the  passage  of  the  Niemen, 
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the  atmosphere  has  been  ineessantl]^  deluging  or 
drying  up  the  unsheltered  soil ;  but  this  calamity 
is  less  an  obstacle  to  the  rapidity  of  our  adTunoe^ 
than  an  impediment  to  tiie  iighi  of  the  RuBians. 
They  are  conquered  without  a  combat  by  their 
weakness  alone ;  by  the  memory  of  our  victories ; 
by  the  remorse  which- dictates  the  restitution  of 
that  Lithuania^  which  they  have  acquired  neither 
by  peace  nor  war,  but  solely  by  toeachery.' 

To  these  motives  of  the  stay,  perhaps  too  pro* 
tracted,  which  Napoleon  made  at  Wilna,  those 
who  were  nearest  to  his  person  hare  added  an* 
other.  They  remarked  to  each  other,  **  that  a 
genius  so  vast  as  his,  and  always  increasihg  iii 
activity  and  audacity,  was  sot  now  seconded,  as 
it  had  been  fiormerly  by  a  vigorous  conatiiittioail 
They  were  aliarmed  at  finding  their  chief  ho 
longer  insensible  to  the  beat  of  a  burning  ^atoKH 
sphere ;  and  they  remarked  to  each  other  witb 
melanc^holy  forebodings,  the  tendency  to  corpulence 
by  which  his  frame  was  now  dtstinguisheik;  ^m 
sure  sign  of  a  preifiatiire  deUlity  of -system/''  ^  '- « 

Some  of  them  attributed  tibis  to  his  frequeiit  use 
of  th^*  bath.  They  were  ignorait,  that;  fn  •  from 
being  a  habit  df  luxury,  this  had  b^ooi|ie'to.him 
an  indispeasaUe  relief  from  a  bodily  railmoit  of'« 
serious  and  alarming  difimcter*^  whidi  his  policy^ 
carefully  concealed,  in  ojrdeif  not  to  excite  crtael  mk 
pectations  iii  his  adversaries. '  \     ^    ^ 

Such  is  the  inevitable  and  unhappy  influence  of 

*  The  (fyiuria,  or  retention  bf  i»iii«. :  u 
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the  most  trivial  osBaes  over  the  destiny  of  nafeions. 
It  will  be  flhortlf  seen,  when  the  profoun<lest  com- 
hinationfl,  wfaick  (mgbt  to  have  secured  the  success 
of  the  boldest^  and  perhaps  the  most  useful  enter* 
prise  in  a  Guropean  point  of  view^  come  to  be  de- 
vdloped  ;-^faow>  at  the  dedsive  moment^  on  the 
jrfains  of  the  Moskwa,  nature  paralysed  the  genius^ 
and  the  man  was  wanting  to  the  hero.  The  nu-^ 
merous  battalions  of  Russia  could  not  have  de« 
fendedher ;  a  stormy  day,  a  sudden  attack  of  fever, 
were  her  salvation. 

It  will  be  only  just  and  proper  to  revert  to  this 
observation,  when,  in  examining  the  picture  which 
I  shall  be  forced  to  trace  of  the  battle  of  the 
Mtodcwa>  I  shall  be  found  repeatkig  all  the  c<Hn- 
pUnnts,  and  even  the  reproaches^  whiihan  unusual 
inactivity  and  Ibnguor  >  extortdd  froiti  the  most  de- 
voted frirads  and  constant  admirers  of  this  great 
man.  Most  of  them>  as  well  as  those  who  have 
snbaefoently  given  an  account  t)f  the  battle,  .were 
imawaore  of  the'  bodily  Mflferings  of  a  ohiefy  who,  in 
the  midst  of  his  "depression,  eicerted  himself  to  con- 
ceal tiieir  cause*  That  which  was  emiiciently  a  mis- 
fortune, these  narrators  have  designated  as  a  fault. 

Besides^  at  800  leagues'  distance  from  one's 
home,  after  so  many  fatigues  and  sacrifices,  at  the 
irntaat  when  they  saw  the  victory  escape  from 
their  ^rasp^  and  a  frightful  prospect  revealed  itself, 
it  was  natural  for  them  to  be  severe ;  and  they  had 
jtadfered  too  much*  to  be  quite  impartial. 
.  As  for  myself,  I  shall  not  conceal  what  I  wit- 
nessed, in  the  persuasion  that  truth  is  of  all  tributes 
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that  which  is  alone  worthy  of  a  grest  man ;  of  that 
iUustrious  captain,  who  had  so  often  eontriyed  to 
extract  prodigious  advantages  from  evwy  oosiur* 
rence^  not  excepting  his  reverses ;  of  that  man  who 
raised  himself  to  so  great  an  eminenee,  fiuit  pos<> 
terity  will  scarcely  be  enabled  to  distingtiish  the 
clouds  scattered  over  a  glory  so  brilliant. 


CHAP.  VII. 

MfiANTiMB,  he  was  apprised  that  hii  ordem  were 
fulfilled,  his  army  united,  and  that  a  battle  deimed 
his  presence*  He  at  length  departed  from  Wibia 
on  the  l6lh  of  July,  at  half«past  eleven  at  night; 
he  stopped  at  Sweiitsiani,  while,  the  heat  of  the 
17th  was  most  oppressive ;  oa  tiie  18th'  he  was  at 
Klubokoe :  taking  up  his  residencei  at  a  monastery, 
whence  he  observed  that  the  village  wUdi  it  com* 
manded  hofe  more  resemblance  to  an  assemblage 
of  savage  huts  than  to  European  habitations* 

An  address  of  the  Russians  to  the  French  seldlers 
had  just  be^i  dispersed  throughout  his  army*  He 
found  in  it  some  idle  abuse,  coupled  with  a  nata- 
tory and  unskilful  invitation  to  desert.  Hb  angitr 
was  exited  at  its  perusal ;  in  his  first  agitation,  he 
dictated  a  reply,  which  he  tore ;  then  a  second, 
which  expmenced  the  same  fate ;  at  length  a  third, 
with  which  he  expressed  himself  satisfied.     It  was 
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Ast  wUoh  W88|  at  the  Hake,  read  in  the  journalft^ 
under  the  signature  of  «  Frenoh  gvenadier.  in  this 
manner  he  dictated  eren  the  most  trivial  letters/ 
which  issued  from  his  oabmet  or  from  his  staff;  he 
perpetually  reduced  his  ministers  and  Bertbier  to 
the  conation  of  heing  mere  secretaries ;  Ins  mind 
still  retained  its  activity^  notwithstan^ng  his  sink- 
ing frame ;  their  union^  however,  began  to  fail ;  and 
this  was  one  cause  of  our  misfortunes. 

In  the  midst  of  this  occupation^  he  learned  that 
Barclay  had^  on  the  ISth,  abandoned  his  camp  at 
Drissa^  and  that  he  was  marching  towards  Witepsk^ 
This  movement  opened  his  eyes.  Detained  by  the 
check  which  Sebastiani  had  received  near  Druia, 
and  move  e^ecially  by  ibe  rains  and  had  state  of 
Ae  Mudsy  he*  found  (tfaou^  .perhaps  too  late)  that 
4jt  beenpation  of  Witepsk  was  urgesft  fmd  de- 
eiiive;  tluit' that  dty. alone  was  eminetitly  s^gres* 
sivei  inMiUueh  as  it  separated  tfaeirwo  hostile  rivers 
and  uoiqas;  -  '  From  Aat  position^  be  would  be  en- 
abled to  tmm  the  broken  army  of  his  xival^  cut  him 
oKinmim  southern  provinces,  and  crush  his  weak- 
ness With  mpevior  force*  He  concluded  that,  if 
Barclay  had  anticipated  him  in  reaching  that  eapi- 
tal»  lie  wodid;  doubtless  defend  it :  411x1  there,  per* 
hapsyfaewas  to  expect  that  so-much^coveted  victory 
mkiA  had  escaped  him  on  the  Yilia.    He,  there- 

mttantly  directed  all  his  corps  on  Besssenko- 
i} •thither  he  summoned  Murat  and  Ney,  who 

'^tt  near  Polotsk,  where  he  left  Oudinot. 
»Sor'  hiuiBclt  he  proceeded  from  Klubekoe  (where 
im  itas  fliuiteundod'  by  his  guard,  the  Italian  army. 
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and  three  diy&ioiis  detached  from  Davoust),  to 
KMQen,  always  in  a  cafriage»  except  during  the 
nighty  either  firom  necessity,  or,  perhaps^  with  a 
view  ta  keep  his  soldiers  in  ignorance  of  the  in-» 
ability  of  their  chief  to  share  their  fatigues. 

Till  that  time,  the  greater  part  of  the  army  had 
pcoc^eded  with  astoiiishme»t>  at  finding  no  enemy ; 
they  had.  now  become  habituated  to  the  circum- 
stance. By  day  the  novelty  of  the  places^  andim-- 
patience  to  get  to  their  journey's  end»  occupied 
their  attention ;  at  nighty  the  necessity  of  .choosing 
or  making  for  themselves  a  place  of .  shelter ;  of 
finding  food^  and  dressing,  it.  The  soldiers :  were 
so.  much  engog^  by  so  many  cares>  that  tbey  con** 
sidered  themselves  less  employed  in  making  war 
than  a  troublesome  journey ;  but  il.the  war,  and  the 
enemy  were  to  fall  back  always  thus,  how  much 
farther  should,  they  have  to  go  in  searqh  of  M¥»n  ? 
At  lengthy  on  the  2^th,  the  report  of  canooA  vftM 
heard,  and.  the  army,  as  well  as  the  ampeffor,  iur 
dulged  their  hopes  of  a  victory  and  poaoei. 

This  was  in  the  direction  of  Besaankowicjii, 
Prince  £i:^ene.  had  there  encountered  Doctored 
who  Qommanded  Barclay's  rear-gufurd.  In-  follow- 
ing his  leader  from  Polotsk  to  Witcipak,  he  cloaijod 
his  way  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dfiaa  to  BemdSk- 
kowiczi,  the. bridge  of  which  he  burnt. as.  he  le- 
tired.  The; viceroy,  on  cspturing  thia  towi!!^  came 
in  sight  of  the  Duna,  and  re-established  the  pas* 
sage ;  the  few  Russian  troops .  left  in  obffervatioii 
on  the  other  side  feebly  .opposed  the  operation. 
.When.  Napoleon  contemplated,  for  the  fi^st  l^mei 
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Aver,  his  new  conquert,  he  censtired  sharply, 
aod  not  mijiistly,  the  defective  construction  of  the 
hndge  whith  made  him'  nuurter  of  the  tvro  banks* 

It  was  no  puerile  vadity  whieh  induced  him  then 
to  cross  that  mer.  but  anxiety  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes  how  far  the  Russian  army  had  proceeded  on  its 
march  from  Drissa  to  Witepsk,  and  Whether  he 
might  not  attack  it  on  its  passage,  or  anticipate  its 
arrival  at  the  latter  city.  But  the  direction  taken 
kythe  enemy's  rear-gcratd;  and  the  information  ob- 
tained from  some  prisoners^  convinced  him  that 
Barclay  had  been  beforehand  with  him;  that  he 
had  left  Wittgenstein  in  front  of  Oudtnot,  and  that 
the  RmttiaQ  generaI4n<«chief  was  in  Witepsk.  He 
was,  indeed,  already  prepared  to  dispute  die  pos- 
session of  the  defiles  which  cover  that  capital  with 
Napoleon. 

Napoleon  having  observed  on  the  right  bank  of 
tke  lYfer '  nothing  belt  tlie  remains  of  a  rear-gus^rd, 
retaimed  to  Beszenkowicai.  Hii^  various  divisions 
arrived  there  at  the  same  time  by  Che  northern  and 
wastem  roads.  His  orders  of  march  had  been  exe- 
eated  with  bo  much  precision,  that  all  the  corps 
which  had  left  the  Nieraen,  at  dif^ent  epochs,  and 
by  dUPerent  routes,  notwithstanding  obstacles  of 
erary'desciiptimi,  after  fi  month  of  separatio,n^  and 
at  a*  hmndred  leagues^  distance  from  the  point  of 
iliMr  departure,  found  themselves  all  reunited  at 
Beizenkowicei,  ^here  they  arrived  on  the  same 
(imff  and  nearly  at  the  same  hour. 
't*  GumiI  disorder  was  naturally  the  result ;  nuhie- 
TOlii  columns  of  cavalry,  infontry,  and  artillery 
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prieentBd  tkNuelvei  oa  all  jides;  oMtesto  took 
place  for  precedence ;  and  each  corps,  exatpctatad 
with  faiigae  and  hungmr,  was  impaiaent  t«  get  to* 
its  deitiDatioii.  Meanwhile,  the  streets  were  Uocked 
up  with  a  crowd  of  erdedies,  otaffi^officers,  yaleta, 
aaddk*h(^8es,  and  hag;gage.  They  ran  through 
the  oity  ia  tuoudtiums  groups ;  aone  looking  ibr 
provisioiifl,  others  for  forage,  and  a  few  far  lodg<*- 
ings ;  there  was  a  constant  crossing  and  josdtng:; 
and  as  the  influx  augmented  erery  instant,  chaos 
in  B  short  tine  rdgned  throughout* 

In  one  quarter,  auk$-de<aap,  Ae  bearers  fof  ur- 
gent oiders,  vainly  song^  to  force  a  passage;  the 
soldiers  were  deaf  toitheir  semonstrances^  and  even 
to  thdr  ordras :  hence  arose  quarrela  and  outdiesi; 
the  noise  .of  whidi,  united  with  the  beating  of 
drums,  tiie  oaths  of  the  waggoners,  the  .eumUing 
d  the  bi^gaga^carts  and.  cannon,  the  eomunanda  of 
Ae  offieen^  and,  Aially,  with  thb  tnmiilk  c^tke  te- 
gular contests  which  took  plaee.  ia  the  houses,  the 
entrances  of  wfaidi,  while  J9g»  party  attempted  to 
force,  others,  already,  establiriiud  i  there,  prepared 
to  defend. 

At  length,  towards  msdnii^t,  idl  iheae  masses, 
which  were  nearly  confounded  together,  got  disen* 
tangled;  the  accumulation  of  .troops  gradualfy 
mored  off  in  the  direction  of  Qstrowno,  or  wen 
distributedin  Besaenkowieai ;  and  the  most  pnsforad 
nhmce  succeeded  the  moat  frightful  tumult . 

This  great  concentration,  the  multiplied  binders 
which  came  from  all  parts,  the  rapidity  with  whi<^ 
the  Various  corps  wwe  purfied  forwards  euen  during 
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the  idglvt — all  amioiittQed  the  ex{»edtatM[i'  •£  m 
battle  on  Ae  foUowing  day.  In  &ot^  Napoleoa 
BDt  faanng  been  able  to  antidpate  the  Rmuiaau  in 
tiie  poasesBifHi  of  Wit^sk^  was  detenmned  to  force 
them  from  that  positioii;  but  the  iatteiTy  afbsr 
Iwriiif  entored  by  die  ligfat  bank  of  the  Dikia>  had 
poiaad  through  that  ctty^  and  wave  now  oome  to 
meet  him,  inorderto  defend  t&e  long  defilasrwhict)! 
protect  it* 

On  the  96A  of  iuiy^  Marat  poooeeded  teairaDda 
Oftrowno  with  hia  eafaby .  At  Ae  dbtanm  of  two 
kagnea  ftma  diat  Tillage^  D^non,  Da  Coetlaaqiiett 
CSar^nan,  and  the  8th  buanuni,  were  advancing  in 
cdhinin  upon  a  broad  road»  lined  by  a  deidiie  row 
af  large  biidi  trees^  These  hnssars  were  near 
reodnng  the  tunmiit  d  a  hill,  on  whioh  they  aradd 
oidy  get  a  glimpse  of;  the  weakest  poction  of  a 
corpa^  composed  of  three  regiments  of  ssnralrysof 
the  ftossianrgottid,  anddx  pieess  of  oainmi*  These 
was  not^  #  single  rifleman  to  eo?er  their  line. 

The  ooloaels  of  theSth  imagined  themsdyes  pre* 
ceded  hf  two  regimisnts  of  their  divisioD,  whidh 
had  marched  across  fbe  fields  on  the  right  and  left 
of  the  road,  and  from  the  view  of  which  they  were 
precluded  by  the  bordering  trees.  But  these  corps  ' 
lUid  halted ;  and  the  Sth,  already  ooosidersfUy  in 
•dfaneeof  them,  stili  kept  marching  on,  persaaded 
dMtwbat  k  perceiMd  thorough  tiie  trees,  at 1 150 
paces'  distance,  in  its  front,  were  these  two  regi- 
ments, of  which,  withont  being  aware  of  it^  it  liad 
igot  the  start 

The  immobility  of  the  Russians  completed  die 
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enot  iMo  wUdi  the  bfaiofii^  of  the  8tb  h^  falka* 
The  order  to  charge  .seemed  to  them  to  be  a  mie^ 
take ;  they  seat  an  oflicer.  to  reoonnoitre  the  troop 
whidi  was  before  ^m>  and  stUl  marofaed  on  with- 
out any  dtstruat.  Suddenly  Ihey  beheld  their 
officer  sabred,  knocked  down,  made  prisoner,  and 
the  'Miemy's  camion  bringing  down*  their  huwars. 
They,  now  hesitated  no  longer,  and  without  laeiog 
time  to  extend  their  line  under  the  enemy^s  fire, 
they  dashed  through  the  trees»  and  rjoshed  forward 
to  extinguish  it.  At  Iha  first  onset  they  seised  the 
camion,  dispersed  the  reguncot  that  was  in  the 
cmitre  of  the  enemy's  iine^  and  destroyed  it  During 
the  disorder  of  thb  first  success,  they  obserred  the 
Russian  regiment  on  the  right,  which  they  had 
passed,  remainiiig  motionless  with  astonisfamfiBit ; 
upon  tlus  they  setumed,  and  attacking  it  in  the 
rear  dispersed  it.  In  the  midst  of  this  second  Tte< 
tory,  they  perceived  the  third  regjoieiit  on  the 
enemy's  left,  which  was  giving  way  in  oonfosion» 
and  seeking  to  retreat ;  towards  thb  third  enemy 
they  briskly  returned,  with  aXL  the  men  they  oould 
muster,  and  attacked  and  dispersed  it  in  tbBi  midst 
of  its  retreat 

Animated  by  this  suci^esa,  Murat  drove  the  enemy 
into  the  wood  of  Ostrowno,  where  h^  seemed  to 
conceal  hinMelf*  Tkdt  monaiPch  endeavoured,  to 
penetrate  the  wood^  but  a  strong  resistance  ob> 
structed  the  attempt. 

l%e,positipn  of  Ostrowno  was  well  chosen  and 
commanding ;  -those  posted  there  could  see  without 
being  seen ;  itf  intersected  the  main  road ;  it  had  the 
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Dtea  Oft  the  light,  a  mtiiie  in  fnmt,  and  thick 
woods  oil  its  suifaee  and  -on  the  left  It  was» 
tnanorer,  in  communication  widi  magaaines.;  it 
coveved  them^  as  well  as  Witspsk^  die  capital  of 
Aese  regions^  which  Oaternuuin  had  liHrxied  to  da^ 
fend.        '   t/  .    '    • 

OnUs  side^Mucat^jdways  aaipnidq^d  of  his  life, 
wUdi  was  now  that  of  a: victorious  king,  as  ho*  had 
formerly  been  wlien  only  an  obscure  soldier;  per* 
sisted  in  attacks  apon'tbese  wooSs,  notwitfastan^ng 
Ae  heavy  ire  wfaiidi  proceeded  from  them.  But 
be  was  soon  made  sensible  tbatia  fiiriousionset  was 
froitless  here.  The  ground  carried  by  .tike  hussars 
of  die  8tfa  was  disputed  with  hin^*  and  his  adrance* 
c<4nnm,  composed  of  the  di^ons  Bmyferes  and 
S«Bt  Oennain,  and  of  tiie  8A  corps  of  infantry, 
was  compeflsd  to  >midntain  itself  thtps^  against  atf 
amy;  'u  • 

They  defeoded  tkemseWes  astictors ahvi^s do; 
byaMuflUngt'  fiacb-lM»tlIe<»r)[>s,  as  h presented 
itsetf^to^  MMtiotur'flanks;  was  in  tuirnr  assaulted; 
Their cafalrfweie'driten  back  Into' die  WMds,  and 
tbrar  inftmtry  breben  at  llie  'pmnt  of  tbe  nibi&i 
Our  troops,  nevertheless,  were  gettinfg  fetlgaeft 
wStk  vkfCory,  when  tlie  ^vision  I>eleonB  arrived  r 
tlie  king  promptly  piushed  it  forward  'on  the  right/ 
tawaiid  the  Hne  of  Hie^  enemy^s  retireat>  who  new 
iMMone  uneasy,  sriid  no  kmger  dii^utM  ^  -  vle^ 
tory.  ..-•»..;»• 

'^  Tbese  defiles  are^  several  leagues  in  length.  The 
same  evenkig  tke  viceroy  tejoinedMurat,'  and  the 
nMt'.'dayttfaey  feulid  the  Ruflaians.in  a  new  pbsi^ 
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fscnof.  P&hlen  and  Konownitzin  had  united  wHk 
Oitermann.  Aft^  having  repulied  tha  RamaJA 
left>  the  two  Freneh  princes  were  potating  ottt  to 
the  troops  of  their  right  wing  the  positaoii  vhieh 
was  taaerYe  them  as  a  poini  ^apftUt^hosaL'mlack 
they  were  to  make  the  attack,  when  suddenly  A 
gteat  ebuMttr  amse  on  their  left :  thek  eyds  wa^re 
inataatly  tmnied  that  way;  the  cavalry  and  infantry 
o#ith»k:wmg  had  twice  attacked  the  eaeinyt  and 
lieeti  twice  repvlsBd  ;  the  Russiam,  embokkhed  hy 
this  suecees,  were  iasMing  in  aisltitcdbs,  and  with 
irightfal  ades,  from  ikeir  wooda*  Tbe  audacity 
aad  fervour  of  attack  hod  passed  over  to  theiDt 
while  the  Freneh  exhibited  the  uneettaiiity  and 
tanicbty  of  .defence. 

A  baitdUon  of  Grdats/aad  the  .Mth  xAgimdali 
yeiuly  at|»mpted  to  make  m  stamd;  their  Klle^  gw^ 
dually  decreased ;  the  ground  in  front  oi  them  waa 
«ttewed«ritib  their  dead;  behind  thMH^  the» plain 
HMJP  eof esed  mt3>  th^. wouafd^dj^  who-  had:  relared 
fitom  the  battle*  With  tiiiM  wl^  MrrM  thMi^  and 
frith^alMy  otben^  who^  undet  ther  ptea  (tf  suppwfe- 
iig  the  wounded  or  being  woMnded  tibtos^iwi, 
(flweeiaitely  abandoiied  .thebr  rmJ^^  A  raat  mtr* 
ecMdingly  JiegMk  Alrciadly  tkie  artillery  coq)a,  *)» 
^  alwftya  picked  men,  peneeiving  them^qlves  mr 
hmges  attpp«ted>b0gankyetifing  with  th$£r  pieces); 
a^lswimintttea  longev^and  the-  troops  el  all  anM^ 
in  their  flight  towards  the  same  defile*  would  hant 
there  met  each  other ;  thence  would  hffvto  sesulied 
•.iaonlosien,  in  which'  thaimeet  and  theeffiNteaf 
thmi  offiaers  vouU  have  htem  hah  ivhere  tdl .  Ae 
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dements  of  reaistance  would  have  been,  oonfbunded 
and  rendered  lueless^ 

It  is  said  tkait  Mur«t»  on  seeing  this,  darted 
Ibrwud  in  faoot  of  a  regiment  ol  PoMA  lancers;. 
and  that  tke  latter^  excited  by  the  presenee  df  the: 
king,  animated  by  his  worde^  aad^  moriowv,  trtfns^ 
ported  with  tage  at  the  sight  of  the  Rnsrians,  Mh 
lowed  him  precipitately.  Mnrat  had  onfy  wished  te 
stimulate  them  and  impel  them  against  the  emmy  ; 
he  had  ho  intention  io^  throwing  himself  with  Aem 
Into  the  midst  of  a  emifiict,  in  wUds  be  weald  iieidier 
be  aUe  tn  see  nor  to  cemmand;  bwt  £he  ViMA 
lancBs  wen  ready  eonched  attd.  oondeased  hiehkid 
bim ;  they  eorered  the  wbc^  width  of  the  grotitid; 
and  they  pushed;  ^bim  before  theu  with'  all  iAe 
rapidity  of  their  steeds;  het  ctoold  ni^ilher  detadi 
himself  from  them  nor,  at<q»);  ho  had'newaottrce 
but  to  charge  in  front  of  the  ri^iment^  just  wbere 
bo  had  etatiened  himself  ia  order  to  hamngv(^«it  t 
m  Msonreet  to  whieh^  lilca  a  tme  soldier^  borsiibiiUtteft 
with  the  best  poftibJe«gniee« 

At  Ae Mme.timergeneiral  AnAooMd  rmk  to,  hie 
ietiUerymen»  and  genera)  Ginasdin-  to  AO'  IQStb 
Mf^mmt,  whi^b  be  tedted,  faSiedj  and  )ed  badi 
againat  the  Russian  right- wingj  whose  pqfiiMion  be 
earriedy  an  weU  an  two  fieces  of  cao^D  and  the 
viotory  3  on  his  ride,  geneml'iHr^  eneott^tmed;  and 
tamed  the  Is^  o(  Ae  enemy.  Fertme  hanmg 
again  dumged  Mdevs  tho  RnseUns^  witibdrew  into 
tbeiv  fcrttts;  '      > 

Meanwhile, they  perseiwed^ op  th«  left  in  d*^ 
fsn^ngar  tkick  woodr  the  adriowd  )p<«tio»  4i 
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which  broke  our  linei  The  92d  regiment,  intimP 
dated  by  the  heavy  fire  which  issued  from  it,  and< 
bewildered  by  a  shower  of  balls,  remained  immove- 
able, neither  daring  to  advance  nor  retreat,  re^ 
strained  by  two  opposite  fears— *the  dread  of  dali^er 
and  the  dread  of  shame— -and  escaping  neither ; 
but  general  BelHard  hastened  to  reanimate  them 
by  his  words,  and  general  Roussel  by  his  example ; 
and  the  wood  was  carried. 

By  diis  success,  a  strong  column  which  had  ad- 
vanced on  our  right,  in  wder  to  turn  it,  was  itself 
turned ;  Murat  perceived  this,  and  instantly  draw- 
ing his  sword,  exclaimed,  ^  Let  the  bravert  fellow 
me  i**  But  this  territory  is  intersected  with  ravities 
which  protected  the  retreat  of  tiie  Rxissians,  who 
all  plunged  into  a  forest  of  two  leagues  in  depth, 
which  was  the  last  natural  curtain  which  concealed 
Witepsk  from  our  view. 

After  so  warm  a  contest,  the  king  of  Naples  and 
the  viceroy  were  hesitating  about  committing  them- 
selves to  so  covered  a  country,  when  the  emperor 
Came  u{> :  both  hastened  to  hift  presence,  in  order 
to  show  him  what  had  been  done,  and  what  still 
remained  to  be  done.  Napoleon  immediately 
ascended  the  highest  rising  ground,  which  was 
nearest  to  the  enemy.  From  •  thence  •  his  genius^ 
soaring  -over  every  obstacle,  soon  penetrated  the 
mystery  of  the  foi^ests,  and  the  depths  of  Hke 
mottnttdns  before  him ;  he  gave  his  orders  without 
hesitation ;  and  the  same  woods  which  had  arrested 
the  audacity  of  the  two  pri^c^s,  were  traversed 
fpom  end  .to  end.     In  cftort^  that  very-  eveningi 
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Witepsk  Bdigfet  hare  .di«^«i*iie4  from  tbe,.si)mdat 
of  hen  doabfe  eminanae  pur  light  troops^ diverging 
into  the  plain  by  wbidi  8he:is%surrou!9ide4« 

£(ere>.  ev^ry  thing  c^cN^ributed  to  «t^,  thqem^ 
perOT}  the  i\ight,  the  multitoda  of/itQi^}o  Ji^^s 
which  offered  tha  plftin^  ai^  unknown  co^try, 
w^qb  it  wa^  n^tc^ary  \p  reconnoi^rp.  jn  order, 
to  4iri9et.  hi&  :divwio){6  acropa.  it;,  and  espa^jy  tb^^ 
time  requisite  to  enable  the  crowd. of  soldiers  to 
disengage  thams^lve^  from  the  long  and  n^ro^ 
defile  tjurough  which  tbey  had  to  >pas&«  A  halt 
T¥a9  ttter^iore  ordered  I  for  the  purpose,  pf  taking 
br^th^  reconnoitipii]^  rallying,  refreshings  apd  get- 
ting their  a^ms  r^dy  for  Uie,  nesct  day.  N^oleon 
slept  in  b¥^  tQipitiy.on  ap  en^iqencsetQ  the  left  of^tbp 
main  ift#4»  ^n^  b^il|4  tli^  y^^ks^  :of  Kukpwia^^. 


I  • 
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0»  Ji^e  .S7th>  the  emperor .  appeiuced  at  the  ad-f 
TflncfKl '  {!Mt8  belwe .  daylight } .  il^  first  rays  exbi« 
bited  to.hiia  at  lastithe  Ruisian  army  encamped  ott 
an  elevated  plain,  which  commands  all  the  avenues 
of  Witiepsk*  The  river.  Lucsissa,  which  has  wprn 
ttself^a  .deep  .channel,  marked  the  foot  of  this  posi'*' 
tiaii«:  In  bdyaace  of  it  IQ/KX)  horse  and  some 
infiBmtr^  made,  a  show  of  defending  its  apprciaches ; 
theinfaatry.^was  in  the  centre,  on  the  main  road  ; 
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itsMkin  wbddyiiplaikds;  all  the  cavdffy  to  iba 
right  in  double  linesy  supported  by  the  Ditiia*' 

The  front  of  the  RuMiaas  was  no  longf^r  o{>posiAe 
to  our  colmnn,  but  n|>on  our  left ;  it  fatfd  chai^d 
its  direction  with  that  of  the  river,  which  a  wioding; 
had  Temtyvtd  from  tis.  The  French  >  column^  oftdf 
haiing  'crossed,  by  means  of  a  narrow  bridge,  the 
ravine  which  divided  it  from  ^e  new  field  of  battle^ 
was  obliged  to  dfeploy  by  a  change  of  front  to  the 
left;  with  the  right  wing  foremost,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  support  of  the  riter  6n  that  ode^  and  so 
oonfrcmt  the  enemy :  on  the  banks  of  this  ravine, 
near  the  bridge,  and  td  the  left  of  the  main-road^ 
there  was  aa  isolaled  hillock  which  had  already 
attracted  the  notice  Of  the  Emperor.  From4hat 
peint  he  obuld  see  bbth  armies,  •  being  statimed  4fn 
the  flank  ^cff  the  field  of  battle,  like  the  seoonA  in  a 
dueL 

Two  hundred  P»4i&M  f^i^fUgeur,^  pf  ith^  .9th 
regiment  of  the  lime  were  the  finit  to  debouch; 
they  were  innnediately  puihed.f6i:ward  to  the  lef<b 
in  front  of  the  whble  Russian  cavalry,  like  t^em 
supporting  themselves  by  the  DUqsIj  and  quixkixig 
the  left  ci  the  new  line ;  tba  Ij^  ^hqrse  xthasftora 
followed,  attd  then  some  light  pieoes.  Th^  Rnspi^^M 
coolly  allowed  US  to  defile  before  theto,  find  matitara 
dur  attadc. 

Their  inactivity  was  favourable  to  U6 ;  but  the 
king  of  Naples,  whose  brain  was  intoxicated  hy^  tbe 
general  notice  he  attracted,  yielding  to  his.  usual 
impetuosity,  urged  the  chasseurs  of  th*  16^  on 
the  whole  body  of  the  Ruflnidu  ^Yaixy.  ,4U.c^ 
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btheld  with  terroi^  that  feeble  French  line>  broken 
on  its  march  by  the  deep  rannes  which  intevsected 
the  ground,  advanoe  to  attack  the  enemy's  masses. 
These  unfortunate  men,  feeling  themselves  sacri- 
ficed, proceeded  with  hesitatiag  stops  to  certain 
dertruotbn*  In  consequence,  at  the  first  moyement 
■Hide  by  the  lancers  of  the  Russian  guard,  they 
took  to  flight ;  but  the  ravine,  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pass,  obstructed  their  flight ;  they  were 
(^ertaken,  and  precipitated  into  these  shoals,  where 
many  of  them  perished. 

At  sight  of  this,  Murat,  gvieved  beyond  measure, 
precipitated'  himself,  sabre  in  band;  in  the  midst  of 
this  medleys,  with  the  sixty  «(fficers  and  horsemen 
^nrovndin^  Urn.  His  audacity  so  astonished  the 
RMstett  kmoert^,  that  they  halted.  While  ibis 
pi<n^*Was  mgdged^  and  tl^  jp»^tir  wba  followed 
him  saved  his  life  by  striking  down  an  enemy 
whose  arm  was  raised  over  his  head,  the  remains 
^  the'l6th  rafttied,  and  went  to  seek  shelter  close 
lo  the  59d  ^eghnent,  wMch  protected  them* 

iFliid '  successful  charge  of  the  lancers  of  the 
Rtts^aH  gttisrd  ha(d  earried  them  as  far  as  the  feot 
'«tf  tJb»  hill0<;k  fihm  which  Napoleon  was  directing 
#M&  'ditferetot  coi^«^;  i  Some  chasseurs  of  the  French 
gMt^  kdd  fus^  dismounted  from  their  horses, 
according  to  custom,  in  order  to  form  a  circle 
i^buhd  him ;  a  few  discharges  from  their  carabines 
drbve  off  the  assailant  lancers.  The  latter,  being 
ihtfi'  t^pyllied,  encountered  on  their  return  the  two 
iimcb^  9lirisian  voUigeurs,  whom  the  ffight  of  the 
lfill'li«rfl»e  Masseurs  had  left  alone  betiineeh  the 
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two  armies.  These  they  attacked,  and  all  eyed 
were  instantly  fixed  on  the  engagement. 
.  Both  armies  concluded  these  foot  soldiers  to 
be  lost ;  b«t  though  single-handed,  they  did  not 
despair  of  themselves.  In  the  first  instance,  their 
captains,  by  dint  of  hard  fighting,  obtained  pos- 
session of  a  ground  intersected  by  cavities  >and 
thickets  which  bordered  on  the  Diina ;  there  the 
whole. party  instantly  united^  urged  by  their  war- 
like habits,  by  the  desire  of  mutual  support,  and 
by  the  danger  which  stared  them  in  the  face*'  In 
this  emergency,  as  always  happens  in  immiqent 
dangers,  each  looked  to  his  neighbour ;  the  young 
to  their  elders,  and  all  of  them  to  their  chiefs,  in 
order  to  read  in  their  countenances  what  they  had 
to  hope,  to  fear,  or  to  perform ;  each  aspect  was 
replete  with  confidence,  and  all,  relying  on  their 
comrades,  relied  at  the  same  time  more;  upe^ 
themselves. 

The  ground  was  skilfully  turned. to  Account^ 
The  Russian  lancers^  entangled  in  tijie  bushe^^  an^ 
obstructed  by  the  crevices,  couched,  their  long 
lances  in  vain ;  they  were  struck  by  lOur  peppl^^a, 
balls  while  they  were  endeavouring  to  penetral^, 
their  ranks,  and  fell,  wounded,  to  the  earth ;  ihw 
bodies,  and  those  of  their  horses,  added  to  t)ie  diffi« 
Qulties.  of  the  ground.  At  length  they  became  di4r 
conraged,  and  took  to  flight.  The  joyful  shoub^ 
of  our  army,  the  crosses  of  honour,  which  ,th^, 
emperor  instantly  sent  to  the  bravest  of  the  groi^j^ 
his  words,  afterwards  perused  by  all  Europe^— rail 
taught  these  valiant  soldiers  the  extent  of  a  glory. 
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which  they  had  not  yet  estimated ;  noble  actions 
generally  appearing  quite  ordinary  to  those  who 
perform  them.  They  imagined  themselves  on  the 
point  of  being  killed  or  taken ;  and  found  them- 
selves almost  at  the  same  instant  victorious  and 
rewarded. 

Meanwhile^  the  army  of  Italy  and  the  cavalry  of 
Mnrat^  followed  by  three  divisions  of  the  first  corps, 
which  had  been  confided,  since  they  left  Wilna,  to 
count  Lobau,  attacked  the  main-road  and  the  woods 
which  formed  the  support  of  the  enemy's  left. 
The  engagement  was,  in  the  first  instance,  very 
animated  ;  but  it  terminated  abruptly.  The  Rus- 
sian vanguard  retreated  precipitately  behind  the 
ravine  of  the  Luczissa,  to  escape  being  thrown  into 
it.  '  The  enemy's  army  was  then  entirely  collected 
<>n  tfce  opposite  baiik,  and  presented  a  united  body 
of80,06bmen. 

Their  determined  countenance,  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion, aflA  in  front  of  a  capital,  deceived  Napoleon  ; 
he  cohceived  that  they  would  regard  it  as  a  point 
of  honout  to  maintain  their  ground.  It  was  only 
eleven  o'clock  }  he  ordered  the  attack  to  cease,  in 
order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  exploring  the 
wltofe  front  of  the  line,  and  preparing  for  a  decisive 
battfe  oh  the  following  day.  In  the  first  instance, 
he  proceeded  to  post  himself  on  a  rising  ground 
among  the  light  troops,  in  the  midst  of  whom  he 
breakfasted.  Thence  he  observed  the  enemy's 
army,  a  ball  from  which  wounded  an  officer  very 
near  him.      The  subsequent  hours  he  spent  in 
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reconnoitring  the  ground,  and  in  wditin^  for  the 
arrival  of  the  other  corps. 

Napoleon  announced  a  battle  for  the  foUoiting 
day.  His  parting  words  to  Murat  were  these  i-^ 
'*  To-morrow  at  five  o'clock,  the  sun  of  Austfer* 
litz  !*'  They  explain  the  cause  of  that  suspension 
of  hostilities  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  in  the  midst 
of  a  success  which  filled  the  army  \tith  enthusiasni. 
They  were  astonished  at  this  inactivity  at  the 
moment  of  overtaking  an  army,  the  pursuit  of 
which  had  completely  exhausted  them.  Murat,  who 
had  been  daily  deluded  by. a  similar  expectation', 
remarked  to  the  emperor  that  Barclay  otoly  made 
a  demonstration  of  boldness  at  that  hour,  in  ord^ 
to  be  enabled  more  tranquilly  to  eflfect  his  retreat 
during  the  night.  Finding  himself  unable  to  con* 
vince  his  chief,  he  rashly  proceeded  to  pitdlk  his 
tent  on  the  banks  of  the  Luczissa,  almost  in  th« 
midst  of  the  enemy.  It  was  a  position  Whibh  gra- 
tified his  desire  of  hearing  the  first  sytnptoms  of 
their  retreat,  his  hope  of  disturbing  it,  and  his 
adventurous  character. 

Murat  was  deceived^  and  yet  he  appeared  to  hav^ 
been  most  clear-sighted  ;  Napoleon  was  in  the 
right,  and  yet,  the  event  placed  him  in  the  wron^ ; 
such  are  the  freaks  of  fortune !  The  emperor  of  the 
French  had  correctly  appreciated  the  designs  of 
Barclay.  The  Russian  general,  believing  Bagration 
to  be  still  near  Orcha,  had  resolved  upon  fightings 
in  order  to  give  him  time  to  rejoin  him.  It  was 
the  intelligence  which  he  received  diat  very  even- 
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ing^  of  the  retreat  of  Bugration  by  Novoi-Bickof 
towards  Smolensk,  which  suddenly  chaqged  his 
determnatioKi. 

In  fact,  by  daybreak  on  the  28th,  Mn^^t  sent 
word  to  the  emperor  that  he  was  about  to  pursue 
the  Russians,  who  had  already  disappeared.  Na- 
poleon still  persisted  in  his  opinion,  obstinately 
affirming  that  the  whole  enemy's  army  was  in  froot 
of  him,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  advance  wii{^ 
circumspectioii ;  thb  occasioned  a  considerable  de- 
lay. At  length  he  mounted  his  horse ;  every  step 
he  took  destroyed  his  illusion  ;  and  he  soon  foun4 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  camp  wMch  Barclay  had 
jnst  deserted, 

Erery  thing  about  it  exhibited  the  science  of 
war ;  its  advantageous  site ;  ^the  symmetry  of  afl 
its  parts;  the  exact  and  exclusive  nicety  in  the 
use  to  which  each  of  them  had  been  destined  ;  th^ 
order  and  neatness  which  thence  resulted ;  in  fine^ 
nothing  left  behind,  not  one  weapon,  nor  a  single 
Tsloable ;  no  trace,  nothing  in  ^hort,  in  this  sudden 
nocturnal  march,  which  could  demonstrate,  beyond 
theifaouods  of  the  canip,  the  route  which  the  Russians 
had  taken;  thore  appeared  more  order  in  their 
defeat^  than  in  our  vietory  !  Thoi^h  conquered, 
tlimr  flight  left  us  lessons  by  which  conquerors 
I  oeyer  profit ;  whether  it  be  that  good  fortune  is 
contemptuous,  or  that  it  waits  for  misfortune  to 
aomct  it. 

A.Russian  soldier,  who  was  surprised  asleep 
vnder  a  bush,  was  the  solitary  result  of  that  day, 
was  expected  to  be  so  decisive.    We  entered 
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Witepsk^  which  w^  found .  equally  deserted  with 
the  camp  of  the  Russiaus.  Some,  filthy  i^s,  aad 
some  Jesuits,  were  all  that  remained ;  they  were 
interrogated^  but  without  effect.  All  Ai^  roads 
^ere  abortively  reconnoitred.  Were  the  Russians 
gone  to  Smolensk  ?  Had  they  re-ascended  the 
Dixna  ?  At  lengthy  a  band  of  irregular  cossacks 
attracted  us  in  the  latter  direction,  while  Ney  ex- 
plored the  former.  We  marched  six  leagues  over 
a  deep  sand,  through  a  thick  dust,  and  a  suffocating 
h^at.  Night  arrested  our  march  in  the  neighboi|r« 
hopd  of  Aghaponovcht-china. 

While  parched^  fevered,  and  exhausted  by  &• 
tigue  and  hunger^  the  army  met  with  nothing  tbece 
but  muddy  water,  Napoleon,  the  King  of  Naples, 
the.Viceroy^  and  the  Prince  of  Neufchatel,.held  a 
^council  in.  the  imperial  tents,  which  weze  pdlicbtd  in 
t}if  court-yard  of  a  castle,  sitpat^upon  an  eminence 
tp  the  left  of  the  main  road. 
.^  "That  yiciory  which) was  so  fetpveqtly .desicetfl, 
^o.  rapidly  pursued,  and  rendei:ed  more  neoessnry 
by  the  lapse  of  every  succeeding  day,  had,  it  seed- 
ed, just  escaped  from  our  grajsp,  as  it  had  at  Wilna. 
True,  we  had  come  up  with  the  Russian  rear-guard ; 
but  was  it  that  of  their  army  ?  Was  it  not  more 
likely  that  Barclay  had  fled  towards  Smolensk  i  by 
way  of  Ruduia  ?  Whither,  then,  must  we  pursue  the 
Russians,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  fight  ?  Did  ncrt 
the  necessity  of  organizing  reconquered  Lithuama, 
of  establishing  magazines  and  hospitals,  of  fixing  a 
;iew  centre  of  repose,  of  defence,  and  departure  to 
^  line  of  operations  which  prolonged  itself  in.  so 
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alarming  a  mtonto  ;— did  not  every  things  in  shorty 
decidcfdly  j^rore  Che  necessity  of  halting  on  the  bor- 
ders of  old  Russia  ?'' 

Ah  atfray  had  jnst  happened^  not  far  from  that, 
respeeting  which  Murat  was  silent.  Our  Van-guard 
liad  been  repulsed  ;  some  of  the  cavalry  had  been 
obHged  to  dismount,  in  order  to  effect  their  retreat ; 
others  had  been  unable  to  bring  off  their  extenuated 
hordes,  otherwise  than  by  dragging  them  by  the 
bridle.  The  emperor  having  interrogated  Belliard 
tm  the  subject,  that  general  frankly  declared,  that 
the  regiments  were  already  very  much  weakened, 
-Aat  they  were  harassed  to  death,  and  stood  in  ab- 
solute need  of  rest ;  and  that  if  they  continued  to 
maar ch  for  six  days  longer,  there  would  be  no  ca- 
valry remaining,  and  that  it  was  high  time  to  halt. 

To  these  motives  were  added,  the  eflfects  of  a 
eoMumin^'  sun  reflected  from  burtaing  sands.  Ex- 
hausted as  he  wasy  the  empefror  now  decided  ; '  the 
cirats&ofiihellHlna  and  of  the  Boristhehes  marked 
<Mt  the  French  Kne.  The  army  was  thus  quartered 
Mthe  banks  of  these  two  rivers,  and  in  the  interval 
between  them ; '  Poniatowski  and  his  Poles  at  Mo- 
hilef;  Davoust  and  the  first  corps  at  Orcha,  Du- 
browna,  and  Luibowiczi ;  Murat,  Ney,  the  army  of 
Italy  and  the  guard,  from  Orcha  and  Dubrowna  to 
Witepsk  and  Suraij.  The  advanced  posts  at  Lyadi, 
Vhikowo,  and  VeKj,  opposite  to  those  of  Barclay 
and'Bagration;  for  these  two  hostile  armies,  the 
one  flying  from  Napoleon,  across  the  Duna,  by 
Drissa  and  Witepsk,  the  other,  escaping  Davoust 
Mross  ihe  Berezina  and  the  Boristhenes,  by  way  of 
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Bobr«A>  fi&ekot  and  Stnoloiudk,  succe^dy^d  i»  fxv^ 
iDg  a  junctipn  in  theiatenral  bQunded  by  ihew  tivH> 
rivers. 

The  great  divisions  of  the  army  detached  from 
the  central  body  were  then  stationed  as  foUpwii 
To  the  rights  Dpmbrowski^  in  front  of  Bobruiak  iftnd 
ppposed  to  the  corps  of  12,000  men  command^  by 
the  Ilussian  general  HoerteL 

To  the  left,  the  Duke  of  Reggio,  and  St.  Cyr,  at 
Pplptsk  and  at  Bielo6,  on  the  Petersburg  road, 
which  was  defended  by  Wittgenstein  and  30,000 
men. 

At  the  extreme  left  were  Macdonald  and  98,000 
Prussians  and  Poles,  before  Riga.  They  extended 
their  line  towards  the  right  upon  the  Aa,  and  in 
the  direction  pf  Dunabourg.  .   . 

At  the  same  time,  Schwartzenberg  and  Regnier, 
at  the  head  of  the  Saxon  and  Austrian  corps,  occu* 
pied,  towards  Sloniin,  the  interval  between  the 
Niemen  and  the  Bug,  covering  Warsaw  and  the  rear 
of  the  grand  army,  which  was  menaced  by  Torma- 
$of.  The  Duke  of  Belluno  was  on  the  Ybtula  with 
a  reserve  of  40,000  men ;  while  Augereau  assem- 
bled an  eleventh  army  at  Stettin. 

As  to  Wilna,  the  Duke  of  Bassano  remained  there, 
surrounded  by  the  envoys  of  several  courts.  That 
painister  governed  Lithuania,  communicated  with 
all  the  chiefs,  sent  them  the  instructions  which  he 
received  from  Napoleon,  and  forwarded  the  provi- 
fljions,  recruits,  and  stragglers,  as  fast  as  they  ar- 
rived. 

As  soon  as  the  emperor  had  made  up  his  mind. 
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he  retorned  to  Witepsk  with  his  guard :  there»  oa 
tlie  88th  of  July,  in  entering  the  imperial  head* 
quarters,  he  laid  down  his  sword,  and  abruptly  de« 
positing  it  on  his  maps,  with  which  his  tables  were 
covered,  he  exclaimed ;  ''  Here  I  stop !  here  I  must 
look  round  me ;  rally ;  refresh  my  army,  and  or- 
gani2e  Poland.  The  campaign  of  1812  is  finished ; 
that  of  181S  will  do  the  rest/' 
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CHAPTER  L 

"  With  the  conquest  of  Lithuania,  the  object  of 
the  war  was  attained,  and,  yet,  the  war  appeared 
scarcely  to  have  commenced ;  for  places  only  had 
been  vanquished,  and  not  men.  The  Russian 
flormy  was  unbroken;  its  two  wings,  which  liad 
been  0eparated  by  t^e  viracity  of  the  first  onset, 
had  now  united.  We  were  inthe  tnest  season  of 
iher  year,  it  Wis  in  this  ^itualtion  that  NApblton 
bfelieted  himself  irrevocably  decided  to  halt  on  tfhe 
banks  of  the  Boristhenes  and  the  Dttna.  At  that 
iime^  he  could  mnch  more  easily  deceive  others  as 
to  his  intentions,  as  he  actually  deceived  himself;  - 
His  line  of  defence  was  already  traced  upon  his 
maps ;  the  siege^equipage  was  proceeding  towards 
Riga ;  the  left  of  the  army  would  rest  on  that  strong 
place ;  hence,  proceeding  to  Dilnabourg  and  Po- 
lotsk, it  would  maintain  a  menacing  defensive. 
Witepsk,  so  easy  to  fortify,  and  its  woody  heights. 
Would  serve  as  an  entrenched  camp  for  the  centre. 
Thence,  towards  the  south,  the  Berezina  and  its' 
niaiBhes,  covered  by  the  Boristhenes,  supply  no 
tfther  passage  but  a  few  defiles ;  a  very  few  troops 
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would  be  sufficient  to  guard  them.  Further  ou* 
Bobruisk  marked  out  the  right  of  this  great  line^ 
and  orders  were  given  to  obtain  possession  of  that 
fortress.  In  addition,  an  insurrection  of  the  popu- 
lous provinces  of  the  south  was  calculated  on; 
they  would  assist  SchwartzQuberg  in  expelling  Tor- 
masof,  and  the  army  would  be  increased  by  their 
numerous  cossacks.  One  of  the  greatest  proprietors 
of  these  provinces,  a  nobleman  in  whom  every 
thing  was  distinguished,  even  to  his  external  ap* 
pearanoe,  hastened  tojoin  tb«  liberators  of  his 
country^  He  it  was  wIhmqi  the  emperor  intended 
&r  the.  leader  of  this  i9s«iurrMA)W» 

In  tfaps  posfition  uQthing  woujd  b^  vfanting.  Couf 4. 
land  would  support  MacdwaldLi^mogitiai  Oudi- 
not;  tb§  fertile  plains  of  KlAbokog^  d^  ejas^oror ; 
the .  fppthf rn  pr<>?inces  would  effect:  the  resfc^  In 
addltpony^tbp  gi^md  sii^aime  of  tbe  army  v?as>aft 
Paptfdc))  \ts  intermediate  on/^  at.Wiln^aiidMinskl 
]hi,(t)b^ma|[)ner  the  arwy  w.auld  be  qonil^cted  with 
time .^ojiptry.  which  it  had  just  /set  free;  and  all 
things  appertajining  to  that  country — ito.  riv^ir^i 
gfflrshigft,  product»)ns,  and  .inhf^bitantct,  would;  :be 
united  with  us  :  all  things  would  be  agreed  for  the 
]|^i)gpvo9ea  pf  defence. 
.  Quch  was  Napoleon's  plan.  He  was  at  that  time 
BCfff^  exploring  Witepsk  and  its  environs,  as  if  tQ 
r^Cffunoitre .  places  where  he  waa  likely  to  make  n 
lo^g  .repidrape,  EJstablishments  of  all  kindsKiajr^ 
tfion^  there.  Thirty-six  oyens,  capable  of  baj^ing 
at;pnqe  ^^000. pounds  of  bread,  were  oonsti^btiod^ 
lififit(l^  W4P  utility  alone  attended  to ;  enibemahmffiit 


1Mb  ii1#6  considered.  Some  stdne  houfler  8](to3ed  the 
i^pearance  of  the  square  of  the  palace ;  the  empe- 
tor  ordered  his  guard  tcf  pull  them  doWn^  Utod  to 
dear  away  the  ruhbish.  Indeed,  he  was  already 
imticipating  the  pleasures  of  winter ;  Parisian  actors 
must  come  to  Witepsk ;  and  as  that  city  was  aban* 
lloned,  fair  spectator^;  must  be  attracted  from  Wftr** 
saw  and  Wilna, 

'  '  His  star  at  that  time  enlightened  his  path  : 
hlipfiy  had  it  been  for  hitn,  if  he  had  not  afterwards 
toiistfiken  the  moyements  of  his  impatience  fe^  the 
in^iratioM  tt  genios.  Bat,  whatever  may  be  Mid, 
it  was  by  himself  alone  that  he  suflfered  himself  to 
be  hurried  on;  for  in  him  every  thing  proceeded 
from  himself ;  and  it  was  a  vain  attempt  to  seduc^ 
hk  prudence.  In  vain  did  one  of  his  marshals  then 
^omide  hita  an  iiisnrk^ction  of  the  Russians;  hi  cbh^ 
sequence  of  tte  proclamation^  lArhich  the  offii^rs  of 
hk  ftdvanfe«d  guard  had  b^eti  iHstrufetfed  *t6  ditoe- 
it^ate.  96me  Poles  bad  inttmcated  ihat  'gbhertU 
With  infconeiderate  pron^es,  dicfbttid  by  ifhfe  deltt^ 
rfve  hope  comnK>n  to  afl  exiles,  with  which  they 
fatter  the  ambition  of  the  len^erft  who*  rdy  upofi 
them.  ' 

But  Murat  was  the  individual  Whose  ihcitemeirti 
Were  rtost  frequent  and  animated.  Tired  of  i'epose, 
ttnd  inl^atiiible  of  glof  y,  thbt  monarch,  whd  cMisi^ 
dered  fhe  enemy  tt»  be  wil^in  his  grasp,  wall  unSMd 
lo  repress  his  emoti<ms.  He  quitted  the  adfbonitfd 
guard*  went  to  Witepsk^  and  in  a  private  interview 
with  the  emperor,  gave  way  to  his  impetucMtty. 
^lle  accused  the  Russian  army  of  cowardice ;  ac- 
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Gcprdii;^  to  him  it  liad  foilM  ia  th^.fiandessimisJb^ 
fore  W^t^psk,  «a  if  it  had  beea  an  affiftir.of  a  dii«iL 
It  ^as  a  panioHitruck  army^  which  his  light  cavalry 
•Iqt^  waa  bufficieat  to  put  to  flight/'  Thi^  ebulU* 
tipa  ^3(tbTtecl  a  spiile  fit>m  Napoleon;  birt  iaordar 
tq .  tt^4^rata  his  ftsrvoiir,  he  said  ta^  him,  '^  Marat  i 
the  fiE9t  catapaiga  in  Rnasia  ii  finished ;  let  ua  heia 
plant  our  eagles.  Two  great  rivers  mark  0v^  oat 
po^itioA  i  let  lis  raise  block^houses  pn  that  line ;  let 
ofM:.fir^s.pros4  ebch  otber  on  all.sidea;  l^t  w  ioim 
ini#<|wri^  battalion ;  cannons  at  the  angies  aad  thu 
ef^ior ;  let  the  interioir  cpntiua  ent  quarters  ao4 
qyr  /i|iag9Z]flaes :  1819^  wi\\  §GQ\m  at  |iAqsoow<--*1^14) 
{^^  {^etorsbuj^b. .  The  BussMoi  ^.v  U  «  war  of  thrm 

lit  w(a9  thu$  that  bis.  gieniito.opBQeiiiied  .every  ibvag 
m,)9aifS09f  and  his  eye  expatij4«d  o^ran  army  dl 
^A)Qj|CK)Q:iiien  asif}it  w^ra^a  i'c^giiMcfat.  . 
.  ^;i^  vQty  4ay  hp  IfK^dly  .ad4seBs^  aaadmisA^ 
ff^WtWA^  Iha .  fqllo^ving  wnrda.r  'i  AA.fyrr  yew,  m^ 
y^fl^Vumi^  ty^llLe ,  fxore  .tO:pTPVide  «idwiatanoeifor.u« 
i^.i^l^^/ma/rt^^;  fox,''  a^d^d  hft  in ajoiidyoiefb 
f/fiA,f4i^^r^l^  l^lftfelf  to  some  of  bia.Qffif^rs> ''  wb 
shall  not  repeat  the  folly  &i  Charles  the  Twelfith/' 
^,hi^a(ykioM  i>  ftr^l^^  *^^  l^iplied  his'words; 
^4,  th0Ve  was  a  ^n^ral  Astonishment  At  his  indif^ 
ffnwf a  to  giving  the  necessary  orders  «fbr  so  goeat 
fWlj^tablishmisnt.  To  the  left  no  instructions  were 
W^i^.  Mtedonaldt  ^or  was  he  snpj^d  witfetho 
«4misW  obtaining  posseopon  of  Riga*  To  the 
flg^ity^pit  «as  Bobruisli;  which  it  was  neceeeary  t0 
eiftiunf  thw  ipi^tr«iss  stands  in  the  midstof  an*eacN 
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tensive  and  deep  marsh ;  and  it  was  to  a  body  of 
cavalry  that  the  task  of  besieging  it  was  committed* 

Napoleon^  in  former  times^  scarcely  ever  gave 
orders  without  the  possibility  of  being  obeyed ;  but 
the  prodigies  of  the  war  of  Prussia  had  since  oo 
curred^  and  from  that  time  the  idea  of  impossibility 
was  not  admitted.  His  orders  were  always,  that 
every  thing  must  be  attempted,  because  up  to  that 
time  every  thing  bad  succeeded.  This  at  first  gave 
birth  to  great  exertions^all  of  which,  however,  were 
not  equally  fortunate.  Persons  got  discouraged ; 
but  their  chief  persevered ;  he  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  command  every  thing ;  those  whom  he 
commanded  got  accustomed  not  to  execute  every 
thing. 

Meantime  Dombrowski  was  left  before  that  for- 
tress with  his  Polish  division,  which  Napoleon  stoted 
at  8000  men,  although  he  knew  very  well  that  it 
did  not  at  that  time  amount  to  more  than  ISOO ; 
but  such  was  his  custom ;  either  because  he  calcu- 
lated on  his  words  being  repeated,  and  that  they 
would  deceive  the  enemy ;  or  that  he  wished,  by 
this  exaggerated  estimate,  to  make  his  generals  fedi 
all  that  he  expected  from  them. 

Witepsk  remained  for  survey.  From  the  windows 
of  its  houses  the  eye  looked  down  perpendicularly 
into  the  Dima,  or  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  preci- 
pices by  which  its  walls  are  surrounded.  In  these 
countries  the  snow  remains  long  upon  the  ground ; 
it  filters  through  its  least  solid  parts,  which  it  ^etuh 
trates  to  a  great  depth,  and  which  it  dilutes  and 
bleaks  down.    Hence  those  deep  and  unexpected 
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ravines^  which  no  decfination  of  the  soil  gives  resMii 
to  foresee,  which  are  imperceptible  at  some  paces 
from  their  edge,  and  which  on  those  vast  plains 
surprised  and  suddenly  arrested  the  charges  of 
cavalry. 

The  French  would  not  have  required  more  than 
a  month  to  render  that  city  sufficiently  strong  As 
even  to  stand  a  regular  siege :  the  natural  strength 
of  the  place  was  such  as  to  require  little  assistance 
from  art,  but  that  little  was  denied  it.  At  the  same 
time  a  few  millions,  which  were  indispensable  to 
efiect  the  levy  of  the  Lithuanian  troops,  were  re- 
fused to  them.  Prince  Sangutsko  was  to  have  gone 
and  commanded  the  insurrection  in  the  South,  b^t 
he  was  retained  in  the  imperial  head-quarters. 

But  the  moderation  of  the  first  discourses  of 
Napoleott  had  not  deceived  the  members  of  his 
household.  They  recollected  that)  at  the  first  view 
of  the  deserted  camp  of  Barclay,  and  of  Wtfeepsk 
abandoned,  when  he  heard  them  congratulating 
each  o(lier  on  this  conquest,  he  turned  sharply 
round  to  them  and  exclaimed,  **  Do  you  think  then 
that  r  have  come  so  far  to  conquer  these  huts  ?'^ 
They  also  knew  perfectly,  that  when  he  had  a  great 
object  in  view,  he  never  devised  any  other  than  a 
rague  plan,  preferring  to  take  counsel  of  opportu- 
nity ;  a  system  more  conformable  to  the  prompti- 
tude of  his  genius. 

In  other  respects,  the  whole  army  was  loaded 
with  the  favours  of  its  commander.  If  he  happened 
to  meet  with  convoys  of  wounded,  he  stopped  them, 
informed  himself  of  their  condition,  of  their  suffer- 
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ings^  of  the  actions  in  which  they  had  been  woanded, 
and  never  quitted  them  without  consoling  them  by 
his  words,  or  making  them  partakers  of  his  bounty. 

He  bestowed  particular  attention  on  his  guard ; 
he  himself  daily  reviewed  some  part  of  them,  lavish- 
ing commendation,  and  sometimes  blame ;  but  the 
latter  seldom  fell  on  any  but  the  administrators ; 
which  pleased  the  soldiers,  and  diverted  thehr  com- 
plaints. 

Every  day  he  went  and  visited  the  ovens,  tasted 
the  bread,  and  satisfied  himself  of  the  regularity  of 
all  the  distributions.  He  frequently  sent  wine  from 
his  table  to  the  sentinel  who  was  nearest  to  him. 
One  day  he  assembled  the  ^Ute  of  his  guards  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  them  a  new  leader ;  he  made 
them  a  speech,  and  with  his  own  hand  and  sword 
introduced  him  to  them  ;  afterwards  he  embraced 
him  in  their  presence.  So  many  attentions  were 
ascribed  by  some,  to  his  gratitude  for  the  past ;  l>y 
others,  to  his  exigency  for  the  future. 

The  latter  saw  clearly  that  Napoleon  had  atiirst 
flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of  receiving  fresh 
overtures  of  peace  from  Alexander,  and  that  the 
misery  and  debility  of  his  army  had  occupied  his 
attention.  It  was  requisite  to  allow  the  long  train 
of  stragglers  and  sick  sufficient  time,  the  one  for 
joining  their  corps,  and  the  latter  for  reaching  the 
hospitals.  Finally,  to  establish  these  hospitals,  to 
collect  provisions,  recruit  the  horses,  and  wait 
for  the  hospital-'Waggons,  the  artillery,  and  the  pon- 
toons, which  were  still  laboriously  dragging  afMr 
us  across  the  Lithuanian  sands.  His  correspondence 
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•irith  EurQpemuat  also  have  been  ^  sieurce  of  oecupo- 
tton  to  him.  To  c<uicla«de,  a  destructive  atQ(U)aphere 
stopped  bis  piogre^ !  Sueh,  in  ^fact^  i^  that  climate ; 
the  atmosphere  cis  always  in  the  e^rexne— ^l^veys 
exceaaive ;  it  either  parishes  ^ox  inuodates,  ^urns  up 
or  freezes,  the  soii  and  its  inhahiitiMits^  £9^  whose 
.protection  it  appears  expressly  framed ;  a  perfidious 
climate,  the  heat  of  which  debilitated  our  bodies, 
•in  order  to  render  them  more  accessible  io  the  frosts 
'hf  which  they  were  shortly  to  be  pierced. 

The  emperor  was  not  the  least  sensible  of  its 
effiscts ;  but  when  he  found  himself  somewjiat  re- 
freshed by  repose,  when  no  envoy  irom  Alexander 
made  his  appearance,  and  his  first  dispositions 
were  completed,  he  was  seized  with  impatience. 
He  was  observed  to  grow  restless ;  whether  it  was 
that  inactivity  annoyed  him,  as  it  does  all  men  of 
active  habits,  and  that  he  preferred  danger  to  the 
weoriness  (tf  expectation,xir  that  he  was  agitated  by 
ihttt  desire  of  acquisition,  which,  with  the  greater 
4part  of  mankind,  has  stronger  efficacy  than  the 
pleasure  of  preserving,  or  the  fear  of  losing. 

It  w«6  llien  especially  that  the  image  of  captive 
Moscow  besieged  him ;  it  was  the  boundary  of  his 
fearsy  the  object  of  his  hopes :  possessed  of  that,  he 
would  possess  every  thing.  From  that  time  it  was 
foreseen  that  an  ardent  and  restless  genius,  like  his, 
•nd  accustomed  to  short  cuts,  would  not  wait  eight 
months,  when  he  felt  his  object  within  his  reach, 
and  when  twenty  days  were  sufficient  to  attain  it. 

We  must  not,  however,  be  too  hasty  in  judging 
this  extraordinary  man  by  the  weaknesses  common 
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to  all  men.  We  shall  presently  hear  from  him- 
self;— we  shall  see  how  much  his  political  position 
tended  to  complicate  his  military  position.  At  a 
later  period^  we  shall  be  less  tempted  to  blame  the 
resolution  he  was  now  about  to  take,  when  it  is 
seen  that  the  fate  of  Russia  depended  upon  only  one 
more  day's  health,  which  failed  Napoleon;  even  on 
the  very  field  of  the  Moskwa. 

Meantime,  he  at  first  appeared  hardly  bold  enough 
to  confess  to  himself  a  project  of  such  great  teme- 
rity. But  by  degrees,  he  assumed  courage  to  look 
it  in  the  face.  He  then  began  to  deliberate,  and 
the  state  of  great  irresolution  which  tormented  his 
mind  affected  his  whole  frame.  He  was  observed 
to  wander  about  his  apartments,  as  if  pursued  by 
some  dangerous  temptation.  Nothing  could  rivet 
his  attention  ;  he  every  moment  begat),  quitted^ 
and  resumed  his  labour ;  he  walked  about  without 
any  object ;  inquired  the  hour^  and  looked  at  his 
watch ;  completely  absorbed,  he  stopped^  hummed 
a  tune  with  an  absent  air^  and  again  began  walking 
about. 

In  the  midst  of  his  perplexity,  he  occasionally 
addressed  the  persons  whom  he  met  with  such  half 
sentences  as  *^  Well !  what  shall  we  do  7  Shall  we 
stay  where  we  are,  or  advance  ?  How  is  it  possible 
to  stop  short  in  the  midst  of  so  glorious  a  career  V* 
He  did  not  wait  for  their  reply ;  but  still  kept 
wandering  about,  as  if  he  was  looking  for  something 
or  somebody  to  terminate  his  indecision. 

At  length,  quite  overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of 
such  an  important  consideration,  and  oppressed  with 
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so  great  an  uncertainty,  he  would  throw  himself  on 
one  of  the  beds  which  he  had  caused  to  be  laid  on 
the  floor  of  his  apartments.  His  frame,  exhausted 
by  the  heat,  and  the  struggles  of  his  mind,  could 
only  bear  a  covering  of  the  slightest  texture ;  it 
was  in  that  state  that  he  passed  a  portion  of  his 
days  at  Witepsk. 

But  when  his  body  was  at  rest,  his  spirit  was  only 
the  more  active.  '*  How  many  motives  urged  him 
towards  Moscow !  How  support  at  Witepsk  the 
ennui  of  seven  winter  months  ? — he,  who  till  then 
had  always  been  the  assailant,  was  about  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  defensive  position  ;  a  part  unworthy  of 
him,  of  which  he  had  no  experience^  and  adverse  to 
his  genius. 

^  Moreover,  at  Witepsk,  nothing  had  been  de- 
cided, and  yet,  at  what  a  distance  was  he  already 
from  France !  Europe,  then,  would  at  length  be- 
hold him  stopped,  whom  nothing  had  been  able  to 
stop.  Would  not  the  duration  of  the  enterprize 
augment  its  danger  ?  Ought  he  to  allow  Russia 
time  to  arm  herself  entirely  ?  How  long  could  he 
protract  this  uncertain  condition  without  impairing 
the  charm  of  his  infallibility,  (which  the  resistance 
of  Spain  had  already  enfeebled)  and  without  en- 
gendering dangerous  hopes  in  Europe  ?  What  would 
be  thought,  if  it  were  known  that  a  third  of  his 
army,  dispersed.or  sick,  were  no  longer  in  the  ranks  ? 
It  was  indispensable,  therefore,  to  dazzle  the  world 
speedily  by  the  6clat  of  a  great  victory,  and  hide  so 
many  sacrifices  under  a  heap  of  laurels." 

Then,  if  he  remained  at  Witepsk,  he  considered 
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that  he  should  have  the  ennui,  the  whole  expense^ 
.all  the  inconveniences  and  anxieties  of  a  defensive 
position  to  hear ;  while  at  Moscow  there  would  be 
peace,  abundance,  t  reitnbursement  of  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  and  immorfal  glory.  He  persuaded 
himself  that  audacity  for  him  was  hencefertii  the 
greatest  prudence;  that  it  is  the  same  with  dl 
hazardous  undertakings,  as  with  faults,  in  which 
there  isr  always  risk  at  the  beginning,  but  frequetitly 
gain  at  the  conclusion ;  that  the  more  inexcusable 
they  are,  the  more  they  require  to  be  successful* 
That  it  was  indispensable,  therefore,  to  cotistrminate 
this  undertaking,  to  push  it  to  the  utmost,  astomiifr 
the  universe,  beat  down  Alexander  by  his  audadty^ 
and  carry  off  a  prize  which  should  be  a  compensa^- 
tion  for  so  many  losses. 

Thus  it  was,  that  the  same  danger  which  perhaps 
ought  to  have  recalled  him  to  the  Niemen,  or  kept 
him  stationary  on  the  Diina,  urged  him  towards 
Moscow {  Such  is  the  nature  of  false  positions; 
everything  in  them  is  perilous;  temerity  b  pru- 
dence  ;  there  is  no  choice  left  but  of  errors ;  there 
is  no  hope  but  in  the  errors  of  the  enemy,  and  in 
chance* 

Having  at  last  determined,  he  hastily  arose,  as  if 
not  to  allow  time  to  his  own  reflections  to  renew 
so  painful  a  state  of  uncertainty ;  and  already  quite 
full  of  the  plan  which  was  to  secure  his  conquest, 
he  hastened  to  his  maps ;  they  presented  to  his  riew 
the  cities  of  Smolensk  and  Moscow ;  "  the  great 
Moscow,  the  holy  city ;"  names  which  he  repeated 
>vith  complacency,  and  which  served  to  add  new 
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fuel  to  his  ambitidus  flama.  Fired  with  this  pro- 
BpectfJm  spirit,  replete  with  the  energy  of  his  mighty 
conoq>tioQ,  appears  possessed  by  the  genius  of  wa^. 
His  voice  deepens ;  his  eye  flashes  fire ;  and  his 
countenance  darkens ;  his  attendants  retreat  from 
lua  presence,  struck  with  mingled  awe  and  respect ; 
but  at  length  his  plan  is  fixed  ;  his  determination 
taken ;  his  order  of  march  traced  out.  Instantly, 
the  internal  struggle  by  which  he  had  been  agitated 
subsided;  and  no  sooner  was  he  delivered  of  his 
terrible  conception,  than  his  countenance  resumed 
its  usual  mild  and  tranquil  character. 
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His  resolution  once  taken,  he  was  anxious  that 
it  should  satisfy  his  friends ;  he  conceived  that  by 
persuading  them,  they  would  be  actuated  by  greater 
aeal,  than  by  commanding  their  obedience.  It  was, 
moreover,  by  their  sentiments  that  he  was  enabled 
to  judge  ol  those  of  the  rest  of  his  army ;  in  short, 
like  all  other  men,  the  silent  discontent  of  his  house- 
hold dbturbed  him.  Surrounded  by  disapproving 
countenances,  and  opinions  contrary  to  his  own,  he 
felt  himself  uncomfortable.  And,  besides,  to  obtain 
their  assent  to  his  plan,  was  in  some  degree  to 
make  them  share  the  responsibility  which  possibly 
weighed  upon  his  mind. 
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But  all  the  oflScers  of  his  household^ opposed  his 
plan^  each  in  the  way  that  marked  his  peculiar 
character ;  Berthier^  by  a  melancholy  countenance^ 
by  lamentations^  and  even  tears ;  Lobau  and  Cau- 
laincourt,  by  a  frankness^  which  in  the  first  was 
stamped  by  a  cold  and  haughty  roughness,  ex- 
cusable in  so  brave  a  warrior ;  and  which  in  the 
second  was  persevering  even  to  obstinacy,  and  im- 
petuous even  to  violence.  The  emperor  repelled 
their  observations  with  some  ill-humour;  he  ex- 
claimed, addressing  himself  more  especially  to  his 
aid-de-camp,  as  well  as  to  Berthier,  **  that  he  had 
enriched  his  generals  too  much ;  that  all  they  now 
aspired  to  was  to  follow  the  pleasures  of  the  chase, 
and  to  display  their  brilliant  equipages  in  Paris : 
and  that,  doubtless,  they  had  become  disgusted  with 
war."  When  their  honour  was  thus  attacked,  there 
was  no  longer  any  reply  to  be  made ;  they  merely 
bowed  and  remained  silent.  During  one  of  his 
impatient  fits,  he  told  one  of  the  generals  of  his 
guard,  ^'  you  were  born  in  a  bivouac^  and  in  a  bivouac 
you  will  die." 

As  to  Duroc,  he  first  signified  his  disapproba- 
tion by  a  chilling  silence,  and  afterwards-  by  terse 
replies,  reference  to  accurate  reports,  and  brief  re*^ 
marks.  To  him  the  emperor  replied,  ^'  that  he 
saw  clearly  enough  that  the  Russians  wanted  to 
draw  him  on ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  he  must  pro- 
ceed as  far  as  Smolensk;  that  there  he  would 
establish  his  head-quarters ;  and  that  in  the  spring 
of  1813,  if  Russia  did  not  previously  make  peace, 
she  would  be  ruined ;  that  Smolensk  \yas  the  key 
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of  the  two  roads  to  Petersburgh  and  Moscow ;  that 
he  must  get  possession  of  it ;  and  that  he  woold 
then  be  able  to  march  on  both  those  capitals  at  the 
same  time,  in  order  to  destroy  every  thing  in  the 
one,  and  preserve  every  thing  in  the  other." 

Here  the  grand  marshal  observed  to  him,  that  he 
was  not  more  likely  to  make  peace  at  Smolensk, 
or  even  at  Moscow,  than  he  was  at  Witepsk ;  and 
that  in  removing  to  such  a  distance  from  France, 
the  Prussians  constituted  an  intermediate  body,  on 
whom  little  reliance  could  be  placed.  But  the 
emperor  replied,  that  on  that  supposition,  as  the 
Russian  war  no  longer  offered  him  any  advan- 
tageous result,  he  ought  to  renounce  it ;  and  if  so, 
Ke  must  turn  his  arms  against  Prussia,  and  com- 
pel her  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

It  was  now  Darn's  turn.  This  minister  is  straight- 
forward even  to  stiffness,  and  possesses  immoveable 
firmness.  The  great  question  of  the  march  upon 
Moscow  produced  a  discussion  which  lasted  during 
eight  successive  hours,  and  at  which  only  Berthier 
was  present.  The  emperor  having  desired  his 
minister's  opinion  of  the  war,  *'  It  is  not  a  national 
war,*'  replied  Daru ;  "  the  introduction  of  some 
English  merchandize  into  Russia,  and  even  the  re- 
storation of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  are  not  sufficient 
reasons  for  engaging  in  so  distant  a  war ;  neither 
jont  troops  nor  ourselves  understand  its  necessity 
or  its  objects,  and  to  say  the  least,  all  things  recom- 
mend the  policy  of  stopping  where  we  now  are." 

The  emperor  rejoined,  *'  Did  they  take  him  for  a 
madman  ?  Did  they  imagine  he  made  war  from  in- 
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clination  ?  Had  they  not  heard  him  say  that  the 
wars  of  Spain  and  Russia  were  two  ulcers  which 
ate  into  the  vitals  of  France,  and  that  she  ccmld 
not  bear  them  both  at  once  ? 

*'  He  was  anxious  for  peace ;  but  in  arder  to  a^* 
gotiate,  two  persons  were  necessary,  and  he  was 
only  one.  Had  a  single  letter  from  Alexander  yet 
reached  him  ? 

''  What,  then,  should  he  wait  for  at  Witepsk  ) 
Two  rivers,  it  was  true,  traced  out  the  line  of  por 
sition ;  but,  during  the  winter,  there  were  no  longer 
any  rivers  in  this  country.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
visionary  line  which  they  traced  out ;  it  was  rather 
a  line  of  demarcation  than  of  separation.  It  was 
requisite,  therefore,  to  constitute  an  artificial  line ; 
to  construct  towns  and  fortresses  capable  of  defying 
the  elements,  and  every  species  of  scourge ;  to  create 
every  thing,  land  and  atmosphere ;  for  every  thing 
was  deficient,  even  provisions,  unless,  indeed,  he 
chose  to  drain  Lithuania,  and  render  her  hostile^ 
or  ruin  ourselves ;  that  if  they  were  at  Moscow, 
they  might  take  what  they  pleased ;  here  it  was 
necessary  to  purchase  every  thing.  Consequently/' 
continued  he,  **  you  cannot  enable  me  to  live  at 
Witepsk,  nor  shall  I  be  able  to  defend  you  her^  : 
both  of  us,  therefore,  are  here  out  of  our  proper 
element. 

^  That  if  he  returned  to  Wilna,  he  might  tber^ 
indeed,  be  more  easily  supplied,  but  that  he  should 
not  be  in  a  better  condition  to  defend  himself;  that 
in  that  case  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  fail 
back  to  the  Vistula,  and  lose  Lithuania.    Whereas 
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at  Smolensky  he  would  be  sure  to  gain  either  a  de- 
cisive battle,  or  at  least,  a  fortress  and  a  position 
on  the  Dnieper. 

*'  That  he  perceived  clearly  that  their  thoughts 
vrere  dwelling  on  Charles  the  Twelfth ;  but  that  if 
the  expedition  to  Moscow  wanted  a  fortunate  pre* 
cedent,  it  was  because  it  was  deficient  in  a  man 
capable  of  making  it  succeed ;  that  in  war,  fortune 
went  for  one-half  in  every  thing ;  that  if  people 
always  waited  for  a  complete  assemblage  of  favour* 
able  circumstances,  nothing  would  ever  be  under- 
taken ;  that  we  must  begin,  in  order  to  finish  ;  that 
there  was  no  enterprize  in  which  every  thing  con- 
curred, and  that,  in  all  human  projects,  chance  had 
its  share ;  that,  in  short,  it  was  not  the  rule  which 
created  the  success,  but  the  success  the  rule ;  and 
that,  if  he  succeeded  by  new  means,  that  success 
would  create  new  principles. 

*'  Bfeod  has  not  yet  been  spilled,''  he  added,  **  and 
Rusna  is  too  great  to  yield  without  fighting.  Alex- 
ander can  only  negotiate  after  a  great  battle.  -  If 
it  is  necessary,  I  will  even  proceed  to  the  holy  city 
in  search  of  that  battle,  and  I  will  gain  it.  Peace 
waits  for  me  at  the  gates  of  Moscow.  But  vrith 
his  honour  thus  saved,  if  Alexander  still  persists, 
I  will  negotiate  with  the  Boyards,  or  even  with 
the  population  of  that  capital;  it  is  numerous, 
united,  and  consequently  enlightened.  It  will  un- 
derstand its  own  interests,  and  comprehend  the 
value  of  liberty.*'  He  concluded  by  saying,  that 
^  Moscow  hated  Petersburgh  ;  that  he  would  take 
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advantage  of  their  rivalry  ;  that  the  results  of  such 
a  jealousy  were  incalculable.*" 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  emperor,  when 
animated  by  conversation  and  the  banquet,  revealed 
the  nature  of  his  hopes.  Daru  replied,  **  That  war 
was  a  game  which  he  played  well,  in  which  he  was. 
always  the  winner,  and  that  it  was  natural  to  infer, 
that  he  took  a  pleasure  in  playing  it.  But  that,  in 
this  case,  it  was  not  so  much  men  as  nature  which 
it  was  necessary  to  conquer ;  that  already  the  army 
was  diminished  one-third  by  desertion,  sickness,  or 
famine. 

"  If  provisions  failed  at  Witepsk,  what  would  be 
the  caae  farther  on  ?  The  officers  whom  he  had 
sent  to  procure  them,  either  never  re-appeared,  or 
returned  with  empty  hands.  That  the  small  quan- 
tity of  flour,  or  the  few  cattle  which  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting,  were  immediately  consumed 
by  the  imperial  guard  ;  that  the  other  divisions  of 
the  army  were  heard  to  murmur,  that  it  exacted 
and  absorbed  every  thing,  that  it  constituted,  as  it 
were,  a  privileged  class.  The  hospital  and  provi- 
sion-waggons, as  well  as  the  droves  of  cattle,  were 
not  able  to  come  up.  The  hospitals  were  insuf- 
ficient for  the  sick;  provisions,  room,  and  medi- 
cines, were  all  wanting  in  them. 

**  All  things  consequently  admonished  them  to 
halt,  and  with  so  much  the  more  effect,  as  they 
could  not  calculate  on  the  favourable  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants  beyond  Witepsk.  In  conformity 
with  his  secret  orders,  they  had  been  sounded,  but 
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without  effect.     How  could  men  be  roused  to  in- 
Burrection,  for  the  sake  of  a  liberty  whose  very  name 
they  did  not  understand  ?    What  influence'  could 
be  obtained  over  a  people  almost  savages,  without 
property^  and  without  wants  ?  What  could  be  taken 
from  them  ?     With  what  could  they  be  tempted  ? 
Their  only  property  was  their  life,  which  they  cai^ 
ried  with  them  into  regions  pf  almost  infinite  space/' 
Berthier  added,  ^  That  if  we  were  to  proceed 
forward,  the  Russians  would  have  in  their  favour 
our  too-much  elongated  flanks,  famine,  and  espe- 
cially their  formidable  winter ;  while  in  staying 
where  he  was,  the  emperor  would  enlist  the  latter 
on  his  side,  and  render  himself  master  of  the  war; 
that  he  would  fix  it  within  his  reach,  instead  of 
following  its  deceitful,  wandering,  and  undecided 
flight/' 

Such  were  the  replies  of  Berthier  and  Daru. 
The  emperor  mildly  listened  to  their  observations, 
but  oftener  interrupted  them  by  subtile  arguments ; 
begging  the  question,  according  to  his  wishes,  or 
shifting  it,  when  it  became  too  pressing.     But 
however  disagreeable  might  be  the  truths  which 
he  was  obliged  to  hear,  he  listened  to  them  patiently, 
and  replied  with  equal  patience.     Throughout  this 
discussion,  his  conversation  and  whole  deportment 
were  remarkable  for  affability,  simplicity,  and  good- 
humour,  which,  indeed,  he  almost  always  preserved 
in  his  own  family ;  a  circumstance  which  sufficiently 
explains  why,  notwithstanding  so  many  misfortunes, 
he  was  so  much  beloved  by  those  who  lived  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  him. 
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Still  diflSAtisfied,  the  emperor  summoned  suc- 
cessively several  of  the  generals  of  his  army ;  but 
fab  questiens  were  such  as  indicated  their  answers ; 
«nd  many  of  these  cfaiefii,  bom  in  the  capacity  of 
fioldierSy  and  accustomed  to  obey  his  voice,  were  as 
mtbiiiisave  in  these  conversations  as  upon  the  d^ld 
^f  battle. 

Others  waited  the  issue,  in  order  to  give  thmr 
opinion;  concealing  their  dread  of  a  reverse,  in 
ilie  fpreaence  of  a  man  who  had  always  be^i  for- 
iunate,  as  well  as  their  of^nion,  lest  success  might 
^m  «ome  fiuture  day  reproach  them  for  it. 

The  grmrter  part  signified  their  approbation, 
•being  perfectly  convinced  that  were  they  ev^en  to 
incur  his  displeasure  by  recommending  him  to  sti^, 
>he  would  not  be  the  less  certain  to  advance.  As  it 
was  necessary  to  incur  fresh  dangers,  they  preferred 
meeting  them  widi  an  appearance  of  good-wiU. 
They  found  it  more  convenient  to  be  wrong  with 
•himy  than  right  agunst  hinu 

But  there  was  one  individual,  who,  not  contest 
twsth  approvii^  his  design,  encouraged  it.  Prompted 
f\^^  culpable  ambition,  Jie  increased  Napoleon'^ 
confidence,  by  exaggerating  the  force  of  his  divi- 
Moxk.  for  after  incurring  so  many  fatigues,  unao- 
eompanied  by  danger,  it  was  a  great  merit  in  those 
chiefs  who  preserved  the  greatest  number  of  men 
around  their  eagles.  The  emperor  was  thus  grati- 
fied on  his  weak  side,  and  the  time  for  rewards  was 
;^ppraaehing«  In  order  to  make  himBelf  more  agree- 
able* the  individual  in  question  boldly  took  upon 
himself  to  vouch  for  the  ardour  of  his  soldiers,  whose 
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eniaciated  countenances  but  ill  ftccocded  with  the 
flattery  of  their  leader.  The  emperor  gave  credit 
to  this  ardour,  because  it  pleased  him,  and  because 
he  only  saw  the  soldiers  at  reviews ;  occasions  w4ii^ 
hb  presence,  the  mflitary  pomp,  the  mutual  excita- 
tion produced  by  great  assemblages,  imparted  fervi>r 
to  the  mind ;  when,  in  short,  all  things^  e  v^i  to  th/e 
secret  orders  of  the  chid£s,  dictated  en  appeaf  ance 
of  enthusiasm. 

But  in  fact  it  was  only  with  his  guard  that  he 
thus  occupied  his  attention.  In  the  army,  the  sol- 
diers complained  of  his  non-appearance.  *'  They 
no  longer  saw  him,''  they  said,  *'  except  in  days  of 
battle,  when  they  had  to  die  for  him,  but  never  to 
supply  them  with  the  means  of  existence.  Th^ 
were  all  there  to  serve  him,  but  he  seemed  no  longer 
tiiere  to  serve  them." 

In  thb  manner  did  they  suffer  and  complain, 
Imt  without  sufficiently  considering  that  what  thc^ 
complained  of  was  one  of  the  inseparable  evils  of 
the  campaign.  The  dispersion  of  the  various  corps 
d'armee  being  indispensable  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
earing  subsistence  in  these  deserts,  that  necessHy 
kept  Napoleon  at  a  distance  from  his  soldiers.  His 
guard  could  hardly  find  subsistence  and  shelter  in 
liis  immediate  neighbourhood ;  the  rest  were  out  of 
his  sight.  It  is  true  that  many  imprudent  acts  had 
Toceatly  been  committed  ;  several  convoys  af  ^o- 
¥isions  belonging  to  other  corps  were  on  their  pass- 
age daringly  retained  at  the  imperial  head-quarters, 
fcr  the  use  of  the  guard,  by  whose  order  is  not 
known.  This  violaice,  added  to  the  jealouiiy  which 
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such  bodies  of  men  always  inspire^  created  discoih- 
tent  in  the  army. 

The  emperor  was  ignorant  of  these  complaints  ; 
but  another  cause  of  anxiety  had  occurred  to  tor- 
ment him.  He  knew  that  at  Witepsk  alone^  there 
were  3000  of  his  soldiers  attacked  by  the  dysentery, 
which  was  extending  its  ravages  over  his  whole 
army.  The  rye  which  they  were  eating  in  soup 
was  its  principal  cause.  Their  stomachs,  accus- 
tomed to  bread,  rejected  this  cold  and  indigestible 
food,  and  the  emperor  was  urging  his  physicians  to 
find  a  remedy  for  its  effects.  One  day  he  appeared 
less  anxious.  **  Davoust,"  said  he,  *'  has  found  out 
what  the  medical  men  could  not  discover ;  iie  has 
just  sent  to  inform  me  of  it ;  all  that  is  required  is 
to  roast  the  rye  before  preparing  it ;"  and  his  eyes 
sparkled  with  hope  as  he  questioned  his  physician, 
who  declined  giving  any  opinion  until  the  experi- 
ment was  tried.  The  emperor  instantly  called  two 
grenadiers  of  his  guard  ;  he  seated  them  at  table, 
close  to  him,  and  made  them  begin'  the  triri  of  this 
nourishment  so  prepared.  It  did  not  succeed  with 
them,  although  he  added  to  it  some  of  his  own  wine, 
which  he  himself  poured  out  for  them. 

Respect,  however,  for  the  conqueror  of  Eiutipe, 
and  the  necessity  of  .circumstances,  supported  them 
in  the  midst  of  their  numerous  privations.  They 
saw  that  they  were  too  deeply  embarked ;  that  a 
victory  was  necessary  for  their  speedy  deliverance ; 
and  that  he  alone  could  give  it  them.  ,  Misfortune, 
moreover,  had  purified  the  army ;  all  that  remained 
of  it  could  not  fail  to  be  its  elite  both  in  mind  and 
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body.  In  order  to  have  got  so  far  as  they  had 
done,  what  trials  had  they  not  withstood  I  Suspense, 
and  disgust  with  miserable  cantonments,  were  suf- 
ficient to  agitate  such  men.  To  remain,  appeared 
to  them  insupportable ;  to  retreat,  impossible ;  it 
waS)  therefore,  imperative  to  advance. 

The  great  names  of  Smolensk  and  Moscow  in* 
spired  no  alarm.  In  ordinary  times,  and  with  ordi- 
nary men,  that  unknown  region,  that  unvisited 
people,  and  the  distance  which  magnifies  all  things, 
would  have  been  isufficient  to  discourage.  But  these 
were  the  very  circumstances  which,  in  this  case; 
were  most  attractive.  The  soldiers'  chief  pleasure 
was  in  hazardous  situations,  which  were  rendered 
more  interesting  by  the  greater  proportion  of  dan- 
ger they  involved,  and  on  which  new  dangers  con- 
ferred a  more  striking  air  of  singularity ;  emotions 
fall  of  charm  for  active  spirits,  which  had  exhausted 
their  taste  for  old  things,  and  which,  therefore,  re- 
quired new. 

Ambition  was,  at  that  time,  completely  un- 
shackled ;  every  thing  inspired  the  passion  for  glory ; 
they  had  been  launched  into  a  boundless  career. 
How  was  it  possible  to  measure  the  ascendancy, 
*  which  a  powerful  emperor  must  have  acquired,  or 
ihe  strong  impulse  which  he  had  given  them  ?— *an 
emperor,  capable  of  telling  his  soldiers  after  the 
victory  of  Austerlitz,  ''  I  will  allow  you  to  name 
your  children  after  me ;  and  if  among  them  there 
should  prove  one  worthy  of  us,  I  will  leave  him 
every  thing  I  possess,  and  name  him  my  successor." 

vox..  I.  P 
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The  junction  of  the  two  wings  of  the 
uTtajy  in  the  direction  of  Smolensk,  had  compelled 
Napokob  also  to  approximate  his  variotts  divisions^ 
No  signal  of  attack  had  yet  been  given^  but  the 
war  involved  him  on  all  sides ;  it  seemed  to  tempt 
his  genius  by  success,  and  to  stimulate  it  by  re^ 
verses.  On  his  left,  Wittgenstein,  equally  in  dread 
of  Oudinot  and  Maodonald,  remained  between  the 
two  toads  from  Polotsk  and  Diinaburg,  which  meet 
at  Sebez.  The  Duke  of  Reggio's  orders  had  been 
to  keep  on  the  defensive.  But  neither  at  Polotsk 
nor  at  Witepsk  was  there  any  thing  found  in  the 
Country,  which  disclosed  the  position  of  the  Rus^- 
sians.  Tired  of  feeling  nothing  of  them  on  any 
side,  the  marshal  determined  to  go  in  quest  of 
them  himself.  On  the  1st  of  August^  therefore, 
he  left  general  Merle  and  his  division  on  the  Drissa» 
to  protect  his  baggage,  his  great  park  of  artillery, 
and  his  retreat ;  he  pushed  Verdier  towards  Sebei^ 
and  made  him  take  a  position  on  the  high  road,  in 
otdet  to  mask  the  movement  which  he  was  medi^ 
tating.  He  himself,  turning  to  th^  left  with  Le^ 
grand's  infantry,  Castex's  cavalry,  and  Aubrey's 
light  artillery,  advanced  as  for  as  YakoubowOi  on 
the  road  to  Osweia. 

As  chance  would  have  it,  .Wittgenstein,  at  the 
same  moment,  was  marching  from  Osweia  to  Ya- 
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koabowo;  the  hostile  armies  unexpectedly  met 
each  other  in  front  of  that  village.  It  was  late  in 
the  day ;  the  shock  was  riolent,  but  of  short  dura- 
tion ;  night  put  an  end  to  the  combat^  and  post- 
poned its  decision. 

The  maririial  found  himself  engaged,  with  a  single 
division,  in  a  deep  and  narrow  pass,  surrounded 
with  woods  and  hills,  all  the  declivities  of  which 
were  opposed  to  us.  He  was  hesitating,  however, 
whether  he  should  quit  that  contracted  position,  on 
which  all  the  enemy's  fire  was  about  to  be  concen^ 
trated,  when  a  young  Russian  staff-officer,  scarcely 
emerged  from  boyhood,  came  dashing  heedlessly 
into  our  posts,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  taken, 
with  the  despatches  of  which  he  was  the  bearer. 
We  learned  from  them,  that  Wittgenstein  was 
marching  with  all  his  forces  to  attack  and  destroy 
out  bridges  over  the  DQna.  Oudinot  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  retreat,  in  order  to  rally  and  concentrate 
Ilia  farces  in  a  less  unfavourable  position ;  in  con- 
sequence,  as  frequently  happens  in  retrograde 
marches,  some  stragglers  and  baggage  fell  into 
tile  hands  of  the  Russians. 

Wittgenstein,  elated  by  this  easy  success,  pushed 
it  beyond  all  bounds.  In  the  first  transport  of 
what  he  regarded  as  a  victory,  he  ordered  Koulnief, 
and  1S,000  men,  to  pass  the  Drissa,  in  order  to 
pursue  d*Albert  and  Legrand.  The  latter  had 
Bnde  a  hi^lt ;  Albert  hastened  to  inform  the  mar- 
shal. They  covered  their  detachment  by  a  rising 
ground,  watched  all  the  movements  of  the  Russian 

p2 
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general  and  observing  faim  rashly  venturing  him- 
self into  a  defile  between  them  and  the  river,  they 
rushed  suddenly  upon  him>  overthreve  and  killed 
faim ;  taking  from  him  also  eight  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  £000  men. 

Koulnief,  k  was  said,  died  like  a  hero ;  a  cannon 
ball  broke  both  his  legs,  and  threw  him  prostrate 
on  his  own  cannon  ;  where,  observing  the  French 
approachipg,  he  tore  off  his  decorations,  and,  in  a 
transport  of  anger  at  his  own  temerity,  condemned 
himself  to  die  on  the  very  spot  where  his  error  was 
committed,  commanding  his  soldiers  to  leave  him 
to  his  fate.  The  whole  Russian  army  regretted 
him ;  it  imputed  this  misfortune  to  one  of  those 
individuals  whom  the  caprice  of  Paul  had  made 
into  generals,  at  the  period  when  that  emperor 
was  quite  new  to  power,  and  conceived  the  idea  of 
entering  his  peaceable  inheritanee  in  the  character 
of  a  triumphant. conqueror. 

Rashness  passed  over  with  the  victory  from  the 
Russian  to  the  French  camp  ;  this  unexpected  suc- 
cess elated  Casa-Bianca  and  his  Corsican  battalions ; 
they  forgot  the  error  to  which  they  were  inde.bted 
for  it,  they  neglected  the  recommendation  of  their 
general,  and  without  reflecting  that  they  were 
imitating  the  imprudence  by  which  they  had  just 
profited,  they  precipitated  themselves  upon  the 
flying  footsteps  of  the  Russians.  They  proceeded^ 
headlong,  in  this  manner  for  two  leagues,  and 
were  only  reminded  of  their  temerity  by  finding 
themselves  alone  in  presence  of  the  Russian  army. 
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Verdier,  forced  to  engage  in  order  to  support  them, 
wastalready  compromisijig  the  rest  of  his  division, 
when  the  Duke  of  Reggio  hurried  up,  relieved  his 
troops  from  this  peril,  led  them  back  behind  the 
Drissa,  and  on  the  following  day  resumed  his  first 
position  under  the  walls  of  Polotsk.  There  he 
found  Saint-Cyr  and  the  Bavarians,  who  increased 
the  force  of  his  corps  to  35,000  men.  As  to  Witt- 
genstein, he  tranquilly  took  up  his  first  position  at 
Osweia.  The  result  of  these  four  days  was  very 
unsatisfactory  to  the  emperor. 

Nearly  about  the  same  time  intelligence  was 
brought  to  Witepsk  that  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
viceroy  had  gained  some  advantages  near  Suraij ; 
but  that,  in  the  centre,  near  the  Dnieper,  at 
Inkowo,  Sebastiani  had  been  surprised  by  superior 
numbers,  and  defeated^ 

Napoleon  was  then  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Bas- 
sano  to  announce  daily  fresh  victories  to  the  Turks. 
True  or  false  was  of  no  consequence,  provided  the 
communications  produced  the  efiect  of  suspending 
their  treaty  with  Russia.  He  was  still  engaged  in 
this  task,  when  deputies  from  Red  Russia  arrived 
at  Witepsky  and  informed  Duroc,  that  they  had 
heard  the  report  of  the  Russian  cannon  announcing 
the  peace  of  Bucharest.  That  treaty,  signed  by 
Kutusof,  had  just  been  ratified. 

At  this  intelligence,  which  Duroc  transmitted  to 
Napoleon,  the  latter  was  deeply  mortified.  He 
was  now  no  longer  astonished  at  Alexander's 
silence.  At  first,  it  was  the  tardiness  of  Maret's 
negotiations   to  which  he  imputed    this  result ; 
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then,  to  the  blind  stupidity  of  the  Turks,  to  whom 
their  treaties  of  peace  were  always  more  fatal  than 
their  wars ;  lastly,  the  perfidious  policy  of  his  allies, 
all  of  whom,  taking  advantage  of  the  distance,  and 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  seraglio,  had,  doubtless, 
dared  to  unite  against  their  common  dictator. 

This  event  rendered  a  prompt  victory  still  more 
necessary  to  him.  All  hope  of  peace  was  now  aft 
an  end.  He  had  just  read  the  proclamations  of 
Alexander.  Being  addressed  to  a  rude  people, 
they  were  necessarily  unrefined  :  the  following  are 
some  passages  of  them :  **  The  enemy,  with  un- 
exampled perfidy,  has  announced  the  destruction 
of  our  country.  Our  brave  soldiers  burn  to  throw 
themselves  on  his  battalions,  and  to  destroy  them ; 
but  it  is  not  our  intention  to  allow  them  to  be  sacri* 
ficed  on  the  altars  of  this  Moloch.  A  general  in- 
surrection is  necessary  against  the  universal  tyrant. 
He  comes,  with  treachery  in  his,  heart,  and  loyalty 
on  his  lips,  to  chain  us  with  his  legions  of  slaves. 
Let  us  drive  away  this  race  of  locusts.  Let  ua 
carry  the  cross  in  our  hearts,  and  the  sword  in  our 
hands»  Let  us  pluck  his  fangs  from  this  lion's 
mouth,  and  overthrow  the  tyrant,  whose  object  is 
to  overthrow  the  earth.'' 

The  emperor  was  incensed.  These  reproachetf 
these  successes,  and  these  reverses,  all  contributed 
to  stimulate  hb  mind.  The  forward  movement  of 
Barclay,  in  three  columns,  towards  Rudnia^  whidi 
the  check  at  Inkowo  had  disclosed,  and  the  vigorous 
defensive  operations  of  Wittgenstein,  promised  the 
approach  of  a  battle^    He  had  to  diooae  betwom 
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ilmt,  and  a  loDg  and  sanguinary  ddfensiye  war>  to 
wbieh  he  was  unaecustomed,  which  was  difficult  to 
maintain  at  such  a  distance  from  his  reinforcements, 
and  encouraging  to  his  enemies. 

Napoleon  accordingly  decided  ;  but  his  decision, 
widiout  being  rash,  was  grand  and  bold,  like  the 
enterprise  itself.  Haying  determined  to  detach 
himself  from  Oudinot,  he  first  caused  him  to  be 
ninforced  by  Saint-Cyr's  corps,  and  ordered  him 
to  connect  himself  with  the  Duke  of  Tarentum ; 
having  rosolved  also  to  march  against  the  enemy, 
he  did  it  by  changing  in  front  of  him,  and  within 
his  reach,  but  without  his  knowledge,  the  line  of 
his  operations  at  Witepsk  for  that  of  Minsk.  His 
manoeuvre  was  so  well  combined ;  he  had  accustom- 
ed his  lieutenants  to  so  much  punctuality,  secrecy, 
and  precision,  that  in  four  days,  whib  the  surprised 
hostile  army  could  find  no  traces  of  the  French 
arioy  before  it,  the  latter  would  by  this  plan  find 
itself  in  a  mass  of  18^,000  men  on  the  left  flank 
end  fear  of  that  enemy,  which  but  just  before  had 
presttiwed  to  think  of  surprising  him. 

Meantime,  the  extent  and  the  multiplicity  of  the 
eperations,  which  on  all  sides  claimed  Napoleon's 
presence,  still  detained  him  at  Witepsk.  It  was 
emly  by  his  letters,  that  he  could  make  his  presence 
tmivevsally  fek.  His  head  alone  laboured  for  the 
whole,  and  he  indulged  himself  in  the  thought 
AaA  his  urgent  and  repeated  ordtfs  would  suffice 
to  make  nature  herself  obedient  to  him. 

The  army  only  subsisted  by  its  exertions,  and 
from  day  to  day ;  it  had  not  provisions  for  twenty- 
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four  hours  :  Napoleon  ordered  that  it  should  pro* 
vide  itself  for  fifteen  days.  He  was  incessantly 
dictating  letters.  On  the  10th  of  August  he 
addressed  eight  to  the  prince  of  Eckmiihl,  and 
almost  as  many  to  each,  of  his  other  lieutenants. 
In  the  first,  he  concentrates  every  thing  round 
himself,  in  conformity  with  his  leading  principle^ 
'*  that  war  is  nothing  else  than  the  art  of  assembling 
on  a  given  point,  a  larger  number  of  men  than  your 
enemy.**  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  wrote  to 
Davoust:  ''  Send  for  Latour-Maubourg.  If  the 
enemy  remain  at  Smolensk,  as  I  have  reason  to 
suppose,  it  will  be  a  decisive  affair,  and  we  cannot 
have  too  much  numerical  strength.  Orcha  will 
become  the  pivot  of  the  army.  Every  thing  leads 
me  to  believe  that  there  will  be  a  great  battle  at 
Smolensk  ;  hospitals  will,  therefore,  be  requisite ; 
they  will  be  necessary  at  Orcha,  Dombrowna, 
Mohilef,  Kochanowo,  Bohr,  Borizof,  and  Minsk.*' 

It  was  then  particularly  that  he  manifested 
extreme  anxiety  about  the  provisioning  of  Orchiu 
It  was  on  the  10th  of  August,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  dictating  this  letter,  that  he  gave  his 
order  of  march.  .  In  four  days,  all  his  army  would 
be  assembled  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Boristhenes, 
and  in  the  direction  of  Liady.  He  departed  from 
Witepsk.on  the  13th,  after  having  remained  there 
a  fortnight. 
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It  was  the  check  at  Inkowo  which  decided  Na- 
poleon ;  ten  thousand  Russian  horse^  in  an  affair 
with  the  advanced  guard,  had  overthrown  Sebas- 
tian! and  his  cavalry.  The  intrepidity  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  defeated  general,  his  report,  the  boldness 
of  the  attack,  the  hope,  nay  the  urgent  necessity, 
of  a  decisive  engagement,  all  led  the  emperor  to 
believe,  that  their  numbers  alone  had  carried  the 
day,  that  the  Russian  army  was  between  the  Diina 
and  the  Dnieper,  and  that  it  was  marching  against 
the  centre  of  his  cantonments:  this  was  actually 
the  fact. 

The  grand  army  being  dispersed)  it  was  necessary 
to  collect  it  together.  Napoleon  had  resolved  to 
defile  with  his  guard,  the  army  of  Italy,  and  three 
of  Davoust's  divisions,  before  the  front  of  attack  of 
the  Russians ;  to  abandon  his  Witepsk  line  of  opera- 
tion, and  take  that  of  Orcha,  and,  lastly,  to  throw 
himself  with  185,000  men  on  the  left  of  the  Dnie- 
per and  of  the  enemy's  army.  Covered  by  the 
river,  his  plan  was  to  get  beyond  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  reaching  Smolensk  before  it ;  if  successful,  he 
should  have  separated  the  Russian  army  not  only 
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from  Moscow^  but  from  the  whole  centre  and  south 
of  the  empire ;  it  would  be  confined  to  the  north ; 
and  he  would  haye  accomplished  at  Smolensk 
against  Bagration  and  Barclay  united^  what  he  had 
in  vain  attempted  at  Witepsk  against  the  army  of 
Barclay  alone* 

Thus  the  line  of  operation  of  so  large  an  army 
was  about  to  be  suddenly  changed ;  200>000  men, 
spread  over  a  tract  of  more  than  fifty  leagues,  were 
to  be  All  at  once  brought  together,  withbut  the 
knowledge  of  the  enemy,  within  reach  of  him,  and 
on  his  left  flank.  This  was,  undoubtedly,  one  of 
those  grand  determinations  which,  executed  with 
the  unity  and  rapidity  of  their  conception,  change 
instantaneously  the  face  of  war,  decide  the  fate  of 
empires,  and  display  the  genius  of  conquerwa. 

As  we  marched  from  Orcha  to  liady,  the  French 
army  formed  a  long  column  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Dnieper.  In  this  mass,  the  first  corp6»  that  oi  Da- 
voust,  was  distinguished  by  the  order  and  harmony 
which  prevailed  in  its  divisions.  The  fine  appear^- 
ance  of  the  troops,  the  care  with  which  they  were 
supplied,  and  the  attention  that  was  paid  to  make 
them  careful  of  their  provisions,  which  the  improvir 
dent  soldier  is  apt  to  waste ;  lastly,  the  strength  of 
these  diyisions,  the  happy  result  of  this  sevwe  dkh 
cipline,  all  caused  them  to  be  acknowledged  as  the 
model  of  tihe  wiiole  army* 

Giidin'e  diiision  was  the  ooJy  one  wanting ;  owtng 
to  an  ill-written  order,  it  had  been  wandering  for 
twenty-6mr  hours  in  marsl^  woode;  it  anired, 
however,  but  dinuaifhed  by  thne  hundred  com- 
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bfttents ;  for  such  errors  are  not  to  be  repaired  but 
by  forced  marches,  under  which  the  weakest  are 
sure  to  sinb 

The  emperpr  trarersed  in  a  day  the  hilly  and 
woody  tract  which  separates  the  Diina  from  the 
Boristhenes ;  it  was  in  front  of  Rassasna  that  he 
crcMsed  the  latter  river.  Its  distance  from  our  home^ 
the  very  antiquity  of  its  name,  every  thing  connected 
with  it,  excited  our  curiosity.  For  the  first  time, 
the  waters  of  this  Muscovite  river  were  about  to 
bear  a  French  army,  and  to  reflect  our  victorious 
arms.  The  Romans  had  known  it  only  by  thdbr 
defeats :  it  was  down  this  same  stream  that  the 
savages  of  the  North,  the  children  of  Odin  and 
Rurik,  descended  to  plunder  Constantinople.  Long 
before  we  could  perceive  it,  our  eyes  sought  it  with 
ambitious  impatience ;  we  came  to  a  narrow  river, 
straitened  between  woody  and  uncultivated  banks; 
it  was  the  Boristhenes  which  presented  itself  to  our 
view  in  this  humble  form.^  At  this  sight  all  our 
proud  thoughts  were  lowered,  and  they  were  soon 
totally  banished  by  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
our  most  urgent  wants. 

The  emperor  slept  in  his  tent  in  advance  of  Ras* 
sasna;  next  day  the  army  marched  together,  ready 
to  draw  up  in  order  of  battle,  with  the  emperor  on 
horseback  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  advanced  guard 
drove  before  it  two  pulks  of  cossaoks,  who  resisted 
only  till  they  had  gained  time  to  destroy  sMie 
bridges  and  some  trusses  of  forage.  The  villages 
deserted  by  the  enemy  were  plundered  as  soon  as 
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we  entered  them :  we  passed  them  in  all  possible 
haste  and  in  disorder. 

The  streams  were  crossed  by  fords  which  were 
sooti  spoiled;  the  regiments  which  came  afterwards 
passed  over  in  other  places^  wherever  they  could. 
No  one  gave  himself  much  concern  about  such  de- 
tails, which  were  neglected  by  the  general  staff: 
no  person  was  left  to  point  out  the  danger,  where 
there  was  any,  or  the  road,  if  there  were  several. 
Each  corps  ffarniSe  seemed  to  be  there  for  itself 
alone,  each  division,  each  individual  to  be  uncon- 
nected with  the  rest ;  as  if  the  fate  of  one  had  not 
depended  on  that  of  the  other. 

The  army  every  where  left  stragglers  behind  it, 
and  men  who  had  lost  their  way,  whom  the  officers 
passed  without  noticing ;  there  would  have  been  too 
many  to  find  fault  with ;  and  besides,  each  was  too 
much  occupied  with  himself  to  attend  to  others. 
Many  of  these  men  were  marauders,  who  feigned 
illness  or  a  wound,  to  separate  from  the  rest,  which 
there  was  not  time  to  prevent,  and  which  will 
always  be  the  case  in  large  armies,  that  are  urged 
forward  with  such  precipitation,  as  individual  order 
cannot  exist  in  the  midst  of  general  disorder. 

As  far  as  Liady  the  villages  appeared  to  us  to  be 
more  Jewish  than  Polish ;  the  Lithuanians  sometimes 
fled  at  our  approach;  the  Jews  always  remained; 
nothing  could  have  induced  them  to  forsake  their 
wretched  habitations ;  they  might  be  known  by 
their  thick  pronunciation,  their  voluble  and  hasty 
way  of  speaking,  the  vivacity  of  their  motions,  and 
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their  complexion,  animated  by  the  base  passion  of 
lucre.  We  noticed  in  particular  their  eager  and 
piercing  looks,  their  faces  and  features  lengthened 
out  into  acute  points,  which  a  malicious  and  per- 
fidious smUe  cannot  widen ;  their  tall,  slim,  and 
supple  form ;  the  earnestness  of  their  demeanour, 
and  lastly,  their  beards,  usually  red,  and  their  long 
black  robes,  tightened  round  their  loins  by  a  leather 
girdle ;  for  every  thing  but  their  filthiness  distin- 
guishes them  from  the  Lithuanian  peasants  ;  every 
thing  about  them  bespeaks  a  degraded  people. 

They  seem  to  have  conquered  Poland,  where  they 
swarm,  and  the  whole  substance  of  which  they  ex- 
tract. Formerly  their  religion,  at  present  the  sense 
of  a  reprobation  too  long  universal,  have  made  them 
the  enemies  of  mankind ;  of  old  they  attacked  with 
arms,  at  present  by  cunning.  This  race  is  abhorred 
by  the  Russians,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  enmity 
to  image-worship,  while  the  Muscovites  carry  their 
adoration  of  images  to  idolatry.  Finally,  whether 
from  supefstition  or  rivalry  of  interests^  they  have 
forbidden  them  their  country:  the  Jews  were 
obliged,  to  put  up  with  their  contempt,  which  theit 
impotence  repaid  with  hatred ;  but  they  detested 
our.  pillage  still;more.  Enemies  of  all,  spies  to  both 
armies,  they  sold  one  to  the  other  from  resentment 
or  fear,  according  to  occasion,  and  because  there 
is  nothing  that  they  would  not  sell. 

At  Liady  the  Jews  ended,  and  Russia  proper 
commenced ;  oiir  eyes,  were  therefore  relieved  from 
their  disgusting  presence,  but  other  wants  made  us 
regret  them ;  we  missed  their  active  and  officious 
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services,  which  money  could  command,  and  their 
German  jargon,  the  only  language  which  we  under- 
stood in  these  deserts,  and  which  they  all  speak, 
because  they  require  it  in  their  traffic 
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On  the  15th  of  August,  at  three  o'clock^  we  came 
in  sight  of  Krasnoe,  a  town  constructed  of  wood, 
which  a  Rusaian  regiment  made  a  show  of  de£ead« 
ing ;  but  it  detained  Marshal  Ney  no  longer  than 
the  time  necessary  to  come  up  with  and  overthrow 
it.  The  town  being  taken,  there  were  seen  bi^yond 
it  6000  Russian  in&ntry  in  two  cdiumns,  whUe 
sereral  s^piadrons  covered  the  retreat*  Tlias  was 
the  corps  of  Newerowskoi. 

The  ground  was  unequal,  but  bare,  and  suitable 
for  cavalry*  Murat  took  possession  of  it;  but  the 
bridges  of  Krasnoe  were  broken  down^  and  the 
French  cavalry  was  obliged  to  move  off  to  the  left, 
and  to  defile  to  a  great  distance  in  bad  fords,  in 
order  to  come  up  with  the  memy.  When  our 
troops  were  in  presence  of  the  latter,  the  difficul(7f 
of  the  passage  which  they  had  just  left  behind  them, 
and  the  bold  countenance  of  the  Russians,  made 
them  hesitate ;  they  lost  time  in  waiting  for  one 
another  and  deploying,  but  still  the  first  effort  dis- 
persed the  enemy's  cavalry. 
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Newerowfikoi  filling  kiniMlf  uncovered,  drew 
together  his  colutnt»>  and  formed  them  into  a  full 
square  M>  thick,  that  Murat's  cavalry  penetrated 
several  times  into  it,  without  bemg  able  to  break 
through  or  to  disperse  it. 

It  18  even  true  that  our  first  charges  stopped 
short  at  the  distance  of  90  paces  fr<Nii  the  ^nt  of 
the  Russians :  whenever  the  latter  found  themselves 
too  hard  pressed,  they  fiaoed  about,  steadily  waited 
for  us,  and  drove  us  back  with  their  small  arms ; 
after  which,  profiting  by  our  disorder,  they  imme-^ 
diately  continued  their  retreat. 

The  Cossacks  were  seen  strilcing  with  the  shafts 
of  thehr  pikes  such  of  their  fbot'-soldiers  as  length* 
etted  the  Une  of  march,  or  stepped  out  of  their 
ranks;  for  our  squadrons  harassed  them  incessantly, 
watched  all  their  movements,  threw  themselves  into 
the  smallMt  inteirald,  and  instantJy  carried  off  all 
that  separated  from  the  main  body;  they  even 
penetrated  into  it  twice,  but  a  little  way,  the  horses 
remaining,  as  it  were,  stuck  fast  in  that  thick  and 
obrtinate  mass. 

Newerowskoi  had  one  very  critical  moment :  his 
column  was  marching  on  the  left  of  the  high  road 
through  rye  not  yet  cut,  when  all  at  once  it  was 
stopped  by  a  long  fence,  formed  of  a  stout  pali* 
aade ;  hvs  soldiers,  pressed  by  our  movements,  had 
not  time  to  make  a  gap  in  it,  and  Murat  sent  the 
Wurtembergers  against  them  to  make  them  lay 
down  their  arms ;  but  while  the  head  of  the  Rus* 
aian  column  was  surmounting  the  obstacle,  thenr 
rearmost  ranks  faced  about  and  stood  firm.     They 
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fired  ill,  it  is  true,  most  of  them  into  the  air,  like 
persons  who  are  frightened ;  but  so  near,  that  the 
smoke,  the  flash  of  the  reports  of  so  many  shot, 
frightened  the  Wurtemberg  horses,  and  threw 
them  into  confusion. 

The  Russians  embraced  that  moment  to  place 
between  them  and  us  that  barrier  which  was  ex- 
pected to  prove  fatal  to  them.  Their  column 
profited  by  it  to  rally  and  gain  ground.  At  length 
some  French  cannon  came  up,  and  they  alone  were 
capable  of  making  a  breach  in  this  living  fortress^ 

Newerowskoi  hastened  to  reach  a  defile,  where 
Grouchy  was  ordered  to  anticipate  him ;  but  Mnrat, 
deceived  by  a  false  report,  had  diverted  the  greatest 
part  of  that  general's  cavalry  in  the  direction  of 
Elnia;  Grouchy  had  only  600  horse  remaining. 
He  made  the  8th  chasseurs  dash  forward  to  the 
deffle,  but  it  found  itself  too  weak  to  stand  against 
so  strong  a  column.  The  vigorous  and  repeated 
charges  made  by  that  regiment,  by  the  6th  hussars, 
and  the  6th  lancers,  on  the  left  flank  of  that  dense 
mass,  which  was  protected  by  the  double  row  of 
birch-trees  that  lined  the  road  on  each  side,  were 
wholly  insufficient;  and  Grouchy's  applications  for 
assistance  were  not  attended  to;  either  because  the 
general  .who  followed  him  was  kept  back  by  the 
difficulties  of  the  ground,  or  that  he  was  not  suffi- 
ciently sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  combat. 
It  was  nevertheless  great,  since  there  was  between 
Smolensk  and  Murat  but  this  one  Russian  coq>s, 
and  had  that  been  defeated,  Smolensk  might  have 
been  surprised  without  defenders,  taken  without  a 
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battle,  and  the  enemy's  army  cut  off  from  bis  capi- 
ta]. But  this  Russian  division  at  length  gained  a 
woody  ground  where  its  flanks  were  covered. 

Newerowskoi  retreated  like  a  lion ;  still  he  left 
on  the  field  of  battle  1200  killed^  1000  prisoners, 
and  eight  pieces  of  cannon.  The  French  cavalry 
had  the  honour  of  that  day.  The  attack  was  as 
fiuious  as  the  defence  was  obstinate ;  it  had  the 
more  merit,  having  only  the  sword  to  employ  against 
both  sword  and  fire :  the  enlightened  courage  of  the 
French  soldier  being  besides  of  a  more  exalted  na- 
ture than  that  of  the  Russian  troops,  mere  docile 
slaves^  who  expose  ^  less  happy  life^  and  bodies  in 
whteh-  cold  has  exttngruished  sensibility. 

Aa  chance  would  have, it,  the  day  of  this  success 
was  the  emperor's  birth-day.  The  army  had  no 
idaa  ct  celebrating  it.  In  the  disposition  of  the  men 
and  of  the  place^^  there  was  nothing  that  harmo- 
niatd  with  such  a  celebration;  empty  acclamations 
woid4  have  been  lost  amid  those  vast  deserts.  In 
our  situation,  there  was  no  other  festival  than  the 
day  of  a  complete  victory. 

Murat  and  Ney,  however,  in  reporting  their  suc- 
cess to  the  emperor,  paid  homage  to  -that  anniver- 
sary. They  caused  a  salute-  of  100  guns  to  be 
filled.  The  emperor  remarked,  with  displeasure, 
tikat  in  Russia  it  Vf»  necessary  to  be  more  sparing 
of  French  powder;  the  answer  was,  that  it  was 
Russian  powder  which  had  been  taken  the  preced- 
ing day*  The  idea  of  having  his  birth-day  celebrated 
at  the  expense  of  the  enemy  drew  a  smile  from 
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Napoleon.  It  was  admitted  that  this  very  rare 
species  of  flattery  became  such  men. 

Prince  Eugene  also  considered  it  his  duty  to 
carry  him  his  good  wishes.  The  emperor  said  to 
him,  '^  Every  thing  is  preparing  for  a  battle;  I  shall 
gain  it,  and  we  shall  see  Moscow.''  The  prince 
kept  silence,  but  as  he  retired,  he  returned  for 
answer  to  the  questions  of  Marshal  Mortier, ''  Mos- 
cow will  be  our  ruin !"  Thus  did  disapprobation 
begin  to  be  expressed.  Duroc,  the  most  reserved 
of  all,  the  friend  and  confidant  of  the  emperor, 
loudly  declared,  that  he  could  not  foresee  the  period 
of  our  return.  Still  it  was  only  among  themselves 
that  the  great  officers  indulged  in  such  remarks, 
for  they  were  aware  that  the  decision  being  once 
taken,  all  would  have  to  concur  in  its  execution ; 
that  the  more  dangerous  their  situation  became, 
the  more  need  there  was  of  courage ;  and  that  a 
word,  calculated  to  abate  zeal,  would  be  treason- 
able ;  hence  we  saw  those  who  by  silence,  nay  even 
by  words,  opposed  the  emperor  in  his  tent,  appear 
out  of  it  full  of  confidence  and  hope.  This  attitude 
was  dictated  by  honour;  the  multitude  has  imputed 
it  to  flattery. 

Newerowskoi,  almost  crushed,  hastened  to  shut 
himself  up  in  Smolensk.  He  left  behind  him 
some  Cossacks  to  burn  the  forage ;  the  houses  were 
spared. 
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While  the  grand  army  was  thus  ascending  the 
Dnieper^  along  its  left1)ank^  Barclay  and  Bagration, 
placed  between  that  river  and  the  lake  of  Kasplia, 
towards  Inkowo^  believed  themselves  to  be  still  in 
presence  of  the  French  army.  They  hesitated ; 
twice  harried  on  by  the  counsel  of  quarter^master* 
general  ToU>  they  resolved  to  force  the  line  of  our 
cantonments,  and  twice  dismayed  at  so  bold  a  de- 
termination, they  stopped  short  in  the  midst  of  the 
movement  they  had  commenced  for  that  purpose. 
At  length,  too  timid  to  take  any  other  counsel  than 
their  own^  they  appeared  to  have  left  their  decision 
to  cireumstances,  and  to  await  our  attack,  in  order 
to  regulate  their  defence  by  it. 

It  might  also  be  perceived,  from  the  unsteadiness 
of  their  movements,  that  there  was  not  a  good  un- 
derstanding between  these  two  chiefs.  In  fact,  their 
situation,  €heir  disposition,  their  very  origin,  every 
thing  about  them  was  at  variance.  On  the  one 
hand  the  cool  valour,  the  scientific,  methodical,  and 
tenacious  genius  of  Barclay,  whose  mind,  German 
like  bis  birth,  was  for  calculating  every  thing,  even 
the  chances  of  the  hazard,  bent  on  owing  all  to  his 
tactics,  and  nothing  to  fortune ;  on  the  other  the 
martial,  bold,  and  vehement  instinct  of  Bagration, 
an  old  Russian  of  the  school  of  Suwarrow,  dissatis- 
fied at  being  under  a  general  who  was  his  junior  in 
the  service— terrible  in  battle,  but  acquainted  with 
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no  other  book  than  nature,  no  other  instructor  than 
memory,  no  other  counsels  than  his  own  inspira- 
tions. 

This  old  Russian,  on  the  frontiers  of  Russia  pro- 
per, trembled  with  shame  at  the  idea  of  retreating 
without  fighting.  In  the  army  all  shared  his  ardour; 
it  was  supported  on  the  one  hand  by  the  patriotic 
pride  of  the  nobles,  by  the  success  at  Inkowo,  by 
the  inactivity  of  Napoleon  at  Witepsk,  and  by  the 
severe  remarks  of  those  who  were  not  responsible ; 
on  the  other  hand,  by  a  nation  of  peasants,  mer- 
chants, and  soldiers,  who  saw  us  on  the  point  of 
treading  their  sacred  soil,  with  all  the  horror  that 
such  profanation  could  excite.  All,  in  short,  de- 
manded a  battle. 

Barclay  alone  was  against  fighting.  His  plan, 
erroneously  attributed  to  England,  had  been  formed 
in  his  mind  so  far  back  as  the  year  1807;  but  he 
had  to  combat  his  own  army  as  well  as  ours;  and 
though  commander-in-chief  and  minister,  he  was 
neither  Russian  enough,  nor  victorious  enough,  to 
win  the  confidence  of  the  Russians.  He  possessed 
that  of  Alexander  alone. 

Bagration  and  his  officers  hesitated  to  obey  him. 
The  point  was  to  defend  their  native  land,  to  devote 
themselves  for  the  salvation  of  all :  it  was  the  affair 
of  each,  and  all  imagined  that  they  had  a  right  to 
examine.  Thus  their  ill  fortune  distrusted  the 
prudence  of  their  general ;  whilst,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  chiefs,  our  good  fortune  trusted  implir 
citly  to  the  boldness^  hitherto  always  prosperous  of 
ours ;  for  in  success  to  command  is  easy  ;  no  one 
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inquires  whether  it  is  prudence  or  fortune  that 
{^ides.  Such  is  the  situation  of  military  chiefs ; 
when  successful^  they  are  blindly  obeyed  by  all ; 
when  unfortunate^  they  are  criticized  by  all. 

Hurried  away  notwithstanding,  by  the  general 
impulse,  Barclay  had  just  yielded  to  it  for  ^  moment, 
collected  his  forces  near  Rudnia,  and  attempted  to 
Surprise  the  French  army,  dispersed  as  it  was.  But 
the  feeble  blow  which  his  advanced  guard  had  just 
struck  at  Inkowo  had  alarmed  him.  He  trembled, 
paused,  and  imagining  every  moment  that  he  saw 
Napoleon  approaching  in  front  of  him,  on  his  right 
and  every  where  excepting  on  his  left,  which  was 
covered  as  he  thought  by  the  Dnieper,  he  lost  several 
days  in  marches  and  counter-marches.  He  was  thus 
hesitating,  when  all  at  once  Newerowskoi*s  cries  of 
distress  resounded  in  his  camp.  To  attack  was 
now  entirely  out  of  the  question :  his  troops  ran  to 
arms,  and  hurried  towards  Smolensk  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  it. 

Murat  and  Ney  were  already  attacking  that  city : 
the  former  with  his  cavalry,  at  the  place  where  the 
Boristhenes  enters  its  walls;  the  latter,  with  his 
infantry,  where  it  issues  from  them>  and  on  woody 
ground  intersected  by  deep  ravines.  The  marshal's 
left  was  supported  by  the  river,  and  his  right  by 
Marat,  whom  Poniatowskoi,  coming  direct  from 
Mohilef,  arrived  to  reinforce. 

In  this  place  two  steep  hills  contract  the  channel 
of  the  Boristhenes;  on  these  hills  Smolensk  is  built. 
That  city  has  the  appearance  of  two  towns,  sepa- 
rated by  the  river  a;nd  connected  by  two  bridges. 
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That  on  the  right  bank^  the  most  modern,  is 
wholly  occupied  by  traders  ;  it  is  open,  but  over- 
looks the  other,  of  which  it  is  nevertheless  but  a 
dependency. 

The  old  town,  occupying  the  plateau  and  slopes 
of  the  left  bank,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  twenty-five 
feet  high,  eighteen  thick,  three  thousand  fathoms 
in  length,  and  defended  by  twenty-nine  massive 
towers,  a  miserable  earthen  citadel  of  five  bastions, 
which  commands  the  Orcha  road,  and  a  wide  ditch, 
which  serves  as  a  covered  way.  Some  outworks  and 
the  suburbs  intercept  the  view  of  the  approaches  to 
the  Mohilef  and  Dnieper  gates  ;  they  are  defended 
by  a  ravine,  which^  after  encompassing  a  great  part 
of  the  town,  becomes  deeper  and  steeper  as  it 
approaches  the  Dnieper,  on  the  side  next  to  the 
citadel. 

The  deluded  inhabitants  were  quitting  the 
temples,  where  they  had  been  praising  God  for 
the  victories  of  their  troops,  when  they  saw  them 
hastening  up,  bloody,  vanquished,  and  flying  before 
the  victorious  French  army.  Their  disaster  was 
unexpected,  apd  their  consternation  so  much  the 
greater, 

Meanwhile,  the  sight  of  Smolensk  inflamed  the 
impatient  ardour  of  Marshal  Ney :  we  know  not 
whether  he  uns^asoqably  called  to  mind  the  wonders 
of  the  Prussian  war,  when  citadels  fell  before  the 
sabres  of  our  cavalry,  or  whether  he  at  first  de- 
signed only  to  reconnoitre  this  first  Russian  fortress : 
at  any  rate  he  approached  too  near ;  a  ball  struck 
him  on  the  neck ;  incensed,  he  despatched  a  batta*^ 
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lion  against  the  citadel,  through  a  shower  of  balls, 
which  swept  away  two-thirds  of  his  men ;  the  re- 
mainder proceeded ;  nothing  could  stop  them  but 
the  Russian  walls;  a  few  only  returned.  Little 
notice  was  taken  of  the  heroic  attempt  which  they 
had  made,  because  it  was  a  fault  of  their  general's, 
lind  useless  into  the  bargain. 

Cooled  by  this  check.  Marshal  Ney  retired  to  a 
sandy  and  wooded  height  bordering  the  river.  He 
was  surveying  the  city  and  its  environs,  when  he 
imagined  that  he  could  discern  troops  in  motion  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river :  he  ran  to  fetch  the 
emperor,  and  conducted  him  through  coppices  and 
dingles  to  avoid  the  fire  of  the  place. 

Napoleon,  on  reaching  the  height,  beheld  a  cloud 
of  dost  enveloping  long  black  columns,  glistening 
with  a  multitude  of  arms :  these  masses  approached 
so  rapidly  that  they  seemed  to  run.  It  was  Barclay, 
Bagration^ nearly  120,000  men:  in  short, the  whole 
Russian  army. 

Transported  with  joy  at  this  sight.  Napoleon 
clapped  his  hands,  exclaiming,  '^At  last  I  have 
them  l*\  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  it ;  this  sur- 
prised army  was  hastening  up  to  throw  itself  into 
Smolensk,  to  pass  through  it,  to  deploy  under  its 
walls,  and  at  length  to  offer  us  that  battle  which 
was  so  ardently  desired.  The  moment  that  was  to 
decide  the  fate  of  Russia  had  at  last  arrived. 

The  emperor  immediately  went  through  the 
whole  line,  and.  allotted  to  each  his  place.  Davoust, 
and  next  to  him  Count  Lobau,  were  to  deploy  on 
the  right  of  Ney  :  the  guard  in  the  centre,  as  a  re- 
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serve,  and  farther  off  the  army  of  Italy.  The  place 
of  Junot  and  the  Westphalians  was  indicated  ;  but 
a  false  movement  had  carried  them  out  of  the  way* 
Murat  and  Poniatowski  formed  the  right  of  the 
army;  those  two  chiefs  already  threatened  the 
city :  he  made  them  draw  back  to  the  margin  of  a 
CQppice,  and  leave  vacant  before  them  a  spaciow 
plain,  extending  from  this  wood  as  far  as  the  Dnie- 
per. It  was  a  field  of  battle  which  he  offered  to 
the  enemy.  The  French  army,  thus  posted^  had 
defiles  and  precipices  at  its  back ;  but  Napoleon 
concerned  himself  little  about  retreat ;  he  thought 
only  of  victory. 

Bagration  and  Barclay  were  meanwhile  return- 
ing at  full  speed  towards  Smolensk ;  the  first  to 
save  it  by  a  battle,  the  other  to  cover  the  flight  of 
its  inhabitants  and  the  evacuation  of  its  magazines : 
he  was  determined  to  leave  us  nothing  but  its  ashes. 
The  two  Russian  generak  arrived  panting  on  the 
heights  on  the  right  bank;  nor  did  tbey  again  take 
breath  till  they  saw  that  they  were  still  masters  of 
the  bridges  which  connect  the  two  towns. 

Napoleon  then  caused  the  enemy  to  be  harassed 
by  a  host  of  riflemen,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
him  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  ensuring  a 
battle  for  the  following  day.  It  is  asserted  that 
Bagration  would  have  fallen  in  with  his  views,  but 
that  Barclay  did  not  expose  him  to  the  temptation* 
He  despatched  him  to  Elnia,  and  took  upon  him- 
self the  defence  of  Smolensk. 

Barclay  had  imagined  that  the  greatest  part  of 
our  army  was  marching  upon  Elnia,  to  get  between 
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Moscow  and  the  Russian  army.  He  deceived  him* 
self  by  the  disposition^  so  common  in  war^  of  im- 
puting to  one's  enemy  designs  contrary  to  those 
which  he  demonstrates.  For  the  defensive,  being 
uneasy  in  its  nature,  frequently  magnifies  the 
offensire,  and  fear,  heating  the  imagination,  causes 
it  to  attribute  to  the  enemy  a  thousand  projects  of 
which  he  never  dreamt.  It  is  possible  too  that 
Barclay,  having  to  cope  with  a  colossal  foe,  felt 
authorized  to  expect  from  him  gigantic  move- 
ments. 

The  Russians  themselves  have  since  reproached 
Napoleon  with  not  having  adopted  that  manoeuvre ; 
but  have  they  considered,  that  to  proceed  thus  to 
place  himself  beyond  a  river,  a  fortified  town  and 
a  hostUe  army,  to  cut  off  the  Russians  from  the 
road  to  tJieir  capital,  would  have  been  cutting  off 
himself  from  all  communication  with  his  reinforce- 
ments, his  other  armies,  and  Europe  ?  Those  are 
not  eapsible  of  appreciating  the  difficulties  of  such 
n  movement  who  are  astonished  that  it  was  not 
made^  without  preparation,  in  two  days,  across  a 
river  and  a  country  both  unknown,  with  such 
masses,  and  amidst  another  combination  the  exe- 
cution of  which  was  not  yet  completed. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  in  the  evening  of  the  l6th, 
Bagrstion  commenced  his  march  for  Elnia.  Napo- 
leon had  just  had  his  tent  pitched  in  the  middle  of 
his  first  line,  almost  within  reach  of  the  guns  of 
Smolensk,  and  on  the  brink  of  the  ravine  which  en^ 
circles  the  eity.  He  called  Murat  and  Davoust : 
the  farmer  had  just  observed  among  the  Russians 
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movements  indicative  of  a  retreat.  Every  daj 
since  the  passage  of  the  Niemen^  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  see  them  thus  escape  him ;  he  did  not 
therefore  believe  that  there  would  be  any  battle 
the  following  day.  Davoust  was  of  a  contrary 
opinion.  As  for  the  emperor,  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  believing  what  he  wished. 


CHAP.  IV. 

• 

On  the  17th,  by  day-break,  the  hope  of  seeing 
the  Russian  army  drawn  up  before  him  awoke 
Napoleon ;  but  the  field  which  he  had  prepared  for 
it  remained  empty  :  he  persisted,  nevertheless,  in 
his  illusion,  in  which  Davoust  participated ;  it  was 
to  his  side  that  he  proceeded.  Dalton,  one  of  the 
generals  of  that  marshal,  had  seen  some  hostile  bat- 
talions quit  the  city  and  range  themselves  in  order 
of  battle.  The  emperor  seized  this  hope^  whidi 
Ney,  jointly  with  Murat,  combated  in  vain. 

But  while  he  was  still  full  of  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions, Belliard,  tired  of  this  uncertainty,  ordered  a 
few  horse  to  follow  him ;  he  drove  a  band  of  Cos- 
sacks, into  the  Dnieper,  above  the  town,  and  saw  on 
the  opposite  bank  the  road  from  Smolensk  to  Mos- 
cow covered  with  artillery,  and  troops  on  the  march. 
There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  Russians 
were  in  full  retreat.     The  emperor  was  apprised 
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that  he  must  renounce  all  hopes  of  a  battle^  but 
that  his  cannon  might,  from  the  opposite  bank^ 
annoy  the  retrograde  march  of  the  enemy. 

Belliard  even  proposed  to  send  part  of  the  army 
across  the  river^  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Rus- 
sian rear-guard,  which  was  entrusted  with  the 
defence  of  Smolensk;  but  the  party  of  cavalry 
sent  to  discover  a  ford  went  two  leagues  without 
finding  one,  and  drowned  several  horses*  There 
was  nevertheless  a  wide  and  commodious  crossing 
about  a  league  above  the  city..  Napoleon  himself, 
in  his  agitation,  turned  his  horse  that  way.  He 
proceeded  several  wersts  in  that  direction,  tired 
himself,  and  returned. 

From  that  moment  he  seemed  to  consider  Smo- 
lensk as  a  mere  place  of  passage,  of  which  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  gain  possession  by  main 
force,  and  without  loss  of  time.  But  Murat,  prur 
dent  when  not  heated  by  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
and  who,  with  his  cavalry,  had  nothing  to  do  in  an 
assault,  disapproved  of  this  resolution. 

To  him  so  violent  an  effort  appeared  useless, 
when  the  Russians  were  retiring  of  their  own  ac- 
cord ;  and  in  regard  to  the  plan  of  overtaking  them, 
he  observed  that,  '^  since  they  would  not  fight,  we 
had  followed  them  far  enough,  and  it  was  high 
time  to  stop/' 

The  emperor  replied :  but  the  rest  of  their  con* 
versation  was  not  overheard.  As,  however,  the  king 
afterwards  declared  that  ''  he  had  thrown  himself 
at  the  knees  of  his  brother,  and  conjured  him .  to 
stop,  but  that  Napoleon  saw  nothing  but  Moscow ; 
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that  honour,  glory,  rest,  every  thing  for  him  was 
there ;  that  this  Moscow  would  be  our  ruin !'' — it 
was  obvious  what  had  been  the  cause  of  their  dis« 
agreement. 

So  much  is  certain,  that  when  Murat  quitted 
his  brother-in-law,  his  face  wore  the  expression  of 
deep  chagrin ;  his  motions  were  abrupt ;  a  gloomy 
and  concentrated  vehemence  agitated  him ;  and  the 
name  of  Moscow  several  times  escaped  his  lips. 

Not  far  off,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  a 
formidable  battery  had  been  placed,  at  the  spot 
whence  Belliard  had  perceived  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy.  The  Russians  had  opposed  to  us  two  still 
more  formidable.  Every  moment  our  guns  were 
shattered,  and  our  ammunition«*waggons  blown  up. 
It  was  into  the  midst  of  this  volcano  that  the  king 
urged  his  horse :  there  he  stopped^  alighted,  and 
remained  motionless.  Belliard  warned  him  that  he 
was  sacrificing  his  life  to  no  purpose,  and  without 
glory.  The  king  answered  only  by  pushing  on 
still  farther.  Those  around  him  no  longer  doubted, 
that  despairing  of  the  issue  of  the  war,  and  foresee- 
ing future  disasters,  he  was  seeking  death  in  order 
to  escape  them.  Belliard,  however,  insisted,  and  ob- 
served to  him,  that  his  temerity  would  be  the 
destruction  of  those  about  him.  **  Well  then,"  re- 
plied Murat,  ''  do  you  retire,  and  leave  me  here  by 
myself."  AH  refused  to  leave  him ;  when  the  king 
angrily  turning  about,  tore  himself  from  this  scene 
of  carnage,  like  a  man  who  is  suffering  violence. 

Meanwhile  a  general  assault  had  been  ordered. 
Ney  had  to  attack  the  citadel,  and  Davoust  and 
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Lobau  the  suburbs^  which  cover  the  walls  of  the 
city.  Poniatowski,  already  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dmeper,  with  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  was  again  to 
descend  that  river  to  the  suburb  which  borders  it, 
to  destroy  the  enemy's  bridges,  and  to  intercept  the 
retreat  of  the  garrison.  Napoleon  gave  orders,  that, 
at  the  same  time,  the  artillery  of  the  guard  should 
batter  the  great  wall  with  its  twelve-pounders, 
which  were  ine£Pective  against  so  thick  a  mass.  It 
disobeyed,  and  directed  its  fire  into  the  covered 
way,  which  it  cleared. 

Every  manoeuvre  succeeded  at  once,  excepting 
Ney's  attack^  the  only  one  which  ought  to  have 
been  decisive,  but  which  was  neglected.  The 
enemy  was  driven  back  precipitately  within  his 
walls }  all  who  had  not  time  to  regain  them  perished; 
bttty  in  mounting  to  the  assault,  our  attacking 
columns  left  a  long  and  wide  track  of  blood,  of 
wounded  and  dead. 

It  was  remarked,  that  one  battalion,  which  pre- 
sented itself  in  flank  to  the  Russian  batteries,  lost 
a  whole  rank  of  one  of  its  platoons  by  a  single 
bullet ;  twenty-two  men  were  felled  by  the  same 
Mow. 

Meanwhile  the  army,  from  an  amphitheatre  of 
lieights^  contemplated  with  silent  anxiety  the  coor 
duct  of  its  brave  comrades ;  but  when  it  saw  them 
darting  through  a  shower  of  balls  and  grape  shot, 
and  persisting  vrith  an  ardour,  a  firmness,  and  a 
regularity,  quite  adnuraUe ;  then  it  was  that  the 
soldiefs,  warmed  with  enthusiasm,  began  clapping 
their  hands.    The  noise  of  this  glorious  applause 
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was  such  as  even  to  reach  the  attacking  columns. 
It  rewarded  the  devotion  of  those  warriors ;  and 
although  in  Dalton's  single  brigade^  and  in  the  ar- 
tillery of  Reindre,  five  chiefs  of  battalion,  1500 
men,  and  the  general  himself  fell,  the  survivors  still 
say,  that  the  enthusiastic  homage  which  they  ex- 
cited, was  a  sufficient  compensation  to  them  for  all 
their  sufferings. 

On  reaching  the  walls  of  the  place,  they  screened 
themselves  from  its  fire,  by  means  of  the  outworks 
and  buildings,  of  which  they  had  giuned  possession. 
The  fire  of  musketry  continued ;  and  from  the  re- 
port, redoubled  by  the  echo  of  the  walls,  it  seemed 
to  become  more  and  more  brisk.  The  emperor 
grew  tired  of  this ;  he  would  have  withdrawn  his 
troops.  Thus,  the  same  blunder  which  Ney  had 
made  a  battalion  commit  the  preceding  day,  was 
repeated  by  the  whole  army;  the  one  had  cost  300 
or  400  men,  the  other  5000  or  6000 ;  but  Davoust 
persuaded  the  emperor  to  persevere  in  his  attack. 

Night  came  on.  Napoleon  retired  to  his  tent, 
which  had  been  placed  mo^e  prudently  than  the 
day  before  ;  and  the  Count  Lobau,  who  had  made 
himself  master  of  the  ditch,  but  could  no  longer 
maintain  his  ground  there,  ordered  shells  to  be 
thrown  into  the  city  to  dislodge  the  enemy.  Thick 
black  columns  of  smoke  were  presently  seen  rising 
from  several  pcnats;  these  were  soon  lighted  at 
intervals  by  flickering  flashes,  then  by  spatks,  aad 
at  last,  long  spires  of  flmne  burst  irom  all  parts.  It 
was  like  a  great  number  of  distinct  fires/  It  was 
not  long  before  they  united  and  formed  but  one 
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vast  blaze,  which  whirling  about  as  it  rose,  covered 
Smolensk,  and  entirely  consumed  it,  with  a  dismal 
roaring. 

^  Count  Lobau  was  dismayed  by  so  great  a  disas* 
ter,  which  he  believed  to  be  his  own  work.  The 
emperor,  seated  in  front  of  his  tent,  contemplated 
in  silence  this  awful  spectacle.  It  was  as  yet  im- 
possible to  ascertain  either  the  cause  or  the  result, 
and  the  night  was  passed  under  arms. 

About  three  in  the  morning,  one  of  Davoust*s 
aubaltems  ventured  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  which 
he  scaled  without  noise.  Emboldened  by  the 
silence  which  reigned  around  him,  he  penetrated 
into  the  city ;  all  at  once  several  voices  and  the 
Sdavonian  accent  were  heard,  and  the  Frenchman, 
surprised  and  surrounded,  thought  that  he  had  no- 
thing  to  do  but  to  sell  his  life  dearly,  or  surrender. 
The  first  rays  of  the  dawn,  however,  showed  him, 
in  those  whom  he  mistook  for  enemies,  some  of 
Poniatowskoi's  Poles.  They  had  been  the  first  to 
enter  the  city,  which  Barclay  had  just  evacuated. 

After  Smolensk  had  been  reconnoitred  and  its 
approaches  cleared,  the  army  entered  the  walls :  it 
traversed  the  reelcing  and  blood-stained  ruins  with 
its  accustomed  order,  pomp,  and  martial  music, 
triumphing  over  the  deserted  wreck,  and  having  no 
other  witness  of  its  glory  but  itself.  A  show  with- 
out spectators,  an  almost  fruitless  victory,  a  san- 
gmwij  glory,  of  which  the  smoke  that  surrounded 
4i«;  and  seiemed  to  be  our  only  conquest,  was  but  too 
iMtkftil  an  emblem. 
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Vifwtv  ^  M^eror  knew  that  S9i(denik  mm  mti 
tirely  occupied,  and  ita  fires  aboMNst  exikagmakoA^ 
u^  when  ^j.  and  the  different  reports  had  fiiiffi- 
9iep%  ii)9tf acted  him;  when,  i^  ah^ti  heieaw.ihtib 
there,  as  at  the  Niepieii»  b|;  Wilna^  at . Wi|f|»«k^  iA» 
phantQPP  of  v^Qtory ,  whieh  oUunM  hw  f«w«rd^ 
and  which  he  alwajra  jjoHgiBed  himself  to  he  on  tha 
point  of  seii^,.  had  qik^  more  eluded  hii  0iil3pi 
he  proceeded  slo^wly.t^waardshi^  iMnen/OfiifiMSk 
He  iiwpected  *  the /field  of  hattlft»  acooisdMgtJtciiihn 
qustqm, in  oaA^v M i^ppreai%te th« mlMeoi thetaftc 
tacls;>  th4^  mfrit  of  the  resisMiMt'aiidlbdkwiicIa 
both  sides*  • .    -  •    ^ 

He  fa«n4  it  .sfepewed  with«igwatii^pRlMtt#S  fiHs- 
«ian  d^ad,  and  very  few  of  cmrs^  Mm*  ^A^^em^ 
specially  the  French,  had  been  4tN9iP^»'^*<Nlft 
m^t  he.  known  by  the  whiteness;  <^jAi^  dui^imA 
by  their  forms  lesg  bony  and  muMular.  jChMt^thaK 
of  the  Russians.  MelanAhaly  ,r«iiim<rjq£« tiw  tdudk 
amd  dying !  dismal  aocofttitf;  tQ.mi^iip^anil4Dtr«le 
decl)  The  pain  fslt  by  th^e  psnpwer^gbl'^li^W 
fisnred  from  the  cantraotioa.ttf  lua  tdttntm  MmI  Ub 
icritation;  but  in  him.  policy  vaaastowid.  MlWNb 
which  sfMn  imposed  silence  on  the  fiisl^      -       *  ••'< 

for  the  rest,  this  cakfdation  of  tiia  deaA  ^lisy 
after  an  evgogemeni;  waa  as  delusive  m-it  wiic^ 
agreeable;  fer  most  of  ours  had  beeu/'preidikis^ 
remoTecly  bfit  those  of  the.eiemy  le^  iil<8igl|iv$  Wk 
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expedient  adopted  with  a  view  to  prevent  unplea- 
MDt  iiapMMions  b^ng  made  on  our  own  troops,  as 
well  as  from  that  natural  impulse,  which  causes  us 
to  collect  and  assist  our  own  dying,  and  to  pay  the 
last  dtttbs  to  our  own  dead^  before  we  think  of 
those  hdonging  to  the  enemy. 

The  emperor^  nevertheless,  asserted  in  his  huUe- 
tb,  that  his  loss  on  the  preceding  day  was  much 
mailer  than  that  of  the  Muscovites ;  that  the  con- 
^piest  (tf  Smolensk  made  him  master  of  the  Russian 
nit  works,  and  liiat  his  minister  of  finance  might 
reckon  upon  twenty-four  additional  millions.  It  is 
neither  probable  nor  true,  that  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  the  dupe  of  such  illusions:  yet  it  was  believed, 
that  be  was  then  tumii^  against  himself  tiiat  faculty 
ef  ioposing  upon  others,  of  which  he  knew  how  to 
make  so  irapwtant  a  use. 

Gentiniung  his  reecMuioissanee,  he  came  to  one  of 
Ae  gfttes  of  the  citadel,  near  the  Boristhenes, 
facing  the  suburb  on  the  right  baidc,  which  was  still 
ooeiiped  by  the  Russians.  There,  surrounded  by 
llanriiala  Ney,  Davoust,  Mortier,  the  Grand«mar- 
ihal  Durocy  Count  Lobau,  and  another  general,  he 
ait  down  on  some  mats  before  a  hot,  not  so  much 
Ito  ahaerve  Ae  enemy,  as  to  relieve  Ins  heart  from 
-whieii  opjMressed  it,  and  to  seek,  in  the 
or  in*  Ae  Ardour  of  his  gencirals,  encourage- 
i  iigainet  Ibcts  and  against  his  own  reflections. 

fle  AaHoed  lotig,  vdiemently,  and  without  inter- 
Hq^liiBii.  ^^What  a  dbgraoe  for  Barclay,  to  have 
;|^iiBiiip^  wilhiul  fighting,  the  key  of  M  Russia ! 
fUtJiiiiayi  a  Md  af  hmwur  he  had  oflbred  to 

^eif«  !•  R 
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himf  how  advantageous  it  was  for  himl  a  fortified 
town  to  support  and  take  part  in  his  efforts !  the 
same  town  and  a  river  to  receive  and  cover  the 
wreck  of  his  army,  if  defeated ! 

"  And  what  would  he  have  had  to  fight  ?  an 
army,  numerous  indeed,  but  straitened  for  want  of 
room,  and  having  nothing  but  precipices  for  its  re- 
treat. It  had  given  itself  up,  in  a  manner,  to  his 
Mows.  Barclay  had  wanted  nothing  but  resolution. 
It  was  therefore,  all  over  with  Russia.  She  had  bo 
army  but  to  witness  the  fall  of  her  cities,  and  not 
to  defend  them.  For,  in  fact,  on  what  more  fevour- 
able  ground  could  Barclay  make  a  stand  ?  what 
position  would  he  determine  to  dispute  ?  he,  who 
had  forsaken  that  Smolensk,  called  by  him  Sm6- 
lensk  the  holy,  Smolensk  the  strong,  the  key  «f 
Moscow,  the  Bulwark  of  Russia,  whi<^h,  to  tt  h«d 
been  given  out,  was  to  prove  the  grat«' of'tlie 
French!  We  should  presently  see 'the  "effect  rf 
this  loss  on  the  Russians;  we  shoolA  see- tfacilr 
Lithuanian  soldiers,  nay  even  those  of  Smolensk, 
deserting  their  ranks,  indignant  at  the  surrender  iftf 
their  capital  without  a  struggle/^  •  »*• 

Napoleon  added,  that  ^^'atithdntic  reportift  had 
made  him  acquainted  with  thd  weakn^s  ^diT^tbe 
Russian  divisions;  that  most  of  them  were  tifteadf 
much  reduced;  that  they  suffered  themselrwto <he 
destroyed  in  detail,  and  that  Aleitander  would  mod 
cease  to  have  an  army.-  The  rabble  of  peasadis 
armed  with  pikes;  whom  we  had  jnd  seemdnx'Cfe 
train  of  th^r  baitalions,  sufficitotly  demonstMted 
to  what  ishifts  their  generals^  were  ledneieiA^^    t  a  a 
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Wli^  the-emperoi:  was  thus  talking,  the  balls  of 
the  Russlfetii  riflemen. were  nrhixzing  about  his  ears ; 
but  he  was  worked  up  by  his  subject.  He  launched 
out  against  the  enemy's  general  and  army^  as  if  he 
could  hare. destroyed  it  by  his  reasoning,  because 
heioouldnot.by  victory •  No  one  answered  him;,  it 
.waa  evident  that  he  was  not  asking  advice,  but  that 
he  had  been  tidkiog  all  this  time  to  himself;  that 
he  was  contending  against  his  own  reflections^  and 
-that,  by  this  torxest  «f  conjeotutces^  he  was  seeking 
lo  .impose  upon  himself,  land  endeavouring,  to  make 
4>thfita  participators  in  the  same  illusions. . 
. '  Indeed,  he  did  not  give  any'  one  time  to  interrupt 
fafaa.  Ar  to  the  weakness.and.  disorganisation  of  the 
•Rttifian  annf,  nobody  beUeved  it ;  rbut  what  could 
•he^orgedin  reply  ?... He  appealed  to  positive  doci»- 
jndnii^'thoso  which .hadi  been  sent  tohim.by  Lauris- 
tmLl^  tiiey^  had'  tbeen  •  altered, .  under  the  idea  of 
eomdtkig  them:  fori  the  estimate  of  .the  Russian 
4ubf»iif  Iifturisten^  the  Erench  minister  in  Russia, 
IfBB  correct;  but,  acoording  to  accQunts  less  de- 
^aenfai^ <ef45redit^. though ;m0re  flattering,  this  esti- 
mate had  been  diminidied.Qnehthird.  . 
if.riAAw.taikiog.40fhimself  for  aahour,  the  emperor, 
JtoUsg^  atritbe  heights  on  the  right  bank,  which  were 
ibMJ^  abaAd€^ue4  l>y  the  enemy,  qonclnded  with 
dricdkaimbigw  that  *Mhe  Russians,  were  wopoea,  and 
Afi ''  4hey  adbMwledged  themse),ves  vanquished !'' 
jEia.aatvfyye  to  pevsuade  him^  th»t  these, people 
JhwUsfimn*  their  contact  .wit^  Europe,  lost;  their 
xnie  and  lavage  valour.      But  their .  preceding 

wan  ]|ii4Mtnlc!ted.tbrai,  a}iditlw^.hwl  arril^ed  at 
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that  points  at  whksli  natioini  still  possais  all  their 
primitire  virtues,  in  addftion  to  those  ihey  hare 
acquired. 

At  length,  he  again  moanted  his  horse*  It  was 
then  the  Grand*marriial  observed  to  one  of  us,  thaet 
^  if  Barclay  had  committed  so  very  great  a  Uunder 
in  refusing  battle^  the  empetof  urould  not  have  been 
so' extremely  anxkos  to  convince  ns  of  it/'  A  few 
paces  farther,  an  officer,  sent  not  long  befiire  to 
Prince  Schwartzenbeig,  presented  hhnself:  here- 
ported  that  Tormasef  and  his  army  had  appeared 
in  the  north,  between  Minsk  and  Warsaw,  and  that 
they  had  mard^ed  upon  our  line  of  operation.  A 
Saxon  brigade  taken  at  Kobrynn,  the  grand^^udiky 
over-^run,  and  Warsaw  alarmed,  had  beeti  thi  irst 
results  of  this  aggression ;  but  R^iar  Had  wta(> 
moned  Schwa^tsenberg  to  his  aid.  TonniuUf  had 
then  retreated  to  Oorodeeana,  whe^e  he  halted  on 
the  ISth  of  August,  between  two  deftleft,^h  li  ^lain 
surrounded  by  Woods  and  marshes;  Imt'  aedeMiUb 
in  the  rear  of  his  left  £ank.  *  **    •  ^* '  • 

Regnier,  skilful  before  an  action,  and  an  exdet^ 
lent  judge  of  ground;  knew  how  tb  i)l*e{iiire^1^tdlBS; 
but  when  the  field  became  anifnated;  wh^'ft'%to 
covered  with  men  and  horses,  he  lost  WtkSfJj^ 
session,  and  rapid  tnbvdmetitisr  keeta^'  iti  flattie 
him.  At  first,  therefore,  that  general  pereeiv^ed  1ft 
a  glance i the  weak  side  of  the  Husslans ;  he'  bore 
down  upon  it^'but  instead  of  breaking  Sntb  it  by 
masses  and  with  impetuosity,  he  merely  maiie  mo 
cessive  attacks. ' 

Tormasofj  forewarned  by  tihese,  had  liilie  to  op* 
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posei  at  &t&tp  ngmtntsto  regiments,  then  brigades 
to  brigndes,  mi  lastly  divisions  to  divisions.  By 
favour  of  this  prolonged  contest,  he  gained  the 
night,  and  withdrew  his  army  from  the  field  of 
hattlei  where  a  rapid  and  simultaneous  effort  might 
have  destroyed  it.  Still,  he  lost  some  pieces  of 
camioQ,  a  great  quantity  of  baggage,  and  four 
thousand  men>  and  retired  behind  the  Styr,  wh^re 
he  was  joined  by  Tchitchakof,  who  was  hastening 
with  the  army  of  the  Danube  to  his  succour* 

This  battle,  though  far  from  decisivei,  preserved 
tbf(  gnmd-duchy :  it  confined  th^  Russians,  in  this. 
ffoaxtexs  to  the  defensive,  and  gave  the  emperor  time 
t9  .wpua  a  battle. 

u .  During. this  recital,  the  tenacions  gienius  of  Na- 
.fWJicjoVL  wi^  less.etcuck  with  these  aid  vintages  in 
Itjllf n||lf!];fym^fjhan  with  the^  support  they  gave  to  the 
tiUqnffl  ;wl4ch  he  had  just  beei^  holding  forth  to  us : 
mm^^}9j^m  adhering  to  his  original  hie^,  and 
•iMtiMs^.^questipping  ^he  aidrde-camp,  he  turned 
round  to  his  auditory,  an4,af  if  continuing  his 
4i99pef ijpqf^xei^ioQy  he  exdaimed :  ''  There  you 
4A(l,^e^jp<4tf)?9|^l  they  ^^pw  thewelvcs  to  be 
^iiiffk  ^j^  by .  i^^iaus  1"  Then,  casting  around 
.(m'fffjb^  oyt.apprehensi^^  ^  I  hope,''  added  he, 
.^^^g{^  i^wi^..  but  Frenchmen  hear  me/'  He  then 
JV^M^ill^i^^:  might  rely  on  the  good  faith  of  Prince 
.^(^j^tzenberg,  for  which  the  aid-de-camp  pledged 
btnylfe.por  waa  he  mistaken^  though  the  event 
.9fjfpg§^  pf  be)ie  his  confidence. 

Every  word  which  the  emperor  had  uttered 
Wf^^JBUfff^B^  ^18  difaRpointmi?nt,  and  that  a  great 
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hesitation  had  again  taken  possession  of  his  mind ; 
for  in  him  success  was  less  communicative^  and  de- 
cision less  verhose.  At  length  he  entered  SmolensTc. 
In  the  passage  through  its  massive  walls.  Count 
Lohau  exclaimedi  "  What  a  fine  head  for  canton- 
ments !"  This  was  the  same  thing  as  advising  him 
to  stop  there;  hut  the  emperor  returned  no  other 
Answer  to  this  counsel  than  a  stern  look* 

This  look,  however,  soon  changed  its  expression, 
when  it  had  nothing  to  rest  upon  but  ruins,  among 
which  our  wounded  were  crawling,  and  heaps  of 
smoking  ashes,  where  lay  human  skeletons,  dried 
and  blackened  by  the  fire.  This  great  destruction 
confounded  him.  What  a  harvest  of  victory !  That 
city  where  his  troops  were  at  length  to  find  shelter, 
provisions,  a  rich  booty,  the  promised  reward  for  so 
many  hardships,  was  but  a  ruin  on  whic4i  he  should 
be  obliged  to  bivouac!  No  doubt  his  influence 
over  his  men  was  great,  but  could  it  extend  beyond 
nature  ?    What  would  they  think  ? 

Here,  it  is  right  to  observe,  that  the  sufferings 
of  the  army  did  not  want  for  an  interpreter.  He 
'  knew  that  his  soldiers  asked  one  another  ''  for  what 
purpose  they  had  been  marched  eight  hundred 
leagues,  to  find  nothing  but  muddy  water,  famine, 
and  bivouacs  on  heaps  of  ashes :  for  such  Were  all 
their  conquests ;  they  possessed  nothing  but  what 
they  had  brought  with  them.  If  it  was  necessary 
to  drag  every  thing  along  with  them,  to  trans^biTt 
France  into  Russia,  wherefore  had  they  been  re- 
quired to  quit  France  r 

Several  of  the  generals  themselves  began  to  tire : 
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some  stopped, on  account  of  illness^  others  mur- 
mured :  *'  What  better  were  they  for  his  having 
enriched  them,  if  they  could  not  enjoy  their 
wealth  ?  for  his  having  given  them,  wives,  if  he 
made  them  widowers  by  a  continual  absence  ?  for 
his  having  bestowed  on  them  palaces^  if  he  forced 
them  to  lie  abroad  incessantly  on  the  bare  ground, 
amidst  frost  and  snow  ? — for  every  year  the  hard- 
ships of  war  increased ;  fresh  conquests  compelling 
them  to  go  farther  in  quest  of  fresh  enemies* 
Eorope  would  soon  be  insufficient :  he  would  want 
Asia  too/' 

Several,  especially  of  our  allies,  ventured  to  think, 
that  we  should  lose  less  by  a  defeat  than  by  a  vic- 
tory :  a  reverse  would  perhaps  disgust  the  emperor 
with  the  war ;  at  least  it  would  place  Him  more 
upon  a  level  with  us. 

The  generals  who  were  nearest  to  Napoleon  were 
astonished  at  his  confidence.  **  Had  he  not  already 
in  some  measure  quitted  Europe  ?  and  if  Europe 
were  to  rise  against  him,  he  would  have  no  subjects 
but  his  soldiers,  no  empire  but  his  camp :  even  then^ 
one-third  of  them,  being  foreigners,  would  become 
his  enemies.''  Such  was  the  language  of  Murat  and 
Berthier.  Napoleon,  irritated  at  finding  in  bis  two 
chief  Ueutonants,  and  at  the  very  moment  of  action, 
thesame  uneasiness  with  which  he  was  himself  strug- 
gUng,  vented  his  ill-humour  against  them:  he  over- 
whelmed them  with  it,  as  frequently  happens  in  the 
household  of  princes,  who  are  least  sparing  of  those 
of  whose  attachment  they  are  most  sure ;  aji  incon* 
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woifnce  ftttmiiog  li^i^Nin  wUek  eimnlerbalancef9 
its  adyantages. 

!  After  im  BpiMn  IumI  veAtdd  Itaetf  in  a  tdrmC  of 
wordf^t  lie  tunuttonied  them  back;  bitf  tUrtiiK»> 
4i8»«;^iified  with  vwh  iretftmea^  thof  kipft  AociR 
J!bi  cnpennr  tktn  madeamejida  for  hib  hMtsoms  bjr 
farcsv^^  dBi&^g  Bwthier  ^  his  i^e»"  and  Us  fits  of 
paaiiofi,  ^'  domestic  bickerings*'' 
•«  MilitaA  and  Ney  left  him  with  minds  fuU  of  sitakter 
presentkxients  relative  to  tiiis  war,  which  af  ihe 
first  sight  of  the  Russians  they  were  themselves -fell 
Q^riyit^g  ok  with  fiir)r«  For  in  them,  iriiose  charae* 
ter  wad  entir^y  made  dp-of  action^  inipimtiaii^  and 
first  movemetirtSf  there  waa  no  eonsisieticy :  every 
tiling. wai  unexpected;  the  o^ca^ii  hitrjrM*  iham 
4^fty  I  impetiottib  thiey  varied  in  la^giiage,  plans^ 
ajpd  dispositions^  at  ev»y  stq^,  just  m  %hd- ground 
k  incessantly  varying  in  appearance. 


f  • '  • 
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Amut.  the  saiae  time,  Rapp  and  Lauriston  pre^ 
sauted  themselves:  the  Iiltter  came  from  Pteten^ 
buigj.  Napoleon  did  not  aak  a  mqgle  qndstioft  of 
this  pffi^^er  on  his  arrival  from  the  capital  of  his 
enemy.  Aware,  no  doubt,  of  tiie  fi^ankneas  of  his 
former  aid-de-cwip,  and  of  his  opinion  jfespeeting 


bim  ungatisfactary  iirtelligence. 

mtfileqff  bilbiice.  ^Th^nrnxy  fenti  ttd4<aiiMd  bat  m 
IlofUked  tebgueil  friM'^tke  KieiMii,  landUiMeiidy  i« 
v*»€0an|ilet«^alter«d«  Tiie  eiHotni  wfcp^tMvi^e^ 
|W0t  Jlravk  Afie^  iotemof  of  Fratioe  tajimi'it,  arrived 
dismayed.  They  could  ikA  wneAva  liow  it  hapi 
paliad  that  ^  viotoridw  Mtnfy  tritliout  fighting, 
alMluld  tettve  b^kid  it  »bre  ii^reeks  Hum'  »  do^ 

saatiCw  tNiow  

^*fffliey<hbii  tatt  wttknH  w|»  ii^eImi  wariliiti^  to 
Jaiii  A0'masiM>  nd  aU^n^'^liad  g^pamted  from 
thenr;  laatly,  all  whd  were  mtr  etetod  eMiep  by 
ttoipregenoe  ol^fcbe  elii«fi«»  o»^bf  e&mttple,  or  by 
liie:Mar. :  The  apt>earance  of  each  tfoop^  aceoi'd' 
ia§fto  iu4kt$xa^  'fronr  hoin^  exdted  hope;  Mxietyi 

or  pity.  .'.::..  .   •  .1  .  :;■ 

'*  In  Oermany,  as  fbr  as  the  Oder,  where  a  thou- 
sand objects  were  incessantly  reminding  them  of 
France,  these  reArttlt#  tmagigred  themselyes  not 
wholly  cut  off  from  it ;  they  were  ardent  and  jo- 
vial ;  but  beyond  the  Oder,  in  Poland,  where  the 
soil,  productions,  inhabitafiats,  costumes,  manners, 
in  short  every  thing,  to  the  very  habitations,  wore 
s*ifipwig«i  is^ek^tt  wtiete  tMiAag,  in  short,  re* 
soBifaUd  a  country  which  they  regretted ;  they  be« 
ipiB  to  be  di^ivayed  «t  the  distance  tiiey  had  tra* 
vuMhI,  and  their  HooeS' already  bore  the  stamp  of  fii^ 
ti|^aMllitttiCude« 

.'f^^Bf.whai.an  extrtordinary  distance  itnusl  they 
then  be  separated  from  France,  since  they  had  al« 
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ready  reaehed  unknovn  regkmi^  where  every  thing 
presented  to  them,  an  aspect  af  such  gloomy 
novelty !  how  nmoy  steps  they  had  taken^  and  how 
many  more  they  had  yet  to  take !  The  very  idea  of 
return  was  dishearteniog ;  and  yet  they  were  oh* 
Uged  to.  march  on/ to  keep  constantly  mardnng! 
and  .they  complained  that,  ever  since  they  left 
Frano&»  their  fatigues  had  been  gradually  increas- 
ingv  and  the  means  of  supporting  them  <;ontinuaiUy 
diminishing.*" 

The  truth  is»  that  wine  first  failed  theiQ,  then 
heer,  even  spirits ;  and,  lastly^  they  wefe  reduced 
to  water,  which  in  its  turn  was  frequently,  wanting. 
The.  same  was  the  ease  with  dry  provisions,  and 
also  with  every,  necessary  of  life;  and  in  this  gra* 
dual  destitution,  depression  of  mind  kept  pace  .with 
the  successive  debilitation  of  the  body.  Agitated 
by  a  vague  inquietude,  they  marched  on  aqdd  the 
dull  uniformity  of  the  vast  and  sijient  forests  of 
dark. pines*  They, crept  along  these  large  trees, 
bare  and  stripped  to  their  veiy  .tops,  and  were  af- 
frighted  at  their  weakness  amid  this  immensity. 
They  then  ecMiceived  gloomy  and  absurd .  notions 
respecting  the  geography  of  these  qnkoown  re- 
gions ;  and,  overcome  by  .a  .  secret  horror,  they 
hesitated  to  penetrate,  farther  into  siw^h  vast  de« 
serts. 

From  these  suffisrings,  physical  and  moral,  from 
these  privations,  from  these  continual  bivouacs,  as 
dangerous  near  the  pole  as  under  the  equator,  and 
from  the  infeotion  of  the  air  by  the  putrified,  car- 
cBses  of  mtti  and  honses  that  strewed  the.  roads. 
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sprang  two  dreadful  epidemies— ^he  dysentery  and 
the  typhus  fever.  The  Germans  first  felt  their 
ravages;  they  are  less  nervous  and  less  sober  than 
the  French ;  and  they  were  less  interested '  in  a 
cause  which  they  regarded  as  foreign  to  them. :  Out 
of  S2,000  Bavarians  who  had  crossed  the  Oder, 
llfiOO  only  reached  the  Diina;  and  yet  they  had 
never  been  in  action.  This  military  march  cost 
the  French  one-fourth,  and  the  allies  half  >ol  thedr* 
army* 

Every  morning  the  regittients  started  in  oider 
from  their  bivouacs ;  but  scarcely  had  they  pro- 
ceeded a  few  steps,  befofe  theif  widening  rafnks 
became  lengthened  out  into  small  and  broken  files ; 
the  weakest,  being  unable  to  follow,  dropped  be- 
hind :  these  unfortunate  wretches  beheld  their  com- 
rades and  their  eagles  getting  farther  and  farther 
from  them :  they  still  strove  to  overtake,  but  at 
length '  lost  sight  of  them,  *  and  then  sank  dis- 
heartened. The  roads  and  the  mar^ns  of  the 
woods  were  studded  with  them :  some  were  seen 
plucking  the  ears  of  rye  to  devour  the  grain  ;  and 
they  would  then  attempt,  frequently  in  vain,  to 
reacb  the  hospital,  or  the  nearest  village.  Great 
numbers  thus  perished. 

But  it  was  not  the  sick  only  that  separated  from 
the  army :  many  soldiers,  disgusted  and  dispirited 
on  the  one  hand,  and  impelled  by  a  love  of  inde- 
pendence and  plunder  on  the  other,  voluntarily  de- 
serted their  colours ;  and  these  were  not  the  least 
resolute !  their  numbers  soon  increased,  as  evil  be- 
gets eHI  by  example.    They  formed  bonds, -and 
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fiscd  .tlidr .  quarters  in  the  maMiow  «iid  Tillages 
adjamnt  to  tbe  xoUitiiry ,  roadU  Tl^e  th^y  li^ad  4« 
ajbiuidsiice.  ikmoiv  tliein  there  werp  f^er  Freaph 
than  QejmaiiS}  but  it  was  remaTl^edt  that  tbe 
leader  of  each  of  these  little  independent  bodies^ 
immpesed  of  mw  of  several  natioodi^  was  inyariably 
a'Fjrefiahman* 

..iQapp  had  witnessed  all  these  disorders:  on  his 
nmJfnk^  his  blunt  hopesty  kept  back  none  of  thefie 
Retails  from  his  chief ;  but  the  emperor  merely  re* 
plied*  *' I  am,  gmngi^tq  a^rik^  a  great  blow^  afkd  all 
the  stragglers  will  the^  rally/' 

With  Sebastian!  1^  -  was  more  explicit.  The 
latter  ^^emiinded  him  Qf  bip  own  wordsi  ivhen  he  had 
deolaried  to  hHn..«t.  Wilna,  that  *'  be  w^u,ld  not 
croatt  he.  D,U,ff^  for  tp  pnoceed  f^rtb^Mthis  y«ajr, 
Wpnld  be  Jtwi^rybitg  to  infallible  ^wtrwctiqft,?  i .  ; 
.  *Seba^t«ani«.Uke  ithe  others,  laid  gre^t,  )^refs  w 
i^e  4t«te.  of  titfifLtmy^ ,  '^  It  is,  djc^dftil,  I  ^Wh 
rijplied*^ the^  ev^eFor  s  "  ^wm  WiJ^i^  Jb^lf.  pf|  it.  o^^i^ 
aMitefd.x>f  stragiglers;  now.  they  fjpt^Or  two-^^m 
t)bei;et  isj,. th^refori^t  vo  tii^e  to  be  Ippt ;  we  Wfe^:?^: 
tort  peac^j  it  is  at MqsQoifr,  ,3^6$,  tbi^arniij 
cannot  now  stop:  with  it;?.Poi^pefsitJi(m«  sa/i^M  fffi 
^orgffii^^tipn,  mptipn  alone  kweps.il;  t^g^^en 
One  ro^j  9^^y^nc§  at  ^he  he*^  of  it,  but.  Hfilk  8|*a?ofif 
g;e  back. .  It  is  ran  ^rmy  of  attack*  not  of  defefjc^  f 
aff  VW  pf  op§r^tion,  ,not  of  position.''.  _  ,  ,|. 
.  g.  It  waa  tht^s  tfa^t  h^  spoke  to  those,  4mm^^a|^l;f 
al^pjithirnvbHtto  the  gei^^rals  cownaftdvag  ^ 
difi^jiops,^?  hfil4  a.4i%p;it,]lM|gpag^v  iPftfo?^ 

foppfr^  he  mApife«te4  thQ  mptivjBs.vhich  urge4.^f»m 
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ibrwatd;  from  the  latter  he  careftiliy  ^concMlel 
them,  and  seemed  to  agree  with  them  as  to  the 
necessity  of  stopping*  TMs  may  ^rve  to  expkiA 
the  coDtradi<^tions  which  were  reinarked  in  his  own 
language. 

Thus,  the  refty  same  day,  in  the  rtreets  df  Smo^ 
lensk,  surrounded  hy  Davoust  and  Ms  getieralip, 
whose  corps  had  suflbred  most  in  the  assault  of  the 
preceding  day,  he  Said,  that  in  the  capture^  oP  Stno^ 
lensk  he  was  indebted  to  them  for  an  important 
success,  and  that  he  considered  that  city  as  an  ex*- 
cellent  head  of  cantonments. 

*  Now/*  continued  he,  *''my  Tine  is  well  covered ; 
we  will  flTtop  here :  behind  this  rampart,  T  can  rally 
my  troops,  kt  them  rest,  receive  reiilfbrcements, 
ailrd  our  supplies  from  Dantzick.  '  Thlcis  the  whole 
of  Poland  is  conquered  and  defended  *;  thirisa  sufr 
fieieht  re^mlt ;  it  is  gathering,  in  two  monies,  the 
frtth;  t^at  might  he  expected  only  from  two  years  <rf 
Wfli'z'it  is  therefore  sufficient.  Betwixt  this  and 
tfi^  tfpring,  we  must  organize  Lithuama,  and  re- 
wtnpoie  an  invihcible  army ;  then,  if  peace  should 
not  come  to  seek  us  in  our  winter  quarters,  we  will 
go  and  conquer  it  at  Moscow/^ 

"He  iSttbii  tcAd  the  marshal  in  confidence,  that  16m 
nidAie  for  ordering  him  to  proceed  beyond  Smo* 
lensk,  wtti  onfy  to  drive  off  the  Husinans  to  tha 
dbtance  of  a  few  marches ;  bat  he  stricdy  forbade 
him  to  involve  himself  in  any  serious  affiur.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  true;,  he  committed  the  van- 
gnaid  to  Marat  and  to  Ney,  the  two  rashast  of  his 
ofBcers ;  and,  unknowh  to  Davoust,  he  placed  that 
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prbdent 'find  maAoifieal  marshal  imder  the  •edot* 
mand  of  the  impcstnoua  king  of  Naples.  Thus  bb 
mind  seemed-*  to  ^be  watering  between  two  great 
resoltttioiis,  and  r  the  contradiptions  <in  his  wordi 
were  communicated  to  his  actions.  In  this  intemai 
efiiiffiot^  however,  it  was  remarked,  what  an  ascen- 
dencei  his  -  eoteipriaing  genius  had  oyer  his  pru- 
4encey  and  how  the  former  so  disposed  matters  %B 
torgtva. birth  to  citcumstances  which  must  neces- 
sarily huri^  him  away; 
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Meanwhile  the  Russians  still  *  defended '  th# 
suburb  on  the  right  bank  bf  the  Dcieperv  On-dulr 
side,  the  18th,  and  the  night  of  the  il9th>  ware)  ent* 
ployed  in  mebuilditig  the  bridges.  On  the  19th  of 
August,  befcrre '  day ,  Ney  crossed  .*tWft  river  by  tUe 
light  of  the  suburb,  which  was  on  Are.  At  fiifst,  he 
saw  there  no  enemies 'but  the  flames,  and  be  begad 
to  climb  the  long  and  rugged  deoKvity  on  whidkit 
stands;  Hie  ttoops  proceeded  slowly  and » with 
eaUtion,  making  a  thousand  circiiits  to  airokb  tbe 
i^e.  The  RtttsiaiiB  had  managed  it  with  ^ilb'  il 
stet  our  mea  at  every  pointi  and.  obstruobedvAh* 
principal  avenues.  ^     i^---' 

-  Ney,  atitd  the  Ibremost  of  4iis  soldiers,  admticed 
in  silence  into  this  kbyrinifa  of  flames,  mth^anzaMS 
eye  and  attentive  ear,  not  knowing  but  that  the 
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RiMsiami  might  be  waiting  on  tbe  summit  of  the 
steep,  to  pour  sucldenly  upcm  them,  to-  overthrow 
and  drire  thera  back  into  the  flames  and  the  river. 
But  they  breathed  more  freely,  relieved  from  the 
weight  of  a  great  apprehension,  when  they  peiv 
ceived  on  the  crest  of  the  tavine,  at  the- branchings 
off  of  the  roads  to  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  nothing 
but  a  band  of  cossacks,  who  immediately*  fled  by 
those  two  roads.  Having  neither  prisoners  nor  in- 
habitants, nor  spies,  the  ground  was,  as  at  Witepsk, 
the  only  thing  they  could  interrogate.  Btxt  the 
enemy  had  left  as  many  traces  in  one  direction  as 
in  the  other,  so  that  the  inaii^hal  paused  in  uncer- 
tainty between  the  two  until  mid-day. 

During  this  interval^  a  passage  had  been  effected 
across  the  Borrsthenes  at  several  points }  the  roads 
to  the  two  hostile  capitals  were  reconnoitred  to^'the 
distance  of  a  league,  and  the  Russiiin  infantry  was 
discovered. in  that  Itading  to  Moscow.  Ney  would 
soon  have  overtaken  it ;  but  as  that  road  '  skirted 
the  Dnieper,  he  had  to  cross  the  streams  which  fall 
into  it^  Each  of  them  having  scooped  out  its  own 
bed,  marked  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  the  opposite 
side  of  which  was  a  position  where  the  enemy 
posted  himself  and^which  it  wag  necessary  to  carry : 
the  ivst,  that  of  the  Stubna,  did  not  detain  him 
long;  bud  the  hiU  of  Valoutina,  at  the  foot  .of 
which  runs  the  Kolowdnia,  became  the  scene  of  an 
obstinate  conflict. 

t..Tfa0«au8e.€f  this  renstance  has  been  attributed 
tecan  anoieiiC  tradition  of  national  glory,  which  re- 
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by  yietory*  But  (iii8:Mq>er9titi9ii|ji  wOTftby  ev«i  stUl 
of  the  RuMiaa  aoldier^  is  for  from  tlie  twiM'  M^ 
lightawed  patriotism  of  their  genemlt*  It  «m  Ae- 
eeifity  that  here  cos^peUed  them  to  fight:  wo  haw 
aoea  that  the  Moscow  load,  on  leaving  Smalfimk^ 
skilled  the  Dnieper,  and  that  the  French  artiUery, 
on  the  other  baidE,  tratersed  it  with  its  thte.  Bar- 
dagr  dunt  not  take  this  road  at  nighty  lor  fear  of 
riskkig  his  arttliery,  haggage^  and  the  waggons 
witk  the  woimded,  Aft  netting  of  which  wooM  faato 
hstrayod  his  retreat. 

The  Petetshnrg  road  qnitted  the  liter  «Me 
abruptly:  two  marshy  cross-roads  bMnched  off 
from  it  on  the  right,  one  at  iStm  distance  of  two 
kagttoa  fimn  Smdensk,  the  other  at  fonr ;  tbey 
rsn:4tooagh  woods,  and  r^oined  the  high  voad  to 
Moscow^  after  a  long  circuit;  the  one  at  Brott* 
<Mno,  two  leagues  beyond  Vakulnia,  the  olliar 
foithar  (^at  Slobpaewa* 

Into  these  defiles  Barclay  was  IMA  enough  to 
commit  himsdf  with  so  many  horses  and  rehidMf ; 
ao  that  tins  long  and  heavy  column  had  diufe  to 
tra;?erso  two  large  arcs  of  a  cirele,  of  whidi  Ilia 
high  road  from  Smolensk  to  Moscow,  whith  Mkay 
soon  attaieked,  was  the  chord.  Bvery  momteti  as 
always  happens  m'such  cases,  Ike  overtmming  of  "a 
carriage,  the  sticUng  fast  of  a  wheel,  or  of  u  single 
horse,  in  the  mud,  or  the  breidclii^  of  a  trace, 
stopped  the  whole.  The  sonnd  of  the  French  icaa* 
non,  meanwhile,  drew  nearer,  and  seemed  tohmre 
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«lrndy  g€t  befbrs  the  Ruman  cohnnn^  and  to  be 
on  ike  point  of  reaching  and  closing  the  outlet 
whioli  life  '.waa  stmhig  to  gain. 

•A*  length,  after  an  arduous  marefa,  the  head  of 
thft^enemy's  eotimjr  came  in  sfg^t  of  the  high  road 
at  thft  amneni  when  the  French  had  only  to  force 
tbe  heigiit  of  Vakmtina  and  the  passage  of  Ko^ 
leseAiia/in  order  to  reach  that  outlet  Ney  had 
flmeniiy  eanrted  that  of  the  Stubna ;  but  Kor^ 
dmen  back  upon  V aloutimh  had  summoiied  to  hie 
midbt  :col«iiin  .whieh  preeeded  him*  It  is  asserted 
that  the  latter,  without  order,  and  badly  oflkered, 
llMilated  to  oomply ;  but  that  Woronaof,  aware-  of 
0^  iftpwlance  of  that  position,  prevailed  upon  its 
QMWnwder  to  tarn  back. 

,  IQie  JB^sions,  defended  themsekes ;  to^  diefoid 
^tPQbtkiRg^  cgumon,  wounded,  baggage :  the  Erenob 
attMll$4Jivo«der  to  take, every  thing*  Napeleoli 
1^  kf^HlflA  a  leagH/^  «^d  a  hatf  bi^und  Ney^  iCon^ 
oeivbg  that  it  was  but  an  affiur  between  .hi»  artU 
^V^'iWMrd  and  the  jrear  of  the  enesny^  fae.aebt 
Qldkl^^^ffi^MWistailce  of.the  massbaJt^aUiedthe 
<li)^qi^/^v|^oni^  aod  returned  to  Snv)l«iisk.  Bufe^ 
4^  ^i^vb^ame.a  senoq^  batUe.(  9(i00Q  mw 
^^MR  WMni0ix«lF  ^nsagf  d  in  it  oa  bi>tb  sides.;  seAr ; 
djifrj^  .D^qcirs,  geqerak,  encountered  eeidi  elhea; 
t)ie^jfMg|fM  wa^  .1qq|^  ^  struggie  taKriU»;.  eireo 
nj||d|l|;^^  n(4>  Buspfmd  it.  At  le^gtb>  in  posaeeikiQL 
o^iHstj  j^at^u,  ejLhaueted  by  the  loss  ,of  strenglli . 
w4.«J4fW4»  ^ej  ftpding  hiimelf  sunoundedi  only^ 
faff  ^Mfdl  t4d4M(«  *^^d  obacurityf.  bec«9N^lipiigiiie<U 
lie  ordered  hb  troops  to  cease  firing,  to  keep 
sOeneet  and  preaent  bayonets.   The  Russians  hew* 
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iiig  nothing  more,  were  silent  also^and  aTaikd  them^ 
selves  of  the  darkness  to  effect  their  retreat- 
There  was  almost  as  much  glory  in  their  defeat 
as  in  our  victory:  the  two  chiefs  carried  their 
point,  the  one  in  conquering,  the  other  in  not  being 
-conquered  till  he  had  saved  the  Russian  artillery, 
■baggage,  and  wounded.  One  of  the  enemy^s  ge- 
nerals, the  only  one  left  unhurt  *on  this  field  of  oar* 
aage,  endeavoured  to  escape  from  among  our  sol* 
diers,  by  repeating  the  French  word  of  command ; 
lie  was  recognised  by  the  flashes  of  their  fire-arms, 
and  secured.  Other  Russian  generals  had  perished, 
but  the  grand  array  sustained  a  still  greater 
loss. 

At  the  passage  of  the  bridge  over  the  Kolowdnia, 
which  had  been  badly  repaired,  Oeneral  Gudin, 
whose  well-regulated  valour  loved  to  confront  none 
but  useful  dangers,  and  who  besides  was  not  a  bold 
rider,  had  alighted  from  his  horse  to  cross  the 
stream,  when,  at  that  moment,  a  cannon-ball  skim- 
ming the  surface  of  the  ground,  broke  both  his 
legs.  When  the  tidings  of  this  misfortune  reached 
the  emperor,  they  put  a  stop  to  every  thing — to 
discussion  and  action.  Every  one  was  thunder- 
struck ;  the  victory  of  Valoutina  seemed  no  loiiger 
to  be  a  suocess. 

Gudin  was  conveyed  to  Smolensk,  and  the^e  re* 
oeived  the  unavailing  attentions  of  the  emperor '; 
but  he  soon  expired.  His  remains  were  interred 
in  the  citadel  of  the  city,  which  they  honour :  a 
worthy  tomb  for  a  soldier,  who  was  a  good  eitiaen,  a 
good  httsbwQd,  a  good  father^  an  intrepid  general, 
jwt  and  mild,  a  man  heih  qf  pmieiplo  and  talent ; 
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m  rare  assemblage  of  qualities  in  an  age  when  vir- 
tuous men  are  too  frequently  devoid  of  abilities, 
aad  men  of  abilities  without  virtue.  It  was  a  for^ 
tunate  chance  that  he  was  worthily  replaced  ;  G^ 
rard,  Ihe  oldest  general  of  brigade  of  the  division, 
took  the  command  of  it,  and  the  eiiemy,  who  knew 
DOthiog  of  our  loss,  gained  nothing  by  the  dread- 
fill  blow  he  had  dealt  us. 

The  Ruasiansi  astonished  at  having  been  attacked 
only  in  front,  conceived  that  all  the  military  com- 
binatioas  of  Murat  were  confined  to  following  them 
W  the  high-road.  They  therefore  styled  him 
in  derision^  ''  ihe  general  of  the  high  r^ads^^  cha^ 
f  actariai^g  him  thus  from  the  event,  which  tends 
more  commonly  to  deceive  than  to  enlighten. 

Ill  facty  while  Ney  was  attacking,  Murat  scoured 
}4s  flanks  with  his  cavalry,  without  b^ng  able  to 
Imng  it  into  action ;  woods  on  the  left,  and  mo- 
rasses on  the  right,  obstructed  his  movements. 
But  while  they  were  fighting  in  fr<Hit,  both  were 
4|}tiei^tiBg  the  effect  of  a  flanking  march  of  the 
WeiitphaKaiiSt  cooimaDded  by  Junot 

Fr<m  tbs  Stttbna,  the  high-road,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  marshes  Ibnned  by  the  various  tributary  streams 
of  the  Dnfeper,  turned  off  to  the  left,  ascended  the 
lieighta,  and  went  fsrtber  from  the  basin  of  the 
iiver»  to  which  it  afterwards  returned  in  a  more 
InreiuraUe  situation.  It  had  been  remarked  that 
*  bj-road,  bolder  and  shorter,  as  they  all  are,  ran 
atnig^  across  these  k>w  marshy  grounds,  between 
the  Dnieper  and  the  high^toad,  which  it  rejoined 
faeiiind  the  plateau  of  Valoutina. 

s2 
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It  ^as  this  cross-road  which  Juuot  pursued  after 
crossing  the  river  at  Prudiszy.  It  soon  led  him 
into  the  rear  of  the  left  of  the  Russians,  upon  the 
flank  of  the  columns  which  were  returning  to  the 
assistance  of  their  rear-guard.  His  attack  was 
all  that  was  wanted  to  render  the  victory  decisive. 
Those  who  were  engaged  in  front  with  Marshal 
Ney  would  have  been  daunted  at  hearing  an  attack 
in  their  rear ;  while  the  uncertainty  and  disorder 
into  which,  in  the  midst  of  an  action,  it  would  have 
thrown  the  multitude  of  men,  horses,  and  carriages, 
crowded  together  in  one  road,  would  have  been 
irreparable ;  but  Junot,  though  personally  brave, 
was  irresolute  as  a  general.  His  responsibility 
alarmed  him. 

Meanwhile  Murat,  judging  that  he  must  have 
come  up,  was  astonished  at  not  hearing  his  attaek. 
The  firmness  of  the  Russians  opposed  to  Ney  led 
him  to  suspect  the  truth.  He  left  his  cavalry,  and 
crossing  the  woods  and  marshes  almost  alone,  he 
hastened  to  Junot,  and  upbraided  him  with  his  in- 
action. Junot  alleged  in  excuse^  that ''  He  had  no 
orders  to  attack ;  his  Wurtemberg  cavalry  was  shy, 
its  efforts  feigned,  and  it  would  never  be  brought  to 
charge  the  enemy's  battalions*'' 

These  words  Murat  answered  by  actions.  He 
rushed  on  at  the  head  of  that  cavalry,  which,  with 
a  different  leader,  were  quite  diffinrent  troops ;  he 
urged  them  on,  launched  them  against  the  RasiiaM» 
overthrew  their  tirailleurs,  returned  to  Junot  and 
said  to  him, ''  Now  finish  the  business :  your  glory 
and  your  marshal's  staff  are  still  before  you  V   He 
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then  left  him  to  rejoin  hb  own  troops,  and  Junot, 
confounded,  remained  motionless*  Too  long  about 
Napoleon,  whose  active  genius  directed  every  thing, 
both  the  plan  and  the  details,  he  had  learned  only 
to  obey :  he  wanted  experience  in  command ;  be- 
sides, fatigue  and  wounds  had  made  him  an  old 
man  before  his  time. 

That  such  a  general  should  have  been  selected 
for  so  important  a  movement,  was  not  at  all  sur<> 
prising;  it  was  well  known  that  the  emperor  was 
attached  to  him  both  from  habit,  (for  he  was  his 
oldest  aid-de*camp)  and  from  a  secret  foible,  for 
as  the  presence  of  that  officer  was  mixed  up  with 
all  the  recollections  of  his  victories  and  his  glory, 
he  disliked  to  part  from  him.  It  is  also  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  it  flattered  his  vanity,  to  see  men 
who  were  his  pupils  commanding  his  armies ;  and 
it  was  moreover  natural  that  he  should  have  a 
firmer  alliance  on  their  attachment,  than  on  that 
of  any  others.  ^ 

When,  however,  on  the  following  day  he  in- 
spected the  places  themselves,  and,  at  the  sight  of 
the  bridge  where  Gudin  fell,  made  the  remark,  that 
at  was  not  there  he  ought  to  have  debouched; 
when  afterwards  gazing,  with  an  angry  look,  on  the 
position  which  Junot  had  occupied,  he  exclaimed : 
^  It  was  there,  no  doubt,  that  the  Westphalians 
afaould  have  attacked !  all  the  battle  was  there ! 
what  was  Junot  about  ?"  his  irritation  became  ^o 
Tiolent,  that  nothing  could  at  first  allay  it.  He 
called  Rapp,  and  told  him  to  take  the  command 
from  the  Duke  of  Abrantes : — he  would  dismiss 
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him  from  the  army !  he  had  lost  his  maihshal'B  staff 
without  retrieve !  this  blunder  would  probably  block 
the  road  to  Moscow  against  them;  that  Co  him, 
Rapp,  he  should  intrust  the  Wastphaltans ;  that  he 
would  speak  to  them  in  their  own  language,  and 
he  would  know  how  to  make  them  fight/'  But 
Rapp  refused  the  place  of  his  old  companion  in 
arms ;  he  appeased  the  emperor,  whose  anger  al- 
ways subsided  quickly,  as  soon  as  it  had  vented  it^ 
self  in  words.  ^ 

But  it  was  not  merely  on  his  left  that  the  en^ny 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  being  conquered ;  on  las 
right  he  had  run  a  still  greater  risk.  Morand,  one 
of  Davoust's  generals,  had  been  despatched  from 
that  side  through  the  forests ;  he  marehed  along 
woody  heights,  and  was,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  action,  on  the  flank  of  the  Russians.  A  few 
paces  more,  and  he  would  have  debouched  in  the 
rear  of  their  right.  His  sudden  appearance  would 
have  infallibly  decided  the  victory,  and  rendered  it 
complete;  but  Napoleon,  unacquainted  with  the 
localities,  ordered  him  to  be  recaUed  to  the  spot 
where  Davoust  and  himself  had  stopped. 

In  the  army,  we  could  not  help  asking  oursehref ^ 
why  the  emperor,  in  making  three  officers,  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  combine  for  the  same  ob» 
ject,  had  not  made  a  point  of  being  on  tbe  spot, 
to  give  their  movements  the  unity  indispeMsU^ 
aifd  without  him  impossible.  He,  (m  the  oontratf , 
had  returned  to  Smolensk,  either  from  fatigue,  or 
chiefly  from  not  expecting  so  serious  an  affair ;  or 
finally,  because,  from  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
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every  thing  at  once,  he  could  not  be  in  time^  or 
completely  any  where.  I^  fact,  the  business  of  his 
empire  and  of  Europe^  having  been  suspended  by 
the  preceding  days  of  activity,  had  accumulated. 
It  was  necessary  to  clear  out  his  portfolios}  and  to 
give  circulation  to  both  civil  and  political  affairs^ 
which  began  to  clog ;  it  was,  besides,  urgent  and 
gloriouB  to  date  from  Smolensk. 

When,  therefore,  Borelli,  second  in  command  of 
Murat's  staff,  came  to  inform  him  of  the  battle  of 
Valoutina,  he  hesitated  abqut  receiving  him ;  and 
so  deeply  was  he  engaged  in  the  business  before 
him,  that  a  minister  had  to  interfere  to  procure 
that  officer  admittance.  The  report  of  this  officer 
agitated  Napoleon.  ''  What  say  you  ?"  he  ex- 
daimed:  ''what!  youare not  enough!  the  enemy 
shows  60,000  men  1  Then  it  is  a  battle !"  and  he 
began  storming  at  the  disobedience  and  inactivity 
of  Jnaot  When  Borelli  informed  him  of  Gudin's 
moortal  wound.  Napoleon's  grief  was  violent;  he 
gave  vent  to  it  in  repeated  questions  and  expressions 
of  regret }  then  with  that  strength  of  mind  which 
was  peculiai^  to  him,  he  subdued  his  uneasiness, 
postponed  his  anger,  suspended  his  chagrin,  and 
giving  himself  up  wholly  to  his  occupation,  he  de* 
&rred  until  the  morrow,  the  charge  of  battles,  for 
ni^ht  had  come  on ;  but  afterwards  the  hopes  of 
a  baitk  rouaed  him,  and  b^  appeared  next  morn- 
iBg  with  th6  day  on  the  ^Ids  of  Valoutina. 
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Net's  troops,  and  those  of  Gndin^s  dKrision,  de- 
prived of  their  general,  had  drawn  up  there  on  the 
corses  of  their  companions  and  of  the  Russians, 
amidst  the  stumps  of  hroken  trees,  on  ground 
trampled  by  the  feet  of  the  combatants,  furrowed 
with  balls,  strewed  with  the  fragments  of  Weapons, 
tattered  garments,  military  utensils,  carriages  over- 
ihrown,  and  scattered  limbs ;  for  such  are  the  tro- 
phies of  war,  such  th^  beauties  of  a  field  of  victory ! 

Qudin's  battalions '  appeared  to  be  melted  down 
to  platoons;  the  more  they  were  reduced,  the 
prouder  they  seemed  to  be :  close  to  them,  one  BtiH 
breathed  the  smell  of  burnt  cartridges  aiid  gun- 
powder, with  which  the  ground  and 'th^  apparel 
were  impregnated,  atid  their  faces  yet  quite  be- 
grimed. Tht  emperor  could  not  pass  along  their 
fi-ont  without  having  to  avoid,  to  step  over,  oF  to 
tread  upon  carcases,  and  bayonets  twitted:  by 
the  violence  of  the  shock.  But  over  aH  these 
horrors  he  threw  a  veil  of  glory.  His  gratitude 
transformed  this  field  of  death  into  a  field  df 
triumph,  where,  for  some  hours,  satisfied  honour 
and  ambition  held  exclusive  sway. 

He  was  sensible  that  it  was  high  time  to'  en- 
courage his  soldiers  by  commendations  and' re- 
wards. Never,  therefore,  were  his  looks  more 
kind  ;  and  as  to  his  language,  ^  this  battle  was  the 
most  glorious  achievement  in  our  military  history ; 
the  soldiers  who  heard  him  were  men  with  whom 
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one  might  conquer  the  world ;  the  slain,  warriors 
who  had  died  an  immortal  death/'  He  spoke  thus, 
well  aware  that  it  is  more  especially  amid  such 
de^tru^ioA  that  men^  think  of  immortality . . 

He  was  profuse  in  his^  rewards;  on  the.  12th, 
Slst,  l^th  of  the  line,  and  the  17th  light,  he  con- 
ferred eighty-seven  decorations  and  promotions; 
these  were  Gudin's  regiments.  The  127th  had, 
before  this,  marched  without  an  eagle ;  for  at  that 
time  it  was  necessary  for  a  regiment  to  earn  its 
colours  ia  a'  field  of  battle,  to  prove^^  that  in  the 
seqiid  it  would  know  how  to  preserve  them  there. 

The  emperor. delivered  the  eagle  to  it  with  his 
oim  haski^ ;  he  also  satisfied  Ney's  .corp^*  His  br- 
tourawere  as  great  in  thf  mselviea  as  they  were  in 
Aeir  Ibrm^  The  value  ofthergift  wcfi  enhanced 
liy^tbe  miMaer  IB  which  he.  bestowed  it.  He  was 
successiyely  surrounded  by  each  regiment,  as.  by  a 
iamlj^  Th<ur«  he  appealedinaloudvoice  tathe 
tiftoew,  4sufoalt»nsj  and  private  inquiring .  who 
^ens .  the  bravest  of  aU  those  brave  men^  or  the 
aoM  Buccessfiil^  imd  f ecompensing  them  on  the 
itjpioU  Th^^  officers  named^the  soldiers  confirmed, 
the  emperor  appt oved  r  tfafus,  as  he  himself  ob- 
Mwed,  the  elections  w^re  made  instantaneously,  in 
a  circle,  in  his  presence,  a^d  confirmed  with  aocla* 
nations,  by  tib^  iroqps. 

Dmie  paternal  manners,  wlucfa  made  the  private 
seUier  the' military  comrade  of  the  ruler 4>f  Europe; 
these  forms»  which  revived  the  sialWegretted  usages 
of  the  republic,  delighted  the.  troops*  He  was  a 
monarch,  but  the  monarch  of  the  Revolution ;  and 
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thej  could  not  bmt  lovie  a  fortuiuite  sovereign  wW 
led  tkem  on  to  fortune ;  in  hini  there  was  every 
thing  to  excite^  and  notlung  to  reproach  them. 

Never  did  field  of  victory  exhibit  a  spectacle 
more  capable  of  exalting ;  the  presentation  of  that 
eagle,  so  richly  merited,  the  pomp  of  these  promo- 
tiom,  the  shouts  of  joy^.the  glory  of  those  warriors^ 
recompensed  on  the  very  spot  where  it  had  just 
been  acquired ;  their  valour  proelumed  by  a  voiee^ 
every  accent  of  which  rung  throughout  attentive 
Europe;  by  that  great  captain  whose  bulletins 
would  carry  their  names  over  the  whole  world, 
and  more  especially  among  their  countrymen,  and 
into  the  bosoms  of  their  CEunilies,  which  they  would 
at  once  cheer  and  make  proud :  how  many  favours 
at  oncei  they  were  absolutely  intoxicated  MtSx 
them :  he  himself  seemed  at  first  to  allow  himself 
to  share  dieir  transports. 

But  when  he  was  ooat  of  sight  of  his  troops^  the 
attitude  of  Ney  and  Murat^  and  the  words  of  Po<- 
niatowski,  who  was  3s  frank  and  judidous  in  counoil 
as  he  was  intrepid  in  the  field,  tranquillized  him  t 
and  when  the  close  heat  of  the  day  began  to  over- 
power him,  and  he  learned  from  the  repcnrts  dmt 
his  men  had  proceeded  eight  leagues  without  over- 
taking tiie  enemy,  the  spell  was  entirely  dissoked* 
On  his  return  to  Smolensk,  the  jolting  of  his 
carriage  ovel:  the  relics  of  the  fight,  the  sti^pages 
Moaed  on  the  road  by  the  long  file  ci  the  wounded 
who  were  crawling  or  being  carried  back,  and  in 
Smolensk  itself  by  the  tumbrels  of  amputated 
Imibs  about  to  be  thrown  away  at  a  distance ;  in  a 
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WDfd^  all  ^kai  is  borriUe  and  odkms  out  of  fiddt  df 
Iwttle^  completely  disanned  Urn.  Sveleosk  waa 
but  one  Yatt  hospital,  and  the  lo>iid  groana  which 
issued  horn  it  drowiied  the  shout  of  glory  which 
had  just  been  raised  on  the  fields  of  Valoutina. 

The  reports '  of  the  surgeons  were  frightfol :  in 
that  eeuntry  a  a pirit  distilled  from  grain  b  nsed 
ins^ad  of  wine  and  brandy  made  from  grapes 
Narcotic  plants  we  mixed  with  it.  Our  yonng 
Sfrfdiers,  exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  eon^^ 
ceived  that  this  liquor  wouU  cheer  them ;  but  its 
perfidious  heat  caused  them  to  throw  out  at  once 
all  the  fire  that  was  yet  left  in  them,  after  which 
they  sank  exhausted,  and  became  the  victims  of 
diseaae. 

Othera,  less  sober,  or  moire  debilitated,  were 
smed  with  diasness,  stnpeCBWition,  and  torpor; 
they  squatted  into  the  ditches  and  on  --  the  roada; 
Tbeif  half-open,  watery,  and  lack-lustre  eyes  seeiaed 
to  watdi,  with  insensibility,  death  gradually  ieiaing 
their  whole  frame ;  they  expired  sullenly  and  with^ 
out  a  groan. 

Ajb  Wilna,  it  had  not  been  possible  to  estahliA 
hospitals  for  more  than  six  thousand  sick:  coa^ 
Vents,  churches,  synagogues,  and  barns,  served  to 
reoeiTo  the  sufibring  multitude*  In  these  disnud 
places,  which  were  sometimes  unhealthy,  but  still 
too  few,  and  too  crowded,  the  sick  were  fre- 
qpMntly  without  food,  without  beds,  widiout  oomt^ 
lAg,  and  Without  even  straw  and  aiediciBeB.  The 
aufgeons  were  inadequate  to  the  duty,  so  that  every 
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tking,  eren  to  tke  very  hospitals,  contribfuted  to 
ttestB  dis6«ie,  and  nothing  to  care.  ^ 

At  Witepsk,  400  wounded  Russians  were  left  on 
the  field  of  battle  :  300  more  were  abandoned  in 
ike  town  by  their  army ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  had 
heen  taken  away,  these  unfortunate  wretches  re* 
mainad  three  days  before  they  were  discovered, 
withoiit  assistance,  huddled  together  pell-mell, 
dead  and  dying,  amidst  the  most  horrible  filth  and 
infection :  they  were  at  length  collected  together  and 
mixed  with  our  own  wounded,  who,  like  those  of  the 
iktssians,  amounted  to  700.  Our  surgeons  tore  up 
their  rery  ahirts,  and  those  of  these  poor  creatures, 
to  'dress  them;  for  there  already  began  to  be 
a  scarcity  of  linen. 

When  at  length  the  wounds  of  these  unfortunate 
men  were  bealed,  and  they  required  nothing  but 
niioleseme  food  to  complete  their  cure;  they 
perialied'Ibr  want  of  sustenance*:  few  eithev  of  the 
Fienoli  or  RiKstans  escaped*  Tho»e  who  were 
pravented  ham  going  in  quMt  of  food  by  die  loss 
of  a  limb,  or  by  debility,  were  the  first  to  sink. 
These  discisters  occurred  wherever  the  emperor 
was  not  in  person ;  his  presence  bringing,  and  his 
departure  carrying,  every  thing  along  with  it ;  and 
his  orders,  in  fact,  not  being  scrupulously  6beyed 
imt  witiiin  the  cimle  of  his  own  observation. 

At  Smolensk,  there  was  no  want  of  hospitals ; 
fifteen  spacious  brick  buildings  were  rescued  from 
the  flames:  there  were  even  found  some  wine> 
brimdy,  and  a  few  medical  stores ;  and  our  reserve 
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waggoBS  for  the  wouaded  at  kngth  rejoined  us  t 
but  every  thing  ran  short.  .  The  surgeons  were  at 
work  night  and  day^  but  the  very  second  night,  all 
the  materials  for  dressing  the  wounded  were  ex- 
hausted :  there  was  no  more  linen,  and  they  were 
forced  to  use  paper,  found  in  the  archives,  in  its 
stead.  Parchment  served  for  splinters,  and  coarse 
cloth  for  compresses ;  and  they  had  no  other  sob* 
stitute  for  lint  than  tow  and  bireh  down  (fioton  du 
boukau). 

Our  sui^eons  were  overwhelmed  with  dismay : 
for  three  days  an  hospital  of  a  hundred  wounded 
had  been  forgotten;  an  accident  led  to  its  dis^ 
covery :  Rapp  penetrated  into  l^at  abode  of  despairi 
I  will  spare  my  reader  the  horror  of  a  description. 
Wbei^ore  commumeate  those-  terrible  imporessions 
which  barrow  up  the  soul?  Rapp  did  not  spaia 
them  to  Napoleon,  who  instantly  csiused  hiaowm 
wine>.  aad  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  distiibirted  among 
sueb  of  those  unfortunate  men  as  a  tenacious  lifo 
still  animfltedi  or  whom  a  disgusting  food  had  siipr 
ported* 

But  to  the  i^faement  emotion  whieh  these  reports 
excited  in  the  bosom  of  the  emperor,  was  supw«* 
added  an  alarming  consideration.  The  conflagra^ 
tion  ol.Smi(densk  was  no  loi^r,  he  saw,  tdie  effect 
of  a  fatal  and  unfonseen  accideBt  of  war,  nor  ewft 
th)9  result  of  an  act  of  despair :  it  was  the.  result 
^  cool  determination.  The  Russians  had  sikudied 
the  time  and  means,  and  taken  as  great  pains  to 
destroy  as  are  usually^  taken  to  [Mresisrve. 

The  samerday  the  courageous  answers  of  one  of 
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thoir  popes  (the  only  one  found  in  Smolensk,)  em 
fightened  him  still  more  in  regard  to  the  blind 
fory  which  had  been  excited  in  the  whole  Russian 
nation.  His  interpreter,  alarmed  by  this  animosity, 
conducted  the  pope  to  the  emperor.  The  venera* 
ble  priest  first  reproached  him,  with  firmness,  for 
bis  alleged  sacrilegious  acts :  he  knew  not  that  it 
waa  the  Russian  general  himself  who  had  caused 
the  storehouses  and  churches  to  be  set  on  fire,  and 
who  had  accused  us  of  these  outrages,  in  order  thai 
the  mercantile  class  and  the  peasantry  might  not 
separate  their  cause  from  that  of  the  nobiU^. 

The  emperor  listened  attentively*  '^  But,*'  said 
he  to  him  at  last,  ^*  has  your  church  been  burned}" 
-r^^*  No,  sire,''  replied  the  pope ;  ^  God  will  be  more 
powerful  than  you ;  he  will  protect  it,  for  I  baTe 
opened  it  to  all  the  unfortunate  people  whom  the 
destmetioii  of  the  city  has  deprireid  of  a  home  i^— 
^  You  are  right,"  rejoined  Napoleon,  with  emotion, 
^  yet^f  God  will  watch  over  the  innocent  victims  o£ 
wiBur ;  be  will  reward  you  isr  your  cotnage.  Go, 
worthy  priest,  return  to  your  post.  Had  di  your 
popes  followed  your  example^  they  had.  not  basely 
bflkrayed  the  mission  of  peaoe  which  they  received 
hnnfOL  Ikeaven ;  if  they  had  not  abandoned  t^e  taBi 
pies  whidi  their  presraoe  alone  renders  sacred,  my 
soUien  would  have  iq^ed  your  holy  edifices ;  for 
we  are  all  Christians,  and  your  God  is  our  God/' 

With  these  words»  Napoleon  se&t  back  the  priest 
to  bis  temple  with  an  escort  and  some  succours. 
A  heart-reading  shridk  uose  at  the  sight  <rf  the 
loldkrs  penetrating  i^feo  this  asylum.    A  crowd 
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of  terrified  women  and  children  thronged  about 
the  altar ;  but  the  pope,  raising  his  voice,  cried ; 
^  be  of  good  cheer :  I  have  seen  Napoleon ;  I  have 
spoken  to  him.  Oh !  how  have  we  been  deemed^ 
mj.  children !  the  emperor  of  France  is  not  the 
man  that  he  has  been  represented  to  you.  Learn 
that  he  and  his  soldiers  worship  the  same  God  ae 
we  do.  The  war  wluch  he  wages  is  not  religious^ 
it  is  a  political  quarrel  with  our  emperor.  His 
aoldiers  fight. only  our  soldiers.  They  do  not 
slaughter,  as  we  have  been  assured,  old  men,  wo^ 
men,  and  children.  Cheer  up,  then,  and  let  us 
thank  God  for  being  relieved  from  the  painful 
duty  of  hating  them  as  heathen,  inqiious  wretches, 
and  incendiaries !''  The  pope  then  conmienced  a 
hymn  of  thanks,  in  which  they  all  joined  with 
tearful  eyes. 

But  these  very  words  demonstrated  how  much 
the  nation  had  been  deceived.  The  rest  of  the  in* 
habitaiits  had  fled.  Henceforward,  then,  it  was 
not  their  army  alone,  it  was  the  population,  it  was 
aU  lUiBsia,  that  fled  b^bre  us.  The  emperor  felt 
thatt  with  dus  poptilation,  one  of  hb  most  power* 
fill  engines  of  eonqiiert  waa  escaping  from  ius 

■  m 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Ever  since  our  arrival  at  ViHtepsk,  Napoleon  had 
in  fact  employed  two  of  his  oflSeers  to  sewBid  the 
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sentiments  of  these  people.  The  object  was,  to 
instil  into  them  notions  of  liberty,  and  to  compror 
mise  them  in  our  cause  by  an  insurrection  more  or 
less  general .  But  there  had  been  nothing  to  worjk 
upon  excepting  a  few  straggling  savage  boors,  whom 
the  Russians  had  perhaps  left  aa  spies  amongst 
us.  This  attempt  had  only  served  to  betray  his 
plan,  and  to  put  the  Russians  on .  their  guard 
against  it. 

Tlus  expedient,  moreover,  was  repugnant;  to  Na- 
poleon, whose  nature  indined  him  much  more  it 
the  cause  of  kings  than  to  that  of  nations.  He 
enq>loyed  it  but  carelessly.  Subsequently,  =at  Moa^ 
cow,  he  received  several  addresses  from  different 
heads  of  families.  They  complained  that  they  were 
treated  by  the  nobility  like  herds  of  cattle»  ivhich 
they  might  sell  or  barter  Qway  at  pleasure.  Thej 
solicited  Napoleon  to  proclaim  the  ab0^tion  of 
slavery,  and  in  the  event  of  his  do^g  bq,  they 
c^ered  to  head  partial  insurrections,  which  thc^ 
promised  speedily  to  render  general, 

These  offers  were  rejected.  We  should  hav^ 
seen,  among  a  barbarous  people^  a  barbiirpua  li- 
berty, an  ungovernable,  a  horrible  licentiqusness ;. 
a  few  partial  revolts  had  formerly  furnished  the. 
standard  of  them.  The  Russian  nobles, .  like  the 
planters  of  St.  Domingo,  would  have  been  ruine4»^ 
The  fear  of  this  prevailed  in  the  mind  of  Nappleo^ 
and  was  confesed  hy  him ;  it-  induced  him  to  give 
up,  for  a  time,  all  attempts  to  excite  a  movement, 
which  he  could  not  have  reguli^ted.         .    ,       ^ .   „ 

Besides,  th^se  masters  had.ponc^iyed,a^dis|nu^^ 
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6t  their  slaves.  Amidst  so  many  dangers,  they 
ffistinguished  thia  as  the  most  urgent.  They  first 
wrought  upon  the  minds  of  their  unfortunate  s^rfii^ 
dehased  by  all  sorts  of  servitude.  Their  priests^ 
#hom  they  are  accustomied  to  believe,  imposed 
upon  them  by  delusive  language ;  they  persuaded 
these  peasants  that  we  were  legions  of  devils,  com- 
manded by  Antichrist,  infernal  spirits,  whose  very 
look  would  excite  horror,  and  whose  touch  would 
contaminate.  Such  of  our  prisoners  as  fell  into 
tkeir  hands,  remarked  that  these  poor  creatures, 
would  not  again  make  use  of  the  vessels  which 
they  had  nsed,  and  that  they  reserved  them  for  tho 
most  filthy  animals. 

As  we  advanced,  however.  Our  presence  would 
have  refuted  all  these  clumsy  fables*  But  behold  t 
tiese  n6bles  fell  back  with  their  serfs  into  the 
ititeflor  of  the  country,  as  at  the  approach  of  a  dire 
ooirtagidn.  Property,  habitations,^  all  that  could 
cktsin  them,  and  be  serviceable  to  us,  were  sacri-^ 
ficed.  They  interposed  famine,  fire,  and  the  de- 
•ert,  between  them  and  ns ;  for  it  was  as  much 
agiJnst  theit  serfs  as  against  Napbleon  that  this. 
mighty  resolution  was  executed.  It  was  no  longer, 
tlierefore^  a  waV  of  kings  that  was  to  be  prose-- 
eated,  but  a  war  of  class,  a  war  of  party,  a  war  of 
nfigion,  a  national  war,  a  combination  of  all  sorts 
dTwar.' 

The  emperor  then  first  perceived  the  enormous 
magnitude  of  his  enterprize ;  the  farther  he  ad- 
Ttneeds  thi^  more  it  became  magnified.  So  long, 
ai  he  only  encountered  kings»  to  him,  who  was*. 

▼OL.r    I.  T 
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gMater  thaa  all  of  them^  thtir  d/sfe«to  iitee  but 
jqe^ort ;  but  tbe  kings  being  ccM^iwredU  be  had  now 
to  do  with  people ;  and  it  wai  another  Spain^  but 
Mmote^  barren^  infinite,  that  he  had  found  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  Euvc^.  He  was  daunted^ 
hesitated,  and  paused* 

At  Witepsk,  whnterer  resolution  he  might  have 
taken,  he  wanted  Smolensk,  .and  till  he  should  he 
at  Smolensk,  he  seemed  to  haro  deferred  eondog 
to  any  determination.  For  this  reaacm  he  was 
again  seized  with  the  saane  pevplexitif :  it  was  now 
more  embarrassing^  as  the  flames,  die  pfrevalent 
epidemic,  and  the  victims  which  sunrouided  him, 
had  aggrarated  every  thing ;  a  fever  of  hesitation 
attacked  him ;  his  eyes  turned*  towards  Kief,  Peters^ 
burgh,  and  Mosoowv  >    ..    » ■ 

At  Kief  he  shonld  envelop  Tchitchakof  and  his 
army^  he  should  rid  the  right  flank'  and  the  tear 
of  the  grand  army,  of  annoyance  ;i  he  should  coviftr 
the  Pblish  provinces  most  productive,  of  menv  pro* 
▼ififions,  and  horses )  wkUe  fortified 'cantonment^;  at 
Mohllef,  Smolensk,  Witepsk^  Polotsk,  Aiinahourg^ 
and  Riga,  would  defend  the  rest.  Behind  this  line^ 
and  during  the  winter,  he  might  raise^andorgahite 
all  ancient  Poland,  and  hurl  it  in  tiie  spring  upon 
Russia,  oppose  nation  to  nation,  and  render 'the  w«# 
equal.  .:.'/' 

At  Smolensk,  howerer,  he  was  at  the  point  where 
llie  Petersburgh  and  Moscow  yoadS'meet,a9  mavdi^ 
from  the  first  of  these  capitals,  and  15  iyokn>4im 
other.  In  Petersburgh,.  the  centre  of  die  gotten- 
ment/the  knot  to  which  aH  llie  threads  H^rthe^dd^ 
ministration  were  united,  the  brain  of  Russia,  were 
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her  milHarjr  and  naval  arsenals ;  in  short,  it  was 
the  only  point  of  commumcation  between  Russia 
and  England,  of  which  he  should  possess  himself. 
The  Tictory  of  Polotsk^  of  whidi  he  had  just  re- 
ceired  intelligence,  seemed  to  urge  him  in  that 
ditectioB.'  By  marching  in  concert  with  Saint-Cyr 
vpom  Betarsb^iyh,  he  should  envelop  Wittgenstein, 
and  cause  Riga  to  faU  befove  Macdonald. 

Ob  the  other  hand,  in  Moscow,  it  was  the  nobi^ 
lity,  as.  ws31  as  the  nation,  that  he  should  attack  in 
its  property,  in  its  ancient  honour  ;  die  road  tcthat 
oapitiU  iwas  riiorter ;  it  presented  fewer  obstacles 
and  mofeTBsoarces ;  the  Russian  main  army,  which 
ke<  ooukl  not  neglect,  imd  which  he  must  destroy, 
was  there,  together  with  the  chances  of  a  battle, 
and.  the  hope  of  giving  a  shock  to  the  nation,  by 
stvikii^iafcits  heart  in  this  national  wa;r. 

*  Of -thetethrae  plans  the  latter  appeared  to  hhn 
theosribf  4i«ie  pvactieable,  in  spite  of  the  advancing 
afimaa*^  The  history  of  Charles  XII.  was,  never* 
theltes,  befeve  his  eyes ;  not  that  of  Voltaire,  which 
ImhmAjBMi  thrown  aside  with  impatience,  judging 
U:ta  fan  renmntio  and  inacewate,  but  the  journal 
ef'AcUafleU,  which  the  read,  but  whieh  did  not  stop 
hiau  :Qik30uufarmg  that  eipedition  with  hia  own, 
he  found  .a  thousand,  differences  between  them,  <m 
whieh  he  laid  great  stress ;  for  who  can  be  a  judge 
ift  Ma  own  oaue  ?  and  of  what  use  is  the  example 
ef  Ae  pastytfai-aiiworld  where  there  never  were  two 
■en,  two  tUngsy  or  two  situations  exactly  alike  I 

1  At  a»y  rale,  about  this  period  the  name  of  Churlee 
Xil..«saa  {seqneatly.faeaid  to  drop  frpm  bia  1ips»  .  ^t 
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.  But  the  news  wluch  armed  ftom  all.  quaiteiB 
^excited  hiB  ardour  quite  as  much  aa  it  had  been  at 
Witepsk.  Hi»  lieutenanta  eeemed  to  have  done 
more  than  himself:  the  actions  of  Mohilef,  M0IO- 
deczna,  and  Valoutinaj  .were  regular  battles^  in 
which  DavQust^  Schwart3enberg»  and  Ney^  wem 
conquerors ;  on  his  rights  his  line .  of  operation 
seemed  to  be  covered  ;  the  enemy's  army  was  flying 
before  him ;  on  his  left,  the  Duke  of  Re^pgio^  after 
drawing  Wittgenstein  upon  Polotsk»  was  attacked 
at  Slowna,  on  the  17th  of  August*  The  attack  of 
Wittgenstein  .was  furious  and  obstinate  ;  it  Isikd  ; 
but  he  retained  his  offensive  positioDy  and  Marshal 
Oudinot  had  been  wounded*  Ssyyabt^Cyr  suoceedadl 
him  in  the  command  of  that  army ^  composed. laC 
about  dQiOOO  French,  Swiss,  and  BaiRariaos^  The 
very  next  day  this  general,  who  disliked  any  com* 
mand  unless  when  he  exer oised  it  alone  aind  in  ohial^ 
availed  himself  of  it^  to  give  his  measure  to.hisaw» 
troops  and  to  the  enemy;  but;OQolly>  according  tii 
hb  character^  and  combining  every  thing. 

From  daybreak  till  five  in  the  evenings  he  eoDr 
trived  to  amuse  the^  enemy  by.  the  proposal  o£afr 
agreement  to  withdraw  the  wo^inded^  asd  more 
especially  by  denoonstrations  :of  retreat.  At  the 
same,  time  he  silently  rallied  all  his  oombatanlHi^ 
,4re.w  .them  .up  into  three  colnnms'^f  attadb^wflC 
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concealed  them  behind  the  village  of  Spas  and  rising 
grounds. 

At.  five  o'clock,  all  being  ready,  and  Wittgen^ 
stem's  vigilance  asleep,  Saint-Cyr  gave  the  signal : 
his  artillery  immediately  began  firing,  and  his  co« 
Imniis  rashed  forward.  The  Russians,  being  taken 
by' surprise,  resisted  in  viun  ;  their  fight  was  first 
broken,  and  their  centre  soon  fled  in  disorder :  they 
abandoned  1000  prisoners,  20  pieces  of  cannon,  a 
jBeld  of  battle  covered  with  slain,  and  the'ofifensive^ 
4rhich  Saint*Cyr,  being  too  weak,  could  only  affect 
to  resume,  for  the  purpose  df  better  defending  him« 
;«lfc 

In  this  short  but  severe  and  sanguinary  conflict, 
the  right  wing  of  the  Russians,  which  was  supported 
|yy  the  Dftna,  made  an  obstinate  resistance.  It  was 
necessary  to  charge  it  with  the  bayonet,  amidst  a 
ihick  fire  of  grape-shot ;  everything  succeeded,  but 
^f^ien  it  was  stipposed  that  there  was  no  more  to  do 
hut  to  pursue^  all  was  nearly  lost ;  some  Russian 
dri^oonsi  socor fling  to  some,  and  horse-guards,  ac- 
flovdiiigtto  o^ers,  risked  a  charge  on  a  battery  of 
rSaint^Cyr^f ;  a  French  brigade  placed  to  support 
it  ttdvanced^  then  suddenly  turned  its  back  and  fled 
^roiigh'the  midst  of  our  cannon,  which  it  prevented 
from  being^  fired.  The  Russians  reached  them  pell- 
meXL  ^itk  our  men ;  they  sabred  the  gunners>  upset 
(did  pieees^  and  pursued  our  horse  sa  closely,  that 
di^'lattty,  more  and  more  terrified;  ran  in  disorder 
vptoii  their  commander^n-chief  and  his  stafl*,  whom 
Aey^^^^etthrem  General  Saint-Cyr  was  obliged  to 
ttf'OU  feot.    Hft  threw  himself  into  the  Jbottom  of 
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p  ravine,  which  sheltered  lum  from  the  squall*  The 
Russian  dragoons  were  already  close  to  Polotsk, 
when  a  prompt  and  skilful  manoeuvre  of  Berkheim 
and  the  4th  French  cuirassiers  put  an  end  to  this 
warm  affair.  The  Russians  betook  themselves  to 
the  woods. 

The  following  day  Saint-Cyr  sent  a  body  of  men 
in  pursuit  of  them^  but  merely  to  observe  theit 
retreat^  to  mark  the  victory,  and  to  reap  some  more 
of  its  fruits.  During  the  two  succeeding  monthtf, 
up  to  the  18th  of  October,  Wittgenstein  kept  at  a 
respectful  distance.  The  French  general/  on  his 
part,  confined  his  attention  to  observing  the  enemy, 
keeping  up  his  communications  with  Macdbnald, 
with  Witepsk,  and  Smolensk,  fortifying  himself  in 
his  position  of  Polotsk,  and,  above  all,  findii^g  theM 
means  of  subsistence. 

In  this  action  of  the  18tfa,  fbur  genet&ts,'Y6uir 
colonels,  and  many  officers,  were  wounded.  Amon^ 
them  the  army  remarked  the  Bavarian  Genetatt 
Deroy  and  Liben.  They  expired  on  the'28d  of 
August.  These  generals  w^re  of  the  s^me  6^'> 
they  had  belonged  to  the  same  regiment^  had  madfe 
the  dame  campaigns,  proceeded  at  nearly  an  equd 
pace  in  their  perilous  career,  which  wafe  gloriously 
terminated  by  the  same  death,  and  in  the  same 
battle.  It  was  thought  right  not  to  separate  in^the 
tomb  thes6  warriors,  whom  neither  Hfe  nor  dea^ 
had  been  able  to  part;  one  grave  received  tkfeir&- 
mains  of  both. 

On  the  news  of  tlus  victory,  the  emperer  itent  tia 
General  Saint-Cyr  tiie  staff  of  M imAial  tef^Hie  etjft- 
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pir#.  He  placed  a  great  number  of  crosses  at  hit 
dispofjal^  and  subsequently  approved  most  of  tbei 
promotioBs  which  were  applied  for. 

Notwithstanding  this  success,  the  determination 
to  proceed  beyond  Smolensk  was  too  perilous  for 
Napoleon  to  decide  on  it  alone :  it  was  requisite 
that  he  should  contrive  to  be  drawn  into  it.  Be- 
yond Valoutina,  Ney's  corps,  which  was  fatigued, 
had  been  replaced  by  that  of  Davoust,  Murat  as 
king,  as  brother-in-law  to  the  emperor,  and  agree- 
ably to  his  prder,  was  to  domiAand  it.  Key  had 
submitted  to  this,  less  from  condescension  than 
from  conformity  of  disposition.  They  agreed  in 
their  ardour. 

But  Davoust^  whose  methodical  and  tenacious 
genius  was  a  complete  contrast  to  the  fiery  impetu- 
osity of  Murat,  and  who  was  rendered  proud  by  the 
remembrance  of,  and  the  titles  derived  from  two 

5 teat  victories,  waiSf  piqued  at  being  placed  in  this 
(Sp^dence.  These  haughty  chiefs,  who  were  about 
4}ie  same  age,  h|id  been  companions  in  war,  and  had 
nuitualjiy  witnessed  each  other's  elevation;  they 
.vere  bpth  spoiled  by  the  habit  of  having  obeyed 
oply.a  .great  man,r  and  were  by  no  means  fit  to 
eQimnajid  one  another ;  Murat,  in  particular,  who 
^«a  too  oft^n  unable  to  command  himself. 

I|liV0Mst  nevertheless  obeyed,  but  with  an  ill 
g(w$0,  and  imperfectly,  as  wounded  pride  generally 
does.  He  affected  immediately  to  bre^k  off  all 
direct  correspondence  with  the  emperor.  The  lat- 
|eT,..iui:pris^.i^;  this,  ordered  him. to  renew  it, 
jfllsgwg . his  di9tiii9l  of  the  reports . of  Mitrat,    Da? 
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TOiut  made  a  iumdle  of  thJ3  a?owal,  and  again 
asserted  bis  independence.  Henceforward  the  van* 
guard  had  two  leaders.  Thus  the  emperorj  fatijgiied^ 
distressed^  overloaded  with  business  of  every  kind^ 
and  forced  to  show  indulgence  to  his  lieutenants* 
divided  his  power  as  well  as  his  armies,  in  spite  of 
his  precepts  and  his  former  examples.  Circum- 
f  t^pc^Sj  which  he  had  so  often  oontrolled^  became 
stronger  than  him,  and  controlled  him  in  theis 
turn. 

Meanwhile  Barclay,  having  fallen  back  withouft 
resistance  nearly  as  far  as  Dorogobouje,  M urat  had 
no  need.pf  Qavoust^and  no  occasion  presented  itself 
for  misunderstanding;  but  about  eleven. in  tfaefore^ 
noon  of  the  23d .  of  August,  a  thick  wood,  -a  few 
wersts  frpm  that  town,  which  the  king  wished  ta 
reconnoitre,  ^as  warmly  disputed  with  him :  he  was 
obliged,  tp  carry  it  twice. 

Mur atj,  surprised  at  such  a  resistance  at  that  eaiil]r> 
hour,  pushed  on^  and  piercing  through  this  cbrtaiii^ 
beheld  the  whole  Russian  ajrmy  drawn  up  in  -wder 
qf  battle.  The  narrow  ravine  of  the  Luja  separated: 
him  from  it :  it  was  noon  ;  the  extent  of  the  RulK 
sian  lines,  especially  towards  our  right,  tfaeprepafa^ 
tious,  the  hour,  the  place,  which  was  that  where 
Barclay  had  just  rejoined  Bagratio&;'the  choice  of 
the  ground,  well  suited  for  a  general  €togag^uetit  t 
all  gave  him  reason  to  anticipate  a  battle;  and >hcr 
dent  a  dispatch  to  tdbe  emperor  to  apprise  him  of  it^ 

At  the  same  time  he  ordered  Monlbrun  to  pass 
the  ravine  on  his  right  with,  his  cavalry,  in  order 
to  reconnoitre  and  get  upon  the  left  of  the  enamyi* 
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Da^oust,  and  his  llYe'tlinsions  of  mfantry,  extended 
themselves  on  that  side ;  he  protected  Montbrun  : 
the  king  recalled  them  to  his  left,  on  the  high-road, 
designing,  it  is  said,  to  support  Montbrun's  flank 
movement  by  some  demonstrations  in  front. 

DavOiist  replied,  that  **  This  would  be  sacrificing 
our  right  wing,  through  which  the  enemy  would 
get  behind  us  on  the  high-road,  our  only  meand'of 
retreat ;  that  thus  he  would  force  us  to  a  battle^ 
which  he,  Davoust,  had  orders  to  avoid,  and  which 
he  woold  avoid,  his  force  being  insufficient,  the  po- 
sition bad,  and  he  being  moreover  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  leader  in  whom  he  had  but  little  confi- 
dence/^ He  then  wrote  immediately  to  Napoleon, 
urging  him  to  come  up  without  loss  of  time,  if  he 
wodld  not  have  Murat  engage  without  him. 

On  this  9ntelligence>  which  he  l^ceived  in  the 
night  of  the  24th  of  August,  Napoleon  joyfully 
threw  aside  his  indecision,  which  to  this  enterr 
|Mrising  and  decisive  genius  was  absolute  torture  : 
he:faiirried*forward  with  his  guard,  and  proceeded 
twelve  leagues'  without  halting ;  but  on  the  evening 
of  the  preceding  day,  the  enemy's  atmy  had  again 
diattppeared. 

'  Ov  oar  side,  his  retreat  was  attributed  to  the 
itiofvmeat  of  Montbrun ;  on  the  part  of  the  Russians 
to  Btlclay;  and  to  a  bad  position  chosen  by  the 
chief'  of  his  staff,  who  had  taken  up  ground  in 
Us  bwn  disfevour,  instead  of  making  it  serve  to  hi^ 
advantage.  Bagration  was  the  first  who  perceived 
It-)'  hb'Mge  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  prodainkM  it 
titmom  ■••■ 
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•  Discord  reigned  in  Ae  RiustaA  caiiip  ss  w^m 
in  onr  adranced  guard.  Confidenoe  in  their  eooa^ 
mander,  that  strength  of  armies,  was  wanting  i  his 
every  sitep  seemed  a  blunder;  each  resolntioii  that 
was  taken  the  very  worst  The  leas  of  Smolepsk  had 
soured  all;  the  junction  of  the  two  corps  d*armie 
increased  the  eril ;  the  stronger  the  Russian  force 
felt  itseSf,  the  weaker  did  its  general  seem  to  it» 
The  outcry  became  general  i  another  leader  was 
londly  called  for.  A  few  prudent  men,  however^ 
interposed :  Kutusof  was  announced^ and  thekosih 
bled  pride  of  the  Rnstiaiis  awaited  lum  in  order  fe 
fight 

The  emperor>  on  his  part,  already  at  Dorogo^ 
bouje,  no  longer  hesitated ;  he  knew  timt  be  carried 
every  where  with  him  the  late  of  Jkirope;  that 
wfaerevOT  he  might  be,  that  would  always  be  the 
place  where  the  destiny  of  nations  would  be  det 
eided;  that  he  might  therefore  advance,  feariess 
of  the  tfareatetting  consequences  of^the  defiectieii 
bf  the  Swedes  and  Tnrks.  Thiis  he  negkcteditbe 
bostik  '  armies  of  Essen  at  lUga^.  of  Wittgeniteia 
before  Polotik,  of  Ertdl  before  Bdbruirii^  and  of 
Tchitchakof  in  Volhynia*  They  consisted  of  l«aOOO 
men^  whose  number  could  net  knit  keep  jgnidiially 
augmenting ;  he  passed  thcM,  and  sulllnred. himself 
to  be  suvrounded  by  tibem  widi  indiffisrence,  ussured 
that  all  these  vain  obstacles  of  war  and  poMey.  Bto^ 
be  swept  awmy  by  the  rexy  first  tfaniKlerfaolt  wlli^ 
lie  should  launch. 

-    And  yet/Ms  column  of  attack,  wbidh  was*  iB5fifj0 
strong  at  his  departure  from  Witepsk,  waA^keady 
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r^dttead  to  WJJOOO;  it  was  dimiMihed  by  £8,000 
Bten^half  of  wliom  eccmpidd  Witapek^Orcha,  Mobile^ 
and  Smolensk*  The  rest  had  been  kiUedor  wounded* 
or  were  Btra§^luig,  and  plandeiing  in  hia  rear  our 
Mliea  and  die  Freneb  tbemselves. 

But  157^000  men  were  Mfficieutto  d^troytke 
Rossian  army  by  a  complete  tictory,  and  to  take 
Moscow.  As  ta  lus  base  of  operation,  notwitbv 
standing  the  190^000  Russians  by  whom  it  was 
threatened;  it  appeared  to  be  secure.  Lithuania^  the 
Dflna,  the  Dnieper,  and  lastly  Smolensk,  were  w 
would -soon  be  covered  .towards  Riga  and  Dfinn^ 
bourg  by  Macdonald  and  82,000  men;  towards 
Ptolotsk,  by  Saint^Cyr,  with  90,000 ;  at  Witepsk, 
Smolensk,  and  Mohilef,  by  Victor  and  40,000 ;  be- 
fore Bobruisk,  by  Dombgrowski  and  IS^OOO;  and 
en  the  Bug^iby  Sefawart^enbei^  And  Regnier,  at 
Ale  hbB&  of '45,000  men.  Napoleon  reekoned  be* 
sides  en  the  ^visions  of  Loison  and  Durutte^ 
•2,000  strong)  wbiob  were  already  approaching 
KSnigsberg  ansi  Warsaw ;  and  on  rdinforcemeirts 
to  the  amonnt  of  80,000,  all  of  i9bich  would  enter 
Russia  before  the  middle  of  November. 

He  should  thus  have  280,000  men,  indiudlng  the 
Lifbuanian  and  PblisAi  levies,  ta  support  him,  whiK 
witiir  1 55,000  more,  he  made  an  incuruon  of  9S 
leagues;  for  sudi  was  the  distance  between  Smo^ 
lensk  and  Mdscow. 

But'ihese  280,000  men  were  commanded  by  wt 
different  leaders,  all  independent  of  each  other, 
*nd  the  most  elevated  of  them,  he  who  occupied 
the  Mitetre,  anid  who  seemed  to  be  appomled  to. act 
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wm  EB  intermediate  link,  to  give  sornc^.  unity  to  the 
ioperations  of  the  other  five,  was  a  minister  of  peace, 
And  not  of  war« 

Besides,  the  same  cauiies  wfaiph  had  already  di- 
minished, by  one-third,  the  French  forces  which  first 
entered  Russia,  could  not  fail  to  disperse  or  to  de- 
stroy a  still  greater  proportion  of  all  these  rein- 
forcements.  Most  of  tkem  were  coming,  by  de- 
tachments, formed  provisionally  into  marching  bat^ 
talioiia  undier  officecs  n^w  to  them,  whom  they 
vrene  to  leave  the  firati  day>  witlMHit  the  ^  incentive 
4)ffdiscipliBe^  esprit,  d^icorpsg  or  glory,  mmL  ttraveiffit 
ing  an  evbi^ttf ted  i  eountry^  whi<^  the  aeafon.  and 
jbbe  climato  wmij^vbe  rendeiring  d^iUy  more  bare 
and  .more  rttde4/     t* 

.  Meanwhile ..  !NapoIeo&  .btebeU  Dofogohoiijai  m 
Mhesj  ^ke.l^K^leQak;,  leispecJiaUy  the  •qaMtefi  of  «be 
merchants,  those  who  had  most  to  lose,  <whoai  Ihieit 
/i«he0  m^ht  have  detaineid  or.!lp4Qugiit.)>Mki^nQngst 
fi^rWdTVYhpyfrom^heir^^i^atlonilbrmedMa  IfM^Kif 
inAermediate  <^lsm,  [a  >  ifommot^feement)  of .  tibe .  thicd 
ealate^  vrlmh  Ul^riywai  ]^)i$)lky  to  fseduoa.  m  .  ^nt.nt 

He  was  pex!hQtiiy.  a^wftre  that  he  ,W4U9 ;  quittug 
^Qlen[sktf,f»  he^  had  ooaie  thither,.  <with.  theihufpe 
pfafbattkl  nwhiah  the  indecisj^aaad^^iscprd^c^itbe 
J^«4n  ge9>era|s^ad  a|  yet  deferred;  ..but  hjsi«rQi 
4H>liitipn  was*  tajbw )  be  would  hear^of  tuothingibul 
what  was  c^lculftted  to  sutpport.  him  m  if^hiib 
peraisted.in  piorauing  the  tnaek;of  tWeneinyj^c^ 
)iardibood  .iiHvefiseid  with:  their  pcudeaee.r  their 
CMeii«»pectien  he  oaUed  pusiUanimity,  tbeirtreiHfrt 
flighty  he 4eapi0ed,4bat  he  mightJiepe.  rfab 
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Thb  emperor  had  procdeded  with  siidh  expedi*^ 
tioA  to  Dorogobouje,  that  he  was  obliged  to  halt 
tiiere,  in  order  to  wait  for  his  temy,  and  tO'  leave 
Mwat  to  pursue  the  enemy.  He  set  out  again  oti 
the  26th  of  August;  the  army  nmtdied  in  thired 
eolumns  abreast ;  the  Emperor,  Murat^  Davoust^ 
ad'^Ney  in  the  cewtre/on  >Ae  high  Toad  to  Mos- 
cow ;  PbnieA^ywski  on  the«  Tight  {  «nfd  the  army  of 
Italy  on  the  ieft.  . 

'  3?he  ipriaeipal  eolomn,^  that  of-  the  centre^  found 
nolliiiig  on  abroad  where  its  advanced  guard  itself 
had  tO'SttbslBtl  entnrely  on  the- leavings  of  the  Rts^ 
sians ;  it  could  not  digi^ss  from  its  direetion,  lor 
W$ut  of  tine,  hi  to  rapid  a^  mitrch.  '  Bei§ides,  the 
oohimns:  ouf  the  right  and  left  consumed  every 
tknig  on  either  side  of  it.  In  order  to  Kte  better^ 
it-  ought  to  havo  set  out  later  every  day^  halted 
terlier,  and* then  extended  itself  more  on  its  flanks 
during  the  night ;  wlueh  could  be  done  without 
kspsudenoe  when  the  enemy  wa»  so  near  At  hand.  • 
1  At  SiBokeMk  orders  had  been  issued,  as  at  Wi^ 
tspsk^  to  takf ,  At  stmrting^,  proviiions  for  soveMi 
days.    The  ettperoy  wa*  awaw  of  the  difficulty  cf 
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coUeettng  tliein,  but  Im  reofcoiMd  mp^fik  tibedi^ 
genee  of  the  oflleew  and  the  troopt;  they  JbnA 
waroing» — ^that  was  suffioient ;  they  would  cQOtriw 
to  provide  tfa^nselves.  wiith  uecfiMries*  They  hM 
acquired  the  habit  of  doing  00 ;  and  it  waa  reaUy  a 
eurioiis  sight  to  obsery^  the  Toluntary  and  con- 
tinual  offi>rta  of  so  many  men  to  follow  a  single  in*- 
dividual  to  such  great  di^tan^es.  The  existence  of 
the  army  was  a  prodigy  that  was  daily  renewed^  by 
the  aotive^  indostriou^t  and  intelligent  spiiit  of , the 
French  and.  Polish  troo|is»  by  tb^  habit  Pf  sht^ 
mounting  all  .dlffioultiesw  and  by  theic  fondneanri^r 
the  hasards  and  urregulasriticis^of  this  dreadful  gamf 
of  an  adventiirouf  life« 

.  la  ,thq  train  of  each  regiment  there  .w^ra  a  mAr 
titude  q{  those  diminutive  hpfses  wUhwlucbl^oland 
h  «  great  iMioiber  of  isart^  of  tlN^  ^cwmtrjr, 
required  to  be  incessantly  replficfid'  with 
fresh  pneft,a^a  drove  0/ mttlcv .  T,he  jbiaggfig^ 
waggons  wf^re  driven  by  dpldieif^  tat  ^tbay  twrped 
their  bands  to  every  trade.  Tbf  y- wf^re,  mpssed^ip 
the  ranksj  it  is  true;,  but  her^  ,t^  wwt  of  proX)9 
sions,  the  necessity  for  trawporting  every :  tbmg 
with  them,,  exoused  this  prodigpk>f3  train :  it  ;Yer 
quired  a  second  anny>  as  it  weve»  to  carry  .or  drMi 
what  was  indispensable,  for  the.  ^rstf  ,     .  .^ 

In  this  proinpt  orgami^al^iofft,  M^ptfod,  w^ 
marching,  the  «rmy  bad  aqcon)mo4AMi  ita^K  iMi 
all  the  lopfii  gqatosis  .and  diffi«ultiea ;  thoiganiiis  fif 
the  soldiers  had  admirably  ma49  ^  tbe  mopyt- of  jUi» 
acanty  resouriie«  of  the  countiy <  As  .to.  thot  otticprs, 
n^  the  general  oisdera.  alwaya  took  fmr  gmnt^d^pn 
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^lar  dtfltttbotioiis  wimh  were  nevear  Biack,  eack  of 
tkcfm^  aeeordkig  to  die  degreeof  Us  Mali  istellk 
genoe^  and  fiismeM,  appropiiated  to  liimself  mor* 
br  less  of  this  0poil,  and  had  eonvtrted  indmdual 
(tillage  into  regular  contributions. 

For  it  woei  only  by  excnrsiosis  on  the  flanfo  and 
into  an  unknown  conntry  that  any  proYisions  oouid 
be  procnred*  Every  evening,  when  die  army 
halted,  and  the  bivouacs  weM  estaUiahed,  detach^ 
m^nts,  ravely  commanded  by  divisionsi  sometimes 
by  brigades,  and  most  oommonly  by  regiments, 
went  in  quest  of  necessaries,  aiid  penetrated  into 
the  eonntry ;  a  few  worsts  £rom  the  road  they  found 
all  the  villages  inhabited,  and  were  not  very  bos'* 
tilely  received  ;*  but  as  they  could  not  make  them- 
selves tmderstoodi  and  besides  wanted  every  thing, 
and  that  instantaneously,  the  peasants  were  soon 
seized  wltha'pafiic  and'  fled  into  the  woods,  whence 
they  issiied  li^ain  as  no  very  formidable  partizans. 

The  detachments  meanwhile  plentifully  regaled 
tiiemsdhres,  aifid'  rejoined  their  croips  nest  day  or 
solne  days  irfJEenrards,  laden  with  ^aU  that  they  had 
6Mlect(id ;  and  it  frequently  hardened  that  they 
wer^'  plundered  &  their  tnrti  1:^  tlieir  comrades 
Mctoghig  t6  the  other  corps  whom  they  chanced 
to  &11  in  with.  'Hence  animosities,  which  would 
hitve  infiilUbly  led  to  most  sanguinary  intestine 
6inflk!fe,]iad-  tt6t  all  been  subsequently  overtaken 
hf  themine  misfortune,  and  involved  in  the  horrors 
§tk  bbmmon  disaster 

-  Tift  the  return  of  fhar  detachihents,  the  soldierr 
lAo^'ftfttfaitted  With  their  eagles  lived  oti  what  they^ 
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could  find  on  the  military  route ;  in  general  it  con- 
sisted of  new  rye,  which  they  bruised  and  boiled* 
Owing  to  the  cattle  which  followed,  there  was  less 
want  of  meat  than  of  bread ;  but  the  length,  and 
especially  the  rapidity  of  the  .marches,  occasioned 
the  loss  of  many  of  these  animals :  they  were  suf- 
focated by  the  heat  and  dust ;  when^  therefore,  they 
came  to  water,  they  ran  into  it  with  such  fury,  that 
many  of  them  were  drowned,  while  others  drank 
so  immoderately,  as  to  swell  themselves  out  tUl 
they  were  unable  to  walk. 

It  was  remarked,  as  before  we  reached  Smo^ 
lensk,  that  the  divisions  of  the  first  corps  continued 
to  be  the  most  numerous ;  their  detachments,  better 
disciplined,  brought  back  more,  and  did  less  injury 
to  the  inhabitants.  Those  who  remained  with 
their  colours  lived  on  the  contents  of  their  knap- 
sacks, the  regular  appearance  of  which  relieved  the 
eye,  fatigued  with  a  disorder  that  was  nearly  uni* 
versaL 

Each  of  these  knapsacks,  reduced  to  what  was 
strictly  necessary  in  point  of  apparel^  contained 
two  shirts,  two  pair  of  shoes  with  nails,  sfud  a  pair 
of  extra  soles,  a  pair  of  pantaloons  and  half-gaiters 
of  cloth ;  a  few  articles  requinte  to  deanlioess,  a 
bandage,  and  a  quantity  of  liut^  and  sixty  cart* 
ridges. 

In  the  two  sides  were  placed  finur  biscuits  a£ 
sixteen  ounoes  each ;  under  thesei^  and  at  the  bolH 
torn,  was  a  long,  narrow,  linen  bag^  fiUed  with  tern 
pounds  of  flour.  The  whob  knq[»aadk  and  its  con- 
tents, together  with  the  straps  and  the  hood,  rolled 
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up  and  fastened  at  top,  weighed  thirty-three  pounds 
twelye  ounces. 

Each  soldier  carried  also  a  Tmen  bag»  slung  in 
form  of  a  shoulder-belt,  containing  two  loaves  of 
three  pounds  each.  Thus  with  his  sabre,  his  loaded 
knapsack,  three  flints,  his  turn-screw,  his  belt  land 
musket,  he  had  to  carry  fifty-eight  pounds  weijght, 
and  was  provided  with  bread  for  four  days,  biscuit 
for  four,  flour  for  seven,  and  sixty  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition. 

Behind  it  were  carriages  laden  with  provisions 
for  six  more  days ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  reckon 
with  confidence  on  these  vehicles,  picked  up  on  the 
spot,  which  would  have  been  so  convenient  in  any 
other  country  with  a  smaller  army,  and  in  a  more 
regular  war- 
When  the  flour-bag  was  emptied,  it  was  filled 
with  any  corn  that  could  be  found,  and  which  was 
ground  at  the  first  mill,  if  any  chanced  to  be  met 
with ;  if  not,  by  the  hand^nills  which  followed  the 
regiments,  or  which  were  found  in  the  villages,  for 
the  RussftEini^  are  scarcely  aeqnainted  with  any 
others.  It  took  sixteen  men  twdve  hours  to  grind 
in  one  of  them  the  com  necessary  for  one  hundred 
and  thifty  men  for  one  day.' 

As  every  house  in  thir  country  has  an  oven,  little 
want  was  folt  on  that  score ;  bfljkers  abounded ;  for 
the  regiments  of  the  first  corps  contained  men  of 
aH  traded)  m  Hiat  articles  of  food  •and  clotiiing  were 
all  made  or  repaired  by  them  during  the  maiok. 
Tliey'were  colonies '  uniting  the  diaracter  of 'Civi- 
lised and  nonta^ic.  The  emperor  bad  first*  oa»* 
VOL.  r.  u  • 
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ceived  the  idea,  which  the  genius  of  the  prince  of 
Eckmiihl  had  appropriated  ;  he  had  every  thing  he 
wanted,  time,  place,  and  men  to  carry  it  into  ex- 
ecution ;  hut  these  three  elements  of  success  were 
less  at  the  disposal  of  the  other  chiefs.  Besides^ 
their  characters  heing  more  impetuous  and  less  me^ 
thodical,  would  scarcely  have  derived  the  same 
advantages  from  it ;  with  a  less  organizing  genius, 
they  would  therefore  have  had  more  obstacles  to 
surmount ;  the  emperor  had  not  paid  su£ficieBt  at- 
tention to  these  differences,  which  were  prodaciive 
of  baneful  effects. 
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It  was  from  Slawkowo,  a  few  league  beyond 
Dorogobouje,  that  Napoleon  sent  ordejrs,  on  the 
S7th  of  August,  to  marshal  Victor,  who  was  tkeo 
on  the  Niemen,  to  advance  to  Smolensk..  This 
marshal's  left  was  to  occupy  Witepsk,  his  right 
Mohilef,  and  his  centre  Smolensk.  There  he  woald 
succour  Sain^Cyr,  in  case  of  need,  serve  for  a  point 
of  siq>port  to  the  ariny  of  Moscow,  and  keepc  up 
his^  communications  with  Lithuania. 

It  waa  abo  from  the  same  imperial  head-quarters 
that  he  published  the  details  of  his  review  at  Va^ 
lotttina,  with  the  intention  of  proclaiming  to  ihe 
pvesent  and  future  ages  the  names  even  of  the  pri<- 
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vate  soldiers  who  had  there  distingnidied  thein«- 
selyes.  But  he  added,  that  at  Smolensk  ''  the  con* 
duct  of  the  Poles  had  astonished  the  Russians,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  despise  them.^  These 
words  drew  from  the  Poles  an  outcry  of  indigna* 
tion,  and  the  emperor  smiled  at  an  anger  which  he 
had  foreseen,  and  the  effects  of  which  were  designed 
to  fall  exclusively  on  the  Russians. 

On  this  march  he  took  delight  in  dating  from  the 
heart  of  Old  Russia  a  number  of  decrees,  which 
would  be  circulated  in  the  meanest  hamlets  of 
France ;  from  the  desire  of  appearing  to  be  present 
every  where  at  once^  and  filKng  the  earth  more  and 
more  with  his  power :  the  offipring  of  that  incon-' 
ceif cable  and  expanding  greatness  of  soul,  whose 
ambition  was  at  first  a  mere  plaything,  but  finally 
coveted  the  emfpire  of  the  world. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  same  time  there  was  so 
Kttle  order  abost  him  at  Slawkowo,  that  his  guard 
burned,  durmg  the  nighliy  to  warm  themselves,  the 
hMge  whfoh  they  were  ordered!  to  guard,  and  the 
only  one  by  wlneh  be  could,  the  next  day,  leave  his 
imperial  quarters.  This  disorder,  however,  like 
many  others,  procee^d  not  from  insubordination, 
b«t  from  tifoughtlessness ;  it  was  corrected  aa  soon 
m  it  was  perceived. 

Thd  v^ry  same  Avy  Murat  drove  Ae  enemy  be^ 
yond  the  OMia,  a  narrow  river,  bvrt  enclosed  with 
hlgll  banks^,  and  o#  great  depth,  like  most  of  the 
rivers  of  this  country,  the  effect  of  the  snow,  and 
which,  at  the  period  of  its  general  melting,  prevents 
nmndatfena.    The  Russian  rear-guard,  covert  by 
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this  obstacle,  faced  about  and  established  itself 
on  the  heights  of  the  opposite  bank.  Murat  or- 
dered the  ravine  to  be  examined,  and  a  ford  was 
discovered.  It  was  through  this  narrow  and  insecure 
defile  that  he  dared  to  march  against  the  Russians, 
to  venture  between  the  river  and  their  position ; 
thus  cutting  off  from  himself  all  retreat,  and  turn- 
ing a  skirmish  into  a  desperate  action.  In  fact, 
the  enemy  descended  in  force  from  their  height, 
and  drove  him  back  to  the  very  brink  of  the  ravine, 
into  which  they  had  well-nigh  precipitated  him. 
But  Murat  persisted  in  his  error ;  he  braved  it  out, 
and  converted  it  into  a  success.  The  4th  lancers 
carried  the  position,  and  the  Russians  went  to  pass 
the  night  not  far  off;  content  with  having  made  us 
purchase  at  a  dear  rate  a  quarter  of  a  league  of 
ground,  which  they  would  have  given  up  to  us  for 
nothing  during  the  night. 

At  the  moment  of  the  most  imminent  danget,  a 
battery  of  the  prhice  of  Eckmuhl  twice  refused  to 
fire.  Its  commanding  officer  pleaded  his  instruc- 
tions, which  forbade  Mm,  upon  pain  of  being  broke, 
to  fight  without  ordfers  from  .Davoust.  These 
orders  arrived,  in  time,  according  to  some,  but  too 
late  acc6rding  to  others.  I  relate  this  incident, 
because,  on  the  following  day,  it  was  the  occasion 
of  a  violent  (Quarrel  betweeti  Murat  and  Davoust, 
iti  presence  of  the  emperor,  at  Semlewo. 

The  king  reproached  the  prince  with  his  tardy 
cireumspecticAi,  and  more  especially  with  an  epr 
mity  which  dated  from  thd  expedition  to  Egypt. 
In  the  vehemence  of  his  passion  he  told  him,  that 
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iF  there  was  any  quarrel  between  them  they  ought 
to  settle  it  by  themselves^  but  that  the  army  ought 
not  to  be  made  the  sufferers  for  it. 

Davoust,  irritated  in  his  turn,  accused  the  kikig 
of  temerity ;  according  to  him  ^  his  thoughtless 
ardour  was  incessantly  compromising  his  troops, 
and  wasting  to  no  purpose,  their  lives,  their  strength, 
and  their  stores.  It  was  right  that  the  emperor 
should  at  last  know  what  was  daily  occurring  in 
his  advanced  guard.  Every  morning  the  enemy 
had  disappeared  before  it ;  but  this  experience  led 
to  no  alteration  whatever  in  the  march :  the  troops, 
therefore,  set  out  late,  all  keeping  the  high-road, 
and  forming  a  single  column,  and  in  thi^  manner 
they  advanced  in  the  void  till  about  noon. 

"  The  enemy's  rear-guard,  ready  to  fight,  was 
then  discovered  behind  some  marshy  ravine,  the 
bridges  over  which-  had  been  broken  down,  and 
which  was  commanded  from  the  opposite  bank. 
The  light  troops  were  instantly  brought  into  ac- 
tion, then  the  first  regiments  of  cavalry  that  were 
at  hand,  and  then  the  arHllery ;  but  in  general  out 
of  reach,  or  against  straggling,  cossacks,  who  were 
not  worth  the  trouble.  At  length,  after  vain  and 
sanguinary  attempts  made  in  front,  the  king  took 
it  into  his  head  to  reconnoitre  the  force  and  position 
of  the  enemy  more  accurately,  and  to  manoeuvre, 
and  be  sent  for  the  infantry. 

"  Then  after  having  long  waited  in  this  endless 
column,  the  ravine  was  crossed  on  the  left  or  on 
the  right  of  the  Russians,  who  retired  under  a  fire 
of  their  small .  arms  to  a  new  position ;  where  the 
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same  resiatance,  aad  the  same  mode  of  march  and 
attaok,  exposed  us  to  the  same  losses  and  the  same 
delays. 

^  In  this  manner  the  king  went  on  from  position 
to  position,  till  he  came  to  one  winch  was  stronger 
or  better  defended.  It  was  naually  about  five  in 
the  evening,  sometimes  later,  rarely  earUer ;  but  in 
this  ease  the  tenacity  of  the  Russians,  and  the  hour^ 
plainly  indicated  that  their  whole  army  was  there, 
and  was  determined  to  pass  the  night  on  the  spot. 

''  For  it  could  not  be  denied  that  this  retreat  of 
the  B^issians  was  conducted  with  admirable  order* 
The  ground  alone  dictated  it  to  them  ^d  not 
Murat.  Their  positions  were  so  well  chosen,  taken 
so  seasonably,  and  each  defended  so  exactly  in  furo* 
portion  to  its  strength,  and  the  time  which  their 
general  wished  to  gain,  that  in  truth  their  move* 
ments  seemed  to  form  part  of  a  plan  which  had 
been  long  determined  on,  carefiilly  traced,  axid 
executed  with  scrupulous  exactness. 

"  They  never  abandoned  a  post  till  tiie  moment 
before  they  were  likely  to  be  driven  from  it. 

^  In  the  evening  they  established  themselves 
early  in  a  good  positien,  leaving  under  arms  no 
more  troops  than  were  absolut^y  necessary  to  de- 
fend it,  while  the  remainder  rested  and  xefreshed 
themselves.'' 

Davoust  added  that,  '^  so  far  from  profiting  by 
thb  example,  the  king  paid  no  regard  either  to  the 
hourj,  the  strength  of  the  situation,  or  the  resist* 
ance ;  that  be  dashed  on  among  his  tirailjears, 
dancing  about  in  front  of  the  ewsmy^B  Ike^  l«elii|g 
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it  in  wety  part;  putting*  himself  in  a  pasrion^ 
giting  his  ordBTs  with  loud  0h<mts,  and  making 
himself  hoa»e  with  repeating  them;  exhausting 
every  thing,  cartone^bexes>  ammunitioni- waggons, 
men  atid  horses,  combatants  and  non-combatants, 
and  keeping  all  the  troops  under  atraa  till  night 
had  set  in. 

^  Thdn,  indeed,  it  was  found  necessarf  to  denat, 
and  to  take  up  their  quarters  where  they  were ;  but 
they  no  longer  knew  where  to  find  necessaries.  ,  It 
was  really  pitiful  to  hear  the  soldiers  wandering  in 
the  dark,  groping  about,  as  it  were,  for  forage, 
WBter>  wood,  straw,  and  provisions,  and  then,  unaUe 
to  find  their  bivouacs  again,  calling  out  to  f»e.ali« 
other  lest  they  should  lose  themselves,  during,  the 
whole  night.  Scarcely  had  they  time,  not  to  sleep, 
but  to  prepare  th^  food.  Overwhelmed  with  fa- 
tigue, they  cursed  the  hardships  they  had  to  en^ 
dnre,  tiU  .daylight  and  the  enemy  came  to  rouse 
them  again. 

.^  ft  was  not  the  advanced  guard  alone  that  suf- 
fered in  this  manner,  but  the  Whole  of  the  cavalry. 
.finery 'evening  Murai  iiad  left  behind  hira  ^,000 
tmm  on  *  fabrsebltek  and  under  arms,  on  the  high- 
road. This  long  column  had  remained  all  day 
without  eating  or  drinking,  amidst  a  cloud  of  dust, 
under  a  burning  sky ;  ignorant  of  what  was  passing 
befoieit^radvanciag  a  few  paces  from  one  quarter 
«f  am  hour  to  another,  then  halting  to  deploy  among 
ields  oi  rye>  but  without  daring  to  take  off  the 
bridles  andfd  dlaw  their  famished  horses  to  feed,  be- 
cause tli^  king  kept  them  incessantly  on  the  alert. 
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It  was  to  adrance  five  or  nx  leagues  that  they  thus 
passed  sixteen  tedious  hours — particularly  arduous 
for  the  cuirassier  horses,  which  had  more  to  carry 
than  the  others,  though  weaker,  as  the  largest 
horses  'in  general  are,  and  which  required  more 
food ;  henee  their  great  carcasses  were  worn  down 
to  skeletons,  their  flanks  collapsed,  they  crawled 
rather  than  walked,  and  every  moment  one  was 
seen  staggering,  and  another  falling  under  his 
rider,  who  left  him  to  his  fate/' 

Davoiist  concluded  with  saying,  that  *^  in  this 
manner  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  would  perish ; 
Murat,  however,  might  dispose  of  that  as  he 
pleased,  hut  as  for  the  infantry  of  the  first  corps, 
so  long  as  he  had  the  command  of  it,  he  would  not 
su£fer  it  to  be  thrown  away  in  that  manner.** 

The  king  was  not  backward  in  replying.  While 
the  emperor  was  listening  to  them,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  playing  with  a  Russian  ball,  which  he 
kicked  about  with  his  foot.  It  seemed  as  if  there 
was  something  in  the  misunderstanding  between 
these  chiefs  which  did  not  displease  him.  He  at- 
tributed their  animosity  entirely  to  their  ardour, 
well  aware  that  of  all  passions  glory  is  the  most 
jealous. 

The  impatient  ardour  of  Murat  gratified  his 
own.  As  the  troops  had  nothing  to  live  upon  but 
what  they  found,  every  thing  was  consumed  at  the 
moment;  for  this  reason  it  was  necessary  to  make 
short  work  with  the  enemy,  and  to  proceed  rajHdly. 
Besides,' the  general  crisis  in  Europe  was  too 
strong,  his  situation  too  critical  to  remain  there> 
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and  himself  too  impatient;  he  ymked  to  bring 
matters  to  a  eloee  at  any  xate,  in  ord^  to  extricate 
himself. 

The  impetuosity  of  the  king,  therefore,  seem^ 
to  suit  his  anxiety  better  than  the  methodical  pru*- 
dence  of  the  Prioee  of  EokmiihL  Accordinj^ly, 
when  he  dismissed  them,  he  said  mildly  to  Ddvoust^ 
that ''  one  person  could  not  posaeas  ey^ery  species 
of  merit ;  that  he  knew  better  how  to  fight  a  battle 
than  to  push  a  rearguard ;  and  that  if  Murat  had 
pursued  Bagration  in  Lithuania,  he  would  probably 
not  have  idlowed  him  to  escape/'  It  is  even 
asserted  that  he  reproached  the  marshal  with  a 
restless  disposition,  an  anxiety  to  appropriate  to 
himself  all  the  commands ;  less,  indeed,  from  am- 
bition than  zeal,  and  that  all  might  go  on  better ; 
but  yet  this  zeal  had  its  inconveniences.  He  then 
sent  them  away  with  an  injunction  to  agree  better 
ia  future. 

The  two  chiefs  returned  to  their  commands,  and 
to  their  animosity.  As  the  war  was  confined  to  the 
head  of  the  column,  that  also  was  the  scene  of  theif 
disputes. 
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On  the  28th  of  August,  the  army  crossed  thd  vast 
plains  of  the  government  of  Wiazma :  it  marched  in 
all  haste,  the  whole  together,  through  fields,  and 
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Mvwal  regiments  abreast,  each  forming  a  short, 
elose  column.  The  high-road  was  left  for  the  artiU 
lery,  its  waggons,  and  those  carrying  the  siek  atid 
wounded.  The  emperor,  on  horseback,  was  seen 
every  where :  Murat's  letters,  and  the  approach  to 
Wiaxma,  deceived  him  once  more  with  the  hope  of 
a  battle :  he  was  heard  calculating  on  the  march 
die  thousands  of  catmoA-balk  which  he  would  re- 
quire to  crush  the  hostile  army* 

Napoleon  had  assigned  its  place  to  the  baggage  : 
he  published  an  order  for  burning  all  vdiiclea  which 
should  be  seen  among  the  troops^  tiot  exccptilig 
carts  loaded  with  provisions,  for  they  might  em- 
barrass the  movements  of  the  columns,  and  com* 
promise  their  safety  in  case  erf  atta<:k.  Having 
met  in  his  way  with  the  carriage  of  General  Nw* 
bonne,  his  aid*de-camp,  he  himself  caused  it  to  be 
set  0^  fire,  before  the  face  of  that  general,  and 
that  instantaneously,  without  suffering  it  td  be 
emptied ;  an  order  which  was  only  severe,  alt^ugfa 
it  appeared  harsh,  because  he  himself  began  by 
tttfiH-eing  its  execution,  which,  however,  was  not 
followed  up. 

The  baggage  of  all  the  corps  was  therefore  as- 
sembled in  the  rear  of  the  army :  there  was,  from 
Dorogobonje,  a  long  train  of  bat-horses  aiid  kibitks, 
harnessed  with  ropes ;  these  vehicles  were  laden 
with  booty,  provisions,  military  effects,  men  ap- 
pointed to  take  care  of  them ;  lastly,  sick  soldiers, 
and  the  arms  of  both,  which  were  rusting  in  them. 
In  ikis  column  were  seen  many  of  the  tall  'dis- 
mounted cuirassiers,  bestriding  horses  no  bq^ger 
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than  our  asses^  because  they  could  not  Callow  on 
foot  for  want  of  practice  and  of  boots.  On  this 
confused  and  disorderly  multitude^  as  well  as  on 
most  of  the  marauders  on  our  flanks,  the  cossacks 
aaight  have  made  successful  co^ps  de  main.  They 
would  thereby  have  harassed  the  army,  and  re* 
tarded  its  march»  but  Barclay  seemed  fearful  of 
discouraging  us;  he  put  out  his  strength  only 
against  our  advanced  guard,  and  that  but  just  suf* 
ficiently  to  idaoken  without  stopping  our  progress. 

Thb  determination  of  Barclay's,  the  declining 
strength  of  the  army,  ibd  quarrels  between,  its 
chiefs,  the  approach  of  the  decisive  moment,  gave 
uneasiness  ta  Napoleon.  At  Dresden,  at  Witepsk, 
and  even  at  Smolensk,  he  had  hoped  in  vain  for  a 
eemmunication  from  Alexander.  At  Ribky,  on  the 
flSth  of  August,  he  appeared  to  solicit  one .:  a  letter 
from  Berber  to  Barclay^  in  no>  other  respect 
worthy  of  notice,  concluded  with  thase  words :  ^  The 
€m|>eror  directs  me  to  request  you  to  present  his 
compliments  to  the  emperor  Alexander ;  tell  him 
that  neither  the  vioissitndes  of  war,  nor  any  other 
circumstance^  can  diminish  the  friendship  which  he 
feels  for  him/' 

The  same  day,  the  S8th  of  August,  the  advanced- 
guard  drove  back  the  Russians  as  far  as  Wiazma ; 
the  iarmy>  thirsty  from  the  march,  the  heat  and  the 
dust,  was  in  want  of  water;  the  troops,  disputed 
the  possession  of  a  few  muddy  pools,  and  fonght 
near  the  springs,  which  were  soon  rendered.  :tU4rbid 
and  exhausted ;  the  emperor  himself  was  fiorced  to 
put  up  with  this  muddy  beverage. 
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During  the  night,  the  enemy  destroyed  the 
bridges  over  the  Wiazma,  plundered  that  town, 
and  set  it  on  fire.  Murat  and  Davoust  precipi- 
tately advanced  to  extinguish  the  flames.  The 
enemy  defended  his  conflagration,  but  the  Wiazma 
was  fordable  near  the  ruins  of  the  bridges :  one  part 
of  the  advanced-guard  then  attacked  the  incendi- 
aries, and  the  other  the  fire,  which  they  speedily 
subdued. 

On  this  occasion  some  chosen  men  were  sent  to 
the  advanced -guard,  with  orders  to  watch  the 
enemy  closely  at  Wiazma,  and  ascertain  whether 
they,  or  our  soldiers,  were  the  real  incendiaries. 
Their  report  entirely  dissipated  the  doubts  which 
the  emperor  might  still  have  entertained  as  to  the 
fatal  resolution  of  the  Russians.  They  found  in 
this  town  some  resources,  which  pillage  would  soon 
have  wasted.  -In  passing  through  the  city,  the 
emperor  observed  this  disorder :  he  was  exceedingly 
incensed,  rode  into  the  midst  of  the  groups  of  sol- 
diers, caused  a  suttler  to  be  seized,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  instantly  tried  and  shot.  But  the  m^jin** 
ing  of  the  phrase  from  his  lips  was  well  known ;  it 
was  known  also  that  the  more  vehement  his  pa* 
roxysms  of  anger,  the  sooner  they  were  followed 
by  indulgence.  A  moment  afterwards,  they,  there- 
fore, merely  placed  in  bis  way  the  unfortunate  man 
on  his  knees^  \tith  a  woman  and  several  children 
beside  him,  whom  they  passed  off  for  his  family. 
The  emperor,  who  had  already  cooled^  inquired 
what  they  wanted,  and  caused  the  man  to  be  set  at 
liberty. 
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He  was  still  on  horseback,  when  he  saw  Belliard, 
for  fifteen  years  the  companion  in  war  of  Murat, 
and  then  the  chief  of  his  staff,  coming  towards  him. 
Surprised  at  seeing  him,  the  emperor  fancied  some 
misfortune  had  happened.  Belliard  first  relieved 
his  apprehensions,  and  then  added,  that  "  Beyond 
the  Wiazma,  behind  a  ravine,  on  an  advantageous 
position,  the  enemy  had  shown  himself  in  force  and 
ready  for  battle ;  that  the  cavalry  on  both  sides 
immediately  engaged,  and  as  the  infantry  became 
necessary,  the  king  in  person  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  one  of  Davoust's  divisions,  and  drew  it  out 
to  lead  it  against  the  enemy ;  but  that  the  marshal 
hastened  up,  calling  to  his  men  to  halt,  loudly 
censuring  that  manoeuvre,  harshly  reproaching  the 
king  for  it,  and  forbidding  his  generals  to  obey 
him :  that  Murat  then  appealed  to  his  dignity,  to 
his  military  rank,  to  the  exigency  of  the  occasion, 
but  in  vain ;  that,  finally,  he  had  sent  to  declare  to 
the  emperor  his  disgust  for  a  command  so  contested, 
and  to  tell  him  that  he  must  choose  between  him 
and  Davoust.^' 

This  intelligence  threw  Napoleon  into  a  passion : 
he  exclaimed 9  that  '^  Davoust  was  unmindful  of  all 
subordination ;  that  he  forgot  the  respect  due  to 
his  brother-in-law,  to  him  whom  he  had  appointed 
hid  lieutenant }''  and  he  sent  Berthier  with  orders 
that  Compans's  division,  the  same  which  bad  been 
the  subject  of  the  altercation,  should  be  thence- 
forward under  the  command  of  the  king«  Davoust 
did  not  defend  the  manner,  but  merely  the  motive 
of  his  act,  either  from  prejudice  against  the  habituiU 
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temerity  of  the  king,  from  spleen,  or  that  he  was  a 
better  judge  of  the  ground,  and  the  mauceutre 
adapted  to  it,  which  b  very  possible. 

Meanwhile  the  combat  had  finished,  and  Marat, 
whose  attention  was  no  longer  diverted  by  the 
enemy,  was  wholly  occupied  with  the  thoughts  of 
his  quarrel.  Shut  up  with  Belliard,  and  hiding 
himself  in  a  manner  in  his  tent,  as  his  memory  re* 
called  the  expressions  of  the  marshal,  his  blood  be- 
came more  and  more  inflamed  with  shame  and  rage. 
*^  He  had  been  set  at  defiance,  and  publicly  insulted, 
and  Davoust  still  lired !  What  did  he  care  for  the 
anger  of  the  emperor,  and  for  his  decision  ?  it  was 
for  kim  to  levenge  his  own  wrong !  What  s^gxnfied 
biff  rank  I  it  was  his  sword  alone  that  had  made 
him  a  king,  and  it  was  to  that  alone  he  should  ap- 
peal f*  He  was  already  snatching  up  his  arms  to  go 
and  attack  Davoust,  when  Belliard  stopped  him, 
by  urging  existing  circumstances,  the  example  he 
ought  to  set  to  the  amy,  the  enemy  to  be  pursued, 
mui  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  distress  his  iHendi 
and  delight  the  foe  by  so  desperate  a  proceedings^ 
'  Tim  general  aays,  that  he  then  saw*  the  king 
terse  his  crowi^  aad  strrre  to  swallow  the  affroirt ; 
but  that  tela  of  spite  rolled  down  his  cheeks  and 
Ml  upon  his  clothes.  Whilst  he  was  thus  torment^ 
ing  himself  Baf^oast,  obstinately  persisting  in  Us 
ajpimam,  said  that  the  eliiperor  Was  miti^ilbnned, 
and  remained  quietly  in  his  headquarters. 

Napoleon  returned  to  Wiazma,  where  be  was 
obliged  to  stop  to  ascertain  the  advantages  that  he 
might  detiire  frooi  his  new  conquest.  The  accounts 
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which  he  received  from  the  interior  of  Russia^  re- 
presented the  hostile  goyemment  as  appropriating 
to  itself  our  successes,  and  inculcating  the  belief 
that  the  loss  of  so  many  provinces  was  the  effect 
of  a  general  plan  of  retreat^  adopted  beforehand. 
Papers  s^\zfid  at  Wiazma  stated  .that  TeDetunhuA 
been  sung  at  Petersburgh  for  pretended  victories 
at  Witepsk  or  Smolensk.  *'  What  !'^  he  exclaimed 
in  astonisbmentt  ^'  Te  Dewn  I  Dare  th(3j  then  He 
to  God  as  well  as  to  men  V 

Fpr  the  reati  most  of  the  intercepted  Russian 
letters  expressed  the  same  astmiifidimeiit,  ^^  While 
our  villages  are  bladng/'  said  thej,  ''  we  hesor 
nothing.  heJi^e  but  the  ringing  of  bell^  hymns  of 
thanksgivings  and  triumphant  reports.  It  seems  as 
if  they  would  make  us  thank  Grod  for  the  victories 
of  the  French.  Thus  there  is  lyin^  in  th^  air,  Ij^g 
on  earth,  lying  ii>  words  and  in  wtiting,  lying  to 
Heaven  and  earth,  lyiog  m  every  things.  Our  great 
men  treat  Russia  like  a  ehild>  Int'thare  is  no  stnall 
degree  of  credulity  in  believing  us  to  be  so  credu* 
lous.** 

Very  just  reflections,  if  means  so  gross  had  been 
employed  to  deceive  those  who  were  capable  of 
writing  such  letters.  At  any  rate,  though  these 
political  falsehoods  are  generally  resorted  to,  it  was 
plain  that  when  carried  to  such  excess,  they  were 
a  satise  either  on  the  goternors  on  IJm  governed, 
and,  perh^ipiB,  on  hioth* 

Piloting  this  time  the  advitnce^guwd  pushed  the 
Russians  as  far  aA  GjatJi,  exchanging  a.  few  ballk 
witb  them,-«»an  exchange  which  was  almost  always 
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to  the  disadvantage  of  the  French,  the  Russians 
taking  care  to  employ  only  their  long  pieces,  which 
would  carry  much  farther  than  ours«  Another 
remark  which  we  made  was,  that  from  Smolensk 
the  Russians  had  neglected  to  burn  the  villages 
and  the  mansions.  As  they  are  of  a  character 
which  aims  at  eflPect,  this  obscure  evil  probably 
appeared  to  them  to  be  a  useless  one.  They  were 
satisfied  with  the  more  signal  conflagrations  of  their 
cities. 

This  defect,  if  that  negligence  proceeded  from 
it,  turned,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  all  other 
defects,  to  the  advantage  of  their  enemies.  In  these 
villages,  the  French  army  found  forage,  corn,  ovens 
for  baking,  and  shelter.  Others  observed  on  this 
point,  that  all  these  devastations  were  allotted  to 
cossacks,  to  barbarians ;  and  that  these  hordes^ 
either  from  hatred  or  contempt  of  civilization, 
seemed  to  take  a  savage  and  particular  pleasure 
in  the  destruction  of  the  towns. 


CHAP.  IV. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  about  n6on,  there  was 
only  a  copse  of  fir-trees  between  Murat  and  Gjatz. 
The  appearance  of  cossacks  obliged  him  to  deploy 
his  first  regiments,  but  in  his  impatience  he  soon 
«ent  for  some  horse,  and  having  himself  driven 
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tbe  Russians  from  the  wood  which  they  occupied, 
he  crossed  it  and  found  himself  at  the  gates  of 
Gjatz.  This  sight  animated  the  French,  and  they 
instantly  made  themselves  masters  of  the  town  as 
far  as  the  river  which  parts  it  into  two,  and  the 
bridges  of  which  had  been  already  set  on  fire. 

There,  as  at  Smolensk  and  Wiazma,  whether  by 
chance,  or  from  the  relic  of  a  Tartar  custom,  the 
bazaar  was  on  the  Asiatic  side,  on  the  bank  oppo- 
site to  us.  The  Russian  rear-guard,  secured  by  the 
river,  had  time,  therefore,  to  burn  that  whole  quar- 
ter. Nothing  but  the  promptitude  of  Murat  saved 
the  rest. 

The  troops  crossed  the  Gjatz  as  t^iey  could,  on 
planks,  in  a  few  boats,  and  by  fprding.  The  Rusr 
sians  disappeared  behind  the  flames,  whither  our 
foremost  riflemen  followed  them^ — when  they  saw 
an  inhabitant  come  forth,  approach  them,  and  cry 
out  that  he  was  a  Frenchman.  His  joy  and  his 
accent  confirmed  his  assertion.  They  conducted 
him  to  Davoust,  who  interrogated  him. 

According  to  the  account  of  this  man,  there  had 
been  a  great  change  in  the  Russian  army.  A  violent 
clamour  had  been  raised  from  its  ranks  against 
Barclay.  It  had  been  re-echoed  by  the  nobility,  by 
the  merchants,  by  all  Moscpw^  *'  That  general,  that 
minister,  was  a  traitor ;  he  caused  all  their  divisions 
to  be  destroyed  piece-meal ;  he  was  dishonouring 
tbe  army  by  ^n  interminably  ^ght;  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  they  were  labouring  under  the  disgrace 
of  an  invasion>  ac^d  their  towns  were  in  flames*.  If 
it  was  i^f  ce^aary  to  determine  upon  thb  ruin,  they 
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might  as  well  sacrifice  themselves  at  once  ;  then, 
there  would  be  at  least  some  honour,  whereas,  to 
suffer  themselves  to  be  sacrificed  by  a  stranger,  was 
losing  every  thing,  the  honour  of  the  sacrifice  not 
excepted. 

"  But  why  employ  this  stranger  ?  Was  not  the 
contemporary,  the  comrade,  the  rival  of  Suwarrow 
yet  living  ?  A  Russian  was  wanted  to  save  Russia  !** 
And  they  all  called  for,  all  were  anxious  for  Kut- 
usof  and  a  battle.  The  Frenchman  added,  that 
Alexander  had  yielded;  that  the  insubordination 
of  Bagration,  and  the  universal  outcry,  had  ob- 
tained from  him  that  general  and  a  battle ;  and 
that,  moreover,  after  drawing  the  invading  army 
so  far,  the  Russian  emperor  had  himself  judged  a 
general  engagement  unavoidable. 

Finally,  he  related,  that  the  arrival  of  Kutusof 
on  the  S9th  of  August  at  Tzarewo-zaimizcze,  be- 
tween Viazma  and  Gjatz,  and  the  announcement 
of  a  speedy  battle,  had  intoxicated  the  enemy  with 
two-fold  joy;  that  all  had  immediately  marched 
towards  Borodino, — ^not  to  continue  their  flight, 
but  to  fix  themselves  on  this  frontier  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Moscow,  to  root  themselves  to  the  soil,  and 
defend  it ;  in  short,  to  conquer  there  or  die. 

An  incident,  otherwise  not  worthy  of  notice, 
seemed  to  confirm  this  intelligence ;  this  was  the 
arrival  of  a  Russian  (^eer  with  a  flag  of  truce.  He 
had  so  little  to  say,  that  it  was  evident  from  the 
first  that  he  came  only  to  observe.  His  manner 
was  particularly  displeasing  to  Davoust,  who  read 
in  it  something  more  than  assurance.    A  French 
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general  haying  inconsiderately  asked  tbi^  stranger 
what  we  should  find  between  Wiazma  and  Moscow, 
the  Russian  proudly  replied,  ^'  Pultowa,"  This 
answer  bespoke  a  battle ;  it  pleased  the  French, 
who  are  fond  of  a  smart  repartee,  and  delight  to 
^meet  with  enemies  worthy  of  themselves. 

This  officer  was  conducted  back  without  precau* 
tion,  as  he  had  been  brought.  He  saw  that  there 
was  no  obstacle  to  prevent  access  to  our  very  head-^ 
quarters  ;  he  traversed  our  advanced  posts  without 
meeting  with  a  single  vidette ;  every  wh?re  the  same 
negligence  was  perceptible,  and  the  temerity  so 
natural  to  Frenchmen  and  to  conquerors*  Every 
one  was  asleep ;  there  was  no  watchword,  no  pai- 
troles ;  our  soldiers  seemed  to  despise  these  details, 
as  too  trivial.  Wherefore  so  many  precautions  7 
Hiey  attacked— ^they  wei«  victorious  :  it  was  for 
the  Russians  to  defend  themselves  I  This  officer 
has  since  said,  that  he  was  tempted  to  take  advan- 
tage that  very  night  of  our  imprudence,  but  thai 
he  did  not  find  any  Russian  corps  within  his 
reach. 

The  enemy,  in  his  haste  to  burn  the  bridges  over 
the  Gjata,  left  behind  some  of  his  C03sacks ;  they 
were  taken  and  conducted  to  the  emperor,  who 
was  approaching  on  horseback.  Napoleon  wished 
to  qoeation  them  himself.  He  sent  for  his  inter- 
preter, and  caused  two  of  these  Scythians,  whoye 
sfarange  dress  and  wild  look  were  remarkable,  to 
be  placed  by  his  side.  In  this  manner  he  entered 
Gjatz,  and  passed  through  that  town.  The  answers 
of  these  barbarians  corresponded  with  the  account 
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6f  the  Frenchman ;  and  during  the  night  of  the  Ist 
of  September^  all  the  reports  from  the  advanced 
posts  confirmed  their  accuracy. 

Thus  Barclay  had,  singly  against  all^  supported 
till  the  very  last  moment  that  plan  of  retreat^ 
which  in  1807  he  had  vaunted  to  one  of  our  gene- 
rals as  the  only  expedient  for  saving  Russia.  Among 
us,  he  was  commended  for  having  persisted  in  this 
prudent  defensive  system,  in  spite  of  the  clamours 
of  a  proud  nation  irritated  by  misfortune,  and  be- 
fore so  aggressive  an  enemy. 

He  had,  no  doubt,  failed  in  suffering  himself  to 
be  surprised  at  Wilna,  and  for  not  considering  the 
marshy  course  of  the  Berezina  as  the  proper  frontier 
of  Lithuania ;  but  it  was  remarked  that,  subse- 
quently, at  Witepsk  and  Smolensk,  he  had  fore- 
stalled Napoleon ;  that  on  the  Loutcheza,  on  the 
Dnieper,  and  at  Yaloutina,  his  resistance  had  been 
proportionate  to  time  and  place ;  that  this  petty 
warfare,  and  the  losses  occasioned  by  it,  had  been 
biit  too  much  m  his  favour ;  every  retrograde  step 
of  his  drawing  us  to  a  greater  distance  from  our 
reinforcements,  and  carrying  him  nearer  to  his: 
in  short,  all  that  he  had  done,  he  had  done  judi'- 
ciously,  whether  he  had  hazarded,  defended,  or 
abandoned.  '  •  '^ 

And  yet  he  had  drawn  upon  himself  general  ani- 
madversion !  But  this  was,  in  our  opinion,  hb  highest 
panegyric.  We  thought  the  better  of  him  for  de- 
spising public  opinion,  when  it  had  gone  astray ; 
for  having  contented  himself  with  watching  our 
motions  in  order  to  profit  by  them,  and  for  having 
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proved  that^  most  frequently,  nations  are  saved  in 
«pite  of  themselves. 

Barclay  showed  himself  still  greater  during  the 
rest  of  the  campaign.  This  commander  in  chief, 
and  minister  at  war,  who  had  been  deprived  of  the 
command,  that  it  might  be  given  to  Kutusof,  volun- 
tarily served  under  him,  and  was  seen  to  obey  with 
a»  much  zeal  as  he  had  commanded. 


CHAP.  V. 

■ 

Th£  Russian  army  at  length  halted.  Milorado* 
witch,  with  sixteen  thousand  recruits,  and  a  host 
<of  peasants,  bearing  the  cross  and  shouting,  '^  *TU 
the  mil  of  God  f  hastened  to  join  its  ranks.  We 
•were  informed  that  the  enemy  were  turning  up  the 
whole  plain  of  Borodino,  and  covering  it  with  en- 
trenchments, apparently  with  the  determination  of 
rooting  themselves  there,  and  not  falling  back  any 
further. 

>  Napoleon  announced  a  battle  to  his  army ;  he 
•allowed  it  two  days  to  rest,  to  prepare  its  arms^ 
and  to  collect  subsistence.  He  merely  warned  the 
detachments  sent  out  in  quest  of  provisions,  that 
**  if  they  did  not  return  the  following  day,  they 
would  deprive  themselves  of  the  honour  of  fights 

The  emperor  then  endeavoured  to  obtain  some 
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inibrmation  conoerning  his  new  adversary.  Kutusof 
was  described  to  him  as  an  old  man,  the  groundi- 
work  of  whose  reputation  had  been  formerly  laid 
by  a  singular  wound.  He  had  since  skilfully  pTO- 
fited  by  circumstances.  The  very  defeat  of  Auster- 
litz,  which  he  had  foreseen,  added  to  his  renown, 
which  was  further  increased  by  his  late  campaigns 
against  the  Turks.  His  valour  was  incontestable, 
but  he  was  charged  with  regulating  its  vehemence 
according  to  his  private  interest ;  for  he  calculated 
every  thing.  His  genius  was  slow,  vindictive,  and, 
above  all,  crafty — the  true  Tartar  character!— 
knowing  the  art  of  preparing  an  implacable  war 
with  a  fawning,  supple,  and  patient  policy. 

In  other  respects,  he  was  more  an  adroit  courtier 
than  an  able  general:  but  formidable  by  his  re- 
nown, by  his  address  in  augmenting  it,  and  in 
making  others  concur  in  this  object.  He  had  con*- 
trived  to  flatter  the  whole  nation,  and  every  indi^ 
Tidual  of  it,  from  the  general  to  the  private  sol- 
dier. 

It  was  added,  that  there  was  in  his  person,  in  hift 
language,  nay,  even  in  his  very  dress,  his  supersti^ 
tious  practices  and  his  age,  a  remnant  of  Suwarrow, 
''^the  stamp  of  an  ancient  Muscovite^  an  air  of 
nationality,  which  rendered  him  dear  to  die  Rus»- 
$ians :  at  Moscow  the  joy  at  his  appointment  had 
been  carried  to  intoxication ;  peo{)le  embraced  one 
another  in  the  streets^  and  considered  themselves 
M  saved. 

When  Napoleon  had  learned  these  particulars, 
Md  given  hia  orders,  h^  awuted  the  event  with 
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that  tranquillity  of  mind  peculiar  to  extraordinary 
men.  He  quietly  employed  himself  in  exploring 
the  environs  of  his  head-quarters.  He  remarked 
the  progress  of  agriculture ;  but  at  the  sight  of 
the  Gjatz^  which  pours  its  waters  into  the  Wolga^ 
he  who  had  conquered  so  many  rivers,  felt  anew 
the  first  emotions  of  his  glory :  he  was  heard  to 
boast  of  being  the  master  of  those  waves  destined 
to  visit  Asia,-— as  if  they  were  proceeding  to  an- 
nounce his  approach,  and  to  open  for  him  the  way 
to  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  the  army,  still  divided 
into  three  columns,  set  out  from  Gjatz  and  its  en- 
virons. Murat  had  gone  on  a  few  leagues  before* 
Ever  since  the  arrival  of  Kutusof,  troops  of  cos* 
sacks  had  been  incessantly  hovering  about  the 
heads  of  our  columns.  Murat  was  exasperated  at 
seeing  his  cavalry  forced  to  deploy  against  so  feeble 
an  obstacle*  We  are  assured  that  on  that  day,  from 
one  of  those  first  impulses  worthy  of  the  ages  of 
chivalry,  he  dashed  suddenly  and  alone  towards 
tbeir  liae,  stopped  short  a  few  paces  from  them, 
and  there,  sword  in  hand,  made  a  sign  for  them  to 
retire,  with  an  air  and  gesture  so  commanding,  that 
these  barbarians  obeyed,  and  fell  back  in  amaze- 
ment. 

This  circumstance,  which  was  related  to  us  im- 
mediately, was  received  without  incredulity.  The 
martial  air  of  that  monarch,  the  brilliancy  of  his 
chivalrous  dress,  his  reputation,  and  the  novelty  of 
SBch  an  actiw^  caused  this  momentary  ascendancy 
to  Appear  true,  ia  spite  of  its  improbability ;  for 
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such  was  Murat^  a  theatrical  monarch  by  the  splen-- 
dor  of  his  dress^  and  truly  a  king  by  his  extraor- 
dinary valour  and  his  inexhaustible  activity ;  bold 
as  the  attack^  and  always  armed  with  that  air  of 
superiority^  that  threatening  audacity,  which  is  the 
most  dangerous  of  offensive  weapons. 

He  had  not  marched  long,  however,  before  he 
was  forced  to  halt.  At  Griednewa,  between  Gjatz 
and  Borodino,  the  high-road  suddenly  descends 
into  a  deep  ravine,  whence  it  again  rises  as  suddenly 
to  a  spacious  height,  which  Kutusof  had  ordered 
Konownitzin  to  defend.  That  general  at  first  made 
a  vigorous  resistance  against  the  foremost  troops 
of  Murat;  but  as  the  army  closely  followed  the 
latter,  every  moment  gave  increased  energy  to  the 
attack,  and  diminished  that  of  the  defence ;  pre- 
sently the  advanced-guard  of  the  viceroy  engaged 
on  the  right  of  the  Russians,  where  a  charge  by  the 
Italian  chasseurs  was  withstood  for  a  moment  by 
the  Cossacks,  which  excited  astonbhment ;  they  be- 
came intermixed. 

Platof  himself  admitted  that  in  this  affair  an 
officer  was  wounded  near  him,  at  which  he  was  by 
fio  means  surprised;  but  that  he  nevertheless 
caused  the  sorcerer  who  accompanied  him  to  be 
flogged  before  all  his  cossacks,  loudly  charging  him 
with  laziness  for  neglecting  to  turn  aside  the  balls 
by  his  conjurations,  as  he  had  been  expressly  di- 
rected to  do. 

Konownitzin  was  vanquished  and  retired;  on 
the  5th  his  bloody  track  was  followed  to  the  vast 
convent  of  Kolotskoi, — fortified  as  habitations  were 
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of  old  in  those  too  highly  vaunted  Gothic  ages^ 
when  civil  wars  were  so  frequent;  when  every- 
place^ not  excepting  even  these  sacred  ahodes  of 
peace,  was  transformed  into  a  military  post. 

Konownitzin,  threatened  oh  the  right  and  left, 
made  no  other  stand  either  at  Kolotskoi  or  at  Golo- 
wino;  but  when  the  advanced-guard  debouched 
from  that  village,  it  beheld  the  whole  plain  and  the 
woods  infested  with  cossacks,  the  rye  crops  spoiled, 
the  villages  sacked ;  in  short,  a  general  destruction. 
By  these  signs  it  recognized  the  field  of  battle, 
which  Kutusof  was  preparing  for  the  grand  army. 
Behind  these  clouds  of  Scythians  were  perceived 
three  villages  ;  they  presented  a  line  of  a  league. 
The  intervals  between  them,  intersected  by  ravines 
and  wood,  were  covered  with  the  enemy's  riflemen. 
In  the  first  moment  of  ardour,  some  French  horse 
ventured  into  the  midst  of  these  Russians,  and  were 
cut  off 

Napoleon  then  appeared  on  a  height,  from  which 
he  surveyed  the  whole  country,  with  that  eye  of  a 
conqueror  which  sees  every  thing  at  once  and 
without  confusion ;  which  penetrates  through  ob- 
stacles, isets  aside  accessaries,  discovers  the  capital 
point,  and  fixes  it  with  the  look  of  an  eagle,  like 
prey  on  which  he  is  about  to  dart  with  all  his 
night  and  all  his  impetuosity. 

He  knew  that,  a  league  before  him,  at  Borodino^ 

the  Kologha,  a  river  running  in  a  ravine,  along  the 

margin  of  which  he  proceeded  a  few  worsts,  turned 

'  abruptly  to  the  left,  and  discharged  itself  into  the 
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Moskwa.  He  guessed  that  a  chain  of  coasiderable 
heights  alone  could  have  opposed  its  course,  and 
80  suddenly  changed  its  direction.  These  were, 
no  doubt,  occupied  by  the  enemy's  army,  and  on 
this  side  it  could  not  be  easily  attacked.  But  the 
Kologha,  both  banks  of  which  he  followed,  while 
it  covered  the  right  of  the  position,  left  their  left 
exposed. 

The  maps  of  the  country  were  insufficient ;  at 
any  rate,  as  the  ground  necessarily  sloped  towards 
the  principal  stream,  which  was  the  most  consider- 
able merely  from  being  the  lowest,  it  followed,  that 
the  ravines  which  ran  into  it  must  rise,  become 
shallow er,  and  be  at  length  lost,  as  they  receded 
from  the  Kologha.  Besides,  the  old  road  to  Smo- 
lensk, which  ran  on  its  right,  sufficiently  marked 
their  commencement;  why  should  it  have  been 
formerly  carried  to  a  distance  from  the  principal 
stream  of  water,  and  consequently  from  the  most 
habitable  places,  if  not  to  avoid  the  ravines  and 
the  hills  which  bordered  them  ? 

The  demonstrations  of  the  enemy  agreed  with 
these  inductions  of  his  experience,*--*no  precautions, 
no  resistance  in  front  of  their  right  and  their 
centre;  but  before  their  left  a  great  number  of 
troops,  a  niarked  solicitude  to  profit  by  the  slightest 
accidents  of  the  ground^  in  order  to  dispute  it,  i^ 
finally,  a  formidable  redoubt ;  this  was,  of  course, 
tbeir  weak  side,  since  they  covered  it  with  such 
care.  Nay,  more ;  it  was  on  the  flank  of  the  Ugh 
toad,  and  on  that  of  the  grand  armjr,  that  this  r«* 
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doubt  was  mtoated;  it  was  therefore  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  carry  it,  if  he  would  advance :  Na- 
poleon gave  orders  to  that  effect. 

How  much  the  historian  is  at  a  loss  for  words  to 
express  the  covp  d*cnl  of  a  man  of  genius ! 

The  villages  and  the  woods  were  immediately 
occupied ;  on  the  left  and  in  the  centre  were  the 
army  of  Italy,  Compans's  division,  and  Murat ;  on 
the  right,  Poniatowski.  The  attack  was  general ; 
for  the  army  of  Italy  and  the  Polish  army  appeared 
at  once  on  the  two  wings  of  the  grand  imperial 
column;  These  three  masses  drove  back  the  Rus*> 
flian  rear-guards  upon  Borodino,  and  the  whole  war 
was  concentrated  on  a  single  point. 

This  curtain  being  withdrawn,  the  first  Russian 
redoubt  was  discovered  ;  too  much  detached  in  ad«- 
Vance  of  their  position,  which  it  defended  without 
being  defended  by  it.  The  nature  of  the  ground 
had  compelled  the  choice  of  this  insulated  situa- 
tion. 

Compans  skilfully  availed  himself  of  the  undula- 
tions of  the  ground ;  its  elevations  served  as  plat- 
forms to  his  guns  for  battering  the  redoubt,  and 
screened  his  infantry  while  drawing  up  into  columns 
of  attack*  The  6lst  marched  foremost ;  the  re- 
doubt was  taken  by  a  single  effort,  and  with  the 
bayonet;  but  Bagration  sent  reinforcements,  by 
which  it  was  retaken.  Three  times  did  the  6 1st 
reoover  it  from  thfa  Russianis^  and  three  times  was 
it  driTen  out  again;  but  at  length  it  maintained  it- 
self in  it,  covered  with  blood  and  half  destroyed. 

Next  day,  when  the  emperor  reviewed  that  regi- 
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ment,  he  inquired  where  was  its  third  battalion  1 
-''In  the  redoubt/'  was  the  reply  of  the  colonel* 
But  the  affair  did  not  stop  there ;  a  neighbouring 
wood  still  swarmed  with  Russian  light  troops,  who 
sallied  every  moment  from  this  retreat  to  renew 
their  attacks^  which  were  supported  by  three  divi- 
sions: at  length  the  attack  of  Schewardino  by 
Morand,  and  of  the  woods  of  Elnia  by  Poniatowski, 
completely  disheartened  the  troops  of  Bagration, 
and  Murat's  cavalry  cleared  the  plain.  It  was 
chiefly  the  firmness  of  a  Spanish  regiment  that 
foiled  the  enemy ;  they  at  last  gave  way,  and  that 
redoubt,  which  had  been  their  advanced  post,  be- 
came ours. 

At  the  same  time  the  emperor  assigned  its  place 
to  each  corps ;  the  rest  of  the  army  formed  in  line, 
and  a  general  discharge  of  musketry,  accompanied 
at  intervals  with  that  of  a  few  cannon,  ensued.  It 
continued  till  each  party  had  fixed  its  limit,  and 
darkness  had  rendered  their  fire  uncertain. 

One  of  Davoust's  regiments  then  sought  to  take 
its  rank  in  the  first  line.  Owing  to  the  darkness, 
it  passed  beyond  it,  and  got  into  the  midst  of  the 
Russian  cuirassiers,  who  attacked  it,  threw  it  into 
disorder,  took  from  it  three  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
killed  or  took  three  hundred  men.  The  rest  im* 
mediately  fell  into  platoons,  forming 'a  shapeless 
mass,  but  making  so  formidable  a  resistance,  that 
the  enemy  could  not  again  break  it ;  and  this  regi- 
ment,  with  diminished  numbers,  finally  regained 
its  place  in  the  line  of  battle. 
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The  emperor  encamped  behind  the  army  of 
Italy^  on  the  left  of  the  high-road ;  the  old  guard 
formed  in  square  around  his  tents.  As  soon  as  the 
fire  of  small  arms  had  ceased^  the  fires  were  kindled. 
Those  of  the  Russians  burned  brightly,  in  an  im- 
mense semicircle  ;  ours  gave  a  pale,  unequal,  and 
irregular  light, — the  troops  arriving  late  and  in 
haste,  on  an  unknown  ground,  where  nothing  was 
prepared  for  them,  and  where  there  was  a  want  of 
wood,  especially  in  the  centre  and  on  the  left. 

The  emperor  slept  little.  On  General  Caulain- 
court's  return  from  the  conquered  redoubt,  as  no 
prisoners  had  fallen  into  our  hands.  Napoleon  sur- 
prised, kept  asking  him  repeatedly,  ''  Had  not  his 
cavalry  then  charged  apropos  ?  Were  the  Russians 
determined  to  conquer  or  die  V^ — The  answer  was, 
that  '*  being  fanaticised  by  their  leaders,  and  ac- 
customed to  fight  with  the  Turks,  who  gave  no 
quarter,  they  would  be  killed  sooner  than  surren- 
den**  The  emperor  then  fell  into  a  deep  medita- 
tion ;  and  judging  that  a  battle  of  artillery  would 
be  the  most  certain,  he  multiplied  his  orders  to 
bring  up,  with  all  speed,  the  parks  which  had  not 
yet  joined  him. 

That  very  same  night,  a  cold  mizzling  rain  be- 
gan to  fall,  and  the  autumn  set  in  with  a  violent 
wind.  This  was  an  additional  enemy,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  take  into  account ;  for  this  period  of 
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the  year  corresponded  with  the  age  on  which  Na- 
poleon was  entering,  and  every  one  knows  the  in- 
fluence of  the  seasons  of  the  year  on  the  like  seasons 
of  life. 

During  that  night  how  many  different  agitations! 
The  soldiers  and  the  officers  had  to  prepare  their 
arms,  to  repair  their  clothing,  and  to  combat  cold 
and  hunger ;  for  their  life  was  a  continual  combat. 
The  generals,  and  the  emperor  himself,  were  un- 
easy, lest  their  defeat  of  the  preceding  day  should 
have  disheartened  the  Russians,  and  they  should 
escape  us  in  the  dark.  Murat  had  anticipated  this ; 
we  imagined  several  times  that  we  saw  their  fires 
burn  more  faintly,  and  that  we  heard  the  noise  of 
their  departure ;  but  day  alone  eclipsed  the  light 
of  the  enemy's  bivouacs. 

This  time  there  was  no  need  to  go  far  in  quest 
of  them.  The  sun  of  the  6th  found  the  two  armies 
again,  and  displayed  them  to  each  other,  on  the 
same  ground  where  it  had  left  them  the  evening 
before.*    There  was  a  general  feeling  of  exultation. 

The  emperor  took  advantage  of  the  first  rays  of 
dawn,  to  advance  between  the  two  lines,  and  to  go 
from  height  to  height  along  the  whole  front  of  the 
hostile  army.  He  saw  the  Russians  crowning  all 
the  eminences,  in  a  vast  semicircle,  two  leagues  in 
extent,  from  the  Moskwa  to  the  old  Moscow  road. 
Their  right  bordered  the  Kologha,  from  its  influx 
into  the  Moskwa  to  Borodino ;  their  centre,  from 
Gorcka  to  Semenowska,  was  the  saliant  part  of 
their  line.  Their  right  and  left  receded.  The 
Kologha  rendered  their  right  inaccessible. 

The  emperor  perceived  this  immediately,  and  as, 
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from  its  distance,  this  wing  was  not  more  threaten- 
ing than  vulnerable^  he  took  no  account  of  it.  For 
him  then  the  Russian  army  commenced  at  Gorcka, 
a  village  situated  on  the  high-road,  and  at  the 
point  of  an  elevated  pledn  which  overlooks  Boro- 
dino and  the  Kologha.  This  sharp  projection  is 
surrounded  by  the  Kologha,  and  by  a  deep  and 
marshy  ravine ;  its  lofty  crest,  to  which  the  high- 
road ascends  on  leaving  Borodino,  was  strongly 
entrenched,  and  formed  a  separate  work  on  the 
right  of  the  Russian  centre,  of  which  it  was  the 
extremity. 

On  its  left,  and  within  reach  of  its  fire,  rose  a 
detached  hill,  commanding  the  whole  plain ;  it  was 
crowned  by  a  formidable  redoubt,  provided  with 
twenty-one  pieces  of  cannon.  In  front  and  on  its 
right  it  was  encompassed  by  the  Kologha  and  by 
ravines;  its  left  inclined  to  and  su{^rted  itself 
upon  a  long  and  wide  plateau,  the  foot  of  which 
descended  to  a  muddy  ravine,  a  branch  of  the  Ko- 
logha. The  crest  of  this  plateau,  which  was  lined 
by  the  Russians,  declined  and  receded  as  it  ran  to- 
wards the  left,  in  front  of  the  grand  army ;  it  then 
kept  rising  as  far  as  the  yet  smoking  ruins  of  the 
village  of  Semenowska.  This  saliant  point  ter- 
minated Barclay's  command  and  the  centre  of  the 
enemy :  it  was  armed  with  a  strong  battery,  covered 
by  an  entrenchment. 

Here  began  the  left  wing  of  the  Russians  under 
Bagration.  The  less  elevated  crest  which  it  occu- 
pied undulated  as  it  gradually  receded  to  Utitza, 
a  village  on  the  old  Moscow  road,  where  the  field 
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of  battle  ended.  Two  hills,  armed  with  redoubtsr^ 
and  bearing  diagonally  upon  the  entrenchment  o( 
Semenowska^  which  flanked  them^  marked  the  front 
of  Bagration. 

From  Semenowska  to  the  wood  of  JJtitza  there 
was  an  interval  of  about  twelve  hundred  paces.  It 
was  the  nature  of  the  ground  which  had  decided 
Kutusof  thus  to  refuse  this  wing ;  for  here  the  ra- 
vine,  which  was  under  the  plateau  in  the  centre, 
just  commenced.  It  was  scarcely  an  obstacle ;  the 
slopes  of  its  banks  were  very  gentle,  and  the  sum- 
mits suitable  for  artillery  were  at  some  distance 
from  its  margin.  This  side  was  evidently  the  most 
accessible,  since  the  redoubt  of  the  61  st,  which  that 
regiment  had  taken  the  preceding  day,  no  longer 
defended  the  approach :  this  was  even  favoured  by 
a  wood  of  large  pines,  extending  from  the  redoubt 
just  mentioned  to  that  which  appeared  to  terminate 
the  line  of  the  Russians. 

But  their  left  wing  did  not  end  there.  The  em- 
peror knew  that  behind  this  wood  was  the  old 
Moscow  road ;  that  it  turned  round  the  left  wing 
of  the  Russians,  and  passing  behind  their  army, 
ran  again  into  the  new  Moscow  road  in  front  of 
Mojaisk.  He  judged  that  it  must  be  occupied; 
and,  in  fact,  Tutchkof,  with  his  carps  (Tarmee,  had 
placed  himself  across  it  at  the  entrance  of  a  wood ; 
he  had  covered  himself  by  two  heights,  on  which 
he  had  planted  artillery. 

But  this  was  of  little  consequence,  because,  be- 
tween this  detached  corps  and  the  last  Russian  re- 
doubt, there  was  a  space  of  five  or  six  hundred 
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fatboms  and  a  covered  ground.  If  we  did  not  be-* 
gin  with  overwhelming  Tutchkof,  we  might  there- 
fore occupy  it^  pass  between  him  and  the  last  of 
Bagration's  redoubts,  and  take  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy  in  flank ;  but  the  emperor  could  not  satisfy 
himself  on  this  point,  as  the  Russian  advanced  posts 
and  the  woods  forbade  his  farther  advance,  and  in« 
tercepted  his  view. 

Having  finished  his  reconnoissance,  he  formed 
his  plan.  '^ Eugene  shall  be  the  pivot!"  he  ex- 
claimed :  *^  it  is  the  right  that  must  commence. 
As  soon  as,  under  cover  of  the  wood,  it  has  taken 
the  redoubt  opposite  to  it,  it  must  make  a  move- 
ment to  the  left,  and  march  on  the  Russian  flank, 
sweeping  and  driving  back  their  whole  army  upon 
their  right  and  into  the  Kologha.'^ 

The  general  plan  thus  conceived,  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  details.  During  the  night,  three  bat- 
teries, of  sixty  guns  each,  must  be  opposed  to  the 
Russian  redoubts ;  two  facing  their  left,  the  third 
before  their  centre.  At  daybreak,  Poniatowski  and 
his  army,  reduced  to  five  thousand  men,  must  ad- 
vance on  the  old  Smolensk  road,  turning  the  wood 
on  which  the  French  right  wing  and  the  Russian 
left  were  supported.  He  would  flank  the  one  and 
annoy  the  other;  the  army  would  wait  for  the  re- 
port of  his  first  shots. 

Instantly,  the  whole  of  the  artillery  should  com- 
mence upon  the  left  of  the  Russians,  its  fire  would 
open  their  ranks  and  redoubts,  and  Davoust  and 
Ney  should  rush  upon  them ;  they  should  be  sup- 
ported by  Junot  and  his  Westphalians^  by  Murat 
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and  his  cavalry,  and  lastly,  by  the  emperor  himself, 
with  20,000  guard?.  It  was  against  these  two  re- 
doubts that  the  first  efforts  should  be  made ;  it  was 
by  them  that  he  would  penetrate  into  the  hostile 
army,  thenceforth  mdtilated,  and  whose  centre  uid 
right  would  then  be  uncovered,  and  almost  en* 
veloped. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  Russians  showed  themselves 
in  redoubled  masses  on  their  centre  and  their  right, 
threatening  the  Moscow  road,  the  only  line  of  ope- 
ration of  the  grand  army ;  as  in  throwing  his  chief 
force  and  himself  on  their  left.  Napoleon  was  about 
to  place  the  Kologha  between  him  and  that  road, 
his  only  retreat,  he  resolved  to  strengthen  the  army 
of  Italy  which  occupied  it,  and  joined  with  it  two 
of  Davoust's  divisions  and  Grouchy's  cavalry.  As 
to  his  left,  he  judged  that  one  Italian  division,  the 
Bavarian  cavalry,  and  that  of  Omano,  about  10,000 
men,  would  suffice  to  cover  it.  Such  were  the  plans 
of  Napoleon. 
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He  was  on  the  heights  of  Borodino,  taking  a  last 
survey  of  the  whole  field  of  battle,  and  confirming 
himself  in  his  plan,  when  Davoust  hastened  up. 
This  marshal  had  just  examined  the  left  of  the 
Russians  with  so  much  the  more  care,  as  it  was  the 
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groand  on  which  he  was  to  act»  and  he  mistrusted 
his  own  eyes. 

He  begged  the  emperor  '*  to  place  at  his  disposal 
his  fiye  divisions,  35,000  strong,  and  to  unite  with 
them  Poniatowski,  whose  force  was  too  weak  to 
turn  the  enemy  by  itself.  Next  day  he  "would  set 
this  force  in  motion;  he  would  cover  its  march 
with  the  last  shades  of  night,  and  with  the  wood 
on  which  the  Russian  left  wing  was  supported,  and 
beyond  which  he  would  pass  by  following  the  old 
road  from  Smolensk  to  Moscow ;  then,  all  at  once, 
by  a  precipitate  manoeuvre,  he  would  deploy  40,000 
French  and  Poles  on  the  flank  and  in  the  rear  of 
that  wing.  There,  while  the  emperor  would  oc- 
cupy the  front  of  the  Muscovites  by  a  general  at- 
tack, he  would  march  impetuously  from  redoubt 
to  redoubt,  from  reserve  to  reserve,  driving  every 
thing  from  left  to  right  on  the  high-road  of  Mo- 
jaisk,  where  they  should  put  an  end  at  once  to  the 
Russian  army,  the  battle,  and  the  war." 

The  emperor  listened  attentively  to  the  marshal ; 
but  after  meditating  in  silence  for  some  minutes, 
he  replied,  *'  No !  it  is  too  great  a  movement ;  it 
would  remove  me  too  far  from  my  object,  and 
make  me  lose  too  much  time." 

The  Prince  of  Eckmiihl,  however,  from  con- 
viction, persisted  in  his  point ;  he  undertook  to  ac* 
comj^sh  his  manoeuvre  before  six  in  the  morning ;. 
he  protested  that  in  another  hour  the  greatest  part 
of  its  effect  would  be  produced.  Napoleon,  im- 
patient of  contradiction,  sharply  replied  with  this 
exclamation, ''  Ah  I  you  are  always  for  turning  the 
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enemy;  it  is  too  du^erous  a  mnocauvrei''  The 
marshal,  after  this  rebuff,  said  no  more  ^  ha  then 
returned  to  his  post,  murmuring  agpaiiiat  a  (h:u- 
deuce  which  he  thought  unseasonable,  and  to  which 
he*  was  not  accustomed ;  and  he  knew  not  tp  what 
cause  to  attribute  it,  unless  the  looks  of  so  niftny 
allies,  who  were  not  to  be  relied  on,  an  army  so  re^ 
duced,  a  position  so  remote,  and  age,  had  reur 
dered  Napoleon  less  enterprising  than  he  was. 

The  emperor,  having  decided,  had  returned  io 
his  camp,  when  Murat,  whom  the  Russians  had  so 
often  deceived,  persuaded  him  that  they  were  goiog 
to  run  away  once  more  without  fighting.  In  vain 
did  Rapp,  who  was  sent  to  observe  their  attitude, 
return  and  say,  that  he  had  seen  them  entrenching 
themselves  more  and  more ;  that  they  were  numer- 
ous, judiciously  disposed,  and  appeared  determined 
much  rather  to  attack,  if  they  were  not  anticipated, 
than  to  retreat:  Murat  persisted  in  his  opinion, 
and  the  emperor,  uneasy,  returned  to  the  heights 
of  Borodino. 

He  there  perceived  long  black  columns  q{  troops 
covering  the  high-road,  and  spreading  over  the 
plain ;  then  large  convoys  of  waggons,  provisiona, 
and  ammunition,  in  9hort  all  the  dispositions  in* 
dicative  of  a  stay  and  a  battle.  At  that  very  mo- 
ment, though  he  had  taken  with  him  but  few  at*- 
tendants,  that  he  might  not  attract  the  notice  and 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  he  was  recognised  by  the 
Russian  batteries,  and  a  cannon-shot  suddenly  in^ 
terrupted  the  silence  of  th^t  day. 

For,  as  it  frequently  haf^ena,  nothing  was  so 
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dttin  as  the  day  pvecedkig"  that  gttAt  battle.  It 
was  like  a  thing  mutnally  agreed  upon  !•  Wherefcyre^ 
do-  each  other  useless  injury?  was  not  the  next  day 
ttf  deeide  every  thing  ?  Besides,  eaeh  had  to  pre- 
pare itself ;  the  different  corpe^  their  arms^  their 
foi^oe,  theii^  ammunition ;  they  had  to  lesume  all 
t&eir  unity y  which  on  a  inarch  is  always  more  or- 
less  deranged.  The  generals  had  to  observe  their 
reciprocal  dispositions  of  attack^  defence^  and  re- 
treaty  in  order  to  adapt  them  to'  each  other  and 
the  ground,  and  to  leave  as  little  as  possible  to 
sksDce^ 

Thus  these  two  colossal  foes,  on  the  point  of 
Commencing  their  terrible  qoutest,  watched  eaclr 
other  aMentively,  measured  one  another  with  their 
eyes,  afnd  silently  prepared  for  a  tremendous  con*- 
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'  The  emperor>  who  could  no  longer  entertain 
doubts  of  a  battle,  returned  to  his  tent  to  dictate 
the  Oitder  of  it.  There  he  meditated  on  his  awful 
situation.  He  had  seen  that  the  two  armies  were 
equal;  about  1^,000  men,  and  600  pieces  of 
cannon  on  eillier  side.  The  Russians  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  ground,  of  speaking  but  one  language, 
#f  one  uniform,  of  being  a  single  nation,  fighting. 
for  the  same  cause,  but  a  great  number  of  ir- 
regular troops  and  recruits.  The  French  had  as 
BMiny  men,  but  more  soldiers ;  for  the  state  of  his 
earps  had  jrost  been  submitted  to  him  :  he  had  be-* 
lore  his  eyes  an  •  account  of  the  strength  of  his  di vi-p 
sionsi  and' as  itwaa  nckher  a  review,  nor  a  distribo^ 
timii  but  a^  battle  that  ww  in  prospect,  this  time 
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the  statements  were  not  exaggerated.  His  army 
was  reduced  indeed,  but  sounds  supple^  nenrous,*-^ 
like  those  manly,  bodies,  which,  having  just  lost  the 
plumpness  of  youth,  display  forms  more  masculine 
and  strongly  marked. 

Still,  during  the  last  few  days  that  he  had 
marched  in  the  midst  of  it,  he  had  found  it  silent, 
from  that  silence  which  is  imposed  by  great  ex- 
pectation or  great  astonishment ;  like  nature,  ^the 
ipoment  before  a  violent  tempest,  or  crowds  at  the 
instant  of  an  extraordinary  danger. 

He  felt  that  it  wanted  rest  of  some  kind  or  other^ 
but  that  there  was  no  rest  for  it  but  in  death  or 
victory ;  for  he  had  brought  it  into  such  a  necessity 
of  conquering,  that  it  must  triumph  at  any  rate. 
The  temerity  of  the  situation  into  which  he  had 
urged  it  was  evident,  but  he  knew  that  of  all  faults 
that  was  the  one  which  the  French  most  willingly 
forgave;  that  in  short  they  doubted  nmther  c^ 
themselves  nor  of  him,  nor  of  the  general  result^ 
whatever  might  be  their  individual  hardships. 

He  reckoned,  moreover,  on  their  habit  and*  thirst 
of  glory,  and  even  on  their  curiosity ;  no  doubt 
they  wished  to  see  Moscow,  to  be  able  to  say  that 
they  had  been  there,  to  receive  there  the  promised 
reward,  perhaps  to  plunder,  and,  above  all,  there 
to  find  repose.  He  did  not  observe  in  them. en- 
thusiasm^ but  something  more  firm :  an  entire  con- 
fidence in  his  star,  in  his  genius,  the  consciousness 
of  their  superiority,  and  the  proud  assurance  of 
jconquerors,  in  the  presence  of  the  vanquished. 

Full  of  these  sentiments,  he  dictated  a  proclamai- 
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tion,  simple^  grave,  and  frank,  as  befitted  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  men  who  were  not  just  com- 
mencing their  career,  and  whom,  after  so  many 
sufferings,  it  would  have  been  idle  to  pretend  to 
exalt. 

Accordingly  he  addressed  himself  solely  to  the 
reason  of  all,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  the  real 
interest  of  each ;  he  finished  with  glory,  the  only 
passion  to  which  be. could  appeal  in  these  deserts, 
the  ]B8t  of  the  noUe  motives  by  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  act  upon  soldiers  alwi^ys  victorious,  en- 
ligktened  by  an  advanced  civilization  and  long  ex- 
perience ;  in  short,  of  all  the  generous  illusions,  the 
only  ose*  that  could  have  carried  them  so  far.  This 
harangue  will  some  day  be  deemed  admirable :  it 
was  worthy  of  the  commander  and  of  the  army ;  it 
did  honour  to  both. 

'*  Soldiers  I''  said  he,  **  here  is  the  battle  which 
you  Save  so  ardently  desired.  Victory  will  now 
depend  upon  yourselves ;  it  is  necessary  for  us ;  it 
will  give  us  abundance,  good  winter-quarters,  and 
a  speedy  return  home  I  Behave  as  you  did  at  Aus- 
terlitz,  at  Friedland,  at  Witepsk,  and  at  Smolensk, 
and  afford  to  remotest  posterity  occasion  to  cite 
yonr  conduct  on  that  day:  let  it  be  said  of  you, 
'  He  was  in  that  great  battle  under  the  walls  of 
Moscow.' '' 
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About  the  middle  of  the  day.  Napoleon  re- 
marked an  extraordinary  morement  in  the  enemy's 
camp ;  in  fact,  the  whole  Russian  army  was  drawn 
up  and  under  arms,  and  Kutusof,  surrounded  with 
every  species  of  religious  and  military  pomp,  took 
his  station  in  the  middle  of  it.  He  had  mode  his 
-popes  and  his  archimandrites  dress  themselves  in 
those  splendid  and  majestic  insignia,  which  they 
have  inherited  from  the  Greeks.  They  marched 
before  him,  carrjring  the  venerated  symbols  of  their 
religion,  and  particularly  that  divine  image,  for- 
merly the  proteettess  of  Smolensk,  which,  by  their 
account,  had  been  miraculously  saved  from  the  pro- 
fanation of  the  sacrilegious  French. 

When  the  Russian  saw  that  his  soldiers  were 
sufficiently  excited  by  this  extraordinary  spectacle, 
he  raised  his  voice,  and  began  by  putting  them  in 
mind  of  heaven,  the  only  country  which  remains 
to  the  slave.  In  the  name  of  the  religion  of 
equality,  he  endeavoured  to  animate  these  8er&  to 
defend  the  property  of  their  masters ;  but  it  was 
principally  by  exhibiting  to  them  that  holy  image 
which  had  taken  refuge  in  their  ranks,  that  he  ap- 
pealed to  their  courage,  and  raised  their  indigna- 
tion. 

Napoleon,  in  his  mouth,  *^  was  a  universal  des- 
pot !  the  tyrannical  disturber  of  the  world  !  a  poor 
worm!  an  arch-rebel,  who  had  overturned  their 
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altars,  and  poHuted  them  with  blood ;  who  had  ex- 
posed the  true  ark  of  the  Lord,  represented  by  the 
holy  image,  to  the  profanation  of  men,  and  the  in- 
elemeney  of  the  seasons."  He  then  told  them  of 
their  cities  reduced  to  ashes ;  reminded  them  that 
they  were  about  to  fight  for  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren ;  added  a  few  words  respecting  the  emperor, 
and  concluded  by  appealing  to  their  piety  and  their 
patriotism.  These  were  the  virtues  of  instinct  with 
this  rude  and  simple  people,  who  had  not  yet  ad* 
vanced  beyond  sensations,  but  who,  for  that  very 
reason,  were  so  much  more  formidable  as  soldiers ; 
less  diverted  from  obedience  by  reasoning ;  confined 
by  slavery  to  a  narrow  circle,  in  which  they  are 
reduced  to  a  small  number  of  sensations,  which 
are  the  only  sources  of  their  wants,  wishes,  and 
id^s. 

As  to  other  characteristics,  proud  for  want  of 
comparison,  and  credulous  as  they  are  proud,  from 
Ignorance*— worshippers  of  images,  idolaters  as 
miich  as  Christians  can  be ;  for  they  had  converted 
that  religion  of  the  soul,  which  is  wholly  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  into  one  entirely  physical  and 
material,  to  bring  it  to  the  level  of  thdr  brute  and 
short  capacity. 

This  solemn  spectacle,  however,  their  general's 
address,  the  exhortations  of  their  officers,  and  the 
benedictions  of  their  priests,  served  to  give  a 
thorough  tincture  of  fanaticism  to  their  courage. 
All,  even  to  the  meanest  soldier,  fancied  themselves 
devoted  by  God  himself  to  the  defence  of  Heaveft 
and  their  consecrated  soil. 
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With  the  French  there  was  no  solemnity,  either 
religious  or  military,  no  review,  no  means  of  excita* 
tion :  even  the  address  of  the  emperor  was  not  dis«- 
tributed  till  very  late,  and  read  the  next  morning 
80  near  the  time  of  action,  that  several  corps  were 
actually  engaged  before  they  could  hear  it.  The 
Russians,  however,  whom  so  many  powerful  motives 
should  have  inflamed,  added  to  their  invocations 
the  sword  of  St.  Michael,  thus  seeking  to  borrow 
aid  from  all  the  powers  of  heaven;  while  the 
French  sought  for  it  only  within  themselves,  per* 
suaded  that  real  strength  exists  only  in  the  heart, 
and  that  there  is  to  be  found  the  '^  celestial  host." 

Chance  so  ordered  it,  that  on  that  very  day  the 
emperor  received  from  Paris  the.  portrait  of  the 
King  of  Rome,  that  infant  whose  birth  had  been 
hailed  by  the  empire  with  the  same  transports  of 
joy  and  hope  as  it  had  been  by  the  emperor.  Every 
day  since  that  happy  event,  the  emperor,  in  the  in- 
terior of  his  palace,  had  given  loose  when  near 
his  child,  to  the  expression  of  the  most  tender 
feelings;  when,  therefore,  in  the  midst  of  these 
distant  fields,  and  all  these  menacing  preparations^ 
he  saw  once  more  that  sweet  countenance,  how  his 
warlike  soul  melted !  With  his  own  hand  he  ex- 
hibited this  picture  outside  his  tent ;  he  th^  called 
his  o£Bcers,  and  even  some  of  the  soldiers  of  his 
old  guard,  de^rous  of  sharing  his  pleasure  with 
these  veteran  grenadiers,  of  showing  his  private 
family  to  his  military  family,  and  making  it  shine 
as  a  symbol  of  hope  in  the  midst  of  imminent 
peril. 
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In  the  evening,  an  aid-de-camp  of  Marmont, 
who  had  been  despatched  from  the  field  of  battle 
near  Salamanca,  arrived  at  that  of  the  Moskwa. 
This  was  the  same  Fabvier,  who  has  since  made 
such  a  fignre  in  our  civil  dissensions.  The  emperor 
received  graciously  the  aid-de-camp  of  the  van- 
quished general.  On  the  eve  of  a  battle,  the  fate 
of  which  was  so  uncertain,  he  felt  disposed  to  be 
indulgent  to  a  defeat ;  he  listened  to  all  that  was 
said  to  him  respecting  the  scattered  state  of  his 
forces  in  Spain,  and  the  number  of  commanders-in- 
«luef,  and  admitted  the  justice  of  it  all ;  but  he  ex- 
plained his  reasons,  which  it  enters  not  into  our 
province  to  mention  here. 

With  the  return  of  night  also  returned  the  ap- 
prehension, that  under  cover  of  its  shades,  the 
Russian  army  might  escape  from  the  field  of  battle. 
Napoleon's  anxiety  was  so  great  as  to  prevent  him 
from  sleeping.  He  kept  calling  incessantly  to 
know  the  hour,  inquiring  if  any  noise  was  heard, 
and  sending  persons  to  ascertain  if  the  enemy  was 
■till  before  him.  His  doubts  on  this  subject  were 
•o  strong,  that  he  had  given  orders  that  his  pro- 
ekmation  should  not  be  read  to  his  troops  until  the 
next  morning,  and  then  only  in  case  of  the  certainty 
of  a  battle. 

Tranquillized  for  a  few  moments,  anxiety  of  an 
opposite  description  again  seized  him.  He  became 
frightened  at  the  destitute  state  of  the  soldiers. 
Weak  and  famished  as  they  were,  how  could  they 
support  a  kmg  and  terrible  shock  ?  In  this  danger 
lie  looked  upon  his  guard  as  his  sole  resource ;  it 
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seemed  io  be  hia  security  for  both  aarmies.  He  sent 
for  Bessiites,  that  one  of  his  msrshals  in  whom  he 
bad  the  greatest  confidence  for  commanding  it; 
he  wished  to  know  if  this  chosen  reserve  wanted 
nothing  ;--he  called  Urn  back  several  times,  and 
repeated  hi&  pressing  questions.  He  desired  thsfe 
these  old  soldiers  should  have  three  days'  biscuit 
and  rice  distributed  among  them  from  their  waggons 
of  reserve ;  finally,  dreading  that  his  orders  had  n«t 
been  obeyed,  he  got  up  once  more,  and  questioned 
the  grenadiers  on  guard  at  the  entrance  of  his  tent, 
if  they  had  received  these  provinons.  Satisfied  by 
their  answer,  he  went  in,  and  soon  fell  into  a  doze. 
Shortly  after,  he  called  once  more*  His  aidnle- 
eamp  found  him  now  supporting  his  head  with  both 
hands ;  he  seemed,  by  what  was  heard,  to  be  me* 
ditating  on  the  vanities  of  glory.  ^  What  is  war  I 
A  trade  of  barbarians,  the  whole  art  of  which  con- 
sists in  being  the  strongest  on  a  given  point  1'^  He 
then  complained  of  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  which 
he  said,  he  began  to  experience*  Seeming  to  re* 
vert  to  more  encouraging  ideas,  he  recollected 
what  had  been  told  him  of  the  tardiness  and  care^ 
icssness  of  Kutusof,  and  expressed  his  surprise  tiiat 
Beningsen  had  not  been  preferred  to  him«  He 
thought  of  the  critical  situation  into  which  he  had 
bffouight  himself,  and  added,  "  that  a  great  day  was 
aft  band,  that  there  would  be  a  terrible  battle." 
He  asked  Bapp  if  he  thought  we  should  gain  the 
victory  ?  ''  N«j  doubt ;"  was  the  reply, "  butit  wfll 
be  aattguinary/'  ^  I  know  it,"  resumed  Napoleon, 
^but  I  hove  80i000  men;   I  shall  lose  SOfiOO, 
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I  shall  en  tor  Moscow  with  60^000 ;  the  stragglers 
vill  there  rejoin  us>  and  afterwards  the  battaliona 
<Hi  the  march,  and  we  shall  be  stronger  than  we 
were  before  the  battle."  In  this  estimate  he  seemed 
to  include  neither  his  guard  nor  the  cavalry. 

Again  assailed  by  his  first  anxiety^  he  sent  once 
more  to  examine  the  attitude  of  the  Russians ;  he 
was  informed  that  their  fires  burned  with  equal 
brightness^  and  that  by  the  number  of  these^  and 
the  moving  shadows  surrounding  them,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  it  was  not  merely  a  rear-guard,  but  a 
whole  army  that  kept  feeding  them.  The  certainty 
of  their  presence  at  last  quieted  the  emperor,  and 
he  tried  to  take  some  rest. 

But  the  marches  which  he  had  just  made  with 
Ihe  army,  the  fatigues  of  the  preceding  days  and 
nights^  so  many  cares,  and  his  intense  and  anxious 
expectation,  had  worn  him  out ;  the  chillness  of  the 
atmosphere  had  struck  to  him ;  an  irritating  fever^ 
a  dry  cough,  and  excessive  thirst  consumed  him. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  night,  he  made  vain 
attempts  to  quench  the  burning  thirst  which  con- 
sumed him.  This  fresh  disorder  was  complicated 
with  an  old  complaint;  he  had  been  struggling 
since  the  day  before  with  a  painful  attack  of  that 
cruel  disorder  *,  which  had  been  long  threatening 
him. 

At  last,  just  at  five  o'clock,  one  of  Ney's  officers 
came  to  inform  him  that  the  marshal  was  still  in 
sight  of  the  Russians,  and  wished  to  begin  the  at- 

*  A  retention  of  urine. 
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tack.  This  news  seemed  to  restore  the  strength 
of  which  the  ferer  had  deprired  him.  He  arose, 
called  his  officers,  and  sallied  out,  exclaiming,  **  We 
have  them  at  last !  Forward!  Let  as  go  and  open 
the  gates  of  Moscow !" 
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It  was  half-past  five  in  the  morning,  when  Na- 
poleon arrived  near  the  redoubt  which  had  been 
conquered  on  the  5th  of  September.  There  he 
waited  for  the  first  dawn  of  day,  and  for  the  first 
fire  of  Poniatowski^s  infantry.  The  sun  rose.  The 
emperor,  showing  it  to  his  officers,  exclaimed,  ^  Be* 
hold  the  sun  of  Austerlitz !''  But  it  was  opposite 
to  us.  It  rose  on  the  Russian  side,  made  us  cmi^ 
spicuous  to  their  fire,  «nd  daezled  u«.  We  then 
first  perceived,  that  owing  to  the  darkness,  our 
batteries  had  been  placed  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  push  them  more  forward* 
TTie  enemy  allowed  this  to  be  done :  he  seemed 
to  hesitate  in  being  the  first  to  break  the  awful 
silence. 

The  emperor^s  attention  was  then  directed  towards 
his  right,  when,  all  at  once,  near  seven  o'clock,  the 
battle  began  upon  his  left.  Shortly  after,  he  was  in^i^ 
formed,  that  one  of  the  regiments  of  Prince  Eugene, 
the  106th,  had  got  possession  of  the  village  of  Boro- 
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dino,  and  its  bridge,  which  it  should  have  de- 
stroyed ;  but  that  being  carried  away  by  the  ardour 
of  success^  it  had  crossed  that  passage,  in  spite  of 
the  cries  of  its  genera],  in  order  to  attack  the 
heights  of  Gorcki,  where  it  was.  overwhelmed  by 
the  front  and  flank  fires  of  the  Russians.  It  was 
added,  that  the  general  who  commanded  that  bri- 
gade had  been  already  killed,  and  that  the  106th 
regiment  would  have  been  entirely  destroyed  had 
it  not  been  for  the  92d,  which  voluntarily  ran  up  to 
its  assistance,  and  collected  and  brought  back  its 
survivors. 

It  was  Napoleon  himself  who  had  just  ordered  his 
left  wing  to  make  a  violent  attack.  Probably,  he 
had  only  reckoned  on  a  partial  execution  of  his 
orders,  and  wished  .to  keep  the  enemy's  attention 
directed  to  that  side.  But  he  multiplied  his  orders^ 
used  the  jmost  violent  excitations,  and  engaged  a 
battle  in  front,  the  plan  of  which  he  had  conceived 
in  an  oblique  order. 

During  this  action,  the  emperor  judging  that 
Poniatowski  was  closing  with  the  enemy  on  the 
old  Moscow  road,  gave  him  the  signal  to  attack. 
Suddenly,  from  that  peaceful  plain,  and  the  silent 
hills,  volumes  of  fire  and  smoke  were  seen  spouting 
out^  followed  by  a  multitude  of  explosions,  and  the 
whistling  of  bullets,  tearing  the  air  in  every  direc- 
tion. In  the  midst  of  this  noise^  Davoust,  with  the 
divisions  Compans  and  Dessaix,  and  thirty  pieces 
of  cannon  in  front,  advanced  rapidly  to  the  first 
Russian  redoubt. 

The  enemy's  musketry  began,  and  was  answered 
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only  by  the  French  camioii.  The  French  infaptrf 
marched  without  firing :  it  was  hurrying^  on  to  get 
within  reach  of  and  axttnguish  that  of  the  eneitiy^ 
when  CompanS)  the  general  of  that  oolumn>  and  hi« 
bravest  soldiers,  were  wounded  and  fell :  the  rest^ 
disconcerted,  halted  under  the  shower  of  balls,  in 
order  to  return  it,  when  Rapp,  rushifig  to  replace 
Compans,  again  led  his  soldiers  on,  with  fixed 
bayonets,  and  at  a  running  pace  against  the  enemy's 
redoubt. 

He  was  himself  just  on  the  point  of  Teaching 
it, when  he  was, in  his  turn,  hit;  it  was  his  twenty^ 
second  wound.  A  third  general,  who  suooeeded 
him,  also  fell.  Davoust  himself  was  wounded. 
Rapp  was  carried  to  the  emperor, 'who  snid  ix^lAmt, 
^  What,  Rapp,  always  hit!  What  are  they^^ing 
above,  then  V^  The  aid^de-camp  answered,  that-it 
would  require  the  guard  to  flnisk  ''  Nol'^'^epluMl 
Napoleon,  *'  I  shall  take  good  core  '  of  that* ;  ■  1 
have  no  wish  to  see  it  destroyed  ;  I  shall  gain  stbe 
battle  without  it.** 

Ney,  then^  with  his  thr^e  divisions,  mdoeed'^d 
10,000  men,  hastened  into  the  plain  to  the  atfsiil^ 
ance  of  Davoust.  I'he  enemy  divided  hie  Hm. 
Ney  rushed  forward.  The  57th  regimM*  of  Com- 
pansys  division,  finding  itadtf  supported,  took  frAsh 
courage ;  by  a  last  e£Ebrt  it  succeeded  dn  jraaehing 
the  enemy's  entrenchments,  sctfled  them,imiagM 
with  the  Russians,  put  fhem  to  the  bayonet^  ovev- 
threw  and  killed  the  most  obstinate  of  then.  The 
rest  fled,  and  the  57tfa  maintained  itaelf  in  its^ocm- 
quest.    At  the  same  tiiAe'.  Ney  made  sor  teiooaton 
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attack  on  the  two  other  redoubts^  that  he  wrested 
them  from  the  enemy. 

It  was  now  mid-day ;  the  left  Russian  line  being 
thus  forced,  and  the  plain  cleared,  the  emperor  or* 
dered  Murat  to  proceed  with  his  cavalry,  and  com- 
plete the  victory.  An  instant  was  sufficient  for  that 
prince  to  show  himself  on  the  heights  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  enemy,  who  again  made  his  appearance 
there ;  for  the  second  Russian  line  and  the  rein- 
forcements, led  on  by  Bagawout  and  sent  by  Tutch- 
kofy  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  first  line. 
They  all  rushed  forward,  resting  upon  Semenowska, 
in  order  to  retake  their  redoubts.  The  French, 
who  were  still  in  the  disorder  of  victory,  were 
astonished  and  fell  back. 

The  Westphalians,  whom  Napoleon  had  just  sent 
to  the  assistance  of  Poniatowski,  were  then  crossing 
the  wood  which  separated  that  prince  from  the  rest 
of  the  army ;  through  the  dust  and  smoke  they  got 
a  glimpse  of  our  troops,  who  were  retreating.  By 
the  direction  of  their  march,  they  guessed  them  to 
be  enemies,  and  fired  upon  them.  They  persisted 
in  their  mistake,  and  thereby  increased  the  dis- 
order. 

The  enemy's  cavalry  vigorously  followed  up  their 
advantage;  they  surrounded  Murat,  who  forgot 
himself  in  his  endeavours  to  rally  his  troops  ;  they 
were  already  stretching  out  their  arms  to  lay  hold 
of  him,  when  he  threw  himself  into  the  redoubt, 
and  escaped  from  them.  But  there  he  found  only 
some  unsteady  soldiers  whose  courage  had  forsaken 
them,  and  rvnning  round  the  parapet  in  a  state  of 
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the  greatest  panic*  They  only  wanted  an  outlet 
to  run  away. 

The  presence  of  the  king  and  his  cries  first  re- 
stored confidence  to  a  few*  He  himself  seized  a 
musket ;  with  one  hand  he  fought^  with  the  other 
he  elevated  and  waved  his  plume,  calling  to  his 
men,  and  restoring  them  to  their  first  valour  by 
that  authority  which  example  gives.  At  the  same 
time  Ney  had  again  formed  his  divisions.  Their 
fire  stopped  the  enemy's  cuirassiers,  and  threw 
their  ranks  into  disorder.  They  let  go  their  hold, 
Murat  was  at  last  disengaged,  and  the  heights 
were  reconquered. 

Scarcely  had  the  king  escaped  this  peril,  when 
he  ran  into  another  ;  with  the  cavalry  of  Bruyere 
and  Nansouty,  he  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  and  by 
obstinate  and  repeated  charges  overthrew  the 
Russian  lines,  pushed  and  drove  them  back  on  their 
centre,  and,  within  an  hour,  completed  the  total 
defeat  of  their  left  wing. 

But  the  heights  of  the  ruined  village  of  Seme- 
nowska,  where  the  left  of  the  enemy's  centre  com* 
menced,  were  still  untouched ;  the  reinforcements 
which  Kutusof  incessantly  drew  from  his  right, 
supported  it.  Their  commanding  fire  was  poured 
down  upon  Ney  and  M urat's  troops,  and  stopped 
their  victory ;  it  was  indispensable  to  acquire  that 
position.  Maubourg  with  his  cavalry  first  dearecl 
the  front ;  Friand,  one  of  Davoust's  generals,  foi^ 
lowed  him  with  his  infantry.  Dufour  and  th* 
15th  light  were  the  first  to  climb  the  steep ;  tfaejr 
dislodged  the  Russians  from  the  village,  the  lonn 
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of  which  were  badly  entrenched.   Friand,  although 
wounded,  followed  up  and  secured  this  advantage. 


CHAP.  X. 

This  vigorous  action  opened  up  to  us  the  road  to 
victory ;  it  was  necessary  to  rush  into  it ;  but  Mu« 
rat  and  Ney  were  exhausted :  they  halted^  and 
while  they  were  rallying  th^ir  troops^  they  sent  to 
Napoleon  to  ask  for  reinforcements.  Napoleon 
was  then  seized  with  a  hesitation  which  he  never 
before  displayed ;  he  deliberated  long  with  himself, 
and  at  last,  after  repeated  orders  and  counter- 
orders  to  his  young  guard,  he  expressed  his  belief 
that  the  appearance  of  Friand  and  Maubourg's 
troops  on  the  heights  would  be  sufficient,  the  deci- 
sive moment  not  appearing  to  him  to  be  yet  ar* 
rived. 

But  Kutusof  took  advantage  of  the  respite  which 
he  had  no  reason  to  expect;  he  summoned  the 
whole  of  his  reserve,  even  to  the  Russian  guards,  to 
the  support  of  his  uncovered  left  wing.  Bagration, 
with  all  these  reinforcements,  re-formed  his  line, 
his  right  resting  on  the  great  battery  which  Prince 
Eugene  was  attacking,  his  left  on  the  wood  which 
bounded  the  field  of  battle  towards  Psarewo.  His 
fire  cut  our  ranks  to  pieces  ;  his  attack  was  violent, 
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impetuous,  and  simultaneous;  inftintry,  artillery, 
and  cavalry,  all  made  a  grand  effort.  Ney  and 
Murat  stood  firm  against  this  tempest ;  the  question 
with  them  was  no  longer  about  following  up  the 
victory,  but  about  retaining  it. 

The  soldiers  of  Friand,  drawn  up  in  front  of 
Semenowska,  repelled  the  first  charges,  but  when 
they  were  assailed  with  a  shower  of  balls  and  grape 
shot,  they  began  to  give  way ;  one  of  their  leaders 
got  tired,  and  gave  orders  to  retreat.  At  that  cri- 
tical moment,  Murat  ran  up  to  him,  and  seiasing 
him  by  the  collar,  exclaimed,  *'  What  are  you 
about  V*  The  colonel,  pointing  to  the  ground, 
covered  with  half  his  troops,  answered,  "  You  see 
well  enough  that  it  is  impossible  to  stand  here/'— * 
^  Very  well,  I  will  remain  I"  exclaimed  the  king. 
These  words  stopped  the  officer :  he  looked  Murat 
steadily  in  the  face,  and  turning  round,  coolly  said, 
•*  You  are  right !  Soldiers,  face  to  the  enemy !  Let 
m  go  and  be  killed !'' 

Meanwhile,  Murat  had  just  sent  back  Borelli  to 
the  emperor  to  ask  for  assistance ;  that  officer 
pointed  to  the  clouds  of  dust  which  the  charges  of 
the  cavalry  were  raising  upon  the  heights,  which 
had  hitherto  remained  tranquil  since  they  had 
beei^  taken.  Some  cannon-balls  also  for  the  firA 
time  fell  close  to  where  Napoleon  was  stationed ; 
the  enemy  seemed  to  be  approaching ;  Borelli  Wh 
sisted,  and  the  emperor  promised  his  young  guard. 
But,  scarcely  had  it  advanced  a  few  paces,  when  hfe 
himself  called  out  to  it  to  halt.  The  Count  de 
Lobau,  however,  made  it  advance  by  degrees,  under 
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pretence  of  dressing  th^  line.    Napoleon  perceiving 
it,  repeated  his  order. 

Fortunately,  the  artillery  of  the  reserve  advanced 
at  that  moment,  to  take  a  position  on  the  conquered 
heights ;  Lauriston  had  obtained  the  emperor's 
consent  to  that  manoeavre,  but  it  was  rather  a  per- 
mission than  an  order.  Shortly  after,  however,  he 
thought  it  so  important,  that  he  urged  its  execution 
with  the  only  movement  of  impatience  he  exhiUted 
during  the  whole  of  that  day. 

It  is  not  known  whether  his  doubts  as  to  the  re* 
aults  of  Prince  Poniatowski  and  Prince  Eugene's 
engagement  on  his  right  and  left  kept  him  in  un- 
certainty ;  what  is  certain  is,  that  he  seemed  to  be 
apprehensive  lest  the  extreme  left  of  the  Russians 
should  escape  from  the  Poles,  and  return  to  take 
possession  of  the  field  of  battle  in  the  rear  of  Ney 
and  Murat.  This  at  least  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  his  retaining  his  guard  in  observation  upon  that 
point.  To  such  as  pressed  him,  his  answer  was, 
^*  that  he  wished  to  have  a  better  view ;  that  his 
battle  was  not  yet  begun ;  that  it  would  be  a  long 
one ;  that  they  must  learn  to  wait ;  that  time  en- 
tered into  every  thing  ;  that  it  was  the  element  of 
which  all  things  are  composed ;  that  nothing  was 
yet  sufficiently  clear.''  He  then  inquired  the  hour, 
and  added,  ^  that  the  hour  of  his  battle  was  not  yet 
come ;  that  it  would  begin  in  two  hours." 

But  it  never  began :  the  whole  of  that  day  he  was 

*  sitting  down,  or  walking  about  leisurely,  in  froat, 

and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  redoubt  which  had 

be^i  conquered  on  the  5th,  on  the  borders  of  a 
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ra?ine^  at  a  great  distance  from  the  battle,  of  wbich 
he  could  scarcely  see  any  thing  after  it  got  beyond 
the  heights ;  not  at  all  uneasy  when  he  saw  it  re- 
turn nearer  to  hira,  nor  impatient  with  his  own 
troops,  or  the  enemy.  He  merely  made  some  ges* 
tures  of  melancholy  resignation,  on  every  occasion, 
when  they  came  to  inform  him  of  the  loss  of  his 
best  generals.  He  rose  several  times  to  take  a  few 
turns,  but  immediately  sat  down  again. 

Every  one  around  him  looked  at  him  with  asto- 
nishment. Hitherto,  during  these  great  shocks,  he 
had  displayed  an  active  coolness  ;  but  here  it  was 
8  dead  calm,  a  nerveless  and  sluggish  inactivity. 
Some  fancied  they  traced  in  it  that  dejection  which 
is  generally  the  follower  of  violent  sensations: 
others,  that  he  had  already  become  indifferent  to 
every  things  even  to  the  emotion  of  battles.  Ser 
veral  remarked,  that  the  calm  constancy  and  sang^ 
froid  which  great  men  display  on  these  great  oc- 
casions, turn,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  phlegm  and 
heaviness,  when  age  has  worn  out  their  springs. 
Those  who  were  most  devoted  to  him,  accounted 
for  his  immobility  by  the  necessity  of  not  changing 
his  place  too  much,  when  he  was  commanding  over 
such  an  extent,  in  order  that  the  bearers  of  intel- 
ligence might  know  where  to  find  him.  Finally^ 
there  were  others  who,  on  much  better  groundsi 
attributed  it  to  the  shock  which  his  health  had 
sustained,  to  a  secret  malady,  and  to  the  com- 
mencement of  a  violent  indisposition. 

The  generals  of  artillery,  who  were  surprised  at 
their  stagnation,  quickly  availed  themselves  of  the 
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permission  to  fight  which  was  just  given  them. 
They  rery  soon  crowned  the  heights.  Eighty 
pieces  of  cannon  were  discharged  at  once.  The 
Russian  cavalry  was  first  broken  by  that  brazen 
line,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  behind  its  in- 
fantry. 

The  latter  advanced  in  dense  masses,  in  which 
etir  balls  at  first  made  wide  and  deep  holes ;  they 
still,  however,  continued  to  advance,  when  the 
French  batteries  crushed  them  by  a  second  dis- 
charge of  grape*shot.  Whole  platoons  fell  at  once ; 
their  soldiers  were  seen  trying  to  keep  together 
under  this  terrible  fire.  Every  instant,  separated 
by  death,  they  closed  together  over  her,  treading 
her  under  foot. 

At  last  they  halted,  not  daring  to  advance  far- 
ther, and  yet  unwilling  to  retreat ;  either  because 
they  were  struck,  and,  as  it  were,  petrified  with 
horror,  in  the  midst  of  this  great  destruction,  or 
that  Bagration  was  wounded  at  that  moment ;  or, 
perhaps,  because  their  generals,  after  the  failure 
of  their  first  disposition,  knew  not  how  to  change 
it,  from  riot  possessing,  like  Napoleon,  the  great  art 
of  putting  such  great  bodies  into  motion  at  once, 
in  unison,  and  without  confusion.  In  short,  these 
listless  masses  allowed  themselves  to  be  mowed 
down  for  two  hours,  making  no  other  movement 
than  their  fall.  It  was  a  most  horrible  massacre ; 
and  our  brave  and  intelligent  artillerymen  could  not 
help  admiring  the  motionless,  blind,  and  resigned 
courage  of  their  enemies. 

The  victors  were  the  first  to  be  tired  out.    They 
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became  impatieat  at  the  tardiness  of  tbis  battle  of 
artillery.  Their  ammanition  beisg  entirely  ex<- 
bausted,  they  came  to  a  decision^  in  consequenoe  of 
which  Ney  moved  forward,  extending  his  right, 
which  he  made  to  advance  rapidly,  and  again  turn 
the  left  of  the  new  front  opposed  to  him.  Davoust 
and  Murat  seconded  him,  and  the  remnants  of 
Nay's  corps  became  the  conquerors  over  the  re^ 
mains  of  Bagration's. 

The  battle  then  ceased  in  the  plain,  and  became 
concentrated  on  the  rest  of  the  enemy's  heights, 
and  near  the  great  redoubt,  which  Barclay  with 
the  centre  and  the  right,  continued  to  defend  ol^ 
stinately  against  Eugene. 

In  this  manner,  about  mid-day,  the  whole  of  the 
French  right  wing,  Ney,  Davoust,  and  Marat, 
after  annihilating  Bagration  and  the  half  of  the 
Russian  line,  presented  itself  on  the  half-opened 
flank  of  the  remainder  of  the  hostile  army,  of  which 
they  could  see  the  whole  interior,  the  reserves,  the 
abandoned  rears,  and  even  the  commencemeid;  of 
the  retreat. 

But  as  they  felt  themselves  too  weak  to  throw 
themselves  into  that  gap,  behind  a  line  still  for* 
midable,  they  called  aloud  for  the  guard :  '*  The 
young  guard !  only  let  it  follow  them  at  a  distance! 
Let  it  show  itseli^  and  take  their  place  upott.  4hB 
heights !  They  themselves  will  th^n  be  sufficient  tb 
finvh !" 

General  Belliard  was  sent  by  them  to  the  tm* 
peror.  He  declared,  '*  that  from  their  positim, 
the  eye  could  penetrate,  without  impediment;  as 
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liir  M  the  road  to  Mojaisk,  in  the  rear  of  the  Rus- 
sian army ;  that  they  could  see  there  a  confused 
erowd  of  flying  and  wounded  soldiers,  and  carriages 
retreating  ;  that  it  was  true  there  was  still  a  ravine 
and  a  thin  copse  between  them,  but  that  the  Rus- 
sian generals  were  so  confounded,  that  they  had  no 
thought  of  turning  these  to  any  advantage ;  that 
in  short,  only  a  single  effort  was  required  to  arrive 
in  the  middle  of  that  disorder,  to  seal  the  enemy's 
fttscomfitnre,  and  terminate  the  war  !'^ 
•  The  emperor,  however,  still  hesitated,  and  or- 
dered that  general  to  go  and  look  again,  and  to 
return  and  bring  him  word.  Belliard,  surprised, 
went  and  returned  with  all  speed ;  he  reported, 
^  that  the  enemy  began  to  think  better  of  it ;  that 
the  copse  was  already  lined  with  his  marksmen : 
that  the  opportunity  was  about  to  escape;  that 
there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  otherwise  it 
would  require  a  second  battle  to  terminate  the 

fiTBt  r 

But  Bessidres,  who  had  just  rctturned  from  the 
heights,  to  which  Napoleon  had  sent  him  to  examine 
Che  attitude  of  the  Ru£(sians,  asserted,  that,  ^'  far 
Itom  being  in  disorder,  they  had  retreated  to  a  se- 
cond position,  where  they  seemed  to  be  preparing 
'to  a  fresh  attack/'  The  emperor  then  said  to  Bel- 
'Uttrd,  ^  That  nothing  was  yet  sufficiently  unravel- 
ied  t  that  to  make  him  give  his  reserves,  he  wanted 
to  see  more  clearly  upon  his  chess-board.''  This 
was  his  expression ;  which  he  repeated  several 
times,  at  the  same  time  pointing  on  one  side  to  the 
•Id  Moscow  road,  of  which  Pohiatowski  had'not'  yet 
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made  himsalf  master ;  on  the  other,  to  an  attack  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry  in  the  rear  of  our  left  wing  ; 
and,  finally,  to  the  great  redouht,  against  which 
the  efforts  of  prince  Eugene  had  been  ineffectual. 

Belliard,  in  consternation,  returned  to  the  king 
of  Naples,  and  informed  him  of  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  the  reserve  from  the  emperor ;  he  said, 
'^  he  had  found  him  still  seated  in  the  same  place^ 
with  a  suffering  and  dejected  air,  his  features  sunk, 
and  a  dull  look  ;  giving  his  orders  languishingly, 
in  the  midst  of  these  dreadful  warlike  noises,  to 
which  he  seemed  completely  a  stranger  1  At  this 
account,  Ney,  furious  and  hurried  away  by  his  ar- 
dent and  unmeasured  character,  exclaimed,  ''Are 
we  then  come  so  far,  to  be  satisfied  with  a  field 
of  battle  7  What  business  has  the  emperor  in  the 
rear  of  the  army  ?  There,  he  is  only  within  reach 
of  reverses,  and  not  of  victory.  Since  he  will  no 
longer  make  war  himself,  since  he  is  no  longer  the 
general,  as  he  wishes  to  be  the  emperor  every 
where,  let  him  return  to  the  Tuilleries,  and  leave 
us  to  be  generals  for  him !'' 

Murat  was  more  calm;  he  recollected  having 
seen  the  emperor  the  day  before,  as  he  was  riding 
along,  observing  that  part  of  the  enemy's  line,  halt 
several  times>  dismount,  and  with  his  head  resting 
upon  the  cannon,  remain  there  some  time  in  the 
attitude  of  suffering.  He  knew  what  a  restless 
night  he  had  passed,  and  that  a  violent  and  in« 
cessant  cough  cut  short  his  breathing.  The  king 
guessed  that  fatigue,  and  the  first  attacks  of  the 
equinoXi  had  shaken  his  weakened  frame,  and  that 
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in  short,  at  that  critical  moment^  the  action  of  hig 
genius  was  in  a  manner  chained  down  hj  his  body ; 
which  had  sunk  under  the  triple  load  of  fatigue^  of 
fever,  atid  of  a  malady  which,  probably,  more  than 
any  other,pro8trates  the  moral  and  physical  strength 
of  its  victims. 

Still,  farther  incitements  were  not  wanting ;  for 
shortly  after  Belliard,  Daru,  urged  by  Dumas,  and 
particularly  by  Berthier,  said  in  a  low  voice  to  the 
emperor,  "  that  from  all  sides  it  was  the  cry  that 
the  moment  for  sending  the  guard  was  now  come/' 
To  which  Napoleon  replied,  "  And  if  there  should 
be  another  battle  to*morrow,  where  is  my  army  ?" 
The  minister  urged  no  farther,  surprised  to  see^ 
for  the  first  time,  the  emperor  putting  off  till  the 
Marrow,  and  adjourning  his  victory* 
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Barclay,  however,  with  the  right,  kept  up  a 
most  obstinate  struggle  with  Prince  Eugene.  The 
latter,  immediately  after  the  capture  of  Borodino^ 
passed  the  l^ologha  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's  great 
redoubt.  There,  particularly,  the  Russians  had 
calculated  upon  their  steej)  heights,  encompassed 
by  deep  and  muddy  ravines,  upon  our  exhaustioq, 
upon  their  entrenchments,  defended  by  heavy  artil«> 
lery,  and  upon  80  pieces  of  cannon,  planted  on  the 
borders  of  these  banks,  bristling  with  fire  and 
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flames!  But  all  these  elements^  art,  and  nature, 
every  thing  failed  them  at  once :  assailed  by  a  first 
burst  of  that  French  fury ^  which  has  been  so  cele- 
brated, they  saw  Morand's  soldiers  appear  sud« 
denly  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  fled  in  disorder. 

Eighteen  hundred  men  of  the  SOth  regiment^ 
with  general  Bonnamy  at  their  head,  had  just  made 
that  great  effort* 

It  was  there  that  Fabvier,  the  aid-de-camp  of 
Marmont,  who  had  arrived  but  the  day  before  from 
the  heart  of  Spain,  made  himself  conspicuous ;  he 
went  as  a  volunteer,  and  on  foot«  at  the  head  of 
the  most  advanced  sharp-shooters,  as  if  he  had 
come  there  to  represent  the  army  of  Spain,  in  the 
midst  of  the  grand  army ;  and,  inspired  with  that 
rivalry  of  glory  which  makes  heroes;  wished  to  ex« 
hibit  it  at  the  head,  and  the  first  in  every  danger. 

He  fell  wounded  in  that  too  famous  redoubt ;  £Dr 
the  triumph  was  short-lived;  the  attack  wanted 
concert,  either  from  precipitation  in  the  first  assail- 
ant, or  too  great  slowness  in  those  who  followed. 
They  had  to  pass  a  ravine,  whose  depth  protected 
them  from  the  enemy's  fire.  It  is  affirmed  that  many 
of  our  troops  halted  there.  Morand,  therefore,  was 
left  alone  in  the  face  of  several  Russian  lines.  It 
was  yet  only  ten  o'clock.  Friand,  who  was  on  his 
right,  had  not  yet  commenced  the  attack  of  Semen* 
owska;  and,  on  his  left,  the  divisions  Oerardi 
Broussier,  and  the  Italian  guard,  were  not  yet  in 
line. 

This  attack,  besides,  should  not  have  been  made 
so  precipitately :  the  intention  had  been  only  to 
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keep  Barclay  in  cheeky  and  occupied  on  that  side^ 
the  hattle  having  been  arranged  to  begin  by  the 
right  wing,  and  pivot  on  the  left*  This  was  the 
^nperor's  plan,  and  we  know  not  why  he  himself 
altered  it  at  the  moment  of  its  execution ;  for  it 
was  he  who,  on  the  first  discharge  of  the  artillery, 
sent  different  officers  in  succession  to  Prince  Eu* 
gene,  to  urge  his  attack. 

The  Russians,  recovering  from  their  first  sur- 
prise, rushed  forward  in  all  directions.  Kutaisof 
and  Yermoloff  advanced  at  their  head  with  a  resolu- 
tion  worthy  of  so  great  an  occasion.  The  30th  regi- 
ment, enngle  against  a  whole  army,  ventured  to  at- 
tack it  with  the  bayonet ;  it  was  enveloped,  crushed, 
and  driven  out  of  the  redoubt,  where  it  left  a  third 
of  its  men,  and  its  intrepid  general  pierced  through 
with  twenty  wounds.  Encouraged  by  their  suc- 
cess, the  Russians  were  no  longer  satisfied  with 
defending  themselves,  but  attacked  in  their  turn. 
Tben  were  seen  united,  on  that  single  point,  all 
the  skill,  strength,  and  fury,  which  war  can  bring 
fortib  The  French  stood  firm  for  four  hours  on 
the  dealivity  of  that  volcano,  under  the  shower  of 
mm  and  lead  which  it  vomited  forth.  But  to. do 
this  required  all  the  skill  and  determination  of 
Pjrince  Eugene ;  and  the  idea  so  insupportable  to 
long^victorious  soldiers,  of  confessing .  themselves 
vanquished. 

Each:  division  changed  its  general  several  times« 
The  viceroy  went  from  one  to  the  other,  mingling 
efttraaties  and  reproaches,  and,  above  all,  remind- 
ing tbem  of  their  former  victories.     He  sent  to  ap- 
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prise  the  emperor  of  his  eritical  situation ;  but  Na- 
poleon replied^  **  That  he  could  not  assist  him ; 
that  he  must  conquer ;  that  he  had  only  to  make  a 
greater  effort;  that  the  heat  of  the  battle  was 
there."  The  prince  was  rallying  all  bis  forces  to 
make  a  general  assault,  when  suddenly  his  atten^ 
tion  was  diverted  by  furious  cries  proceeding  from 
his  left* 

Ouwarof,  with  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  and 

some  thousand  cossacks>  had  attacked  his  reserve 

I  and  thrown  it  into  disorder.     He  ran  thither  in* 

I  stantly,  and,  seconded  by  Generals  Delzons  and 

Ornano,  soon  drove  away  that  troop^  which  was 
more  noisy  than  formidable ;  after  which  he  re^ 
turned  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  decisive 
attack. 

It  was  about  that  time  that  Murat,  forced  to  re- 
main inactive  on  the  plain  where  he  commanded, 
had  sent,  for  the  fourth  time,  to  his  brother-ia-law, 
to  complain  of  the  losses  which  his  cavalry  were 
austaining  from  the  Russian  troops,  protected  by 
the  redoubts  which  were  opposed  to  Prince  Eugene^ 
*'  He  only  requested  the  cavalry  of  the  guard,  with 
whose  assistance  he  could  turn  the  entreoahed 
heights,  and  destroy  them  along  with  the  army 
which  defended  them/' 

The  emperor  seemed  to  give  his  consent,  and 
sent  in  search  of  Bessi^res,  who  commanded  these 
horse-guards.  Unfortunately  they  could  not  find 
the  marshal,  who,  by  his  orders,  had  gone  to  look 
at  the  battle  somewhat  nearer.  The  emperor  waitod 
nearly  an  hour  without  the  least  impatienee,  or  rtr 
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peating  his  order ;  and  when  the  marshal  returned^ 
he  received  him  with  a  pleasant  look,  beard  his 
report  quietly^  and  allowed  him  to  advance  as  far 
as  he  might  judge  it  desirable. 

But  it  was  too  late ;  he  could  no  longer  think  of 
making  the  whole  Russian  army  prisoners,  or  per« 
haps  of  taking  entire  possession  of  Russia ;  the  field 
of  battle  was  all  he  was  likely  to  gain.  He  had 
allowed  Kutusof  leisure  to  reconnoitre  his  positions ; 
that  geineral  had  fortified  all  the  points  of  difficult 
approach  which  remained  to  him,  and  his  cavalry 
covered  the  plain. 

The  Russians  had  thus,  for  the  third  time^ 
renewed  their  left  wing,  in  the  face  of  Ney  and 
Murat.  The  latter  summoned  the  cavalry  of  Mont* 
brun,  who  had  been  killed*  General  Caulaincourt 
succeeded  him  ;  he  found  the  aides-de<;amp  of  the 
Hofortunate  Montbrun  in  tears  for  the  loss  of  their 
commander*  "  Follow  me,*'  said  he  to  them,  *'  weep 
not  for  him,  but  come  and  avenge  his  death !'' 

The  king  p<»nted  out  to  him  the  enemy's  fresh 
wing ;  he  must  break  through  it,  and  push  on  as 
far  as  the  breast  of  their  great  battery ;  when  there, 
during  the  time  that  the  light  cavalry  b  following 
up  his  advantage,  he,  Caulaincourt,  must  turn  sind^ 
denly  on  the  left  with  his  cuirassiers,  in  order  to 
take  in  the  rear  that  terrible  redoubt  whose  front 
fire  is  still  mowing  the  ranks  of  the  viceroy. 
-  Caulaincourt's  reply,  was,  "  You  shall  see  ma 
there  presently,  alive  or  dead."  He  immediately  set 
ofl^  overthrew  all  before  him,  and  turning  suddenly 
round  on  the  left  with  his  cuirassiers,  was  the  first 
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to  enter  the  bloody  redoubt,  when  lie  was  struck* 
dead  by  a  musket-balL  His  conquest  was  his 
tomb. 

They  ran  immediately  to  acquaint  the  emperor 
with  this  victory,  and  the  loss  which  it  had  occa- 
sioned. The  grand-equerry,  brother  of  the  unfor- 
tunate general,  listened,  and  was  at  first  petrified; 
but  he  soon  summoned  courage  against  this  mis- 
fortune, and,  but  for  the  tears  which  silently  coursed 
down  his  cheeks,  you  might  have  thought  that  he 
felt  nothing.  The  Emperor,  uttering  an  exclama- 
tion of  sorrow,  said  to  him,  *'  You  have  heard  the 
news,  do  you  wish  to  retire  f*  But  as  at  that  mo- 
ment we  were  advancing  against  the  enemy,  the 
grand-equerry  made  no  reply ;  he  did  not  retire } 
he  only  half  uncovered  himself  to  thank  the  empe^* 
ror,  and  to  refuse.  '  ' 

While  this  determined  charge  of  cavalry  was 
executing,  the  viceroy,  with  his  infantry,  was  on  iJife' 
point  of  reaching  the  mouth  of  this  rokanb,  whew^ 
suddenly  he  saw  its  fires  extinguished,  its  sm6ki^^ 
disappear,  and  its  summit  glit'tering  with  the^ 
moveable  and  resplendent  armour  of  our  cuirassier^.^ 
These  heights,  hitherto  Russian,  had  at  last  hecota^ 
French ;  he  hastened  forward  to  share  and  termr- 
nate  the  victory,  and  to  strengthen  himself  in  that 
position.  '' 

But  the  Russians  had  not  yet  abandoned  it; 
they  returned  with  greater  obstinacy  and  fiiry  to^ 
the  attack ;  successively  as  they  were  beat  back  by 
our  troops,  they  were  again  rallied  by  their  ^ti 
nerals,  and  finally  the  greater  part  perished  at  the 
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foot  of  tliese  works,  which  they  had  themselves 
raised. 

Fortunately,  their  last  attacking  column  pre- 
sented itself  towards  Semenowska  and  the  great 
redoubt,  without  its  artillery,  the  progress  of  which 
had,  no  doubt,  been  retarded  by  the  ravines.  Bel- 
liard  had  barely  time  to  collect  thirty  cannon 
against  this  infantry.  They  came  almost  close  to 
the  mouths  of  our  pieces,  which  overwhelmed  them 
so  apropos,  that  they  wheeled  round  and  retreated 
without  being  even  able  to  deploy.  Murat  and 
Bdliard  then  said,  that  if  they  could  have  had  at 
that  moment  ten  thousand  infantry  of  the  reserve, 
their  victory  would  have  been  decisive ;  but  that, 
being  reduced  to  their  cavalry,  they  considered 
themselves  fortunate  to  keep  possession  of  the  field 
of  battle. 

On  his  side.  Grouchy,  by  sanguinary  and  repeated 
charges  on  the  left  of  the  great  redoubt,  secured 
the  victory,  and  scoured  the  plain.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  pursue  the  fugitive  Russians ;  fresh 
ravines,  with  armed  redoubts  behind  them,  pro- 
tected their  retreat.  There  they  defended  them- 
selves with  fury  until  the  approach  of  night,  cover- 
ing in  this  manner  the  great  road  to  Moscow,  their 
holy  city,  their  magazine,  their  dep6t,  their  place 
of  refuge. 

From  this  second  range  of  heights,  their  artillery 
overwhelmed  the  first  which  they  had  abandoned 
to  us.  The  viceroy  was  obliged  to  conceal  his 
panting,  exhausted,  and  thinned  lines  in  the  hol- 
lows of  the  ground,  and  behind  the  half-destroyed 
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entrenchments.  The  soldiers  were  obliged  to  get 
upon  their  knees^  and  crouch  themselves  up  behind 
these  shapeless  parapets.  In  that  painful  posture 
they  remained  for  several  hours^  kept  in  check  by 
the  enemy,  who  stood  in  check  of  them. 

It  was  about  half-past  three  o'clock  when  this 
last  victory  was  achieved ;  there  had  been  several 
such  during  the  day  ;  each  corps  successively  beat 
that  which  was  opposed  to  it,  without  being  able  to 
take  advantage  of  its  success  to  decide  the  battle ; 
as,  not  being  supported  in  proper  time  by  the  re« 
serve,  each  halted  exhausted.  But  at  last  all  the 
first  obstacles  were  overcome;  the  firing  gradually 
slackened,  and  got  to  a  greater  distanpe  from  the 
emperor.  Officers  were  coming  in  to  him  from  all 
parts.  Poniatowski  and  Sebastiani,  after  an  obsti* 
nate  contest,  were  also  victorious.  The  enemy 
halted,  and  entrenched  himself  in  a  new  position. 
It  was  getting  late,  our  ammunition  was  exhausted, 
and  the  battle  jended, 

Belliard  then  returned  for  the  third  time  to  t|)e 
emperor,  whose  sufferings  appeared  to  have^  in- 
creased. He  mounted  his  horse  with  difficulty^  and 
rode  slowly  along  the  heights  of  Semenowska.  He 
found  a  field  of  battle  imperfectly  gained,  as  the 
enemy's  bullets,  and  even  their  musket-balls,  still 
disputed  the  possession  of  it  with  us. 

In  the  midst  of  these  warlike  noises,  and  the  still 
burning  ardour  of  Ney  and  Murat^  he  continued 
always  in  the  same  state,  his  gait  desponding,  an4 
his  voice  languid.  The  sight  of  the  Russia^^ 
however,  and  the  noise  of  their  continued  firing* 
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«eemed  again  to  inspire  him ;  he  went  to  take  a 
nearer  view  of  their  last  position,  and  even  wished 
to  drive  them  from  it.  But  Murat,  pointing  to  the 
scanty  remains  of  our  own  troops,  declared  that  it 
would  require  the  guard  to  finish ;  on  which,  Bes- 
sieres  continuing  to  insist,  as  he  always  did,  on  the 
importance  of  this  corps  d^Slite,  ohjected  "  the 
distance  the  emperor  was  from  his  reinforcements ; 
that  Europe  was  betweeik  him  and  France ;  that  it 
was  indispensable  to  preserve,  at  least,  that  hand* 
ful  of  soldiers,  which  yr as  all  that  remained  to  an- 
swer  for  his  safety/*  And  as  it  was  then  nearly  five 
o'clock,  Berthier  added,  '^  that  it  was  too  late  ^  that 
the  enemy  was  strengthening  himself  in  his  last 
position ;  and  that  it  would  require  a  sacrifice  of 
several  more  thousands,  without  any  adequate  re- 
sults/' Napoleon  then  thought  of  nothing  but  to 
recommend  the  victors  to  be  prudent.  Afterwards 
he  returned,  still  at  the  same  slow  pace,  to  his  tent, 
that  had  been  erected  behind  that  battery  which 
was  carried  two  days  before,  and  in  front  of  which 
he  had  remained  ever  since  the  morning,  an  almost 
motionless  spectator  of  all  the  vicissitudes  of  that 
terrible  day. 

As  he  was  thus  returning,  he  called  Mortier  to 
him,  and  ordered  him  **  to  make  the  young  guard 
now  advance,  but  on  no  account  to  pass  the  new 
^ravine  which  separated  us  from  the  enemy."  He 
added,  **  that  he  gave  him  in  charge  to  guard 
the  field  of  battle ;  that  that  was  aH  he  required 
of  him ;  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  do  whatever  he 
thought  neceissary  for  that  purpose,   and  nothing 
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more."  He  recalled  him  shortly  aft6r  to  ask  '*  if 
he  had  properly  understood  him ;  recommended 
him  to  make  no  attack ;  but  merely  to  guard  the 
field  of  battle."  An  hour  afterwards  he  sent  to 
him  to  reiterate  the  order.  **  neither  to  advance  nor 
retreat,  whatever  might  happen.'* 
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After  he  had  retired  to  his  tent^  great  mental 
anguish  was  added  to  his  previous  physical  dejec- 
tion. He  had  seen  the  field  of  battle ;  places  had 
spoken  much  more  loudly  than  men  ;  the  victory 
which  he  had  so  eagerly  pursued,  and  so  dearly 
bought,  was  iucomplete.  Was  this  he  who  had 
always  pushed  his  successes  to  the  farthest  possible 
limits^  whom  Fortune  had  just  found  cold  and  in- 
active, at  a  time  when  she  was  offering  him  her  last 
favours  ? 

The  losses  were  certainly  immense,  and  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  advantages  gained.  'Every 
one  around  him  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  friend, 
a  relation,  or  a  brother ;  for  the  fate  of  battles 
had  fallen  on  the  most  distinguished.  Forty-three 
generals  had  been  killed  or  wounded.  What  a 
mourniAg  for  Paris !  .what  a  triumph  for  his  enemies  i 
what  a  dangerous  subject  (qt  the  reflections  of  Ger- 
many !     In  his  army,  even  in  his  very  tent,  his 
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Victory  was  silent^  glCM)my>  isolated,  even  without 
flatterers ! 

The  persons  whom  he  had  summoned^  Dumas 
and  Daru,  listened  to  him^  and  said  nothing ;  but 
their  attitude^  their  downcast  eyes,  and  their  silence, 
spoke  more  eloquently  than  words. 

It  was  now  ten  o'clock.  Murat,  whom  twelve 
hours'  fighting  had  not  exhausted,  again  came  to 
ask  him  for  the  cavalry  of  his  guard.  ^  The  ene- 
my's army,"  said  he,  ''  is  passing  the  Moskwa  in 
haste  and  disorder ;  I  wish  to  surprise  and  extin- 
guish it."  The  emperor  repelled  this  sally  of  im- 
moderate ardour ;  afterwards  he  dictated  the  bul- 
letin of  the  day. 

He  seemed  pleased  at  announcing  to  Europe, ' 
that  neither  he  nor  hb  guard  had  been  at  all  ex- 
posed;   By  some  this  care  was  regarded  as  a  re-' 
finement  of  self-love ;  but  those  who  were  better 
informed  thought  very  differently.  They  had  never 
seen  him  display  any  vain  or  gratuitous  passion,  ' 
and  'their  idea  was,  that  at  that  distance,  and  at ' 
the  head  of  an  army  of  foreigners,  who  had  no  other  ' 
bond  of  union  but  victory,  he  had  judged  it  indis- 
pensable to  preserve  a  select  and  devoted  body. 

His  enemies,  in  fact,  would  have  no  longer  any 
tUi^  to  hope  from  fidUs  of  battle ;  neither  his 
deathi  as  he  had  no,  need  to  expose  his' person  in 
order  to  insure  success,  nor  a  victory,  as  his  genius  ' 
was  sufficient  at  a  distance,  even  without  bringing 
forward  his  reserve.  As  long,  therefore,*  as  this 
guard  remained  untouched,  his  real  power  and  that  ' 
which  he  derived  from  opinion  would  remain  entire. 
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It  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  security  to  hitn>  against 
his  allies^  as  well  as  against  his  enemies  :  on  that 
account  he  took  so  much  pains  to  inform  Europe 
of  the  preservation  of  that  formidable  reserve;,  and 
yet  it  scarcely  amounted  to  SO^OOO  men>  of  whom^ 
more  than  a  third  were  new  recruits^ 

These  were  powerful  motives,  but  they  did  not 
at  all  satisfy  men  who  knew  that  excellent  reasons 
may  be- found  for  committing  the  greatest  faults. 
They  all  agreed,  ''  that  they  had  seen  the  battle 
which  had  been  won  in  the  morning  on  the  right, 
halt  where  it  was '  favourable  to  us,  and  continue 
successively  in  front,  a  ccmtest  of  mere  strength^ 
as  in  the  infancy  of  the  art !  it  was  a  battle  without 
any  plan,  a  mere  victory  of  soldiers,  rather  than  of 
a  general !  Why  so  much  precipitation  to  overtake 
the  enemy^  with  an  army  panting,  exhausted,  and 
weakened  ?  and  when  we  had  come  up  with  himt 
why  neglect  to  complete  liia  discomfiture^  and  re^ 
main  bleeding  and  mutilated,  in  the  midst  of  im 
enraged  nation,  in  immense  deserts,  and  at.  800 
leagues'  distance  from  our  resources?'' 

M urat  then  exclaimed,  *'  That  in  this  great  day  . 
fae-had  not  recognized  the  genius  of  Napoleon  I** 
The  viceroy  confessed'^  that  he  had  no  •conception 
what  could  be  the  reason  of  the  indecnsion  wUefc^ 
his  adopted  father  had  ahown/'   Ney,  when  h^  was*, 
called  on  for  hia  opinion,  was  singulady  dbstiaa^- 
in  advising  him  to  retreat* 

Those  abne  who  had  never  quitted  hia  person, 
obsenred, .  that  the  conqireravof  so '  many;  nafiwa 
had  been  overcome  by  a  burning  fef  er,  aad  above 
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all  by  a  fatal  return  of  that  painful  malady  whicb 
every  Tiolent  moYement,  and  all  long  fcnd  strong, 
emotions  excited  in  him.  They  then  quoted  the 
words  which  he  himself  had  written  in  Italy  fifteen 
years  before :  **  Health  is  indispensable  in  war, 
and  nothing  can  replace  it  ;**  and  the  exclamation^ 
unfortunately  prophetic,  which  he  had  uttered  on 
the  plains  of  Austerlitz:  ''  Ordener  is.  worn  out. 
One  is  not  always  fit  for  war ;  I  shall  be  good  for 
six  years  longer,  after  which  I  must  lie  by.'* 

During  the  night,  the  Russians  made  us  sensible 
of  their  vicinity,  by  their  unseasonable  clamours. 
Next  morning  there  was  an  alert,  close  to  the  em-, 
peror's  tent.  The  old  guard  was  actually  obliged 
to  run  to  arms ;  a  circumstance  which,  after  a  vic^ 
tory,  seemed  insulting.  The  army  remained  mo- 
tionless until  noon,  or  rather  it  might  be  said  that 
there  was  no  longer  an  army,  but  a  single  van- 
guard. The  rest  of  the  troops  were  dispersed  over 
1^6  field  of  battle  to  carry  off  the  wounded,  of 
whom  there  were  20,000.  They  were  taken  to 
the  gfeat  abbey  of  Kolotskoi,  two  leagues  in  the 
rekr. 

Larrey,'  tht  8urgeon4n-chief,  had  just  taken 
atoistatits  firom  all  the  regiments ;  the  amhulaficis 
Kad  rejoined,  but  all  wa?  insufficient.  He  has  since 
complained,  in  a  printed  narrative,  that  no  troop 
YieA  been  left  him  to  procure  the  most  necessary 
articles  in  the  surrounding  villages. 

The  emperor  then  rode  over  the  field  of  battle  ; 
never  £d  one  present    so    horrible   an    appear- 
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ance.  Every  thing  concurred  to  make  it  so ;  a . 
gloomy  sky,  a  cold  rain,  a  violent  wind,  bouses 
burnt  to  asbes,  a  plain  turned  topsy-turvy,  covered 
witb  ruins  and  rubbish,  in  the  distance  the  sad  and 
sombre  verdure  of  the  trees  of  the  North  j  soldiers 
roaming  about  in  all  directions,  and  hunting  for 
provisions,  even  in  the  haversacks  of  their  dead 
companions ;  horrible  wounds,  for  the  Russian, 
musket-balls  are  larger  than  ours  ;  silent  bivouacs, 
no  singing  or  story-telling — a  gloomy  taciturnity.  , 

Round  the  eagles  were  seen  the  remaining  offi- 
cers and  subalterns,  and  a  few  soldiers,  scarcely, 
enough  to  protect  the  colours.     Their  clothes  had 
been  torn  in  the  fury  of  the  combat,  were  blackened 
with  powder,  and  spotted  with  blood ;  and  yet,  in 
the  midst  of  their  rags,  their  misery,  and  disasters, . 
they  had  a  proud  look,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  em-, 
peror,  uttered  some  shouts  of  triumph,  but  they 
were  rare  and  excited ;  for  in  this  army,  capable 
at  once  of  analysis  and  enthusiasm,  every  one  was 
sensible  of  the  position  of  all. 

French  soldiers  are  not  easily  deceived;  they 
were  astonished  to  find  so  many  of  the  enemy, 
killed,  so  great  a  number  wounded,  and  so  few 
prisoners,  there  being  not  800  of  the  latter.  By . 
the  number  of  these,  the  extent  of  a  victory  had 
been  formerly  calculated.  The  d^ad  bodies  were 
rather  a  proof  of  the  courage  of  the  vanquished, 
than  the  evidence  of  a  victory.  If  the  rest  re- 
treated in  such  good  order,  proud,  and  so  little 
discouraged,  what  signified  the  gain  of  a  field  of . 
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battle  ?  In  such  extensive  countries,  would  there 
ever  be  any  want  of  ground  for  the  Russians  to 
fight  on  ? 

As  for  us,  we  had  already  too  much,  and  a  great 
deal  more  than  we  were  able  to  retain.  Could 
tiiat  be  called  conquering  it  ?  The  long  and  straight 
furrow  which  we  had  traced  with  so  much  diffi- 
cvlty  from  Kowno,  across  sands  and  ashes,  would 
it  not  close  behind  us,  like  that  of  a  vessel  on  an 
immense  ocean !  A  few  peasants,  badly  armed, 
might  easily  efface  all  traces  of  it. 

In  fact  they  were  about  to  carry  off,  in  the  rear 
of  the  army,  our  wounded  and  our  marauders. 
Five  hundred  stragglers  soon  fell  into  their  hands. 
It  is  true  that  some  French  soldiers,  arrested  in  this 
manner,  affected  to  join  these  cossacks ;  they  assist- 
ed them  in  making  fresh  captures,  until  finding 
themselves  sufficiently  numerous,  with  their  new 
prisoners,  they  collected  together  suddenly  and  rid 
themselves  of  their  unsuspecting  enemies. 

The  emperor  could  not  value  his  victory  other- 
wise than  by  the  dead.  The  ground  was  strewed 
to  such  a  degree  with  Frenchmen,  extended  pros- 
trate on  the  redoubts,  that  they  appeared  to  belong 
more  to  them  than  to  those  who  remained  standing. 
There  seemed  to  be  more  victors  killed  there^  than 
there  were  still  living. 

Amidst  the  crowd  of  corpses  which  we  were 
obliged  to  march  over  in  following  Napoleon^  the 
foot  of  a  horse  encountered  a  wounded  man,  and 
extorted  from  him  a  last  sign  of  life  or  of  suffer- 
ing. The  emperor,  hitherto  equally  silent  with  his 
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victory,  and  whose  heart  felt  oppressed  by  the 
sight  of  so  many  victims,  gave  an^  exclamation  ;  he 
felt  relieved  by  uttering  cries  of  indignation,  and 
lavishing  the  attentions  of  humanity  on  this  unfor- 
tunate creature.  To'  pacify  him,  somebody  re- 
marked that  it  was  only  a  Russian,  but  he  retorted 
warmly,  "that  after  victory  there  are  no  enemies; 
but  only  men  !*'  He  then  dispersed  the  officers  of 
his  suite,  in  order  to  succour  the  wounded,  who 
were  heard  groaning  in  every  direction. 

Great  numbers  were  found  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ravines,  into  which  the  greater  part  of  our 
men  had  been  precipitated,  and  where  many  had 
dragged  themselves,  in  order  to  be  better  protected 
from  the  enemy,  and  the  violence  of  the  storm; 
Some  groaningly  pronounced  the  name  of  their 
country  or  their  mother ;  these  were  the  youngest : 
the  elder  ones  waited  the  approach  of  death,  some 
^tith'  a  tranquil,  and  others  with  a  sardonic  air, 
without  deigning  to  implore  for  mercy  or  to  com* 
plain ;  others  besought  us  to  kill  them  outright : 
tliese  unfortunate  men  were  quickly  passed  by/ 
having  neither  the  useless  pity'  to  stosist  them,  rktr 
the  cruel  pity  to  put  an  end  to  their  sufferings.' 

.  .One  of  these,  the  most  mutilated  (one  arm  and' 
histtunk  beittg  all  that  remained  to  him)  appeared 
so  animated,  so  full  of  hope,  and  even  of  gaiety, 
that  an  attetnpt  was  made  to  save  him.  In  bearing 
him  along,  it'  was  remarked  that  he  complained  of 
suffering  in  the  limbs,  which  he  no  longer  possessed ; 
this  is  a  common  case  with  mutilated  persons,  aiid 
seems  to  affdrd  additionlal  evidence  that  the  soul 
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remains  entire,  and  that  feeling  belongs  to  it  alone, 
and  not  to  the  body^  which  can  no  more  feel  than 
it  can  think. 

The  Russians  were  seen  dragging  themselves 
along  to  places  where  d^ad  bodies  were  heaped  to- 
geiber,  and  offered  them  a  hoifrible  retreat.  It  has 
been  affirmed  by  several  persons,  that  one  of  these 
poor  fellows  lived  for  several  days  in  the  carcase  of 
a  horse,  whidi  had  been  gutted  by  a  shell,  and  the 
inside  of  which  he  gnawed.  Some  were  seefl' 
straightening  their  broken  leg  by  tying  a  branch 
of  a  tree  tightly  against  it,  then  supporting  them- 
selvtss  with  another  branchy  and  vralking  in  this 
mikmtr  to  the  n^xt  villa^.  Not  -  one  of  them 
uttered  a  groan. 

Perhaps,  when  far*  from  their  own  homes,  they 
looked  less  for  compassion.  But  certainly  they 
appeared  to  support  pain  with  greater  fortitude 
than  tiie  French;  not  that  ^ey  suffered  more  cou- 
rageoosly,  birt  that'  they  stiflfer^  ^  l^ss ;  for  they 
havd  less  fe€fling  iti  body  aifd  mind,  which  anses 
fram  their  being  less  civilizi^,  aHid  frdin  tV^* 
organs  being  hardened  by  the  climate. 

During  this  melancholy  review,  the  emperor  iti 
vain  sought  to  console  himself  \^ith  a  cheering' 
illissioii^  by  having  a  second  eniltneraftibn  made  of 
the  few  prisoners  who  remained,  and  collecting 
tc^ther  some  dismounted  cannon :  from  seven  to 
e^ht  himdrted  prisoners,  and  twenty  broken  can-^ 
ndDv  wiere  all  the  trophies  of  this  imperfect  victdry". 
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At  the  same  time,  Marat  kept  pushing  the: 
Russian  rear-guard  as  far  as  Mojaisk :  the  road 
which  it  uncovered  on  its  retreat  was  perfectly . 
clear,  and  without  a  single  fragment  of  men,  car- 
riagesj  or  dress.    All  their  dead  had  been'  buried, 
for  they  have  a  religious  respect  for  the  dead. 

At  the  sight  of  Mojaisk,  Murat  fancied  himself 
already  in  possession  of  it,  and  sent  to  inform  the  • 
emperor  that  he  might  sleep  there.  But  the  Russian 
rear-guard  had  taken  a  position  outside  the  walls 
of  the  town,  and  the  remains  of  their  army  were 
placed  on  a  height  behind  it.  In  this  way  they 
covered  the  Moscow  and  the  Kalouga  roads. 

Perhaps  Kutusof  hesitated  which  of  these  two 
roads  to  take,  or  was  desirous  of  leaving  us  in  un- 
certainty as  to  the  one  he  had  taken,  which  was . 
the  case.  Besides,  the  Russians  felt  it  a  point  of . 
honour  to  bivouac  at  only  four  leagues  from  the 
scene  of  our  victory.  That  also  allowed  them 
time  to  disencumber  the  road  behind  them  and 
clear  away  their '  fragments. 

Their  attitude  was  equally  firm  and  imposing  as  > 
before  the  battle,  which  we  could  not  help  admir- 
ing ;  but  something  of  this  was  also  attributable  . 
to  the  Length  of  time  we  had  taken  to  quit .  the  * 
field  of,  Borodino,  and  to  a  deep  ravine  wMch  was  . 
between  diem  and  our  cavalry.  Murat  did  not 
perceive  this  obstacle,  but  General  Dery,  one  of 
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his  officers^  guessed  it.  He  went  and  reconnoitred 
the  ground,  close  to  the  gates  of  the  town,  under 
the  Russian  hayonets. 

But  the  king  of  Naples,  quite  as  fiery  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign,  or  of  his  military  life, 
made  nothing  of  the  obstacle ;  he  summoned  his 
cavalry,  called  to  them  furiously  to  advance,  to 
charge  and  break  through  these  battalions,  gates, 
and  walls!  In  vain  his  aid^e-c&mp  urged  the  im- 
possibility of  effecting  his  orders ;  he  pointed  out  to 
him  the  army  on  the  opposite  heights,  which  com- 
manded  Mojabk,  and  the  ravine  where  the  remains 
of  our  cavalry  were  about  to  be  swallowed  up. 
Murat,  in  greater  fury  than  ever,  insisted  'Hhat 
they  must  march,  and  if  there  was  any  obstacle, 
ihey  would  see  it/'  He  then  made  use  of  insult- 
ing phrases  to  urge  them  on,  and  his  orders  were 
about  to  be  carried, — with  some  delay,  nevertheless, 
for  there  was  generally  an  understanding  to  retard 
their  execution,  in  order  to  give  him  time  to  re- 
flect, and  to  allow  time  for  a  counter-order,  which 
had  been  anticipated  to  arrive  before  any  misfor- 
tune happened,  which  was  not  always  the  case,  but 
was  so  this  time.  Murat  was  satisfied  with  wasting 
his  cannon  and  powder  on  some  drunken  and  strag<* 
gling  co3sacks  by  whom  he  was  almost  surrounded, 
and  who  attacked  him  with  frightful  howls. 

This  skirmisb,  however,  was  sufficiently  serious 
to  add  to  the  losses  of  the  preceding  day,  as  gene- 
ral Belliard  was  wounded  in  it.  This  officer,  who 
was  a  great  loss  to  Murat^  was  employed  in  recon- 
noitring the  left  of  the  enemy's  position.  As  it  was 
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iapprpachable^  the  attack  should  have  been  made 
on  t^at  side^  hv^t  Murat  never- thought  of  any 
thing  but  striking  what  was  immediately  before 
him. 

The  emperor  only  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle 
at  night-fall^  escorted  by  a  very  feeble  detachment. 
He  advanced  towards  Mojaisk,  at  a  still  slower 
pace  than  the  day  before^  and  so  completely  absent^ 
that  he  neither  seemed  to  hear  the  .noise  of  the  en- 
gagemeptf  nor  that  of  the  bullets  which  were 
whistling  around  him. 

Sqpcie  one  stopped  him,  and  pointed  out  to  him 
the  enemy's  rear-guard  bef  ween  him  and  the  town ; 
and  on  the  heights  behind,  the  fires  of  aii  army  of 
50,000  men.  This  sight  was  a  proof  of  the  incom- 
pleteness of  his  victory,  and  how  little  the  enemy 
were  discouraged ;  but  he  seemed  quite  insensible 
of  it;  he  listened  to  the  reports  with  a  dejected 
and  listless  air,  and '  returned' to  sleep  at  a  village 
3pme  little  distance  off,  which  was  within  reach  of 
jflie  ^pepiy*s  fire. 

.  Th^  B{\iipsian  «iutumn  had  triumphed  over  him: 
had  it  not'  bee^  for  that,  perhaps  the  lyhole  of 
Ru3aia  would  Kaye  yielded  ta  our  arms  on  the  plains 
of  the  Moskwa  :  its  premature  inclemency  was  a 
most  seasonable  assistance  to  their  empire.  Itwa^ 
on  the  6th  of  S^ptetaber,  the  very  day  before  thfe 
great  battle !  that  a  hurricane  announced  its  fatal 
commencement.  It  stouck  Napoleon.  Ever  since 
the  night  of  that  day,  it  has  been  seen  that  a  weary- 
ing fever  had  dried  np  his  blood;  and  oppressed 
his  spirits,  .und  that  he  was  quite  oviercom^  by  tt 
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during  the  battle ;  the  sufferbg  he  endured  from 
this,  added  to  another  still  more  severe,  for  the  &vb 
following  days  arrested  fais  march,  and  bound  up 
his  genius.  This  it  was  which  preserved  Kutusof 
from  total  ruin  at  Qorodino,  and  allowed  him  time 
to  .ra|ly  the  repiainder  of  his  army,  and  withdraw 
it  from  our  pursuit. 

On  the  9th  of  September  we  found  jyiojaisk  un- 
covered, and  still  standing:    but  beyond  it  the 
enemy's  rear-guard  on  the  heights  which  command 
it,  and  which  their  army  had  occupied  the  day  be- 
fore.   Some  of  our  troops  entered  the  town  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  through  it  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  and  others  to  plunder  and  find  lodgings  for 
themselves.    They  found  neither  inhabitants  nor 
provisipQs,  but  merely  dead  bodies,  which  they 
wpre  obliged  to  throw  out  of  the  windows,  in  or- 
der to  get  themselves  under  cover,  and  a  number  of 
dying  soldiers,  Fho  were  all  collected  into  one  spot. 
These  last  were  so  numerous,  and  had  been  so 
scattered  about,  that  the  Russians  had  not  dared 
to  set  fire  to  the  habitations ;  but  their  humanity, 
which  was  not  always  so  scrupulous,  had  given  waf 
to  the  desire  of  firing  on  the  first  French  they  saw 
^nter,  which  they  did  with  shells  :  the  consequence 
was,  that  this  wooden  town  was  soon  set  fire  to,  and 
a  part  of  the  unfortunate  wounded  whom  they  had 
abandoned  were  consumed  in  the  flames. 

While  we  were  making  attempts  to  save  them, 
fifty  voltigeurs  of  the  d3d  climbed  %\^e  heights,  of 
which  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  artillery  still  occu- 
pied the  summits    The  French  army,  which  had 
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halted  under  the  walls  of  Mojaisk^  was  surprised 
at  seeing  this  handful  of  men,  scattered  about  on 
this  uncovered  declivity,  teasing  with  their  fire 
thousands  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  All  at  once 
what  had  been  foreseen  happened ;  several  of  the 
enemy's  squadrons  put  themselves  in  motion,  and 
in  an  instant  surrounded  these  bold  fellows,  who 
immediately  formed,  jtnd  kept  facing  and  firing  at 
them  in  all  directions ;  but  they  were  so  few  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  plain,  and  the  number-  of  cavalry 
about  diem  was  so  great,  that  they  soon  disap- 
peared from  our  eyes.  A  general  exclamation  of 
sorrow  burst  from  the  whole  of  our  lines.  Every 
one  of  the  soldiers  with  his  neck  stretched,  and  his 
eye  fixed,  followed  the  enemy's  movements,  and 
endeavoured  to  distinguish  the  fate  of  his  com-* 
panions  in  arms«  ^  Some  were  lamenting  the  dis- 
tance they  were  at^  and  wishing  to  march ;  others 
mechanically  loaded  their  muskets  or  cros^d  th^ir 
bayonets  with  a  threatening  air,  as  if  they  had 
beeanear  enough  .to  assist  them*  Their  looks  were 
sometimes  as  animated  as  if  they  were  fightings 
«ad  at  other  times  as  much  ^stressed  as  if  they 
had  been  beat.  Others  advised  and  encouraged 
them*  forgetting  that  they  were  out  of  reach  of 
hearing. 

Several  volleys  of  smoke>  ascending  from  amidst 
the  black  mass  of  horses,  prolonged  the  uncertaittty* 
Some  cried  out,  that  it  was  our  men  firings  and 
still  defending  themselves  and  that  they  were  not 
yet  beat*  In  fact,  a  Russian  comman^g  officer 
had  just  been  killed  by  the  officer  commanding 
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thafte  tirailkurs.  This  was  the  way  in  which  he 
replied  to  the  summons  to  surrender*  Our  anxiety 
lasted  some  minutes  longer,  when  all  at  once  the 
army  set  up  a  cry  of  joy  and  admiration  at  seeing 
the  Russian  cayalry,  intimidated  at  this  bold  re* 
sistance,  separate  in  order  to  escape  their  well^ 
directed  fire,  disperse,  and  at  last  allow  us  to  see 
once  more  this  handful  of  brave  fellows  master  of 
this  extensive  field  of  battle,  of  which  it  only  occu- 
pied a  few  feet. 

When  the  Russians  saw  that  we  were  man-- 
csuvring  seriously  to  attack  them,  they  disappeared 
without  leaving  us  any  traces  to  follow  them.  This* 
was  the  same  they  had  done  at  Witepsk  and  Smo- 
lensk, and  what  was  still  more  remarkable,  the 
second  day  after  their  great  disaster.  At  first  there 
was  some  uncertainty  whether  to  follow  the  road 
to  Moscow  or  that  to  Kalouga,  after  which  Murat 
and  Mortier  proceeded,  at  all  hazards,  towards 
Moscow. 

They  marched  for  two  days,  with  no  other  food 
than  horse-flesh  and  bruised  wheat,  without  finding 
a  Aingle  person  or  thing  by  which  to  discover  the 
Rusisian  army.  That  army,  although  its  infantry 
only  formed  one  cenfused  mass,  did  not  leave  be- 
hind it  a  single  fragment;  such  was  the  national 
spirit  and  habit  of  obedience  in  it,  collectively  and 
singly,  and  so  thoroughly  unprovided  were  we  with 
every  kind  of  information,  as  well  as  resources,  in 
this  deserted  and  thoroughly  hostile  country. 

The  aifmy  of  Italy  was  advancing  at  some  leagues' 
distance  on  the  left  of  the  great  road,  and  sur- 
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prised  some  of  tbe  armed  peasantry^  who  were  not 
accustomed  to  fighting ;  but  their  master,  with  a 
dagger  in  his  hand,  rushed  upon  our  soldiers  like 
a  madman :  he  exclaimed  that  he  had  no  longer  a 
religion^  empire,  or  country  to  defend,  and  that  life  ^ 
was  odious  to  him ;  they  were  willing,  however,  to 
leave  him  that,  but  as  he  attempted  to  kill  the 
soldiers  who  surrounded  him,  pity  yielded  to  anger, 
and  his  wish  was  gratified. 

Near  Krymskoi6,  on  the  11th  of  September,  the 
hostile  army  again  made  its  appearance,  firmly 
established  in  a  strong  position.  It  had  returned 
to  its  plan  of  looking  more  to  the  ground,  in  its 
retreat,  than  to  the  enemy.  The  duke  of  Treviso 
at  first  satisfied  Murat  of  the  impossibility  of  at- 
tacking it ;  but  the  smell  of  powder  soon  intoxi- 
cated that  monarch.  He  committed  himself,  and 
obliged  Dufour,  Mortier,  and  their  infantry,  to  ad- 
vance to  his  support.  This  consisted  of  the  re- 
mains of  Friand's  division,  and  the  young  guard. 
There  were  lost,  without  the  least  utility,  £000 
men  of  that  reserve  which  had  been  so  unseason- 
ably spared  on  the  day  of  battle ;  and  Mortier  was 
so  enraged,  that  he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  that  he 
would  no  longer  obey  Murat's  orders.  For  it  was 
by  letter  that  tbe  generak:of  the  van-guard  com- 
municated with  Napoleon.  He  had  remained  for 
three  days,  at  Mojaisk,  confined  to  his  apartment, 
still  consumed  by  a  buraing  fever,  overwhelmed 
with  business,  and  worn  out  with  anxiety.  A  vio- 
lent cold  had  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  voice. 
Compelled  to  dictate  to  seven  persons  at  once,  and 
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unable  to  make  himself  heard,  he  wrote  on  different 
papers  the  heads  of  his  despatches.  When  any 
difficulty  arose^  he  explained  himself  by  signs. 

There  was  a  moment  when  Bessi^res  enumerated 
to  him  all  the  generals  who  were  wounded  on  the 
day  of  the  battle.  This  fatal  list  affected  him  so 
poignantly,  that  by  a  violent  effort  he  recovered  his 
voice,  and  interrupted  the  marshal  by  the  sudden 
exclamation,  **  Eight  days  at  Moscow,  and  there 
will  be  an  end  of  it  !'^ 

Meantime,  although  he  had  hitherto  placed  all 
his  futurity  in  that  capital,  a  victory  so  sanguinary 
and  so  little  decisive  lowered  his  hopes.  His  in- 
structions to  Berthier  of  the  11th  of  September  for 
marshal  Vic^r  exhibited  his  distress :  *^  The  ene- 
my, attacked  at  the  heart,  no  longer  trifles  with  us 
at  the  extremities.  Write  to  the  duke  of  Belluno 
to  direct  all,  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  isolated 
soldiers  to  Smolensk,  in  order  to  be  forwarded 
from  thence  to  Moscow/' 

In  the  mid&t  of  these  bodily  and  mental  suffer- 
ings, which  be  carefully  concealed  from  his  army, 
Davoust  obtained  access  to  him ;  his  object  was  to 
offer  himself  again,  notwithstanding  his  wound,  to 
take  the  command  of  the  van-guard,  promising 
that  he  would  contrive  to  march  night  and  day, 
reach  the  enemy,  and  compel  him  to  fight,  without 
squandering,  as  Murat  did,  the  strength  and  lives 
of  the  soldiers.  Napoleon  only  answered  him  by 
extolling  in  high  terms  the  audacious  and  inex- 
haustible ardour  of  his  brother-in-law. 

He  had  just  before  heard,  that  the  enemy's  army 
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had  again  been  found ;  that  it  had  not  retired  upon 
his  right  flank,  towards  Kalouga^  as  he  had  feared 
it  would ;  that  it  was  still  retreating,  and  that  his 
van-guard  was  already  within  two  days'  march  of 
Moscow.  That  great  name,  and  the  great  hopes 
which  he  attached  to  it,  revived  his  strength,  and 
on  the  ISth  of  September,  he  was  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  set  out  in  a  carriage,  in  order  to  join 
his  van-guard. 
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CHAP.  I. 

•  <  • 

Wfi  have  seen  bow  the  Emperor  Alexander,  snr^* 
prised  at  Wilna  amidst  his  preparations  for  defence/ 
retreated  with  his  disunited  army,  and  was  unable  ^ 
to  rally  it  tiU  it  was  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
leagues  from  that  city,  between  Witepsk  and 
Smolensk.    That  Prince,  hurried  along  in  the 
precipitate  retreat  of  Barclay,  sought  refuge  at* 
Brissa,  in  a  camp  injudiciously  chosen  and  in^- 
trenched  at  great  expense ;  a  mere  point  in  the 
space,  on  so  extensive  a  frontier,  and  which* 
served  only  to  indicate  to  the  enemy  the  object*^ 
of  his  tn^n<feu vtes* 

*  Alexander,  however,  encouraged  by  the  sight  *' 
of  this  camp,  and  of  the  Diina,  took  breath  behind 
that  river.    It  was  there  that  he  first  consented 
to  receive  an  English  agent,  so  iipportant  did  he 
deem  it  to  appear  till  that  moment  faithfol  to  his  ^ 
engagements  MHth  Prance*    .Whether  '  he  act«Mif 
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with  real  good  iaitb^  pr  merely  made  a  show  of 
tfoiDg  so»  we  know  not :  so  much  i»  certain,  that 
at  Paris*  after  his  success,  he  affirmed,  on  his 
honour,  to  Count  Daru,  that,  *' notwithstanding 
the  accusations  of  Napoleon,  this  was  his  6rst 
infraction  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit." 

At  the  same  time  be  caused  Barclay  to  issue 
atddresses,  designed  to  corrupt  the  French  and 
their  allies,  similar  to  those  which  had  so  irritated 
Napoleon  at  Kluboko^; — attempts  which  the 
French  regarded  as  cwtemptible,  and  the  Ger- 
mans as  unseasonable. 

In  other  respects,  the  Emperor  had  given 
bis  enemies  but  a  mean  opinion  of  his  military 
talents :  this  opinion  was  founded  on  bis  having 
iieglected  the  Beresina,  the  only  natural  line  of 
itefence  of  Lithuania;  on  his  eccentric  retreat 
towards  the  norths  when  the  rest  of  his  army  W9a 
fleeing  southward;  and  lastly,  on  his  ukase  rela^ 
tive  to.  recruiting,  datect  Drissa,  which,  assigned 
to  the  recruits,  for  their  places  of  reodeavQus, 
several  tojwns  that  were  almoat  immediately  oocur 
pied  by  the  French*  His  departure  from  the  army» 
%$  soon  as  it  began  to  fight,  wai^  also  a  subject  of 
remark* . 

As  to  his  political  measures  in  tiisr  new  and  ia 
bis  old  provinces,  and  bis  pjrodamations  from  Po* 
look  to  his  army,  to.  Moscow^  to  his  great  nation. 
It  was  admitted  that  they  were  singularly,  adapted 
to  persons  and  places.  It  appears,  in  hd,  tbat 
in  the  political  means  which  be.empieyed  tjfawA 
WQS^  very  filnktng  gradatMii  oC  energjf  4 
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'  Iff  tte  'ireeeMly  tMiquired  portion  of  Litfaualiia^ 
ftMbea;  inhabitants;  d^ops*  in  fAtott  etery  tbin^ 
Mad  b^en  spared,  either  from  harry  or  designedly; 
The  most  powerful  of  the  nobles  had  ctlone  been 
Carried  off:  their  defection  might  have  set  too 
dangerous  an  example,  and  had  they  still  iUrtbe? 
iemmilted  themsdyes,  their  return  in  the  sequel 
wotild  hlive  been  more  difficult;  besides,  they 
were  hostages. 

-  In  the  provinces  of  Lithuania  whidi  had  been 
^ifoid  incorporated  with  the  empire,  where  a  mSA 
administration,  favours  judiciously  bestowed,  msA 
<  Ibiiger  habit  of  subjection,  had  extinguished  the 
JKifflleetion  of  independence)  the  inhabitants  were 
Bfi^fied  aWajr  With  all  they  cotild  carry  with  themi 
l^ill  %  Was  not  deemed  expedient  to  require  of 
iflftjiicls  p]r6fessing  a  different  religion,  and  a  nas* 
Miit  patriot ii^m,  the  destruction  of  property:  M 
l#ty  of  five  men  only  ont  of  every  five  huiMired 
^les  was  ordered. 

Bikt  in  Russia  Proper,  where  religion,  auperstiii 
tkm,  ignorance,  patriotism,  all  went  band  in  hand 
with  the  government,  not  only  had  the  inhabitants 
lieen  obliged  to  retreat  with  the  army,  but  every 
thing  that  could  not  be  removed  had  been  de^ 
Mroyed.  Those  who  were  not  destined  to  recruit 
the  regulars,  joined  th%  militia  or  tbe  cossacks.  ^ 

The  interior  of  the  empire  being  then  threat- 
ened, it  was  for  Moscow  to  set  an  example.  That 
capital,  justly  denominated  by  its  poets,  **  Met9^ 
etm  mUh  ike  golden  cwp&la^'  was  a  vast  and  mot- 
ley assemblage  of'  two  handred  and  sniety^aRi 
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qburchfis,  and  fifteen  hundred  tii^fiB»iQn6j;  with 
tl^.  gardess  and: dependencies*  These;  palace^i 
of  brick,  and  their  parks,  intermixed  with  neat 
honses  of  wood,  and  even  thatched  cottages,.  w^rQ 
spread  over  several  square  leagues  of  irregular, 
ground :  they  were  grouped  rpund  a  lofty  trian*. 
gular  fortress;  the  vast  double  inclosure  of  which^ 
half  a  league  in  circuit,  contained,  the  one^  several 
palaces,  some  churches,  and  rocky  and  uiiculti^ 
T^ed  spots;  the  other,  a.prodigious  bazaar,,  the 
town  of  the  merchants^  and  shopkeepers,  wkeiCi 
was  displayed  the  collected  we^th  of  the :  four, 
i)uarter»  ef  the  globe. 

These  edifices,  these  palaces,, ,  nay,  the  very 
shops  themselves,  wer«  all  epveved  with  polished, 
and* painted  iron:  the  churches^  each  sujunounted 
by  a  tserrace  and  several  steeples,  terminating  iue 
golden  baUs,  then  the  cresceitf,  and  lastly  the 
eross,  reminded  the  spectator  of  the  history  of  this 
nation  :  it  was  Asia  and  its  religion,  at  fir^  victo^ 
iioi»r  subsequently  vanquished,  apd. finally  the 
crescent  of  Mahomet  surmounted  by  the  cross  of 
Christ. 

A  fiifngJeray  of.sua-shioe  caused  this  splendid 
eity  to  glisten  with  a  thousand  varied-coloursi  At 
Bight  of  it  the  traveller  paused,  delig^ed.  and  as- 
tonished. It  reminded  him  of  the  prodigies  widi 
which  the  oriental  poets  had .  amused  his  child* 
kobd.  On  entering  it,  a  nearer  view,  served  Imt 
4o  heighten  his  astonishment;  he  reoognisfied  the 
nobles  by  the  manners,  the  habits,  and  the.  dif* 
feient  languages  of  modem .  Europe ;  andl>y  the 
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rich  anid  ligfat-elegance  of  their  dress.  He  beheld, 
with  surprise,  the  luxury  and  the  Asiatic  form  et 
those  of  the  merchants ;  the  Grecian  costumes  of 
the  common  people,  and  their  long  beards.  He 
was  struck  by  the  same  variety  in  the  edificesi ; 
and  yet  all  this  was  tinged  with  a  local  and  some- 
times harsh  colour,  such  as  befits  the  country  of 
which  Moscow  was  the  ancient  capital. 

When,  lastly,  be  observed  the  grandeur  and 
magnificence  of  so  many  palaces,  the  wealth  which 
they  displayed,  the  luxury  of  the  equipages,  the 
multitude  of  slaves  and  servants,  the  splendour  of 
those  gorgeous  -spectacles,  the  iioise  of  those 
sumptuous  festivities,  entertainments,  and  rej6ie« 
ings,  which  incessantly  vesoonded  within  its  walls, 
he  iancied  himself  transported  into  a  city  of  kingsl, 
into -an  assemblage  of  sovereigns,  who  had  brought 
with  them  their  manners,  customs,  and  attendants 
from  «11  parts  of  the  world. 

Hiey  were,  nevertheless,  only  subjects ;  but 
opulent  and  powerful  subjects ;  grandees,  vain  of 
fbeir  ancient  nobility,  strong  in  their  collected 
numbers,  and  in  the  general  ties  of  consanguinity 
•contracted  during  the  seven  centuries  which  this 
'^capital  had  existed.  They  were  landed  proprie- 
tors, proud  of .  their  existence  amidst  their  vast 
possessions ;  for  almost  the  whole  territory  of  the 
government  of  Moscow  belongs  to  them,  and  they 
there  reign  over  a  million  of  serfs.  Finally,  they 
were  nobles,  resting,  with  a  patriotic  and  religious 
pride,  upon  ^'the  cradle  and  the  tomb  of  their 
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D6biHty'*'-4ror  Meh  mi  tlie  appoUatiim  vi/kUtk  ttaagr 
give  to  Moscow.  /  '^  • 

It  seems  rigkt»  in  fact»  that  lierc  the  nobles  dT 
the  most  illustrious  families  should  be  born  ami 
educated  ;  that  hence  they  should  launch  into  ths 
career  of  honours  and  glory ;  and  lastly^  that  bi^ 
ther,  when  satisfied,  disoontented,  or  undeeeiveds 
they  should  bring  their  disgust,  or  their  reaenk* 
m^it  to  pour  it  forth ;  their  reinitation,  id  order 
to  enjoy  it,  to  exercise  its  influence  on  the  young 
nobility ;  and  to  recr^iit,  at  a  distance  from  pouRqr, 
of  which  they  have  nothing  farther  to  expect^  their 
{MTide,  which  has  been  too  long  bowed  dawn  Msr 
the  throne.  >  I 

Here  their  ambitioD,  either  satiated  or  -diadll- 
pointed,  has  assumed,  amidst  their  own  depei^ 
dents,  and  as  it  were  bey  (Hid  tbe'  r<6i«h  iif  1  the 
Qoartt  a  greater  freedom  of  speech:  it  isia  sort^bf 
privilege  which  time  h^s  SMCtHm^d,  of  wUsh^hif 
are  tenacious,  and  which  their  sovereifp^^respaelii. 
Tb^y  become  worse  courtiers^  but  better  eitcnmi. 
^Henoe  the  dislike  of  their  princes  to  vhat  tbiai!ai|t 
repository  of  glory  and  of  ciMiimerce,  this  cii^^ 
nobles  whom  they  have  disgraced  or  diesppitedt 
whose  age  or  reputjiition  ptaces  them  beyond  tiiei^ 
power,  and  to  whoia  they  are  obliged  to  dmw  in- 
dulgence*  .:6 

To  this  city  necessity  brought  Alexander :  ibe 
repnired  thither  from  Polotzk,  preceded  by  Up 
proclamations,  and  looked  for  by  the  nobility  aad 
•the.  mercantile  class.  His  first  appearaoee  was 
amidst  the  assembled  nobility.    Tl»Mne  every  ^itig 


wat  gnat-^Ae  cfaoHmfltanet,  the  MMmUy;  tho^ 
speaker,  and  the  resolutions  which  he  inspiredr 
His  voice  betrayed  emotion.  No  sooner  bad  he 
ceased,  than  one  general  simultaQeaas,  unamniona 
cry  burst  from  all  hearts: — '-'Ask  what  you  please, 
sire !  we  offer  you  every  thing  I  take  our  all  f 

One  of  the  nobles  then  proposed  the  levy  of  a 
militia;  and  in  order  to  its  formation^  the  gift  of 
oae  peasant  in  twenty*five :  but  a  hundred  voices 
interrupted  him,  crying,  that  ''the  country  rer 
quired  a  greater  sacrifice ;  that  it  was  necessary 
to  grant  one  serf  in  ten,'  ready  armed,  equippedi 
and  supplied  with  provisions  ibr  three  months/^ 
This  was  offering,  for  the  single  government  of 
MoscoWt  eighty  thousand  men,  and  a  great  quan^ 
tity  of  stores; 

This  sacrifice  vras  immediately  voted  without 
ddiberation — some  say  vrith  enthusiasm,  uid  tbat 
it  was  ^recuted  in  like  manner,  so  long  as  tkp 
dai^r  was  at  hand«  Others  have  attributed  tto 
OMiourraace  of  this  assembly  to  so  urgent  a  ^ri^ 
position,  to  submission  akme-^a  sentiment  inde^ 
whid^  in  the  pieseoce  of  absolute  power,  absofbs 
every  other. 

They  add,1faat,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  meet- 
ing, this  principal  nobles  were  heard  to  murmur 
among  themselves  against  the  extravagance  of 
anch  a  measure.  '^  Was  the  danger  then  so  press- 
ing t  Was  there  not  the  Russian  army,  which,  as 
they  were  told,  still  numbered  four  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  to  defend  them  ?  Why  then  deprive 
them  of  so  many  peaMnts !    The  service  of  these. 
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iben'WonM  be,- it  was  said,  only  teiriporliry;  )>ut 
who  could  «ver  wish -for  their  return  ?  It  wa^/on 
(he  contrary,  an  event  to  be- dreaded.  Would 
these  serfs,  habituated  to  the  irregularities  of  war* 
bring  back  their  former  submission?  Undoubtedly 
not:  they  would  return  full  of  new  sentiments  and 
ftew  ideas,  with  which  they  would  infect  the  vil- 
lages; they  would  there  propagate  a  refractory 
spirit,  which  would  give  infinite  trouble  to  the 
master  by  spoiling  the  slave.**     • 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  resolution  of  that  meeting 
was  generous,  and  worthy  of  so  great  a  nation. 
The  details  are  of  little  consequence.  We  well 
know  that  it  is  the  same  everywhere ;  that  every 
tbing  in  the  world  loses  by  being  sieen  too  near; 
and  lastly,  that  nations  ought  to  be  jodge4  by  the 
general  mass  and  by  results. 

Alexander  then  addressed  the  merchants,  but 
tiiore  briefly :  he  ordered  that  proclamation  to  be 
*ead*  to  them,  in  which  Napoleon  was  represented 
as  V  a  perfidious  wretch ;  a  Moloch,  who,  with 
treachery  in  his  heart  and  loyalty  on  his  lips,  was 
striving  to  sweep  Russia  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.** 

'  It  is  said  that,  at  these  words,  the  masculine 
and  highly  coloured  feces  of  the  auditors,  to  whiifc 
long  beards  imparted  a  look  at  once  antiquer  ma- 
jestic and  wild,  were  Inflamed  with  rage.  Their 
eyes  flashed  fire ;  they  were  seized  with  a  convul- 
sive fury  ^'  their  stiffened  arms,  their  clenched  fists, 
the  gnashing  of  their  teeth,  and  subdued  exeera^ 
lions,  expressed  its  vehemence.   .The  effect  wacr 


eoprespondent.  Their  chief,  whom  they  elect 
themselves,  proved  himself  worthy  of  his  station: 
he  put  down  his  name  the  first  for  fifty  thousand 
rubles.  It  was  two- thirds  of  his  fortune,  and  he 
]^id  it  the  next  day. 

•  These  merchants  are  divided  into  three  classes : 
it  was  proposed  to  fix  the  contribution  for  edch ; 
but  one  of  the  assembly,  who  was  included  in  the 
lowest  class,  declared  that  his  patriotism  would 
not  brook  any  limit,  and  he  immediately  sub- 
scribed a  sum  far  surpassing  the  proposed  standi 
ard :  the  others  followed  his  example  more  or  less 
closely.  Advantage  was  taken  of  their  first  etno- 
tions.  Every  thing  was  at  hand  that'  was  requi- 
site to  bind  them  irrevocably  while  they  were  yet 
together,  excited  by  one  another,  and  bythe  wordi 
of  their  sovereign. 

*  This  patriotic  donation  amounted,  it  is  said)  to 
two  millions  of  rubles.  The  other  governments 
repeated,  like  so  many  echoes,  the  national  cry 
of  Moscow.  The  Emperor  accepted  all ;  but  aU 
could  not  be  given  immediately:  and  when,  in 
ordar  ta  complete  his  work,  he  claimed  the  rest 
of  the  promised  succours,  he  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  constraint;  the  danger  which  had 
alarmed  some  and  inflamed  others,  having  by  that 
time  ceased  to  exist. 
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Meanwhile  Smolensk  was  soon  reduced;  Na- 
poleon at  Viaana«  and  consteraation  in  Moscow. 
The  great  battle  was  not  yet  lost»  and  already 
people  begaa  to  abandon  that  capital. 

The  govemor^neral»  Count  Rostopcbin»  told 
the  women,  in  his  proclamations^  that  ''he  should 
not  Retain  themf  bb  the  less  fear  the  less  daager 
there  would  be ;  but  that  their  brothers  and  bus* 
bapda  must  stay»  or  they  would  cover  themselves 
with  infamy."  He  then  added  encouraging  par* 
ticulars  ooncemiQg  the  hostiie  force,  which  Co*' 
stst9d»  according  to  his  statement,  of  *'  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men»  who  were  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  feeding  on  horse-flesh.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  was  about  to  return  to  his  faithful  o»- 
pital;  eighty«tbree  thousand  Jlussians,  both  rer 
cruits  and  militia,  with  eighty  |Heces  of  eatmoov 
were  marching  towards  Borodinp,  to  join  Kutosoff^'' 

He  thus  concluded :  **  If  these  forces  ave  not 
sufficient,  I  will  say  to  you, '  Come,  my  friends^ 
aad  inhQbitants  of  Moscow,  let  us  march  also! 
we  will  assemble  one  hundred  dmusand  men :  we 
will  take  the  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  pu^  on 
«id  to  the  business  at  once !' " 

It  has  been  remarked  as  a  purely  local  singu- 
larity, that  most  of  these  proclamations  were  in 
the  scriptural  style  and  in  poetic  prose. 


At  tbf  mne  %\me  a  prpdigiow  balloon  was  con* 
i|fi|o(ed,  by  command  of  Alexander,  not  far  firom 
Moscow,  under  the  dire'dticai  of  a  Qerman  artificer. 
The  destination  of  this  winged  machine  wa«  to 
bover  over  the  French  wmyt  to  single  qiit  its 
ehieC  a&d  destroy  him  by  a  shower  of  balls  and 
fire.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  raise  it,  bat 
without  sucoesSt  the  springs  by  which  the  win^i 
were,  to  be  worked  having  always  broken, 

Rostopchin,  nevertheless,  affecting  tp  perseve^e^ 
is  said  to  have  caused  a  great  quantity  of  rockets 
and  other  combustibles  to  be  prepared.  Mowow 
itself,  was  designed  to  be  the  great  infernal  ma^ 
dune,  the  sudden  nocturnal  explosion  of  whidi 
was  to  consume  the  Emperor  and  his  ariny^ 
'Siioold  the  enemy  escape  this  danger,  he  woi>U 
at  least  no  longer  have  an  asylum  or  resour^m  { 
and  the  horror  of  so  tremendous  a  calamity,  ^Ifkk 
would  be  charged  to  his  account,  as  had  bete 
done  in  regard  to  the  disasters  of  Smolensk,  Do- 
Mgolioi^  Viazma,  and  Gjatzk,  would  not  fail  to 
xtKiae  th#  whole  of  Russia. 

S«di  was  the  terrible  plan  of  this  noble  de* 
aoendant  of  one  of  the  greatest  Asiatic  conquerors. 
U  was  conceived  without  effort,  matured  witii 
^sare,  and  executed  vrithout  hesitation.  This  Rus- 
sian nobleman  has  since  visited  Paris.    He  is  a 

4  » 

itQidy  tuj^^  a. good  husband,  an  excellent  father: 
he  has  a  superior  and  cultivated  mind,  and  in  so- 
ciety his  manners  are  miM  and  pleasing:  but,  like 
fcome  of  his  countrymen,  he  combines  an  antique 
eneigy  with  the  civilization  of  modem  times* 
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His  name  henceforth  belongs  to  history: '  still 
he  had  only  the  largest  share  in  the  honour  of  thif 
gpreat  sacrifice.  It  had  been  previously  commenced 
at  Smolensk,  and  it  was  he  who  completed  it. 
This  resolution,  like  every  thing  great  and  entire, 
was  admirable;'  the  motive  sufficient  and  justified 
by  success ;  the  devotedness  unparalleled,  and  so 
e^raordinary,  that  the  historian  is  obliged  to  pause 
in  order  to  fathom,  to  comprehend,  and  to  con- 
template it.* 

'  Owe  single  individual,  amidst  a  vast  empire 
nearly <iverthrown,  surveys  its  danger  with  steady 
^eye :  he  measures,  he  appreciates  it,  and  ventures^ 
^perhaps  uncommissioned,  to  devote  all  the  publi<^ 
and  private  interests  a  sacrifice  to  it.  Thoaigh 
but  a  i3ubject,  he  decides  the  lot  of  the  state, 
^irithout  the  countenance  of  his  sovereign ;  a  no* 
ble^  he  decrees  the  destruction  of  the  palaces  of 
^1  the  nobles,  without  their  consent ;  the  protect 
tor,  from  the  post  which  he  occupies,  of  a  numer- 
ous population,  of  a  multitude  of  opulent  merchants 
and  traders,  of  one  of  the  largest  capitals  in  Europe, 

m 

.    *  Count  Restopcblti,  we  know,  has  written  th«t  be  had  no 

iiatui-  in  Uiat  great  event :  'but  we  cannot  help  foUowing  the  opinion 

of  the  Ruflsians  and  French,  who  were  witnesses  of  and  actors  in 

this  grand  drama.     All,  without  exception,  persist  in  attributing 

to  that  nobletnan  the  entire  honour  of  that  generous  resolution. 

^  Several  even  seem  to  think,  that  if  Count  Rostopcbin,  who  h  }^t 

•animated  by  the  same  noble  spirit,  vluth  will  render  bis  nane 

Jmperitfhabley  still  refuses  the  immortality  of  so  great  an  ac(ioa^|it 

is  that  he  may  leave  all  the  glory  of  it  to  the  patriotism  of  the 

nation,  of  Svhich  he  is  become  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cha« 

meters.  •       •  / 
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he  sacriftees  their  forUinea,  their .  estftblishmeDts, 
Bay,  the  whole  city :  he  himself  consigns  to  thA 
fames  the  finest  and  the  richest  of  his  palaces>* 
and  proud  and  satisfied,  he  quietly  remains  among^ 
the  resentful  sufferers  who  have  been  injured  or 
mtterly  ruined  by  the  measure. 
•  WtuLt  motive  then  could  be  so  just  and  so  pow^ 
erful  as  to  inspire  him  with  such  astonishing 
confidence  ?  In  deciding  upon  the  destruction,  of 
Moscow,  his  principal  aim  was  not  to.lamkh  Ui6 
eaemy,  since  he  had  contrived  to  clear  that  gxeat 
city  of  plovisioBs;  nor  to  deprive  the  French  army^ 
tf  shelter,  skioe  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  that 
out  of  ei^t  thousand  houses  and  churches,  dis^ 
persed  oyer  so  vast  a  space,  there  should  net  be 
left  buildings  enough  to  serve  as  barracks  for,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men. 

He  was  no  doubt  aware  also  that  by  such  aatep 
he  would  counteract  that  very  important .  point  of 
what  was  supposed  to  be  the  plan  of  campaign 
formed  by  Alexander,  whose  object  W;as  thought 
to  be  to  entice  forward  and  to  detain  Napoleon,^ 
till  winter  should  come  upon  him,  seize  him,  and 
deliver  him  up  defenceless  to  the  whole  incensed 
nation.  '  For  it  was  natural  to  presume  that  these 
flames  wc^uld  enlighten  that  conqueror;  they 
would  take  from  his  invasion  its  end  and  aim. 
They  would  of  course  compel  him  to  renounce  it 
while  it  was  yet  time,  and  decide  him- to  .return  to 
lithuania,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  wintei( 
quarters  in  that  country — a  determination  which 
wasilifcely  to  prepare  for  Russta*a  se(2ond  campaigi) 
more  dangerous  than  the  first. 


!♦  aoaK  VHi.  > 


Bttt'  in  tlrnk  'impottant  < crisis  RMtopoUn  per- 
ceived two  greftt  dangers;  the  one,  wbi^h  threat-^ 
en^die  national  honour,  was  that  of  a  disgracefttl 
peace  dictated  at  Moscow,  and  forced  upon  his 
sovereign ;  tbe  other  was  a  political  rather  than 
a  military  danger,  in  which  be  feared  the  seduo- 
tioM  of  the  enemy  more  than  bis  arma,  add  a 
MVdtotioti  more  ^an  a  ceiiquest. 

Averse,  therefore,  to  any  treaty,  this  govemorn 
foresaw  that  in  the  populous  capital,  whicb  th^ 
Ro^sian^  themsdres  style  the  oracle,  the  example 
6f  the  whole  empire.  Napoleon  would  hate  r^^ 
e^TWtAo  ibe  weapon  of '  revolt! tioiii  the  only  oAe^ 
tbM  would  (be  left  him  to  accomptish  bin  purpobei 
F^'tbifii  readon  he  reMlved  to  raiae  a  Irarrittr  o|^ 
fire  between  that  great  captain  tttd  all  weakneasetj* 
from  whatever  quarter  they  might  proeeed,  wlie^^ 
tber  from  the  throne  or  from  his  countrymen, 
either  nobles  or  senators;  and  more  espeeiatty 
bMtween  a  population  of  serfs  and  the  sotdieira  of 
a  free  nation ;  in  short,  between  the  latter  and 
that  mans  of  artisans  and  tradesmen,  who  form  in 
Moscow  the  commencement  of  an  intermediate 
etass — a  class  fo)r  which  the  French  Revolutiofl 
was  specially  adapted. 

All  the  preparations  were  made  in  silencet 
without  the  knowledge  either  of  the,  people,  the 
proprietons^  <tf  all  classes,  or  perhape  of  tbeir  Bm«- 
peror.  The  nation  was  i^M>raiit  that  it  was  s6l* 
erifieing  itself.  This  is  so  strictly  true,  that,  wben 
the  moment  for  execation  arrived,  we  heard 'tke^ 
inhabitan^ts  who  had  fled  to  the  obiircheai  am-^^ 
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mtiog  this  destnictioD.  Those  who  beheld  it 
ttom  a  distance,  the  most  opulent  of  the  nobles^ 
mistaken  like  their  peasants,  charged  us  with  it ; 
and  in  short,  those  by  whom  it  was  ordered  threw 
the  odium  of  it  upon  us,  having  engaged  in  the 
work  of  destruction  in  order  to  render  us  objects 
of  detestation,  and  caring  but  little  about  the 
maledictions  of  so  many  unfortunate  creatures, 
provided  they  could  throw  the  weight  of  them 
upon  us. 

The  silence  of  Alexander  leaves  room  to  doubt 
whether  he  approved  this  grand  determination  or 
lies*  What  part  he  took  in  this  catastrophe  is 
still  a  mystery  to  the  Russians :  either  they  «e 
igaomot  on  the  subject,  or  they  make  a  secret  of 
the  matter:*— the  effect  of  desjpotism,  which  eH'- 
joins  ignorance  or  silence. 

Some  think  that  no  individual  in  the  whole 
empire  excepting  the  sovereign,  would  have  dared 
to  take  on  himself  so  heavy  a  responsibility.  His . 
subsequent  conduct  has  disavowed  without  disap* 
proving*  Others  are  of  opinion  that  this  was  one 
of  the  causes  of  hia  abseooe  from  the  army,  and 
that,  not  wishing  to  appear  either  to  order  or  to 
defend,  be  would  not  stay  to  be  a  witness  of  the 
catastrophe. 

As  to  the  general  abandonment  of  the  houses,  all 
the  way  Arom  Smolensk,  it  was  compulsory,  the 
Russian  army  defending  them  till  they  were  car- 
ried sword  in  handt  ftod  describing  ias  every 
where  as  destructive  monsters.  The  country  suf- 
iNDod  but^  littlfi^  frooi  this  emigration.    The  pea* 
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sants  residkig^near  thfe  high  road  escaped  through 
by-ways  to  o^er  villages  belonging  to  their  lords^ 
where  they  feimd  accommodatioD. 

The  forsaking  of  their  huts  made  of  trunks  of 
treies  laid  one  upon  another*  which  a  hatchet  suffiees 
for  building,  and  of  which,  a  bench,  a  table,  and  an 
image,  constitute  the  whole  furniture,  was  scarcely 
any  sacrifice  for  ser&,  who.  had  liothing  of  their 
oyrn,  whose  persons  did  not  eyen  bdong  to  them^ 
selves,  and  whose  masters  were  obliged  to  provide 
fcnr  them,  since  tJiey  welre  their  property,  and  fiie 
ac^urce  of  all  their  income. 

These  peasants,  moreover,  in  removing  theiir' 
carts,  their  implements,  and  their  cattle,  carried  i 
every  thing  wilh  them»  most  of  them  being  able; 
to :  supply  themsdves  with  habitation,  clothingv 
and  all  other  necessaries:  for  these  people  are 
sUU  in  biit  the 'first  dtage  of  civilization,  and -far' 
from  that  division  of  labour  which  denotes  the  ez^ 
tension  and  high  improvement  of  commerce  and : 
society.  - 

Bat  in  the  towns,  and  especiaUy  in  the  great 
capital,  bow  could  they  be  expeicted  to  quit  so 
many  establishments,  to  resign  so  many  conyeni^ 
encies  and  enjoyments*  so  mock  .wealth*  mgVeaUe 
and  immoveable  ?  and  yet  it  cost  little  or  no  more 
to  obtain  the  tx>tal  abandonment  of  Moscow  iban 
that  ^f  the  meanest  village.  There,  as  at  Vienna, 
JBerlin,  and  Madrid,  the.  principal  nobles  hesitated 
not  to  retire  on  om  appro9;ch :  for.  with  them  to 
remain"^ would  seem  to  be  the  same  as  to  betray; 
But  here,  tradesmen,^  artffKms, .  day-labow^ees,^  all 
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thought  it  their  duty  to  flee  like  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  gi*andees.  There  was  do  occasion  to 
command :  these  people  have  not  yet  ideas  suffi- 
cient to  judge  for  themselves,  to  distinguish  and 
to  discover  differences;  the  example  of  the  nobles 
was  sufficient.  The  few  foreigners  who  remained 
at  Moscow  might  have  enlightened  them ;  some  of 
these  were  exiled,  and  terror  drove  away  the  rest. 

It  was,  besides,  an  easy  task  to  excite  appre* 
hensions  of  profanation!  pillage,  and  devastation 
in  the  minds  of  people  so  cut  off  from  other  na-^ 
tions,  and  in  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  which  had 
been  so  often  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Tar- 
tare..  With  these  examples  before  their  eyes, 
they  could  not  await  an  impious  and  ferocious 
enemy  but  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  him :  the 
real  must :  necessarily  shun  his  approach  with 
horror,  if  they  would  save  themselves  in  this  life 
and  in  the  next :  obedience,  honour,  religion,  fear, 
every  thing  in  short  enjoined  them  to  flee,  with 
all  that  they  could  carry  off. 

A  fortnight  before  our  arrival,  the  departure  of 
ihe  archives,  the  public  chests  and  treasure,  sind 
that  of  the  nobles  and  the  principal'  merchants, 
together  with  their  most  vsduable  effects,  ihdi« 
cated  to  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  what  course 
to  pureue.  The  governor,  alretidy  impatient' to 
see  the  city  evacuated,  appointed  superintendants 
to  expedite  the  emigration. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  a  Frenchwoman,  at 
the  risk  of  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the  furious 
Muscovites,  ventured  to  leave  her  hrdihg-place. 

VOL.  II.  c 
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She  wandered  a  long  time  through  extensiYe 
quarters,  the  solitude  of  which  astonished  her^ 
when  a  distant  and  doleful  sound  thiilled  her 
with  terror.  It  was  like  the  funeral  dirge  of  this 
Vast  city ;  fixed  in  ihotionless  suspense,  she  be* 
held  an  immense  multitude  of  persons  of  beth' 
sexes  in  deep  affliction,  carrying  their  effects  and 
their  sacred  images,  and  leading  their  children 
along  with  them.  Their  priests,  laden  with  the 
sacred  symbols  of  religion,  headed  the  procession. 
They  were  invoking  heaven  in  hymns  of  lamenta- 
tion, in  which  all  of  them  joined  with  tears. 

On  reaching  the  gates  of  the  city,  this  crowd  cl 
unfortunate  cteatures  passed  through  them  with 
painful  hesitation:  turned  their  eyes  once  more 
towards  Moscow,  they  seemed  to  be  bidding -a 
last  farewell  to  their  holy  city:  but  by  degrees 
their  sobs  and  the  doleful  tones  of  their  hymns 
died  away  in  the  vast  plains  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. 
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Thus  was  this  population  dispersed  in  detiui  oi 
in  masses.  The  roads  to  CazaUi,  Wladimir^  and 
Yaroslaf  were  covered  to  the  distance  of  forty 
leagues  by  fugitives  on  foot,  and  several  unbroken 
files  cf  vehicles  of  every  kind.  At  the  same  time 
the  measures  of  Rostopchin  to  prevent  dejection 
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snd  to  presepre  ordwi  detained  many  of  theaA 
unfortuaate  people  till  the  very  last  moment; 

To  tbit  mua^  be  added  the  appointmeot  of  Ktt.<^ 
tttsoffi  which  had  rerived  their  hopes,  the  ialse  in* 
telligence  of  a  victory  at  Borodino,  and  for  itha 
leta  affluent*  the  hesitation  natural  at  the  moment^ 
.of  abandoning  the  only  home  which  they  posh 
sened ;  lastly,  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  o^ 
transport,  notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  velui 
cles,  which  is  peculiarly  great  in  Russia ;  eitheiF 
beoavse  heavy  requisitions  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  army  had  reduced  their  number ;  or  becaii£iei 
tbey  were  too  small,  as  it  is  customary  to  make 
them  very  l^t,  on  account  of  the  sandy  soil  and 
the  roadsy  which  may  be  said  to  be  rather  marked; 
out  than  constructed. 

It  was  just  then  tliat  Kutusoff,  though  defeated^ 
at  Borodino,  sedt  letters  to  all  quarters  annouiim 
ing  that  he  was  victorious.  He  deceived  Mosr 
cow,  Petersburg,  and  even  the  commanders  t  of 
the  other  Russian  armies.  Alexander  communi- 
cated this  fietlse  intelligence  to  his  allies.  In  the 
first  transports  of  his  joy  he  hastened  to  the  altars, 
loaded  the  army  and  the  family  of  his  general 
wit^  honours  and  money,  gave  directions  for  re* 
joicings,  returned  thanks  to  heaven,  and  appointed 
Kutusoff  field-marshal  for  this  defeat. 

Most  of  the  Russians  affirm  that  their  emperor 
was  grossly  imposed  upon  by  this  report.  They 
are  still  unacquainted  with  the  motives  of  such  a 
deception,  which  at  first  procured  Kutosoff  un- 
bounded favours,  that  were  not  withdrawn  from 

c2 
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him,  and  afterwards,  it  is  said,  dreadful  meBacesv 

'  •  >  » 

.that  were  not  put  in  execution. 

If  we  may  credit  several  of  his  countrymen, 
who  were  perhaps  his  enemies,  it  would  appear 
that  he  had  twa  motives*  In  the  first  place,  he 
.wished  not  to  shake,,  by  disastrous  intelligence, 
the  little  firmness  which,  in  Russia,  Alexander 
was  generally,  but  erroneously  thought  to  possess. 
In  the  second,  as  he  was  anxious  that  his  des- 
patch should  arrive  on  the  very  name-day  of  his 
sovereign,  it  is  added  that  his  .object  was  to  ob- 
tain the  rewards  for  which  this  kind  of  anniversa- 
ries furnishes  occasion. 

But  at  Moscow  the  erroneous  impression  was 
of  short  continuance.  The  rumour  of  the  de« 
struction  of  half  his  army  was  almost  immediately 
propagated  in  that  city,  from  the  singular  commo^ 
tion  of  extraordinary  events,  which  has  been 
known  to  spread  almost  instantaneously  to  prodi- 
gious distances.  Still,  however,  the  language  of 
the  chiefs,  the  only  persons  who  durst  speak, 
continued  haughty  and  threatening:  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  trusting  to  it,  remained;  but  they 
were  every  day  more  and  more  tormented  by  a 
painful  .anxiety. .  Nearly  at  one  and  the  same 
moment,  they  were  transported  with  rage,  elevated 
with  hope,  and  overwhelmed  with  fear. 
.  At  one  of  those  moments  when,  either  prostrate 
before  the  altars,  or  in  their  own  houses  before  the 
images  of  their  saints,  they  had  no  hope  but  in 
heftven,  shouts  of  joy  suddenly  resounded :  the 
pj^ople  instantly  thronged  the  streets  and  public 
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places  to  learn  the  cause.  Intoxicated  with  joy, 
their  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  cross  of  the  principal 
church.  A  vulture  had  entangled  himself  in  the 
chains  which  supported  it  and  was  held  sus- 
pended by  them.  This  was  a  certain  presage  to 
minds  whose  natural  superstition  was  heightened 
by  extraordinary  anxiety;  it  was  thus  that  their 
Ood  would  seize  and  deliver  Nat)oleon  into  their 
power. 

Rostopchin  took  advantage  of  all  these  move- 
ments, which  he  excited  or  checked  according  as 
ihey  were  favourable  to  him  or  otherwise.  He 
caused  the  most  diminutive  to  be  selected  from 
the  prisoners  taken  from  the  enemy/ and  exhibited 
to  the  people,  that  the  latter  might  derive  courage 
from  the  sight  of  their  weakness:  and  yet  he 
emptied  Moscow  of  every  kind  of  supplies,  in 
Order  to  feed  the  vanquished,  and  to  famish  the 
cbiiquerots.  This  measure  was  easily  carried 
into  effect,  as  Moscow  was  provisioned  in  spring 
and  autumn  by  water  only,  and  in  winter  by 
sledges. 

He  was  still  preserving  with  a  remnant  of  hope 
the  order  that  was  necessary,  especially  in  such  a 
flight,  when  the  effects  of  the  disaster  at  Borodino 
appeared.  The  long  train  of  wounded,  their 
groans,  their  garments  and  linen  died  with  gore ; 
their  most  powerful  nobles  struck  and  overthrown 
like  the  others — all  this  was  a  novel  and  alarm* 
ing  sight  to  a  city  which  had  for  such  a  length  of 
time  been  exempt  from  the  horrors  of  war. .  The 
police   redoubled   its   activity;    but  the  terror 
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'  wKicti  'it  ei^dcited  could  hot  kmg  nifike  lil^ad  a^nlt 
a  still  greater  terror. 

Rostopchin  once  more  addressed  the  pe6ple. 
He  declared  that  ^' he  would  defend  Moscow  to  tile 
last  extremity ;  that  the  tribunals  were  already 
'  dosed,  but  that  was  of  no  consequence ;  <JMit  theve 
Was  no  occasion  for  tribunals  to  try  the  ghilty/* 
He  added,  that  '4n  two  days  he  would  grv^  the 
signal/'  He  recommended  to  the  people  to '''am 
themselves  with  hatchets,  and  especially  with 

^  three^pronged  forks,  as  the  Frendi  Wer6  nM 
heavier  than  a  sheaf  of  com."*  As  for  the  wounded, 
lie  said  he  should  cause  ^  masses  to  be  said  aiid 
the  water  to  be  blessed  in  order  to  their  dpeeiy 
recovery.  Next  day,^  he  added,  "he  c^oUd 
repair  to  Kutusoff,  to  take  final  measures  forest- 
terminating  the  enemy.    And  then,"  said  he;  ^*  we 

!  will  send  these  guests  to  the  devil;  x<^  will  dies- 

^  patch  the  perfidious  wretches;  and  fall  to  Wo#k  4o 
Reduce  them  to  powder." 

Kutusoff  had  in  fact  never  despaired  of  the  ed- 
vation  of  the  country.    After  employing  tbe  mffi- 

'  tia  during  the  battle  of  Borodino  to  carry  animu- 
nition  and  to  assist  the  wounded,  he  had  y^keX 

"  formed  with  them  the  third  rank  of  his  army.  At 
IMojaisk,  the  good  fe.ce  which  he  had  kept  «ip 
had  enabled  him  to  gain  sufficient  time  tp  milke 
an  orderly  retreat,  to  pick  his  woftaded,  to  aNn- 
don  such  as  were  incurable,  and  to  embarrass  (he 
enemy  8  army  with  them.  Subsequently  at  Zel* 
Icowo,  a  check  had  stopped  the  impetuoos  ^- 
vance  of  Murat.    At  length,  on  the  13fli  of  -Bep- 
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tember,  Moscow  beheld  the  fires  of  the  Russi^ 
bivouacs.  ' 

.  Th^re  the  national  pride,  an  ^4^^!^^P^i?  P^~ 
«iticm,  and  the  wqrks  with  which  it  was  streogti^- 
«]^ed,  aU  induced  a  belief  that  the  general  ^ad 
de^roiined  to  save  the  capital  or  to  peris|i  yrith 
it.  He  hesitated,  however,  and  whether  from 
policy  or  prudence,  he  at  length  abandoned  j(he 
governor  of  Moscow  to  his  full  responsibility. 

The  Russian  army  in  this  position  of  Fili,  iflt 
Irpnt  of  Moac/aw,  numbered  ninety*one  thousand 
nenj  six  thousand  of  whon^  were^cpssacks,  sixty- 
five  thousand  vete|E;ap  troops,  (the  relics  of  one 
k^a^d  and  twenty-one  thousand  engaged  at  ^e 
Ifofkwa,)  and  twenty  thousand  recruits,  arm^d 
Mf  with  i^usk^s  and  half  with  pikes. 

The  French  surmy,  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou* 
sand  strong  the  day  before  the  great  battle,  had 
lost  about  forjty  tbx)ii8and  men  at  Borodino,  and 
still  consisted  of  ninety  tho^usan^*  Some  regi- 
ments 09  the  march  a^d  the  divisions  of  Laborde 
and  Pino  bad  just  rejoined  it:  so  thatpn  its  arriv^al 
before  Moscow  it  Atill  ampunte^  to  pearly  one 
hundred  thousand  ^n.  Its  march  was  retarded 
by  six  hundred  and  seven  pieces  of  cannoif,  two 
thousand  five  hundred  artillery  carriages,  and  fivie 
thousand  ba^ggage  waggons;  it  had  no  more  ani- 
mation than  would  suffice  for  one  eiiigagemjent. 
Kutusoff  perhaps  calcul^d  the  disproportion  be- 
tween his  effective  force  and  ours.  On  this  pointy 
however,  nothing  but  conjecture  can  be  advanced. 
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or  be  aasigned  purely  military  motives  for  'biB 
retreats 

So  much  is  certain,  that  the  old  general .  de* 
ceived  the  governor  to  the  very  last  moment.  He 
even  swore  to  him  "  by  bis  grey  hair  that  he 
would  perish  with  him  before  Moscow,"  when  all 
at  once  the  governor  was  informed,  that  in  a 
council  of  war  held  at  night  in  the  camp,  it  had 
been  determined  to  abandon  the  capital  without 
a  battle. 

Rostopchin  was  incensed,  but  not  daunted  by 
this  intelligence.  There  was  now  no  time  to  ber 
lost,  no  farther  pains  were  taken  to  conceal  (root 
Moscow  the  fate  that  was  destined  for  it ;  indeed 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  dissemble  for  the  sake 
of  the  few  inhabitants  who  were  left;  'and  beaideii 
it  was  necessary  to  induce  them  to  seek  their 
safety  in  flight. 

At  night,  therefore,  emissaries  went  round, 
knocking  at  every  door  and  announcing  the  coqt 
flagration.  Fusees  were  introduced  at  every  fa*, 
vourable  aperture,  and  especially  into  the  shopa 
covered  with  iron  of  the  tradesmetts  quarter. 
The  fire  engines  were  carried  off :  the  desolation 
attained  its  highest  pitch,  and  each  individuate 
according  to  bis  disposition,  was  either  over* 
whelmed  with  distress  or  urged  to  a  decision. 
Most  of  those  who  were  left  formed  groups  in  the 
public  places;  they  crowded  together,  questioned 
each  other,  and  reciprocally  asked  advice :  many 
wandered  about  at  random,  some  depressed  with 
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terror,  otbers  in  a  fiigfatftil  state  of  exaspera^on. 
At  length  the  army,  the  last  hope  of  the  people,  de* 
serted  them :  the  troops  began  to  traverse  the  city, 
and  in 'their  retreat  they  hurried  along  with  them 
the  still  considerable  remnant  of  its  population. 

They  departed  by  the  gate  of  Kolomna,  sur-' 
rounded  by  a  multitude  of  women,  children,  and 
aged  persons  in  deep  affliction.  The  fields  werie 
dovered  with*  them.  They  fled  in  all  directions, 
by  every  path  across  the  country,  without  pro^ 
visions,  and  laden  with  such  of  their  eflectsas  in 
their  agitation  they  had  first  laid  their  hands  on. 
ftome,  for  want  of  horses,  had  harnessed  them* 
delves  to  carts,  and  thus  dragged  along  their' infant 
children;  a  sick  wife,  or  an  infirm  father,  in 
short,  whatever  they  held  most  dear.  The  woods 
afffbrded  them  shelter,  and  they  subsisted  on  the  ' 
charity  of  their  countrymen. 

On  that  day,  a  terrific  scene  terminated  thid 
melancholy  drama.  This,  die  last  day  of  Mdsbow, 
having  arrived,  Rostopchin  collected  together  all 
whom  he  had  been  able  to  retain  and  arm.  The 
prifions  were  thrown  open.  A  squalid  and  dis- 
gusting crew  tumultuously  issued  from  them. 
'Hiese  wretches  rushed  into  the  streets  with  & 
ferocious  joy.  Two  men,  a  Russian  and  a  French- 
nlan,  the  one  accused  of  treason,  the  other  of 
political  indiscretion,  were  selected  from  among 
this  horde,  and  dragged  before  Rostopchin,  who 
reproached  the  Russian  with  his  crime.  The 
latter  was  the  son  of  a  tradesman :  he  had  beeii 
apprehended  while  exciting  the  people  to  insur-^ 
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raction.  A  ciTcmnstance  which  occaaioaed  alarm 
was  the  discovery  that  he  belonged  to  a  sect  ef 
QenDfui  illumiiiati,  called  Martinists^  j»  society  of 
superstitious  independents.  His  audacity  had 
never  £uled  him  in  prison.  It  was  iinagined  ibr 
a  moment  that  the  spirit  of  equality  had  pene- 
trated into  Russia.  At  any  rate^  he  did  not  im* 
peach  any  accomplices. 

At  this  crisis  his  father  arrived.  It  was  ex- 
pected  that  he  would  intercede  for  his  son :  on 
the  contrary,  he  insisted  on  his  death.  The  gover- 
nor granted  him  a  few  moments,  that  he  might 
once  more  speak  to  and  ble^s  him.  ^*  What»  I!  I 
bless  a  traitor :"  exclaimed  the  enraged  Russian^ 
and  turning  to  his  son,  he,  with  a  horrid  voioe  and 
gesture,  pronounced  a  curse  upon  him. 

This  was  the  signal  for  his  execution.  The  poor 
wretch  was  struck  down  by  an  ill-directed  blow 
of  a  sabre.  He  fell,  but  wounded  only,  and  per- 
haps the  arrival  of  the  French  might  have  saved 
him,  had  not  the  people  perceived  that  he  was 
yet  alive.  They  forced  the  barriers,  fell  upon 
him,  and  tore  him  to  pieces. 

The  Frenchman  during  this  scene  was  petrified 
with  terror.  **  As  for  thee,"  said  Rostopcbin,  turn- 
ing towards  him,  **  being  a  Frenchman,  thou  canst 
not  but  wish  for  the  arrival  of  the  French  army : 
be  free,  then,  but  go  and  tell  thy  coi^ntryoiten, 
that  Russia  had  but  a  single  traitor,  and  that  he 
is  punished."  Then  addressing  himself  to  the 
wretdies  who  surrounded^  him,  he  called  them 
sons  of  Russia,  and  exhorted  them  to  make  atone- 
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netit  foe  llieir  ^admibff  by  mrving  their  coimtcy. 
tHe:was  the lastto  quit  that unfonunale  city,  aad 
her  then  rejoined  the  Rugsian  army* 

Prom  that  moment  the  mi^ty  Moscow  belonged 
neitfaer  to  the  Rasttans  nor  to  the  French^  but  to 
ikmt  guilty  horde,  whose  fury  was  directed  by 
a  iiaw  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  police.  They 
were  organized^  and  each  had  his  post  allotted  to 
him,  in  order  that  pillage,  fire,  and  devastation 
anight  commence  every  where  at  once* 
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That  very  day  (September  the  14th),  Napoleon, 
being  at  length  persuaded  that  Kutusoff  had  not 

*^iDwn  himself  on  hie  right  flank,  rejoined  his 

^advanced  guard.  He  mounted  his  luNrse  a  few 
teftg^ies  from  Moscow.    He  marched  3lowly  and 

^<2mitioQBly,  sending  scouts  before  him  to  examine 
the  woods  and  the  ravines,  and  to  ascend  all  the 

^eminences  to  look  out  for  the  enemy's  army.  A 
battle  was  expected:  the  ground  favoured  the 
opinion:    works  were  begun,  but  had  all  been 

t^bfilndoned,  and  we  experienced  not  the  slightest 

*iwiBtiance« 

At  length  the  last  eminence  only  remained  to 
be  passed :  it  is  contiguous  to  Moscow,  which  it 
eomuaads.    It  is  called  the  Hill  of  Salvation^  be- 

'<anse,  en  its  summit,  the  inhabitants,  at  sight  of 

'tfadr  holy  city,  eross  and  prostrate  themselves. 

Our  scouts  bftd  sepn  gained  the  top  of  this  hiU. 
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It  was  two  o'clock :  the  sun  caused  this  great  citv 
to  gKsten  with  a  thousand  colours.  Struck  with 
astonishment  at  the  sight,  they  paused,  exclaim- 
ing, "Moscow!  Moscow r  Every  one  quick- 
ened bis  pace;  the  troops  hurried  on  in  dfsorder; 
and  the  whole  army,  clapping  their  hands,  re- 
peated with  transport,  "  Moscow  !  Moscow  T 
just  as  sailors  shout  *\  Land !  land  f*  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  long  and  toilsome  voyaige. 

At  the  sight  of  this  gilded  city,  of  this  brilliant 
knot  uniting  Asia  and  Europe,  of  this  magnificent 
emporium  of  the  luxury,  the  manners,  and  the 
arts  of  the  two  fairest  divisions  of  the  globe,  we 
stood  still  in  proud  contemplation.  What  a  glo- 
rious day  had  now  arrived !  It  would  furnish  the 
grandest,  the  most  brilliant  recollection  of  our 
whole  lives.  We  felt  that  at  this  moment  all  oUr 
actions  would  engage  the  attention  of  the  asto- 
nished universe ;  and  that  every  one  of  our  move- 
ments, however  trivial,  would  be  recorded  by 
history. 

On  this  immense  and  imposing  theatre  we 
marched,  accompanied,  as  it  were,  by  the  accla- 
mations of  all  nations :  proud  of  exalting  our  grate- 
ful age  atbove  all  other  ages,  we  already  beheld  it 
great  from  our  greatness,  and  completely  irradi- 
ated by  our  glory. 

At  our  return,  already  so  ardently  wished  fo^, 
with  what  almost  respectful  consideration,  widi 
what  enthusiasm  should  we  be  received  by  Cdr 
wives,  our  countrymten,  and  even  by  otir  parents'! 
We  should  form,  during  the  rest  <3f  bur  tiVUs,'  a 
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.  partictilar  olas^  of  bei]ig8;  at  whom  they  would 
not  look  but  with  astomshment,  to  whom  they 
would  not  listen  but  with  mingled  curiosity:  and 
admiration  I  Crowds  would  throng  about  us  wher- 
ever we  passed ;  they  would  ^  catch  up  our  most 
unmeaning  words.  This  miraculous  conquest 
would  surround  us  with  a  halo  of  glory :  hence- 
forward people  would  fancy  that  they  breathed 
about  us  an  air  of  prodigy  and  wonder. 
:  When  these  proud  thoughts*  gave  place  to  more 
moderate  sentiments,  we  said  to  ourselves,  that 
this  was  the  promised  term  of  our  labours;  that 
at  length  we  should  pause,  since  we  could  no 
longer  be  surpassed  by  ourselves,  .^^ter  &  noble 
expedition,  the  worthy  parallel  to  that  of  Egypt, 
imd  the  successful  rival  of  all  the  great  and  glo- 
rious wars  of  antiquity. 

At  that  moment,  dangers,  sufferings  were  all 
forgotten.  Was  it  possible  to  purchase  too  dearly 
the  proud  felicity  of  being  able  to  say,  during  the 
rest  of  life,  '^  I  belonged  to  the  army  of  Moscow!" 

Well,  comrades,  even  now,  amidst  our  abaser 
meat,  and  though  it  dfites  from  that  fatal  city,  is 
not  this  reflexion  of  a  noble  exultation  sufficiently 
.powerful  to  console  us,  and  to  make  us  proudly 
hold  np  our  heads,  bowed  down  by  misfortune  ? 

Napoleon  himself  hastened  up.  He  paused  in 
transport :  an  exclamation  of  joy  escaped  his  lips. 
Ever  since  the  gfeat  battle,  the  discontented  mar- 
shfds  had  shunned  him :  but  at  the  sight  of  cap- 
tive .Moscow,  at  the  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of 
a  flag  of  truce,  struck  with  so  important  a  result. 
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and  mtoxieated  with  all  the  enthuftiamn  of  glory, 
they  forgot  their  grieraneeii.  They  pnessed  around 
the  emperor,^  p^yiiig  homage  to  hiift  good  fortune; 
and  already  tempted  to  attribute  to  hid  genius  the 
little  pains  he  had  taken  on  the  7th  to  complete 
his  victory. 

Bu%  in  Napoleon  first  emotions  were  of  short 
duration.  He  had  too  much  to  thinlc  of,  to  indulge 
his  sensations  for  any  length  of  time.  His  first 
eitclamation  was :  '*  There,  at  last,  is  that  famous 
city  !•*  and  the  second :  *'  It  was  high  time!" 

His  eyes,  fixed  on  that  capital,  already  eirpress- 
ed  nothing  but  impatience!  in  it  he  beheld  in 
imagination  the  whole  Russian  empire.  Its  walh 
enclosed  all  his  hopes, — peace,  the  expenses  of* 
the  war,  immortal  glory :  his  eage^  locdts  liierie^^ 
fore  intently  watched  aJI  its  outlets.  When  WiH- 
its  gates  at  length  open  ?  When  shall  he  see  that 
deputation  come  forth,  which  will  place  its  wetddi'/ 
its  population,  its  senate,  and  the  principal  of  the 
Russian  nobility  at  our  disposal  ?  Henceforth  that 
enterprise  in  which  he  had  so  rashly  engaged,' 
brought  to  a  successful  termination  by  diht  iof 
boldness,  w31  pass  for  the  result  of  a  high  cottbi* 
nation ;  his  imprudence  for  greatness :  henceftfth 
his  victory  at  the  Moilkwa,  incomplete  as  it  wa^ 
wilf  be  deemed  bis  greatest  achievement  Thns 
all  that  might  have  turned  to  his  ruin  will  cdntri^ 
bute  to  his  glory :  that  day  would  begin  to  decide 
whether  he  was  the  greatest  man  in  the  world,  or 
the  most  rash;  in  short,  whether  he  had  raised 
himself  an  altar,  or  dug  himself  a  gmve. 
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Anxiety^  however,  soon  began  to  take  posBe3* 
sion  of  bis  mind.  On  his  left  and  right  he  already 
beheld  Prince  Eugene  and  Poniatowski  approadi- 
ing  the  hostile  city ;  Murat,  with  his  scouts^  had' 
already  reached  the  entrance  of  the  suburbs^  dbd 
yet  no  deputation  appeared :  an  officer,  sent  by 
Miloradowitch,  merely  came  to  declare  that  his 
general  would  set  fire  to  the  city,  if  his  rear  w^ts 
not  allowed  time  to  evacuate  it. 

Napoleon  granted  every  demand.  The  first 
troops  of  the  two  armies  were,  for  a  short  time, 
intermingled^  Murat  was  recognized  by  the  Cos- 
sacks, who,  fistmiliar  as  the  nomadic  tribes,  and 
expressive  as  the  people  of  the  south,  thronged 
around  him :  then,  by  tiieir  gestures  and  excla* 
mations,  they  extolled  his  valour  and  intoxicated 
him  with  their  admiration.  The  king  took  the 
watches  of  his  officers,  tnd  distributed  them  among 
these  barbarous  warriors.  One  of  them  called  him 
his  hettman. 

Murat  was  for  a  moment  tempted  to  believe 
that  in  these  officers  he  should  find  a  new  Ma» 
zeppa,  or  that  he  himself  should  become  one :  he 
imagined  that  he  had  gained  them  over.  This 
momentary  armistice,  under  the  actual  circum* 
stances,  sustained  the  hopes  of  Napoleon,  such 
need  had  he  to  delude  himself.  He  was  thus 
.  amused  for  two  hours. 

Meanwhile  the  day  was  declining,  and  Moscow 
continued  dull,  silent,  and  as  it  were  inanimate. 
The  anxiety  of  the  emperor  increased;  the  impa- 
tience of  the  soldiers  became  more  difficult  to  be 
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repressed.  '    Some  officers  ventured  Mrithin  the 
walls  of  the  city.     '*  Moscow  is  deserted !" 

At  this  intelligeiice,  which  he  angrily  refused 
to  credit,  Napoleon  descended  the  Hill  of  Salva- 
tion,  and  approached  the  Moskwa  and  the  Doro- 
gomilow  gate.  He  paused  once  more,  but  in 
vain,  at  the  entry  of  that  barrier.  Murat  urged 
him.  "  Well!"  replied  he,  "  enter  then,  since 
they  wish  it!"  He  recommended  the  strictest 
discipline;  he  still  indulged  hopes. •  ^*  Perhaps 
these  inhabitants  do  not  even  know  how  to  sur** 
render :  for  here  every  thing  is  new ;  they  to  us,* 
and  we  to  them." 

Reports  now  began  to  succeed  each  other :  they 
all  agreed.  Some  Frenchmen/ inhabitants  of  Moa^ 
cow,  ventured  to  quit  the  hiding-place  which  finr 
some  days  had  concealed  them  froin  the  fury  of 
the  populace,  and  confirmed  the  fatal  tidings.  The 
emperor  called  Daru.  *'  Moscow  deserted !"  ex- 
claimed he :  ^*  what  an  improbable  story  1  We 
must  know  the  truth  of  it.  Go  and  bring  me  the 
boyars."  He  imagined  that  those  men,  stiff  with 
pride,  or  paralysed  with  terror,  werb  fixed  motion- 
less in  their  houses:  and  he/ who  had  hitherto 
been  always  met  by  the  submission  of  the  van-r 
quished,  provoked  their  confidence,  and.  antici- 
pated their  prayers. 

How,  indeed,  was  it  possible  for  faim  to  per- 
suade himself,  that  so  many  magnificent  palaces, 
so  many  splendid  temples,  $o  many  rich  mercan-^ 
tile  establishments,  were  forsaken'  by  their  owners, 
like  the  paltry  hamlets  through  which  he  had  re- 
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cently  passed.  Darus  mission  however  was 
fruitless.  Not  a  Muscovi^  was  to  be  seen ;  not 
the  least  smoke  rose  from  a  single  chimney ;  not 
the  slightest  noise  issued  from  this  immense 
and  populous  city;  its  three  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  seemed  to  be  struck  dumb  and  motion* 
less  by  enchantment :  it  was  the  silence  of  the 
desert  t 

But  such  was  the  incredulity  of  Napoleon^  that 
he  was  not  yet  convinced,  and  waited  for  farther 
information.  At  length  an  officer,  determined  tq  • 
gratify  kim,  or  persuaded  that  whatever  the  Em* 
peror  willed  must  necessarily  be  accomplished^ 
eirtered  the  city,  seized  five  or  six  vagabonds, 
diove  them  before  his  horse  to  the  Emperor,  and 
imagined  that  he  had  brought  him  a  deputatioiji. 
From  the  first  words  they  uttered.  Napoleon 
disoovered  that  the  persons  before  him  were  only 
indigent  kbourers. 

It  was  not  till  then  that  he  ceased  to  doubt  the 
entire  evacuation  of  Moscow,  and  lost  all  the  hopes 
that  he  had  built  upon  it.  He  shrugged  his  shoulr 
ders,  and  with  that  contemptuous  look  with  which 
he  met  every  thing  that  crossed  his  wishes,  he 
exclaimed,  ''  Ah !  the  Russians  know  not  yet  the 
effect  which  the  taking  of  their  capital  will  pro* 
duce  upon  them !" 


VOL.  n. 
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CHAP.  V, 

It  was  now  an  hour  since  Murat^  and  (he  long 
and  close  column  of  his  cavalry,  had  Altered  Mos- 
cow ;  they  penetrated  into  that  gigantic  body,  as 
yet  untouched,  but  inanimate.  Struck  with  pro* 
found  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  this  complete 
solitude,  they  replied  to  the  taciturnity  of  this 
modem  Thebes,  by  a  silence  equally  solemn. 
These  warriors  listened,  with  a  secret  shuddering, 
to  the  steps  of  their  horses  resounding  alone,  amid 
these  deserted  palaces.  They  were  astoni^ed 
to  hear  nothing  but  themselves  amid  such  nume* 
rous  habitations.  No  one  thou^t  of  stopping  or 
of  plundering,  either  from  prudence,  ov  because 
great  civilized  nations  respect  themselves  in  ene* . 
mies'  capitals,  in  the  presence  of  those  great  cen- 
ters of  civilization. 

Meanwhile  they  were  silently  observing  that 
mighty  city,  which  would  have  been  truly  re- 
markable had  they  met  with  it  in  a  flourishing 
and  populous  country,  but  which  was  still  more 
astonishing  in  these  deserts.  It  was  like  a  rick 
and  brilliant  oasis.  They  had  at  first  been  struck 
by  the  sudden  view  of  so  many  magnificent  pa^^ 
laces ;  but  they  now  perceived  that  they  were  in- 
termingled with  mean  cottages;  a  circumstance 
which  indicated  the  want  of  gradation  between  the 
classes,  and  that  luxury  was  not  generated  there, 
as  in  other  countries,  by  industry,  but  preceded  it; 
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wheteas,  in  tlie  natural  ordeti  it  ought  to  be  ita 
more  or  lesSi  necesfiary  consequence. 

Here  more  especially  prevailed  inequality — ^ 
that  bane  of  all  human  society,  which  produces 
pride  in  sonte,  debasement  in  others,  corruption 
in  all.  And  yet  such  a  generous  abandonment  of 
every  dnng  demonstrated  that  this  excessive  lux-i 
ury,  as  yet  however  entirely  borrowed,  bad  not 
rendered  these  nobles  effeminate. 

They  thus  advanced,  sometimes  agitated  by 
surprise,  at  others  by  pity^  and  more  frequently 
by  a  noble  enthusiasm.  Several  cited  events  of 
the  great  conquests  which  history  has  handed 
down  to  us ;  but  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
dulging their  pride,  not  to  draw  lessons  from 
them ;  for  they  thought  themselves  too  lofty  and 
beyoad  all  comparison :  they  had  left  behind  them 
all  the  conquerors  of  antiquity.  They  were  ex- 
alted by  that  which  is  second  to  virtue  only,  by 
glory.  Then  succeeded  melancholy ;  either  from 
the  exhaustion  consequent  on  so  many  sensations, 
or  the  effect  of  the  operation  produced  by  such  an 
immeasurable  elevation,  and  of  the  seclusion  in 
which  we  were  wandering  on  that  hight,  whence  we 
beheld  immensity,  infinity,  in  which  our  weakness 
was  lost :  for  the  higher  we  ascend,  the  more  the 
honmn  expands,  and  the  more  conscious  we  be* 
come  of  our  own  insignificance. 

Amid  these  reflexions,  which  were  favoured  by 
a  slow  pace,  the  report  of  fire-arms  was  all  at  once 
heard :  the  column  halted.    Its  last  horses  still 

covered  the  fields ;   its  centre  was  in  one  of  the 
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longest  streets  of  the  city ;  its  head  had  reached 
the  Kremlin.  The  gates  of  that  citadel  appeared 
to  be  closed.  Ferocious  cries  issued  from  within 
it:  men  and  women,  of  savage  and  disgusting 
aspect,  appeared  fully  armed  on  its  walls.  In  a 
state  of  filthy  inebriety,  they  uttered  the  most  hor- 
rible imprecations.  Murat  sent  them  an  amicable 
message,  but  to  no  purpose.  It  was  found  neces^ 
sary  to  employ  cannon  to  break  open  the  gate. 

We  penetrated  partly  without  opposition,  partly 
by  force,  among  these  wretches.  One  of  them 
rushed  close  to  the  king,  and  endeavoured  to  kill 
one  of  his  officers.  It  was  thought  sufficient  to 
disarm  him,  but  he  again  fell  upon  his  victim, 
rolled  him  on  the  ground,  and  attempted  to  suffo- 
cate him ;  and  even  after  his  arms  were  seized  and 
held,  he  still  strove  to  tear  him  with  his  teeth. 
These  were  the  only  Muscovites  who  had  waited 
our  .coming,  and  who  seemed  to  have  been  left 
behind  as  a  savage  and  barbarous  token  of  the 
pational  hatred. 

.  It  was  easy  to  perceive,  however,  that  there 
was  no  unison  in  this  patriotic  fury.  Five  hundred 
recruits,  who  had  been  forgotten  in  the  Kremlin, 
beheld  this  scene  without  stirring.  At  the  first 
summons  they  dispersed.  Farther  on,  we  over* 
took  a  convoy  of  provisions,  the  escort  of  which 
immediately  threw  down  its  arms.  Several  thou* 
sand  stragglers  and  deserters  from  the  enemy, 
voluntarily  remained  in  the  power  of  our  advanced 
guard.  The  latter  left  to  the  corps  which  followed 
the  task  of  picking  them  up ;  and  these  to  others. 
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and  so  on :  hence  they  remained  at  liberty  in  the 
midst  of  us^  till  the  conflagration  and  pillage  of 
the  city  having  reminded  them  of  their  duty,  and 
rallied  them  all  in  one  general  feeling  of  antipa- 
thy, they  went  and  rejoined  Kutusoff. 

Murat,  who  had  been  stopped  but  a  few  mo- 
ments by  the  KremUn,  dispersed  this  crew  which 
he  despised.  Ardent  and  indefatigable  as  in  Italy 
and  Egypt,  after  a  march  of  nine  hundred  leagues, 
and  sixty  battles  fought  to  reach  Moscow,  he  tra- 
versed that  proud  city  without  deigning  to  halt 
in  it,  and  pursuing  the  Russian  rear-guard,  he 
boldly,  and  without  hesitation,  took  the  road  for 
Wladimir  and  Asia. 

Several  thousand  Cossacks,  with  four  pieces  of 
cannon,  were  retreating  in  that  direction.  The 
armistice  was  at  an  end.  Murat,  tired  of  this 
peace  of  half  a  day,  immediately  ordered  it  to  be 
broken  by  a  discharge  of  carbines.  But  our  ca- 
valry considered  the  war  as  finished  ;  Moscow 
appeared  to  them  to  be  the  term  of  it,  and  the 
advanced  posts  of  the  two  empires  were  unwilling 
to  renew  hostilities.  A  fresh  order  arrived,  and 
the  same  hesitation  prevailed.  At  length  Murat, 
irritated  at  this  disobedience,  gave  his  orders  in 
person ;  and  the  firing,  with  which  he  seemed  to 
threaten  Asia,  but  which  was  not  destined  to 
cease  till  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  was 
renewed. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Napoleon  did  not  enter  Moscow  till  after  dark. 
He  stopped  in  one  of  the  first  houses  of  the  Doro* 
gomilow  suburb.  There  he  appointed  Marshal 
Mortimer  governor  of  thsft  capital.  "  Above  all," 
said  he  to  him,  ''  no  pillage  ?  For  this  you  shall 
be  answerable  to  me  with  your  life.  Defend 
Moscow  against  all,  whether  friend  or  foe." 

That  night  was  a  gloomy  one :  sinister  reports 
followed  one  upon  the  heels  of  another.  Some 
Frenchmen,  resident  in  the  country,  and  even  a 
Russian  officer  of  police,  came  to  denounce  the 
conflagration.  He  gave  all  the  particulars  of  the 
preparations  for  it.  The  Emperor,  alarmed  by 
these  accounts^  strove  in  vain  to  take  some  rest. 
He  called  every  moment,  and  had  the  fatal  tidings 
repeated  to  him.  He  nevertheless ,  entrenched 
himself  in  his  incredulity,  till  about  two  in  the 
morning,  when  he  was  informed  that  the  fire  had 
actually  broken  out. 

It  was  at  the  exchange,  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  in  its  richest  qtfarter.  He  instantly  issued 
orders  upon  orders.  As  soon  as  it  was  light,  he 
himself  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  threatened  the 
young  guard  and  Mortier.  The  Marshal  pointed 
out* to  him  soine  houses  covered  with  iron;  they 
were  closely  shut  up,  still  untouched  and  uninjured 
without,  and  yet  a  black  smoke  was  already  issuing 
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from  them.      Napoleon  pensively   entered    the 
Kremlin. . 

At  the  sight  of  this  half  Gothic  and  half  modem 
palace  of  the  Ruriks  and  the  Romanofs,  of  their 
throne  still  standing,  of  the  cross  of  the  great  Ivan, 
and  of  the  finest  part  of  the  city,  vrhich  is  over- 
looked by  the  Kremlin,  and  which  the  flames,  as 
yet  confined  to  the  bazaar,  seemed  disponed  to 
spare,  his  former  hopes  revived.  His  ambition  was 
flattered  by  this  conqaest  ''  At  length  then,"  he 
exclaimed,  **  I  am  in  Moscow,  in  the  ancient  pa* 
lace  of  the  Czars>  in  the  Kremlin !"  He  examined 
every  part  of  it  with  pride,  curiosity,  and  gratifi- 
cation. 

He  required  a  statement  of  the  resources  af- 
forded by  the  city ;  and  in  this  brief  moment  given 
to  hope,  he  sent  proposals  of  peace  to  the  Em- 
peror Alexander.  A  superior  officer  of  the  enemy's 
had  just  been  found  in  the  great  hospital ;  he  was 
charged  with  the  delivery  of  this  letter.  It  was 
by  the  baleful  light  of  the  flames  of  the  bazaar  that 
Napoleon  finished  it,  and  the  Russian  departed. 
He  was  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  news  of  this  dis- 
aster to  his  sovereign,  whose  only  answer  was  this 
conflagration. 

Day-light  favoured  the  efibrts  of  the  Duke  of 
Treviso,  to,  subdue  the  fire.  The  incendiaries 
kept  themselves  concealed.  Doubts  were  enter- 
tained of  their  existence.  At  length,  strict  injunc- 
tions being  issued,  order  restored,  and  alarm  sus- 
pended, each  took  possession  of  a  commodious 
house,  or  sumptuous  palace,  under  the  idea  of 
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tbere  finding  comforts  that  had  been  dMtly  ^r^ 
chased  by  long  and  excessive  privations. 

Two  officers  had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  one 
of  the  buildings  of  the  Kremlin.  The  view  hence 
embraced  the  north  and  west  of  the  city.  About 
midnight  they  were  awakened  by  an  extraordinary 
light.  They  looked  and  beheld  palaces  filled  with 
flames,  which  at  first  merely  illuminated,  but 
presently  consumed  these  elegant  and  noble  struc* 
tures.  They  observed  that  the  north  wind  drove 
these* flames  directly  towards  the  Kremlin,  and 
became  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  that  fortress  in 
which  the  flower  of  their  army  and  its  commander 
reposed.  They  were  apprehensive  also  for  the 
surrounding  housfes,  where  our  soldiers,  attendants^ 
and  horses,  weary  and  exhausted,  tvere  doubtless 
buried  in  profound  sleep.  Sparks  and  burning 
fragments  were  already  flying  over  the  roc^  of 
the  Kremlin,  when  the  wind,  shifting  item  north 
to  west,  blew  them  in  another  direction* 

One  of  these  officers,  relieved  from  apprehen-* 
sion  respecting  his  corps,  then  composed  himself 
again  to  sleep,  exclaiming,  *'  Let  others  look  to  it 
now ;  'tis  no  afiair  of  ours."  For  such  was  the 
unconcern  produced  by  the  multiplicity  of  events 
and  misfortunes,  and  such  the  selfishness  arising 
from  excessive  suffering  and  figitigue,  that  they  left 
to  each  only  just  strength  and  feeling  sufficient  for 
his  personal  service  and  preservation. 

It  was  not  long  before  fresh  and  vivid  lights 
again  awoke  them.    They  beheld  other  flames 
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tiBUi^  porecisely  in  the  new  direction  wUch  tlie 
wind  had  taken  towaards  the  Kremlin,  and  they 
cursed  French  impendence  and  want  of  discipline, 
to  which  they  imputed  this  disaster.  But  three 
times  did  the  wind  thus  change  from  north  to 
west,  and  three  times  did  these  hostile  fires,  as  if 
obstinately  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  imperial 
cfoarters,  appear  eager  to  follow  this  new  direction. 

At  this  sight  a  strong  suspicion  seized  their 
minds.  Can  the  Muscovites,  aware  of  our  rash 
and  thoughtless  negligence,  have  conceived  the 
hope  of  burning  with  Moscow  our  soldiers,  heavy 
with  wine,  fatigue  and  sleep ;  or  rather,  have  they 
dared  to  imagine  that  they  should  involve  Napo- 
leon in  this  catastrophe ;  that  the  loss  of  such  a 
man  would  be  fully  equivalent  to  that  of  their 
capital ;  that  it  was  a  result  sufficiently  important 
to  justify  the  sacrifice  of  all  Moscow  to  obtain  it ; 
that  perhaps  Heaven,  in  order  to  grant  them  so 
signal  a  victory,  had  decreed  so  great  a  sacrifice ; 
and  lastly,  that  so  immense  a  colossus  required  a 
not  less  immense  funeral  pile  ? 

Whether  this  was  their  plan  we  cannot  tell,  but 
nothing  less  than  the  Emperor's  good  fortune  was 
required  to  prevent  its  being  realized.  In  fact, 
not  only  did  the  Kremlin  contain,  unknown  to  us, 
a  magazine  of  gunpowder ;  but  that  very  night, 
the  guards,  asleep  and  carelessly  posted,  suffered 
a  whole  park  of  artillery  to  enter  and  draw  up 
under  the  windows  of  Napoleon. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  furious  flames 
were  driven  from  all  quarters  with  the  greatest 
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violence  towards  the  Kremlin ;  for  the  wind,  at- 
tracted DO  doubt  by  this  vast  combiuition,  in- 
creased every  moment  in  strength.  The  flower 
of  the  army  and  the  Emperor  would  have  been 
destroyed,  if  but  one  of  the  brands  that  flew  over 
our  heads  had  alighted  on  one  of  the  powder- 
waggons.  Thus  upon  each  of  the  sparks  that 
were  for  several  hours  floating  in  the  air,  depended 
the  fate  of  the  whole  army. 

At  length  the  day,  a  gloomy  day,  appeared  :  it 
came  to  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  and  to 
deprive  it  of  its  brilliancy.  Many  of  the  officers 
sought  refuge  in  the  halls  of  the  palace.  The 
chiefs,  and  Mortimer  himself,  overcome  by  the  fire 
with  which,  for  thirty  six  hours,  they  hnd  been 
contending,  there  dropped  down  from  &tigae  and 
despair. 

They  said  nothing  and  we  accused  ourselves. 
Most  of  us  imagined  that  want  of  discipline  in  our 
troops  and  intoxication  had  begun  the  disaster, 
and  that  the  high  wind  had  completed  it.  We 
viewed  ourselves  with  a  sort  of  disgust.  The  cry 
of  horror  which  all  Europe  would  not  fail  to  set 
up  terrified  us.  Filled  with  consternation  by  so 
tremendous  a  catastrophe,  we  accosted  each  other 
twith  downcast  looks :  it  sullied  our  glory ;  it  de- 
prived us  of  the  fruits  of  it ;  it  threatened  our 
present  and  our  future  existence;  we  were  now 
but  an  army  of  criminals,  whom  Heaven  and  the 
civilized  world  would  severely  judge.  From  these 
overwhelming  thoughts  and  paroxysms  of  rage 
against  the  incendiaries,  we  were  roused  ooly  by 
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an  eagerness; to  obtain  intelligence;  and  all  the 
accounts  begaik  to  aooose  the  Russians  alone  of 
this  disaster. 

In  fact;  oflfeers  arrived  from  all  quarters,  and 
they  all  agreed.  The  yery  first  night,  that  of  the 
14th,  a  fire-balloon  had  settled  on  the  palace  of 
Prince  Trubetskoi,  and  consumed  it :  this  was  a 
signal*  Fire  had  been  immediately  set  to  the 
Exchange :  Russian  police  soldiers  had  been  seen 
stirring  it  up  with  tarred  lances.  Here  howitzer 
shells,  perfidiously  placed,  had  discharged  them- 
selves* in  the  stoves  of  several  houses,  and  wounded 
the  military  who  crowded  round  them.  Retiring 
to  other  quarters  which  were  still  standing, 
they  sought  fresh  retreats ;  but  when  they  were 
on  tlie  point  of  entering  houses  closely  shut  up 
and  uninhabited,  they  had  heard  faint  .explosions 
within ;  these  were  succeeded  by  a  light  smoke, 
wiiich  immediately  became  thick  and  black,  then 
reddish,  and  lastly  the  colour  of  fire,  and  pre- 
sently the  whole  edifice  was  involved  in  flames. 

All  had.  seen  hideous-looking  men,  covered  with 
rags,  and  women  resembling  furies,  wandering 
among  these  flames,  and  completing  a  frightful 
image  of  the  infernal  regions.  These  wretches, 
intoxicated  with  wine  and  the  success  of  their 
crimes,  no  longer  took  any  pains  to  conceal  them- 
selves :  they  proceeded  in  triumph  through  the 
blazing  streets;  they  were  caught,  armed  with 
torches,  assiduously  striving  to  spread  the  confla- 
gration: it  was  necessary  to  strike  down  their 
hands  with  sabres  to  oblige  them  to  loose  their 
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hold.  It  was  said  that  these  banditti  had  been 
released  from  prison  by  the  Russian  generals  for 
the  purpose  of  burning  Moscow ;  and  that  in  fact 
so  grand,  so  extreme  a  resolution  could  have  been 
adopted  only  by  patriotism  and  executed  only  by 
•guilt. 

Orders  were  immediately  issued  to  shoot  all 
the  incendiaries  on  the  spot.  The  army  was  on 
foot.  The  old  guard  which  exclusively  occupied 
one  part  of  the  Kremlin,  was  under  arms :  the 
baggage,  and  the  horses  ready  loaded,  filled  the 
courts ;  we  were  struck  dumb  with  astonishment, 
fatigue  and  disappointment,  on  witnessing  the 
destruction  of  such  excellent  quarters.  Though 
masters  of  Moscow,  we  were  forced  to  go  and 
bivouac  without  provisions  outside  its  gates. ^ 

While  our  troops  were  yet  struggling  with  the 
conflagration,  and  the  army  was  disputing  their 
prey  with  the  flames.  Napoleon,  whose  sleep  none 
had  dared  to  disturb  during  the  night,  was  awoke 
by  the  two-fold  light  of  day  and  of  the  fire* 
His  first  feeling  was  that  of  irritation,  and  he 
would  have  commanded  the  devouring  element ; 
but  he  soon  paused  and  yielded  to  impossibility. 
Surprised  that  when  he  had  struck  at  .the  heart  of 
an  empire,  he  should  find  there  any  other  senti- 
ment than  submission  and  terror,  he  felt  himself 
vanquished,  and  surpassed  in  determination. 

This  conquest,  for  which  he  had  3acrificed  every 
thing,  was  like  a  phantom  which  he  had  pursued, 
and  which  at  the  moment  when  he  imagined  he 
had  grasped  it,  vanished  in  a  mingled  mass  of 
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smoke  and  flame.  He  was  then  seized  with  ex-* 
treme  agitation ;  he  seemed  to  foe  consumed  by 
the  fires  which  surrounded  him.  He  rose  every 
moment^  paced  to  and  fro,  and  again  sat  down 
abruptly.  He  traversed  his  apartments  with  quick 
steps :  his  sudden  and  vehement  gestures  betrayed 
painful  uneasiness :  he  quitted,  resumed,  and  again 
quitted,  an  urgent  occupation,  to  hasten  to  the 
windows  and  watch  the  progress  of  the  conflagra- 
tion. Short  and  incoherent  exclamations  burst 
from  his  labouring  bosom.  **  What  a  tremendous 
spectacle ! — It  is  their  own  work ! — So  many  pa- 
laces ! — ^What  extraordinary  resolution ! — What 
men ! — ^These  are  Scythians  indeed !" 

Between  the  fire  and  him  there  was  an  exten- 
sive vacant  space,  then  the  Moskwa  and  its  two 
quays ;  and  yet  the  panes  of  the  windows  against 
which  he  leaned  felt  already  burning  to  the 
touch,  and  the  constant  exertions  of  sweepers, 
placed  on  the  iron  roofs  of  the  palace,  were  not 
sufficient  to  keep  them  clear  of  the  numerous 
flakes  of  fire  which  alighted  upon  them. 

At  this  moment  a  rumour  was  spread  that  the 
Kremlin  was  undermined :  this  was  confirmed,  it 
was  said,  by  Russians,  and  by  written  documents. 
Some  of  his  attendants  were  beside  themselves 
with  fear ;  while  the  military  awaited  unmoved 
what  the  orders  of  the  Emperor  and  fate  should 
decree  :  And  to  this  alarm  the  Emperor  replied 
only  with  a  smile  of  incredulity. 

But  he  still  walked  convulsively ;  he  stopped 
at  every  window,  and  beheld  the  terrible,  the  vie- 
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toriou^  etement  furioiMly  consumiag'  hia  briilMit 
conquest ;  setziag  all  the  bridges,  all  the  aYenues 
to  his  fortress,  inclosing,  and  as  it  were  besieging 
him  in  it ;  spreading  every  moment  among  the 
neighbouring  houses ;  and,  reducing  liim  within 
narrower  and  narrower  limits,  confining  him  at 
length  to  the  site  of  the  Kremlin  alone. 

We  already  breathed  nothing  but  smoke  and 
ashes.  Night  approadied,  and  was  about  to  add 
darkness  to  our  danger^  :  the.  equinoxial  gales,  in 
alliance  with  the  Russians,  increased  in  violence. 
The  King  of  Naples  and  Prince  Eugene  hastened 
to  the  spot :  in  company  with  the  Prince  of  Neuf- 
ch&tel  they  made  their  way  to .  the.  Emperor,  and 
urged  him  by  their  entreaties,  their  gestures,  and 
on  their  knees,  and  insisted  on  removing  him  from 
this  scene  of  desolation.    All  was  in  vain. 

Napoleon,  in  possession  of  the  palace  of  the 
Csars,  was  bent  on  not  yielding  that  conquest  even 
to  the  conflagration,  when  all  at  once  the  shout 
of  ''  the  Kremlin  is  on  fire !''  passed  froca  mouth 
to  mouth,  and  roused  us  from  the  contemplative 
stupor  with  which  we  had  been  seized.  The  Em- 
peror went  out  to  ascertain  the  danger*  Twice 
had  the  fixe  comm^unicated  to  the  building  in  which 
he  was,  and  twice  had  it  been  extinguished ;  but 
the  tower  of  the  arsenal  was  still  burning.  A  sol* 
dier  of  the  police  had  been  found  in  it.  He  was 
brought  in,  and  Napoleon  caused  him  to  be  inter* 
rogated  in  his  presence.  This  man  was  the  incen^ 
diary:  he  had  executed  his  commission  at  the 
signal  given  by  his  chief.     It  was  evident  that 
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every  thing  was  devoted  to  destruction^  the  an- 
dent  and  sacred  Kremlin  itself  not  excepted. 

The  gestures  of  the  Emperor  betokened  disdain 
and  vexation :  the  wretch  was  hurried  into  the 
first  court,  where  the  eniaged  grenadiers  dis- 
patched him  with  their  bayonets. 
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This  incident  had  decided  Napoleon.  He  has- 
tily descended  the  northern  staircase,  famous  for 
the  massacre  of  the  Strelitzes,  and  desired  to  be 
conducted  out  of  the  city,  to  the  distance  of  a 
league  on  the  road  to  Petersburgh,  toward  the 
imperial  palace  of  Petrowsky. 

But  we  were  encircled  by  a  sea  of  fire,  which 
blocked  up  all  the  gates  of  the  citadel,  and  frus- 
trated the  first  attempts  that  were  made  to  depart. 
After  some  search,  we  discovered  a  postern  gate 
leading  between  the  rocks  to  the  Moskwa.  It 
was  by  this  narrow  passage  that  Napoleon,  his 
officers  and  guard  escaped  from  the  Kremlin.  But 
what  had  they  gained  by  this  movement  ?  They 
had  approached  nearer  to  the  fire,  and  could  nei- 
ther retreat  nor  remain  where  they  were;  and 
bow  were  they  to  advance  ?  how  force  a  passage 
through  the  waves  of  this  ocean  of  flame  ?  Those 
who  had  traversed  the  city,  stunned  by  the  tem- 
pest, and  blinded  by  the  ashes,  could  not  find 
their  way,  since  the  streets  themselves  were  no 
longer  distinguishable  amidst  smoke  and  ruins.     . 
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There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  roaring  of 
the  flames  around  us  became  every  moment  more 
violent.  A  single  narrow  winding  street  com- 
pletely on  fire,  appeared  to  be  rather  the  entrance 
than  the  outlet  to  this  hell.  The  Emperor  rushed 
on  foot  and  without  hesitation  into  this  narrow 
passage.  He  advanced  amid  the  crackling  of  the 
flames,  the  cra^  of  floors,  and  the  fall  of  burning 
timbers,  and  of  the  red-hot  iron  roofs  which  tum- 
bled around  him.  These  ruins  impeded  his  pro- 
gress. The  flames  which,  with  impetuous  rpar, 
consumed  the  edifices  between  which  we  were 
proceeding  spreading  beyond  the  walls,  were 
blown  about  by  the  wind,  and  formed  an  arch  ov^ 
our  heads.  We  walked  on  a  ground  of  fire»  beneath 
a  fiery  sky,  and  between  two  walls  of  fire,  jthe 
intense  heat  burned  our  eyes,  which  we  were  ni^ 
vertheless  obliged  to  keep  open  and  fixed  on  thp 
danger.  A  consuming  atmosphere,  glowing  ashes, 
detatched  flames,  parched  our  throats,  and  r^* 
dered  our  respiration  short  and  dry;  and  we  were 
already  almost  suflbcated  by  the  smoke.  Our 
hands  were  burned,  either  in  endeavouring  to  pro-* 
tect  our  faces  from  the  insupportable  heat,  or  in 
brushing  ofi*  the  sparks  which  every  moment  cor 
vered  and  penetrated  our  garments. 

In  this  inexpressible  distress,  and  when  a  rapid 
advance  seemed  to  be  our  only  mean  of  safety^ 
our  guide  stopped  in  uncertainty  and  isigitation. 
Here  would  probably  have  terminated  our  adven- 
turous career,  had  not  some  pillagers  of  the  first 
corps  recognised  the  Emperor  amidst  the  whirling 
flames :  they  ran  up  and  guided  him  towards  the 
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smoking  ruins  of  a  quarter  which  had  been  re- 
duced to  ashes  in  the  morning. 

It  was  then  that  we  met  the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl. 
This  marshal,  who  had  been  wounded  at  the 
ModLwa,  had  desired  to  be  carried  back  among 
die  flames  to  rescue  Napoleon,  or  to  perish  with 
him.  He  threw  himself  into  his  arms  with  trans- 
port ;  the  emperor  received  him  kindly,  but  with 
that  composure  which  in  danger  he  never  lost  for 
a  moment. 

To  escape  from  this  vast  region  of  calamities, 
it  was  further  necessary  to  pass  a  long  convoy  of 
powder,  which  was  defiling  amidst  the  fire.  This 
was  not  the  least  of  his  dangers,  but  it  was  the 
last,  and  by  nightfall  he  arrived  at  Petrowsky. 

Next  morning,  the  17th  of  September,  Napo- 
leon cast  his  first  looks  towards  Moscow,  hoping 
to  see  that  the  conflagration  had  subsided.  He 
beheld  it  again  raging  with  the  utmost  violence : 
the  whole  city  appeared  like  a  vast  spout  of  fire 
rising  in  whirling  eddies  to  the  sky,  which  it  deeply 
coloured.  Absorbed  by  this  melancholy  contem- 
plation, he  preserved  a  long  and  gloomy  silence, 
which  he  broke  only  by  the  exclamation, ''  This 
forebodes  great  misfortunes  to  us  !'* 

The  effort  which  he  had  made  to  reach  Moscow 
had  expended  all  his  means  of  warfare.  Moscow 
had  been  the  term  of  his  projects,  the  aim  of  all 
his  hopes,  and  Moscow  was  no  more!  What 
was  now  to  be  done  ?  Here  this  decisive  genius 
was  forced  to  hesitate.  He,  who  in  1 805  had  or- 
dered the  sudden  and  total  abandonment  of  an 
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ejcpeditiooy  preiMnred  at^  imweiise  co8t»  and  da* 
termined  at  Bologne*sur*iBer  on  the  suxpriae  aii4 
aimihilatioii  of  the  Austrian  army,  in  shorty  all 
th^  operations  of  the  campaign  between  Ulm 
9ja4  Munich  exactly  as  they  ^ere  executed ; .  the 
s^me  maon  who,  the  following  year,  dictated  af 
Paris  with  the  same  infallibility  ^U  the  movement^ 
of  his  .army  as  far  as  Berlin,  the  dsty  fi)ced,for  bis 
entrance  into  that  capitalj  and  the  appoint|nent  of 
the  governor  whom  he  destined  for  it — he  it  wasi 
who,  astonished  in  his  turn,  was  now  undecided 
what  course  to  pursue.  Never  had  he  -c^wWPUni^ 
cated  his  most  daring  projects  to  the  most  confix 
de^tial  of  his  ministers  but  in  the  order  fw  tb^ir 
exeputicm;  he  was  now  constrained  U>  cwsviXi 
aad  put  to  the  propf,  the  moral  apd  phy^cal  ener-* 
gies  of  those  about  him. 

in  doing  this,  however,  he  still  preeetFod  th^ 
same  fonns.  He  declared,  therefore,  that  he 
ifhould  march  for  Petersburg.  This  conquesjl  was 
s^lready  marked  out  on  his  maps,  hitherto  so  pro^ 
phetic ;  orders  were  even  issued  to  the  di#eren4 
^rps  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness*  But.  his 
decision  was  only  a  feint :  it  was  but  a  better  &ca 
that  he  strove  to  assume,  or  an  ejspedient  £9^  .di-r 
verting  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  Moscow :  so  that 
Berthier,  and  more  especially  Bessi^res,  so<m  don4 
vi^ced  him  that  he  had  neither  time,  provisicns, 
noi^L^,  nor  a  single  requisite  for  so  extensive  an 
excursion. 

At  this  moment  he  was  apprised  that  Kulusoff# 
after  having  fled  eastward,  haA  suddenly  torned  tc^ 
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Ae  sootk,  and  thrown  himself  between  Moscow 
and  Kalouga.  This  was  an  additional  motive 
against  the  expedition  to  Petersburg  ^  there  was 
a  threefold  reason  for  marching  upon  this  beatea 
amy  fm  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  it ;  to  se^ 
cure  his  right  flank  and  his  line  of  openttion ;  to 
possess  himself  of  Kalouga  and  Toula,  the  granary 
and  arsenal  of  Russia;  and  lastly^  to  open  a  safe» 
short,  new,  and  virgin  retreat  to  Smolensk  and 
Lithuania. 

Some  one  proposed  to  return  upon  Wittgraistein 
and  WitepiA.  Napoleon  was  undecided  between 
all  these  plans.  That  for  the  conquest  of  Peters* 
bvrg  done  flattered  him:  the  others  appeared 
but  as  ways  of  retreat,,  as  acknowledgments  of 
error ;  and  whether  from  pride,  or  policy  which 
will  not  admit  itself  to  be  in  the  wrong,  he  re- 
jected them. 

Besides,  where  was  he  to  stop  in  a  retreat?  He 
had  so  fully  calculated  on  concluding  a  peace  at 
Moscow,  that  he  had  no  winter  quarters  provided 
in  Lithuania.  Kalouga  had  no  temptations  for  him. 
Wherefore  lay  waste  fresh  provinces  ?  It  would 
be  wiser  to  threaten  them,  and  leave  the  Russians 
something  to  lose,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  con- 
clude a  "peace  by  which  it  might  be  preserved. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  march  to  anotiier  battle, 
to  fresh  conquests,  without  exposing  a  line  of  ope<» 
ration,  covered  with  sick>  stragglers^  wounded  and 
convoys  of  all  sorts  ?  Moscow  was  the  general 
rallying  point ;  bow  could  it  be  changed  ?  What 
other  name  would  have  any  attraction  ? 

£2 
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'^Latttly»  and  above  all,  hem  raliikquialiafa^f^-to 
Trkkll  he  had  made  so  many  flaofifieea,  whtia  ite 
knew  that  h»  letter  to  Ale3Daiider  had  juM  flasa^d 
the  nuBsian  advanced  poBts)  when*  eigbt  da^s 
would  be  auffideotforreeeiviiig  anani^rer  80«r> 
4lently  desired ;  when  he  wanted  thai  time  tatiUy 
mad  reorganize  fak  army,  to  cdlect  the  raUes*  of 
Moscow^  the  conflagfatien  of  vrhich  had'faatltoe 
istvongly  sanctioned  pillage^  and  to'draw/fais:kol* 
diers  from  that  vast  infirmary  f  ) 

•'-jScarcely  indeed  a  third  of  that  am^  andi^ 
ithat  capital  now  existed;  But  himself,  aaid  the 
^Creaidin  were  stiU  standing :  his  rendwtt  wast  etOl 
eiitive»  and  he  persaaded  himself  idiat  tiiC0&  tw^ 
greiatt  names^  Napoleon  and  Moscow^' oonflnnedv 
WQJuldtbe  sufficient  to  aceomplish .every  tfaio^L 
lie  idetemiiiiedy  therefore^  to  retqni  to  fcbe;KrmaF- 
Jin;  which  a  battalion  of  hie '  guard,  ka^  uniirOit- 
bafcely 'preserred*    ■  •  -        '•'..•..•..'.!/  ..IT 
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^tl«6hte^' «^  ie»tr»Mdltiary  eight  In  the  fi^lds^ 
timidM^tUick'  Md'tdld  ttUd,  largd  fires  %e!r^  fifefpt 
If^y  wivR  mahogany  fdmiture,  windows,  «nd  gi^di^d 
^obisy  Ardtmd' these' )il(66,<)n=«  Utter 'dddam^ 
iiAkiV^;':ifA^el^tly  fiiheH^r^i  by:  a  ftttr  bi^i^ 
^ety  ieen'ihe  soMiers,  ai»d  their  <iffl<i«fre,6^laM^ 
in^'O^  With  xandl'  aiiftl'^laekehe4^itb>>cfd«>k!6i 
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Mid^ia  akiiMtlidirs  wDedined^oti  silken  dowtes. 
'M  their  fiwt  wotb  spread  or  heaped  Cashnau^re 
bhawls,  the  rarest  fiira  of  Siberia,  the  gold  stuffit 
i)r  Persia,' and  silver  plates,  off  which  they  hdd 
iMthmg  to. eat  but  a  black  doogh  bakeddn'tiie 
aiflws, » and  *  hsif  broiled  and.  bloody  hoifsQ^fleefa^ 
Singular  assemblage  of  abundance  and  want,  of 
-fiohes  and  filth,  of  luxury  and  wretehedness^ )  - .  ^  ^ 
!•  Between  the  camp  and  the  city  wete  met 
troops  of  soldiers  dragging  along  tteir  booty,  or 
idriUFing  before  them,  like  beasts  of  burden^.lfns- 
cAwites  belndiiigiund^r  the  weight  of  the  pillage  ibf 
Ahnrjcapstal ;  for  the  fire  brought  to  view  luearty 
4wenly:thoufiand  dnhaHtants,  previously  uaiob' 
iervediin  that  immense  city*  Some  of  these  Hvm^ 
^mrites  of/both  seoEes  were  well  dressed t  they 
wer^  tMdespeople.  They  came  with  the  'virretf: 
ofntheir  ^property  ta*  seek  refage  at  bur  firedL 
They  lived  pell-mell  with  our  soldiera-,  *proteeted 
by  some,  and  tolerated,  or  rather  scarcely  re^ 
marked  by  others. 

About  ten  thousand  of  the  enemy *s  troops 
were  in  the  same  predicameiit^  For  several 
days  they  wandered  about  among  us  free,  and 
tmie^of  tliem  even  atiU  armfldrivOur  soldiers 
Bl0t :  itheae  '  vanquished  enpau^  t  wil;)^>ut  aaioJ^ 
ftttjA  or  without  thinkipg  !of.  making  tbemi  p4r 
nonerss. either  because •  they •con9ider€4  l^e  wfir 
aaat  an  end^  from  thoughtlessness,,  or  ft^om  pity, 
aad  because  when  not  in  battle  the  FfwcU  dfb 
Jightijf^'ha^uogfBo  eoemie?.  They  auiifefed  them 
tO/.«hare  tl^eir  fires;,  nay,  morei  they  aUpwfxji 
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theoi  to  pillage  ia  their  company^  Whim  mine 
degree  of  order  was  restored,  or  rather  when  the 
x>fficer8  had  organized  this  marauding  as  a  regular 
system  of  forage,  the  great  number  of  these  Rusr 
sian  stragglers  then  attracted  notice.  Orders 
were  given  to  secure  them ;  but  seven  or  eight 
thousand  had  already  escaped*  It  was  not  long 
before  we  had  to  fight  them. 

On  entering  the  city,  the  Emperor  was  struck 
by,  a  sight  stiU  more  extraordinary :  a  few  houses 
scattered  among  the  ruins  were  all  that  was  kft  of 
the  mighty  Moscow.  The  smell  issuing  6rom  this 
colossus,  overthrowp,  burned,  and  calcined,  was 
horrible.  Heaps  of  ashes,  and  at  intervals,  firag^ 
ments  of  walls  or  half  demolished  pillars,  were 
now  the  only  vestiges  that  marked  ttie  site  of 
streets. 

The  suburbs  were  sprinkled  with  Rusfians  of 
both  sexes,  covered  with  garments  nearly  bufued. 
Theyflitted  like  spectres  among  the  ruins;  squatty 
in  the  gardens,  some  of  them  were  scratehing  up 
the  earth  in  quest  of  vegetables,  while  others  were 
disputing  with  the  crows  for  the  relics  of  the  dead 
animals  which  the  army  had  left  behind.  Farther 
on,  others  again  were  seen  plunging  into  the 
Moskwa  to  bring  out  some  of  the  com  which  h»d 
be^i  thrown  into  it  by  command  of  Rostapdiin» 
and  which  they  devoured  without  preparatioQi 
sour  and  spoiled  as  it  already  was. 

Meanwhile  the  sight  of  the  booty,  in  such  of 
^e  camps  where  every  thing  was  yet  wanting* 
inflamed  the  soldiers  whom  their  duty  or  stricter 
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ofioifs  had  kept  with  their  odours.  They  luur-* 
mured.  "  Why  were  they  to  be  kept  back  ? 
Why  ware  they  to  perish  by  famine  and  waut> 
when  every  thing  was  within  their  reach !  Was 
it  right  to  leave  the  enemy's  fires  to  destroy  what 
might  be  saved  ?  Why  was  such  respect  to  be 
paid  them  V  They  added,  that  **  as  the  inhabi** 
tamts  of  Moscow  had  not  only  abandoned,  but 
even  endeavoured  utterly  to  destroy  it»  all  that 
they  could  save  would  be  legitimately  acquired ; 
that  the  remains  of  that  city,  like  the  relics  of  the 
arms  of  the  conquered,  belonged  by  right  to  the 
victors,  as  the  Muscovites  had  turned  their  capital 
into  a  vast  machine  of  war,  for  the  purpose  of 
annihilating  us. 

The  best  principled  and  the  best  disciplined 
were  those  who  argued  thus,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  reply.  Too  rigid  scruples  at  first  prevented 
the  issuing  of  orders  for  pillage ;  it  was  now  p»- 
mitted,  unrestrained  by  regulations.  Ui^ed  by^ 
the  most  imperious  necessities,  all  hurried  to  shfiore 
in  the  spoil,  the  soldiers  of  the  iUte,  and  even  ofBr 
cers  themselves.  Their  chiefs  were  obliged  to 
stoit  their  eyes :  only  sudhi  guards  as  were  abso- 
lutely indispensable  were  left  with  the  eagles  and 
the  fasces. 

The  Emperor  saw  his  whole  army  dispersed 
over  the  city.  His  progress  was  obstructed  by  a 
long  file  of  marauders  going  in  quest  of  booty^  or 
returning  with  it;  by  tumultuous ^asaemblagesr of 
soldiers  grouped  around  the  entrances  of  cellars^ 
or  the  doors  of  palaces,  shops,   and.ncbumbMi 
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ibcf  .were  .eqdtavoUibig'  «a  fntetmUi/  b  .  i ),- ^  •  ]  -. 
.  His  8ttp&.  were  tmpoidl  i  bjf! . tho  fcagittiBto'dF 
fiinutiire  cxf  emry^ikind  wkich  Imdih^esk  iAan/mt 
auti9f  then¥indoie8  t^  «a\/t»  ;itifiNnn  tker^amto,  «b 
bf  lioh  fflfaige  whieh  kid  bfica  AbMMkndifool^ 
oftpiioe  foir  aome  other Joooty;  ipt-BiuA  isHbe  m^ 
ii»lb.BQldier8 ;  theyjareiiimeflMntiy  begmiib^tlteir 
Is^luae  iiffceh*  tatog  leveiy  tlusg^.jvwkboiitit  dU«hrf^ 
miiMtibioiii  loading  thmnelveo  beyciKl.»oieiianre,  jdi 
'd  tiiey  oould  cany  aU  they  find;  tbeD»dftfDitiiegfl 
haire  gme  ;a  few  atepa,  ooolpeUM  bythtif^Mi 
tbro^.away  the  greateat  part  lof;  their  baiklc^r/iui 
The  mads  were  obstruoted;  tbe;«fifiLj|piafaiU 
like  the  camp8»  were  turned  CDioiaarketiwlRhitter 
ev/ery  <me  oepai»d.  to  exchaoge  impcisfltiitite  fas 
Aeoe^fiariea^  .  ISieve,  the  rareat  artidaa^  Am  lo^ua 
<^£  iiyUioh  was  not  ImowA  tO/diMr 'PQaaeaioiit; 
w^ietspldat  alow  price i  otheinu of deoektM^ipQ 
peaMtncei  were  purehasMat^A  price  i  far  faegpoiub 
their  rworth;  OoId»  as  beitigrsoorepprtaM^^^WliI 
btargbtat  an  immense  losa  trath  ailieiv  iwhifbi'^ 
knapsaoka  wene  iacapab^  of  it\oldiQg*i>  .Btfeigpjr 
wheD3'.8okliei»W)ere  aeoD  aebted  on  abates /ttfiVMr^ 
dranflize;  lon  ihaaps  .of  angar  and  oofie^w  aih|dal 
wines  apd' the  iQOstiefliquiaite  Uqaeura«  v^^ieblthily 
were  ^ffieriBg  4a 'Bsekuigo  for  a  moiMl  pf  sbittada 
Many,  in^aniialeaRoatioii'aggrawtcfd  byiimafititHog 
had  -  Allien  ndar  thfr  fla«D^ea»'  iwhiob  rsacAiadi  ttkem, 
aad  pist  aDendtothdirHveak  -   rn^*: 

.  Most  of  the  houaes  and  palaees  wkioh.  kadi 
eaoaped  the  fire  jiea ved  iMrierthQleaa  £cvr  ^«tf(W 
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Jhslte  oflfediBi  aMfhll  th«l  ttef  i3^ 
spected.  All t^aS  limp^  ^eMd  witk  pmo  this  fsyit 
AsslAMitiopi,  t  audi  fbei  piUige  iffiudt*  waft  jttft^  necbs- 
nvy  Qdtnwt^iuiei  iSotae  <yf 4ittr  aiea4>ekaigiiig  ttf 
jAe.'^ttoiMWte  dAi|^*widi  taking'  too«  miioh 
|rieatit»  in  >ooUectnig  mAmiA  thay*  wm^  ab^e  to*  sav^ 
Uram  «tbe  ftamiea;  but  ^leir  nviidMDr  was  80#«^ 
tiwi'^ty  were  meiilaoiiad'by  naima«  In  -theee 
ankoH  dien^  warwaa  a.paMqD  wbkb  pteaoppofted 
the*ewleao0  ^ftfhen.  It  wais  iiot  oovetiMMlaMa,^ 
iiptiliieyjdidtHtt  hctaord ;  they  apent  lavishly  whaK 
they; '*  giickai  >  up;  tfidfag  in  erd»  to  girje,  be^' 
lievingithatioaiathaBdwaabed  the  othei^  a&d  thai* 
thayiifaiidpfadibr  every,  thmg  with  the  draigef  J 
.i^Aadideaj  ^iiaiiobLa»ocoa8ioii,  theve  Is  scared!^ 
aby  4£Midctkpi^^o^b6(iiia4e,  unleaa  in  tbemotbre:> 
nd»r  feaiUc,widi;ragiiel^  others  wilih.  pleaaaner  Aiid 
att<*fim»«'«eoa8ifity'.'>  AMidet  wealth  which  ^had^ 
eipaMI-to  belong*  td)  any  individual,  nady^itober 
donaQaoied,  or^  to  be^biiried  in  qsbea,  tbey'Weaai 
plaeedrtn  a^qqite  navel  situation^  where,  right  «aA 
witwg '  wece  ecnfotoided,  and  for  wbicli  no  ^mld 
Wfv^kdd  doyra*  The  most  delicate^  either-i^oml 
priapsiple^  er  beeaij^ithey  were  riohev  thanotheiia/ 
babgltt  of  the  soldiera  the  fftai^Bioh  tandapparB 
ifUkthitbey  required :  gomq^amfeagantbtjo  plunder 
SiPlkim^l  IumI  tile  moat  ^neoteBitottB'^ere&>0eed 
to  h^'thetiisdviaa  wijtib  theitiowMinndBi..  ..i.I/ 
»tjAiiitdt)be  seidjera,  many  of^thtei  ..beings  ttmbac^ 
rassed  with  the  fruila  >  (rf  ithdinr  pillage^  ^  hMjaiME 
Ibaai  abtvve;  lew  thotightleasa  in^  4angero|iiey 
bag«iii>ito  %«loHlatey*and.  ikivarder  to  atnTbit^eir- 
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booty,  they  did  whit  they  woidd  bsfe  disdaiiied 
lo  do  to  fULve  themselres. 

It  was  amidst  tkiB  confusion  that  Napoleon  again 
entered  Moscow.  He  had  allowed  tim  piUag^ 
hoping  that  his  army,  scattered  over  the  ruins^ 
would  not  ransack  thein  in  vain.  But  when  he 
learned  that  the  disorder  increased  ;  that  the  <M 
guard  itself  was  seduced;  that  the  Russiaa 
peasants^  who  were  at  length  allured  thither  with 
provisions,  for  which  he  caused  them  to  be  libe- 
rally paid  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  others, 
^  Were  robbed  of  the  provisions  which  they  brought 
us,  by  our  famished  soldiers ;  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  different  corps,  destitute  of  evary 
thing,  were  ready  to  fight  for  the  relics  of  Moscow ; 
that,  finally,  all  the  existing  resources  -wMt 
wasted  by  this  irregular  pillage ;  he  then  issued 
strict  orders,  and  forbade  his  guard  to  leave  thek 
quarters.  The  churches,  in  which  our  ca^vttfary 
had  sheltered  themselves,  were  restored  to  the 
Greek  worship.  The  business  of  plunder  wns 
ordered  to  be  taken  in  turn  by  the  corps  like  any 
other  duty,  and  directions  were  at  length  grren 
for  securing  the  Russian  stragglers. 

But  it  was  too  late.  These  soldiers  had  fied : 
the  affrighted  peasamts  returned  no  more ;  great 
quantities  of  provisidns  were  spoiled.  The  French 
army  have  sometimes  fallen  into  this  Ihiolt,  bulen 
the  present  occasion  the  fire  pleads  their  eze^ne: 
no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  Anticipating  the  iames. 
It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  Act,  that  at  the  tarst 
command  perfect  order  was  restored. 
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Some  writerst  and  ereai  French  ones,  bun  nA* 
racked  these  ruins  in  quest  of  traces  of  ootragea 
'Which  mig^thave  been  coramitted  in  them.  There 
were  very  few*  Moat  of  eur  men.  behaved  gene^ 
rously,  considering  the  smell  nmnber  of  inhabi*- 
tants^  and  the  great  nomber  of  ^semies,  that  they 
met  with.  But  if  in  the  first  moments  of  pillage 
some  excesses  were  committed,  ought  this  to  ap- 
pear surprising  in  an  army  exasperated  by  such 
urgent  wants,  such  severe  sufierings,  and  com- 
posed of  so  many  different  nations  ? 

Misfortune  having  einee  bumbled  these  v^^rriors, 
reproaches  haye,  as  is  always  the  case,  been  raised 
against  them.  Who  can  be  ignorant  ^at  such 
diMifders  have  always  been  the  bad  side  of  great 
wars,  the  inglorioas  part  ef  glory ;  that  the  re- 
nown of  conquerors  casts  its  shadow  like  every 
^ng  ebe  in  this  world!  Does  there  exist  a 
creature  ever  so  diminutive,  on  every  side  of 
whieh  the  sun,  great  as  is  that  luminary,  can  shine 
ad  once  ?  Itis  dierefore  a  law  of  nature,  that  large 
bodiea  have  large  shadows. 

For  the  rest,  people  have  been  too  much  aston* 
ished  at  the  virtues  as  well  as  at  the  vices  of  that 
somvy .  They  were  the  virtues  of  the  moment,  the 
laioes  of-  tlie  age;  and  for  thsa  very  reason,  the 
former  were  less  praiseworthy,  and  the  latter  less 
MprehensHMe,  inasmuch  as  diey  were,  if  I  may  so 
expvess  myself,  enjoined  by  example  and  circum- 
alaaces.  Thus  every  thing  is  relative,  which  does 
met  exelude  fixed  principles  and  absolute  good  as 
the  point  of  departure  and  aim.    But  here  the 
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quntBD^  nlateff  to  the  jodgtiiMtifontt^  af/ffaU 
army  and  :it8  chief;  attd  he  wliD^ would  Ifofom 
correct  j«dgmeMt  of  them  most  p«t  faimedfliii  iisat 
place.  Ab»  tfaen^  this  pontbii  is  very  derated; 
very  eKtraovdiDary,  vetry  oempfcatcd,  lisw/niiiidi 
are 'capable  cf  attainfisgit,  ealMraouig  theiwfaole 
6f  it,  aind  appreciating  ali  itH^neeeantfy!se8Bit9i>!  > 


r  « 
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\  MM.»WHihE  Kutueoff,  on  leav^  MaibdH^ihad 
drawn  Murnt  towerda  'Kokaniii^  vtb  lAi^ipfmA 
where  the  Moekwa  iotemeola  tbp  v^adu  Hnit 
Hinder  favour  of  the  Qigbt»  hatniddbQ^  teneeddb^ 
the  souths  pfQceeding  by  wtiy  of  PodoliritotltQni 
hiteaetf  between  f^kmwW'  and  K^ngsuTJHiis 
BOGtemal  mavohof  the  RuMieMeronndiJileioQm 
the*  aabea  aad  fiaoes  of  wfai^h  were .  wafteAfiw 
thfim  by  lihetviolence  of  .thewii^»rwaa  neleoHihiiijf 
afld  religiouak  They  adivailaHl  by.-tUe  balefiil 
lightonf  tthq  a>iAa|^tionf;  which  iiPini  nfnimii^io 
the-  'oeiktvei  of)  dneiii  ^ofbtnerciSr  the  eattctnaKgr/Mii 
tjbtir  .ieli9Mi,vthfe  <Dradle .  of  their  dapida  I ! :  fitted 
^dthjitoBrdr/dnd^/iindigeetion,  they  lalL  hBf$iM 
attIlen.failence»<ft!^U8h;waii>  unhrohen  aaiie  bjiiithft 
d|dl  >and:  fl^moteoopa  «oilnd  o£  their'  .foolalepe^r 
ikp  'teaiaiogi  ^i:the  fldmes^  tMl  the(  howifagrotif 
theitenpeat.  IJhe  diaaiBl  li§^"waa  fteqnefillgii 
interrupted  by  jivid  ^tid  eiiddoai.flaehtwi  IrXkS 
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fafftmA  ofilhede^.  iramanBl  mi^ht  ttkem  be:  seen  con-- 
tracted  by  a  0aTag9  ffskf^  and  the'fire^f  their  Mmi^ 
bm  and  tkneatfenii^  lodca  <  aUBwettd  tjiea^  flamesi 
^hich  they  jragardad  ;as  pur  Work ;  it  alteady  bet 
ttayed  that  ieitocknMi  vevenge  whick  ^asi  rankliDg 
kk  their  kevtSi  wfeueh  apreaid  tbroug^ut  th^  whele 
empti?^  and  to  wMdi  so  many  Freocbmea  •  fed! 
victims. 

At  that  solemn  moment,  Kutusoff  in  a  firm  and 
noble  tone  informed  his  sovereign  of  the  loss  of 
his  capital.  He  declared^  that» ''  in  order  to  pre* 
serve  the  fertile  prqirinoqd  qf  the  south,  and  his 
communication  with  Tormasof  and  Tchitchakof, 
heithad'been  4>bliged  to  abandon  Moscow,  but 
MMp|iedi<if  the  iiihabitaiits>ivho  were  the  life  ^lit^ 
tteIJu(  tlto'people  afe  the  mul  of  every  empire^  ki 
vnjhbMget  tjbe  Rassiaor  people  were^  there  >wetoM 
be»M Dsdow  andtthe  vAmA%  empire  of  Upssuu"  -  -  < 
r'iHerey  however,  he  seemed  to  bead  undt^^ttae 
n^eight  >  i)fi ''  hm  -  griefc  He  admitted  that  i^ssjthie 
wDfknd  was  jjie^p^'^andr' could  never  be  eiftoed;f) 
)(AliiMioii  wcdireriog  bkMel^  lie  added,  &at  '^fthb 
leis'^f  Moscow  mfule  bet  one x city  less  in  tim 
fpfwe^  that  it  was  die  saoiifice»  of  •  pert  for  diel 
Ael  v^tieii  e£  the  whole.  He  war dardwing:  inmseif 
imVbik  flaokipf  the  enemy'silongJitte.o(f:opetatoorip; 
iBd^frmtl  him  ae  it  werethl^phaded  (byxbie^taidbAr 
aitit^i  thraeiihe  should  wafathivfai^tmowemedtSf 
cefeMhO' resources  af>the<esipioe^andeghin*c<itaii> 
fiktvUBBemy^^  Uti  afaead^(on  the  IQtbof  SepM 
tQktibei]>fae  announced,  :thatf^  Napoleon  ^vfouid  ke 
M<{edtet4featidon.hie£5ttal/£<liKides|i^  b^j  ;i.;>j : 
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It  id  sttid  that  on  the  receipt  of  this  intetligence 
Alexaiider  was  thundeNtruck.  Napoleon  built 
hopes  on  the  weakness  of  his  rival,  and  the  Rna^ 
siana  at  the  same  time  dreaded  the  effesct  of  tiiat 
weakness*  The  Czar  belied  both  these  hopes  and 
tiiese  feats.  In  his  addresses  to  Us  subjects  he 
exhibited  himself  great  as  his  misfortane ;  **  No 
pusillanimons  dejection !"  he  exclaimed :  ''  Let  uft 
tow  fedoabled  courage  and  pemeverance  I  The 
ettcttny  is  in  deserted  Moscow  as  ib  a  tomb,  witii- 
out  means  of  domination  or  eten  of  e^stencei 
He  entered  Russia  wilii  three  hundred  thousand 
'  men  of  aU  Countries,  without  union  or  any  nations^ 
or  religious  bond ; — ^ho  has  lost  half  of  them  by 
the  sword,  famine,  and  desertion :  he  has  but  the 
wreek  of  diis  army  in  Moscow ;  he  is  in  the  heart 
of  Russia,  and  not  a  single  Russian  is  at  his  feet. 

**  Meanwhile,  our  forces  are  increasing  and  m^ 
closing  him.  He  is  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty  po-- 
pulation,  encompassed  by  armies  which  are  wait<- 
ing  for,  and  keepihg  him  in  check.  To  escape 
femine,  he  will  soon  be  obliged  to  direct  his  fligirt 
through  the  close  ranks  of  our  brave  soldiers^ 
Shall  we  then  recede,  when  all  Europe  is  looking 
on  and  encouraging  us  ?  Let  us  on  the  contrary 
set  it  an  example,  and  kiss  the  hand  which  has 
chosen  us  to  be  the  first  of  the  nations  in  the  cause 
of  virtue  and  independence."  He  concluded  with 
an  invocation  to  the  Ahnighty. 

The '  Russians  entertain  different  opinions  re* 
specting  their  general  and  their  Emperor.  We, 
for  our  part,  as  enemies,  can  only  j^ge  of  ow 
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enemteft  by  their  actions  Now  such  Were  tfaeijf 
words,  and  their  actiona  corre8fK>iided  with  them« 
Comrades!  let  us  do  them  justice!  their  sacrifice 
waa  complete,  without  re9enre»  without  tardy  ce? 
fiets.  They  have  sinee  claimed  nothingir  eyeaia 
the  enemy's  capital  which  they  preserved*  Thete 
renown  has  therefore  remained  great  and  uQSuUied« 
They  have  kiiown  real  glory ;  and  wbm  a  more  adn 
Taoced  civiliasatioD  shall  hare  spread.  amOB^.aU 
classes  of  that  great  nation,  it  W]ll.have  ito  brittiaoul 
ei»^  smd  will  sway  in  its  totn  theaceptceof  glory, 
whieh it eeems  to  bedeerefid  tiiiat tiie ti$timA of 
the  earth  shallsuccessrvely  relinquiah  to  each  others 

Thia  circuitous  march  made  by  Kutusoff,  eitlier 
from  iadecisioii  or  atfatagem,  turned  outfortttsate 
for  him*  Murat  lost  all  trace  of  him  for  three 
days*.  The  Russii^  employed  this  interval  in 
stadyiag  the  ground  and  entrenching  himself. 
His  advanced  guard  had  nearly  reached  Woro-^ 
nowon  one  ol  the  finest  domiuaa  belonging  to 
Count  Rostopchin^  when  that  nobleman .  pro* 
oeeded  forward  before  it.  The  Rusnans  sup* 
posed  that  he  was  going  ta  take  a  last  look  at  thia 
manttoa,  when  all  at  once  the  edifice  was  wrapt 
from  their  sight  by  clouds  of  smoke. 

Itiey  harried  on  to  extinguish,  the  fire,  but 
RMtopchin  himself  rejected  their  aid.  They 
beheld  him  amid  the  flames  which  he  was  encou- 
raging, smiling  at  the  demolition  of  this  splendid 
mansion,  and  then  with  a  firm*  hand  penning  these 
w«rds,  which  the  Freneh,  shuddering  with  sur- 
piiae,  read  on  the  iron  gate  of  a  church  which  was 
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left  standing :  ^  For  eight  years  I  have  been  em- 
bellishing this  country  seat,  where  I  have  lived 
happily  in  the  boscMn  of  my  femily.  The  inhabi* 
tants  of  this  estate,  to  the  number  of  1,720,  will 
leave  it  on  your  approach,  while  I  have  set  fire  to 
my  house,  that  it  might  not  be  polluted  by  your 
presence*  Frenchmen,  I  have  relinquished  to  you 
my  two  houses  at  Moscow,  with  their  fomiture, 
worth  half  a  million  of  rubles.  Here  you  will  find 
nothing  but  ashes." 

It  was  near  this  place  that  Murat  came  up  with 
Kutusoff.  On  the  29th  of  September  there  was  a 
smart  engagement  of  cavalry  towards  Czerikowo, 
and  another,  on  the  4th  of  October,  near  Vin- 
kowo.  But  there,  Miloradowitch,  too  closely 
pressed,  turned  round  furiously,  with  twelve  thou* 
sand  horse,  upon  Sebastiani.  He  brought  him  into 
such  danger,  that  Murat,  amidst  the  fire,  dictated 
a  proposal  for  a  suspension  of  arms,  announcing 
to  Kutusoff  the  approach  of  a  flag  of  truce.  It  was 
Lauriston  that  he  expected.  But  as  the  arrival  of 
Poniatowd^i  at  that  moment  gave  us  some  supe- 
riority, the  king  made  no  use  of  the  letter  which 
he  had  written;  he  fought  till  nightfall,  and  re- 
pulsed Miloradowitch. 

'  Meanwhile  the  conflagration  at  Moscow,  which 
commenced  in  the  night  of  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, suspended  through  our  exertions  during  the 
day  of  the  15th,  revived  in  the  following  nighty 
and  raging  in  its  utmost  violence  on  the  16th, 
17th,  and  18th,  abated  on  the  1 9th.  It  ceased 
on  the  20th.    That  very  day^  Napoleon,  whom 
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the  flames  had  driven  from  the  Kremlin,  retunied 
to  the  palace  of  the  czars.  He  iDvited  thither  the 
looks  of  ail  Europe.  He  thece  awaited  his  coo- 
TOys,  his  reinforceiaeDts^  and  the  stragglers  of  his 
army ;  certaiH  that  all  ^  men  would  be  rallied 
by  his  victory^  by  the  sdlurements  of  such  vast 
booty,  by  the  astonishing  sight-of  captive  Moscow^ 
and  above  all,  by  his  own  glory,  which  from  (he 
top  of  this  immense  pile  of  ruins,  still  shone  at* 
tractive  like  a  beacon  upon  a  rook. 

Twice,  however,  on  the  22d  i»id  38th  of  Sep- 
tember, letters  from  Murat.had  w^  nigh  drawji 
Napoleon  from  this  fatal  abode.  They  atmovnced 
a  battle;  but  twice  the  orders  for  departurei 
written  in  consequence,  were  burned.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  war  was  finished  for  our  Emperor, 
and  that  be  was  only  waiting  for  an  answer  from 
Petersburg.  He  nourished  his  hopes  with  the  re- 
collections of  Tilsit  and  Erfurt.  Was  it  possible 
that  at  Moscow  he  should  have  less  ascendancy 
over  JUexander  ?  Then,  like  men  who  have  long 
been  favourites  of  fortune,  what  he  ardently  wished 
he  confidently  expected. 

His  genitts  possessed  besides  that  extraordinary 
faculty,  which  consisted  in  throwing  aside  the 
most  important  occupation  whenever  he  pleased, 
either  for  the  sake  of  variety  or  of  rest :  for  in  him 
the  power  of  volition  surpassed  that  of  imagi- 
nation. In  this  respect  h^  reigned  over  himself 
as  much  as  he  did  over  others. 

liius  Paris  diverted  his  attention  from  Peters- 
burg.   His  affairs  were  as  yet  divided,  and  the 
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couriers,  which  in  the  first  days  succeeded  each 
other  without  intermission,  served  to  engage  him. 
But  the  rapidity  with  which  he  transacted  business 
soon  left  him  nothing  to  do.  His  expresses,  which 
at  first  came  from  France  in  a  fortnight,  ceased  to 
arrive.  A  few  military  posts,  placed  in  four  towns 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  in  wooden  houses  rudely 
palisaded,  were  not  sufficient  to  guard  a  road  of 
ninety-three  leagues:  for  we  had  not  been  able 
to  establish  more  than  a  few  echelons,  and  those 
at  too  great  distances,  on  too  long  a  line  of  ope- 
ration, broken  at  every  point  where  it  was  touched 
by  the  enemy ;  and  for  which  a  few  peasants  and 
a  handful  of  Cossacks  were  quite  sufficient. 

Still  no  answer  was  received  from  Alexander. 
The  uneasiness  of  Napoleon  increased,  and  his 
means  of  distraction  diminished.  The  activity  of 
his  genius,  accustomed  to  the  government  of  a|l 
Europe,  had  nothing  wherewith  to  occupy  itself 
but  the  management  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men ;  and  then,  the  organization  of  his  army  was 
so  perfect,  that  this  was  scarcely  any  occupation. 
Here  every  thing  was  fixed ;  he  held  all  the  wires 
in  his  hand :  he  was  surrounded  by  ministers  who 
could  tell  him  immediately,  at  any  hour  of  the 
day,  the  position  of  each  man  in  the  morning  or 
at  night,  whether  alone  or  not,  whether  with  hia 
colours,  or  in  the  hospital,  or  on  leave  of  absence^ 
or  wherever  else  he  might  be,  and  that  froni 
Moscow  to  Paris— to  such  a  degree  of  perfection 
had  the  science  of  military  administration  been 
broughti  so  experienced  and  well  chosen  were  thf^ 
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officers,  and  so  much  was  required  by  their  com- 
mander. 

But  eleven  days  had  now ,  elapsed ;  still  Alex- 
ander was  silent,  and  still  did  Napoleon  hope  to 
overcome  his  rival  in  obstinacy :  thus  losing  the 
time  which  he  ought  to  have  gained,  and  which 
is  always  serviceable  to  defence  against  attack. 

From  this  period  all  his  actions  indicated  to 
the  Russians  still  more  strongly  than  at  Witepsk; 
that  their  mighty  foe  was  resolved  to  fix  himself 
in  the  heart  of  their  empire.  Moscow,  though  in 
ashes,  received  an  intendant  and  municipalities'. 
Orders  were  issued  to  provision  it  for  the  winter. 
A  theatre  was  formed  amidst  the  ruins.  The 
first-rate  actors  of  Paris  were  said  to  have  been 
sent  for.  An  Italian  singer  strove  to  reproduce 
in  the  Kremlin  the  evening  entertainments  of  the 
Tuileries.  By  such  means  Napoleon  expected  to 
dupe  a  government,  which  the  habit  of  reigning 
over  error  and  ignorance  had  rendered  an  adept 
in  all  these  deceptions. 

He  was  himself  sensible  of  the  inadequacy  of 
these  means,  and  yet  September  was  past,  October 
had  begun.  Alexander  had  not  deigned  to  reply !  it 
was  an  affront!  he  was  exasperated.  On  the  3d 
of  October,  after  a  night  of  restlessness  and  anger, 
he  summoned  his  marshals.  ^*  Come  in,"  said  he, 
as  soon  as  he  perceived  them,  **  hear  the  new  plan 
which  I  have  conceived ;  Prince  Eugene,  read  it.** 
They  listened.  "  We  must  burn  the  remains  of 
Moscow,  march  by  Twer  to  Petersburg,  where 
we  shall  be  joined  by  Macdonald.     Murat  and 
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Davoustwill  form  the  rear-guard," — The  EmpetOr* 
all  animation,  fixed  his  sparkling  eyes  on  his  gene^ 
rals^  whose  frigid  and  silent  cQuntenancea  ex- 
pressed nothing  but  astonishment. 

Then  exalting  himself  in  order  to  rbu^e  them-^ 
"  Whatl'*  said  he,  "  and  are^ou  not  inflanjedby 
this  idea?  Was  there  ever  so  great  a  military 
achievement?  HeQceforth  thid  conquest  14  the 
only  one  that  is  worthy  of  us  1  With  what  glory  we 
shall  be  covered,  and  what  will  the  whole  world 
say»  when  it  learns  that  in  three  months  we  hav^ 
conquered  the  two  great  capitals  of  the  North !" 

But  Davoust,  as  well  as  Daru,  objected  to  him, 
*'  the  season,  the  want  of  supplies,  a  sterile  desert 
and  artificial  road,  that  from  Twer  to  Petersiburg, 
running  for  a  hundred  leagues  through  morasses, 
and  which  three  hundred  peasants  might  in  one 
day  render  impassable.  Why  keep  proceeding 
northward  ?  why  go  to  meet  winter,  to  provoke  an^ 
to  defy  it? — it  was  already  too  neajTi;  and  what 
was  to  become  of  the  six  thousand  wounded  stil} 
in  Moscow  ?  were  th^y  then  to  be  left  to  the  mercy 
of  Kutusoff  ?  That  general  would  not  fail  to  follow 
close  at  our  heels.  We  should  have  at  once  to 
attack  and  to  defend  ourselves,  and  to  march,  a^ 
though  we  were  fleeing  to  a  conquest/' , 

These  officers  have  declared  that  they  theij 
proposed  various  plans ;  a  useless  trouble  with  a 
prince  whose  genius  outstripped  all  other  imagi- 
nations, and  whom  their  objections  would  not  havQ 
stopped,  had  he  been  really  determined  to  marc)^ 
to  Petersburg,    But  that  idea  was  in  him  only  ^ 
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sdlly  of  anger,  an  inspiration  of  despair,  on  find* 
ing  himself  obliged  in  the  face  of  Europe  to  give 
way,  to  relinquish  a  conquest,  and  to  retreat. 

It  was  more  especially  a  threat  to  frighten  his 
officers  as  well  as  the  enemy,  and  to  bring  about 
and  promote  a  negociation  which  Caulaincourt 
was  to  open.  That  officer  had  pleased  Alexander; 
he  was  the  only  one  of  the  grandees  of  Napoleon  s 
court  who  had  acquired  any  influence  over  his 
rival ;  but  for  some  months  past.  Napoleon  had 
kept  him  at  a  distance,  because  he  had  not  been 
able  to  persuade  him  to  approve  his  expedition. 
'  It  was  nevertheless  to  this  very  man  that  he 
was  that  day  obliged  to  have  recourse,  and  to 
disclose  his  anxiety;  He  sent  for  him ;  but  when 
adone  with  him,  he  hesitated.  Taking  him  by  the 
atm;  be  walked  to  and  fro  a  long  time  in  great 
agitation,  while  his  pride  prevented  him  from 
breaking  so  painful  a  silence :  at  length  it  yielded, 
but  in  a  threatening  manner.  He  was  to  beg^ 
the  enemy  to  solicit  peace>  as  if  he  deigned  ta 
^rant  it. 

After  a  few  words,  which  were  scarcely  articu- 
late, he  said,  that  **  he  was  about  to  march  to 
Petersburg.  He  knew  that  the  destruction  of  that 
city  would  no  doubt  give  pain  to  his  grand-equerry.- 
Russia  would  then  rise  against  the  Emperor  Alex* 
ander. :  there  would  be  a  conspiracy  against  that 
monarch ;  he  would  be  assassinated,  which  would 
be  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance.  He  esteemed 
that  prince,  and  should  regret  him.  both,  for  his 
own  sake  and  that  of  France.     His  character,  he 
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added,  was  suitable  to  our  interests ;  no  prince 
could  replace  him  with  such  advantage  to  us.  He 
thought  therefore  of  sending  Caulaincourt  to  him, 
to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe." 

The  Duke  of  Vicenza,  however,  more  obstinate, 
than  susceptible  of  flattery,  did  not  alter  his  tone. 
He  maintained  that  **  these  overtures  would  be 
useless ;  that  so  long  as  the  Russian  territory  was 
not  entirely  evacuated,  Alexander  would  not  listen 
to  any  proposals ;  that  Russia  was  sensible  of  all 
her  advantage  at  this  season  of  the  year;  nay, 
more,  that  this  step  would  be  detrimental  to  him- 
self, inasmuch  as  it  would  demonstrate  the  need 
which  Napoleon  had  of  peace,  and  betray  all  the 
embarrassment  of  our  situation." 

He  added,  ^'  that  the  higher  the  rank  of  the 
negociator  whom  he  selected,  the  more  clearly  he 
would  show  his  anxiety ;  that  of  course  he  him- 
self would  be  more  likely  to  fail  than  any  other, 
especially  as  he  should  go  with  this  certainty.'* 
The  Emperor  abruptly  terminated  the  conversa- 
tion by  these  words :  '*  Well,  then,  I  will  send 
Lauriston." 

'  The  latter  assetts,  that  he  added  fresh  objec- 
tions to  the  preceding,  and  that,  being  urged  by 
the  Emperor,  he  recommended  to  him  to  begin  his 
retreat  that  very  day  by  way  of  Kalouga.  Napo- 
leon, irritated  at  this,  acrimoniously  replied,  that 
'^  he  liked  simple  plans,  less  circuitous  routes, 
high  roads,  the  road  by  which  he  had  come,  yet 
he  would  not  retread  it  but  with  peace."  Then 
.showing  to  him,  as  he  had  done  to  the  Duke  of 
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Yicenza,  the  letter  which  he  had  written  to  Alex- 
ander, he  ordered  him  to  go  and  obtain  of  Kutusoff 
a  safe-conduct  to  Petersburg.  The  last  words  of 
the  Emperor  to  Lauriston  were :  "  I  want  peace, 
I  must  have  peace,  I  absolutely  will  have  peace  ; 
only  save  my  honour  T 
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The  general  set  out,  and  reached  the  advanced 
posts  on  the  5th  of  October.  Hostilities  were 
instantly  suspended,  the  interview  granted ;  but, 
Wolkonsky,  aid-de-camp  to  Alexander,  and  Be- 
ningsen  were  there  without  Kutusoff.  Wilson 
asserts,  that  the  Russian  generals  and  officers, 
suspecting  their  commander,  and  accusing  him  of 
weakness,  had  raised  a  cry  of  treason,  and  that 
the  latter  had  not  dared  to  leave  his  camp. 

Lauriston's  instructions  purported  that  he  was  to 
address  himself  to  no  one  but  Kutusoff.  He  there- 
fore peremptorily  rejected  any  intermediate  com- 
munication, and  seizing,  as  he  said,  this  occasion 
for  breaking  off  a  negociation  which  he  disap- 
proved, he  retired,  in  spite  of  all  the  solicitations 
of  Wolkonsky,  and  determined  to  return  to  Mos- 
cow. In  that  case,  no  doubt,  Napoleon,  exaspe- 
rated,would  have  fallen  upon  Kutusoff,  overthrown 
hfm  and  destroyed  his  army,  as  yet  very  incom- 
plete, and  have  forced  him  into  a  peace.  In  case 
of  less  decisive  success,  he  would  at  least  have 
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been  ajble  to  retire  i^itliout  loss  upon  Kis  rehi* 
forcements. 

Beningsen  unfortunately  desired  an  interviews 
with  Murat  Lauriston  paused.  The  chief  of  the 
Russian  staff,  an  abler  negociator  than  soldier, 
strove  to  charm  the  new  king  by  demonstn^ions 
of  respect ;  to  seduce  him  by  praises ;  to  deceive 
him  with  smooth  words,  breathing  nothing  but  a 
weariness  of  war  and  the  hope  of  peace :  and 
M urat,  tired  of  battles,  anxious  respecting  their 
result,  and  as  it  is  said,  regretting  his  throne,  now 
that  he  had  no  hope  of  a  better,  suffered  himself 
to  be  charmed,  seduced  and  deceived. 

Beningsen  was  equally  successful  in  persuading  - 
his  own  commander,  and  the  leader  of  our  van- . 
guard ;  he  sent  in  great  haste  for  Lauriston,  and 
had  him  conducted  to  the  Russian  camp,  where- 
Kutusoff  was  waiting  for  him  at  midnight.    The 
interview  began  ill.  Konownitzin  and  Wolkonsky. 
wished  to  be  present.    This  shocked  the  French 
general :  he  insisted  that  they  should  retire,  and 
they  complied. 

As  soon  as  Lauriston  was  alone  with  Kutusoff^ 
he  explained  his  motives  and  his  object,  and  ap* 
plied  for  a  safe*conduct  to  Petersburg.  The  Rusr^i 
sian  general  replied,  that  a  compliance  witii  this 
demand  exceeded  his  powers ;  but  he,imme4iatel3r, 
proposed  to  send  Wolkonsky  with  the  letter  flom. 
Napoleon  to  Alexander,  and  offered  an  armisticei 
till  the  return  of  that  officer.    He  accompani^^' 
these  proposals  with  pacific  protestations,  whkb 
were  repeated  by  all  his  generals.  ^       j 
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^^  AcQordiDg  to  tbeir  acdount/*  they  all  deplored 
the  continuance  of  the  war.  And  for  what  reasonr? ' 
Their  nations,  like  their  Emperors,  ought  to  esteetiy 
to  love,  and  to  be  allies  of  one  another.    It  wa»v 
their  ardent  wish  that  a  speedy  peace  might  arrive^ 
from  Petersburg.    Wolkonsky  could  not  make^^ 
''  haste  enough/'    They  pressed  round  Laurusten^ 
diawing  him  .aside,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  and 
lavishing  upon  Urn  those  caressing  mannera  which, 
they  have  inherited  from  Asia.  ( *  / 

It  was  soon  demonstrated  that  the  chief  point' 
in  which  they  were  all  agreed  was  to  deceire 
Murat  and  his  Emperor ;   and  in  this  they  suc- 
ceeded.   These  details  transported  Napoleon  with 
joy.    Credulous  from  hope^  perhaps  from  despair, 
he  was  for  aome   moments    dazded    by  diese 
appearances ;  eager  to  escape  from  the  inward 
fedjog  whidi  oppressed  him,  he  seemed  desiroua^ 
to  deaden  it  by  resigning  himself  to  an  expansive 
joy.    He  summoned  all  his  generals;  hetrium^/ 
phantly  **  annomiced  to  them  a  very  speedy  peace* 
They  had  but  to  wait  another  fortnight.    None* 
but  himself  was  acquainted  with  the  Russian 
/Character*    On  the  receipt  of  his  letter,  Petersn: 
burg  would  be  full  of  bonfires." 

But  the  armistice  proposed  by  Kutusoff  wa9 
unsatisfiKtory  to  him,  and  he  ordered  Murat  to 
break  it  instantly ;  but  notwithstanding,  it  conti-, 
nued  to  be  observed,  the  cause  of  whick  is 
unknowBi 

This  armistice  was  a  singular  one.    If  eitb^ 
party  wished  to  break  iU  three  hours  no^ce  vii»a»» 
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to  be  sufficient.  It  was  confiDed  to  the  fronts  of 
the  two  camps,  but  did  not  extend  to  their  flanks. 
Such  at  least  was  the  interpretation  put  upon  it 
by  the  Russians.  We  could  not  bring  up  a  con- 
voy, or  send  out  a  foraging  party,  without  fighting; 
so  that  the  war  continued  everywhere^  excepting 
where  it  could  be  favourable  to  us. 

In  the  first  of  the  succeeding  days,  Murat  took 
it  into  his  head  to  show  himself  at  the  enemy  s 
advanced  posts.  There  he  was  gratified  by  the 
notice  which  his  fine  person,  his  reputation  for 
bravery,  and  his  rank  procured  him.  The  Russian 
officers  took  good  care  not  to  displease  him ;  they 
were  profuse  of  all  the  marks  of  respect  calculated 
to  strengthen  his  illusion.  He  could  give  his  orders 
to  their  vedettes  just  as  he  did  to  the  French.  If 
he  took  a  fancy  to  any  part  of  the  ground  which 
they  occupied,  they  cheerfully  gave  it  up  to  him. 

Some  Cossack,  chiefs  even  went  so  far  as  to 
a&ct  enthusiasm,  and  to  tell  him  that  they  had 
ceased  to  acknowledge  any  other  as  Emperor  but 
him  who  reigned  at  Moscow.  Murat  believed  for 
a  moment  that  they  would  no  longer  fight  against 
him.  He  went  even  farther.  Napoleon  was  heard 
to  exclaim,  while  reading  his  letters,  "Murat, 
King  of  the  Cossacks !  What  folly ! "  The  most 
extravagant  ideas  were  conceived  by  men  on 
whom  fortune  had  lavished  all  sorts  of  favours. 

As  for  the  Emperor,  who  could  scarcely  be  de- 
ceived, he  had  but  a  few  moments  of  a  factitious 
joy.  He  soon  x^omplained  "  that  an  anno3nng  war- 
fere  of  partizans  hovered  around  him ;   that  fkot- 
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withstancUog  all  these  pacific  demonstrations,  he 
was  sensible  that  bodies  of  Cossacks  were  prowling 
on  his  flanks  and  in  his  rear.  Had  not  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dragoons  of  his  old  guard  been  sur- 
prised and  routed,  by  a  number  of  these  barba- 
rians? And  this  two  days  after  the  armistice, 
on  the  road  to  Mojaisk,  on  his  line  of  operation, 
tliat  by  which  the  army  communicated  with  its 
magazines,  its  reinforcements,  its  depdts,  and  him- 
self with  Europe  I " 

.  In  fact  two  convoys  had  just  fallen  into  the 
enemy  8  hands  on  that  road :  one  through  the  neg-. 
ligence  of  its  commander,  who  put  an  end  to  his 
life  in  despair ;  and  the  other  through  the  cowar- 
dice of  an  officer,  who  was  about  to  be  punished 
when  the  retreat  commenced.  To  the  destruction 
of  the  army  he  owed  his  escape. 
.  Our  soldiers,  and  especially  our  cavalry,  were 
obliged  every  morning  to  go  to  a  great  distance 
ia  quest  of  provisions  for  the  evening  and  the  next 
day ;  and  as  the  environs  of  Moscow  and  Win- 
kowo  became  gradually  more  and  more  drained, 
they  were  daily  necessitated  to  extend  their  ex- 
cursions. Both  men  and  hor^s  returned  worn 
put  vdth  fatigue,  that  is  to  say  such  of  them  as 
returned  at  all;  for  we  had  to  fight  for  every 
bushel  of  rye,  and  for  every  truss  of  forage.  It 
was  a  series  of  incessant  surprises,  skirmishes, 
aad  losses.  The  peasantry  took  a  part  in  it. 
They  punished  with  death  such  of  their  number 
aa  the  prospect  of  gain  had  allured  to  our  camp 
with  provisions.    Others  set  fire  to  their  own  vil- 
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lages,  to  drive  our  foragers  out  of  them,  and  to 
give  them  up  to  the  Cossacks  whom  they  had  pre- 
viously sutiimoned,  and  who  kept  us'  there 'in  a 
state  of  siege. 

It  was  the  peasantry  also  who  took  Vereidi  a 
town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow.  On&  of 
their  priests  is  said  to  have  planned  iand  executed 
this  coup-de-main.  He  armed  the  inhabitants^  ob- 
tained some  troops  from  Kutusoff ;  then  on  the 
10th  of  October,  before  day-break,  he  caused  the 
signal  of  a  false  attack  to  be  given  in  one  quarter, 
while  in  another  he  himself  rushed  upon  our  paK- 
sades,  destroyed  them,  penetrated  into  the  town, 
and  put  the  whole  garrison  to  the  sword. 

Thus  the  war  was  every  where ;  in  our  front, 
on  our  flanks  and  in  our  rear:  the  arnny  was 
weakening,  and  the  enemy  becoming  daily  more 
enterprising.  This  conquest  was  destined  to 
fare  like  many  others,  which  are  won  in  the  mass, 
and  lost  in  detail. 

Murat  himself  at  length  grew  uneasy.  In  these 
daily  skirmishes  he  saw  half  of  the  remnant  of  his 
cavalry  melted  away.  At  the  advanced  posts,  or 
on  meeting  with  our  oflBcerd,  those  of  the  Russians, 
either  from  weariness,  vanity,  or  military  frank- 
ness carried  to  indiscretion,  exaggerated  the  dis- 
asters which  threatened  us.  They  showed  us 
those  '^wild-looking  horses,  scarcely  at  all  btokeh 
in,  whose  long  manes  swept  the  dust  of  the  plain« 
Bid  not  this  tell  us  that  a  numerous  cavalry  was 
joining  them  from  all  quarters,  iirbi}e  oiarET^was 
gradually  perishing?    Did  not  the- cionthiual  dis^ 
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charges  of.  fire-anpsi  witbiii  their  Jiab  apprize  us 
that  a  multitude  of  recrjuit^  were  there  training 
under  favour  of  th^  <tnni^ic&  ?"     .   . 

And  in  fact,  notwithststoding  the  long  journies 
which  they  had  to  make,  all  these  recruits  joined 
the  f^my*  There  was  no  occasion  to  defer  calling 
them  tog^lljbber  as  id  other  yeats,  til]  deep  snowai, 
obstmctiog  all  the  roads  excepting  the  high  road, 
rendered  their  desertion  impossible.  JN^ot  one 
failed  to  obey  the  national  appeal;  all  Russia 
rose ; .  mothers,,  it  was  said,  wept  for  joy  on  learn- 
ing that  their  sons  had  been  selected  for  soldiers : 
they  hastened  to  acquaint  them  with  this  glorious 
intelligence^  and  even  accompanied  them  to  see 
them  marked  with  the  ^gn  of  thfe  Crusaders,  t6 
hear  them  cry,  'Ti^Jha  imll  qf  God/.  , . 

The  Russian,  cheers  added,  /' that  they  were 
p^rtiqularly  astonished  at  our  security  on  the 
approach  of  their  mighty  winter,  which  was  their 
natural  and  most  formidable  ally,  and.whichihey 
expected  every  moment:  they  pitied  us  and 
mged  us  to  fly.  In  a  fortnight,  your  naib 
will  drop  off,  and  your  wms  ^ill  fall  from  your 
benumbed  and  half-dead  fingers/' 

The  language  of  some  of  the  Cossack  chiefs  was 
also  remarkable*  They  asked  om  officers^  ''  if 
they  bad  nc^t,  in  their  own  coimtry,  corn. enough, 
air  enough,  graves  enough — in  short,  room  enough 
to  live. and  die?  Why  thcA  did  they  come  so  far 
from  home  to  throw  away  their  live^  and  to  fatten 
a  foreign  soil  with  their  .  btood  ?''  Th^y  addedf 
that  **  this  was  a  robbery  of  theic  native  land. 
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which,  while  living,  it  is  our  duty  to  cultivate,  to 
defend  and  to  embellish ;  and  to  which  after  our 
death  we  owe  our  bodies,  which  We  received  from 
it,  which  it  has  fed,  and  which  in  their  turn  ought 
to  feed  it." 

The  Emperor  was  not  ignorant  of  these  warn- 
ings, but  he  would  not  suffer  his  resolution  to  be 
shaken  by  them.  The  uneasiness  which  had  again 
seized  him  betrayed  itself  in  angry  orders.  It 
was  then  that  he  caused  the  churches  of  the 
Kremlin  to  be  stripped  of  every  thing  that  could 
serve  for  a  trophy  to  the  grand  army.  These  ob- 
jects, devoted  to  destruction  by  the  Russians 
themselves,  belonged,  he  said,  to  the  conquerors 
by  the  twofold  right  conferred  by  victory,  and 
still  more  by  the  conflagration. 

It  required  long  efforts  to  remove  the  gigantic 
cross  from  the  steeple  of  Ivan  the  Great,  to  the 
possession  of  which  the  Russians  attached  the  sal- 
vation of  their  empire.  The  Emperor  determined 
that  it  should  adorn  the  dome  of  the  invalids,  at 
Paris.  During  the  work  it  was  remarked  that  a 
great  number  of  ravens  kept  flying  round  this 
cross,  and  that  Napoleon,  weary  of  their  hoarse 
croaking,  exclaimed,  that  *^  it  seemed  as  if  these 
flocks  of  ill-omened  birds  meant  to  defend  it.** 
We  cannot  pretend  to  tell  all  that  he  thought  in 
this  critical  situation,  but  it  is  well  known  that  he 
was  accessible  to  every  kind  of  presentiment. 

His  daily  excursions,  always  illumined  by  a 
brilliant  sun,  in  which  he  strove  himself  to  per- 
ceive and  to  make  others  recognize  his  star,  did 
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not  amuse  him .  To  the  sullen  silence  of  inanimate 
Moscow  was  superadded  that  of  the  surrounding 
deserts,  and  the  still  more  menacing  silence  of 
Alexander.  It  was  not  the  faint  sound  of  the 
footsteps  of  our  soldiers  wandering  in  this  vast 
sepulchre,  that  could  rouse  our  Emperor  from  his 
reverie,  and  snatch  him  from  his  painful  recoUec* 
tions  and  still  more  painful  anticipations. 

His  nights  in  particular  became  irksome  to  him* 
He  passed  part  of  them  With  Count  Daru.  It  was 
then  only  that  he  admitted  the  danger  of  his  situ- 
ation. "  From  Wilna  to  Moscow  what  submis- 
sion, what  point  of  support,  rest  or  retreat,  marks 
his  power  ?  It  is  a  vast,  bare  and  desert  field  of 
battle,  in  which  his  diminished  army  is  impercep* 
tible,  insulated,  and  as  it  were  lost  in  the  horrors 
of  an  immense  void.  In  this  country  of  foreign 
manners  and  religion,  he  has  not  conquered  a  sin- 
gle individual ;  he  is  in  fact  master  only  of  the 
ground  on  which  he  stands.  That  which  he  has 
just  quitted  and  left  behind  him  is  no  more  his 
than  that  which  he  has  not  yet  reached.  Insuffi- 
cient for  these  vast  deserts,  he  is  lost  as  it  were 
in  their  immense  space. 

He  then  reviewed  the  different  resolutions  of 
which  he  still  had  the  choice.  *^  People  imagined," 
he  said,  **  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  march, 
without  considering  that  it  would  take  a  month  to 
refit  his  army  and  to  evacuate  his  hospitals;  that 
if  he  relinquished  his  wounded,  the  Cossacks 
would  celebrate  daily  triumphs  over  his  sick  and 
Jiis  stragglers.     He  would  appear. to  fly.    All 
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Europe  would  resousdmtb  the  re^oM  I  £itro|MU' 
irbkh  envied  hiin»  which  was  -  Mdcuag  t  rimi 
under  whom  to  rally,  and  whUh  imagined  that  it. 
had  found  such  a  rival  in  Alexander/' 

Then  appreciating  all  the  {loi^er  wkieh  he  do* 
rived  from  the  notion  of  hia  inAdlibility)  he  ahud* 
dered  at  the  idea  of  giving  it  the  first  b)o^» 
"What  a  frightful  series  of  dangerous  ware -would 
date  from  his  first  retrograde  step  I  Let,  not  then 
his  inactivity  be  censured  1  As  if  I  did  not  know,^ 
added  he,  **  that  in  a  military  point  of  view  Mps^ 
oow  is  of  no  value !  But  Moscow  is  not  a  milituryj 
position,  it  is  a  pohtical  position.  People  loot;: 
upon  me  as  general  th^e,  when  in  fact  Lasa  Em^ 
p^rorT  He  then  exclauned  that  "in  poUtics^  a 
person  ought  never  to  recede^  never  to  retrbgi^de, 
never  to  admit  himself  to  be  wrongs  as  it  lessened . 
his  considerfition ;  that  when  mistaken,  he  ought 
to  perseverejr  in  order  to  give  him  the  appeafance 
of  being  in  the  right/'  * 

On  this  account  he  adhered  to  his  owki  opinion 
with  that  tenacity  which,  on  other  ooca&sons^  was , 
his  best  quality,  but  in  this  ease  his  worst  defect.,. 

His  distress  meanwhile  increased.  He  knew 
that  he  could  not  rely  on  the  Prussian  army: 
an  intimation  from  too  authentic  a  source,  ad* , 
dressed  to  Berthier,  extingui8h^d  his  confidence 
in  the  support  of  the  Aus^ans.  He  was  sensible 
that  Kutusoff  was  playing  with  him,  but  he  had 
gone  so  far,  that  he  could  neither  advance  nor  stay 
where  he  was,  nor  retreat,  nor  fight  with  hcMiour 
and  success.    Thus  alternately  impelled  and  hteld 
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back  by  all  that  can  decide  and  dissuade,  he  re- 
mained upon  those  ashes,  ceasing  to  hope,  but 
continuing  to  desire. 

The  letter  of  which  Lauriston  was  the  bearer 
had  been  dispatched  on  the  6th  of  October ;  the 
answer  to  it  could  scarcely  arrive  before  the  20th ; 
and  yet  in  spite  of  so  many  threatening  demonstra- 
tions, the  pride,  the  policy,  and  perhaps  the  health^ 
of  Napoleon  induced  him  to  pursue  the  worst 
of  all  courses,  that  of  waiting  for  this  answer,  and 
of  trusting  to  time  which  was  destroying  him. 
Dttru,  lUce  bis  other  grandees,  was  astonished  to' 
find  in  him  no  longer  that  prompt  decision,  vari« 
able  and  rapid  as  the  circumstances  that  called  it 
forth;  they  asserted,  that  his  genius  could  no' 
longer  accommodate  itself  to  them ;  they  placed 
it  to  the  account  of  his  natural  obstinacy,  which 
led  to  his  elevation,  and  was  likely  to  cause  his 
downfall. 

But  in  this  extremely  critical  warlike  position, 
which  by  its  complication  with  a  political  position, 
became  the  most  delicate  which  ever  existed,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  character  like  his, 
which  had  hitherto  been  so  great  from  its  unshaken 
constancy,  would  make  a  speedy  renunciation  of 
the  object  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself  ever' 
since  he  left  Witepsk. 
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Nap9L£ON,  however,  was  completely  aware  of 
his  siti^tjiqp.  To  him  every  thing  seemed  lost  if 
he  receded  ia  the  face  of  s^tonisbed  Europe,  and 
every  tbijDg  saved  if  he  could  y^t  overcome  Alei^ 
a,nder  in  determination.  He  appreciated  but  too 
well  the  means  that  ^er^  left  him  to  sl^ifake  the 
constancy  of  his  rival ;  he  knew  t^at  U^  number 
of  effective  troops,  that  his^  situatiop,  the  season, 
in  short  every  thing  woul4  become  daily  o^ore  and 
mor^  unfavourable  to  him ;  but  he  reckoned  upon 
that  force  of  illusion  which  gave  him  his  renown, 
1[*ill  that  day  he  had  borrowed  from  it  a-  rea^  aB4 
nevei;-^ing  strength  ;  he  endi^voured  therefore 
to  keep  up  by  specious  arguments  the  coqfide^/K^Q 
of  his  people,  and  perhaps  also;  the  faint  hope  that 
was  yet  left  to  himself 

Moscow,  empty  of  inhabitants,^  up  loi^g^r  (ur- 
nisbed  hiuf  with  any  thing  to  lay  bold  of,  ''  It  is 
do  doubtanpisfortfune/'  si^d  he^  **  but  t)i|amj^fpr- 
tun^  is  not  without  its.  advantage.  Had  it  b€^^ 
othe^vrise,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  l^p 
order  in  so  large  a  city,  to  ovefa^we  a  populaj^iioa 
of  three  hundred  thousand  souls,  and  to  sleep  in 
the  Kremlin  without  having  his  throat  cut.  "They^ 
have  left  us  nothing  but  ruins,  but  at  least  we  a^e^ 
quiet  among  them.  Millions  have  no  doubt  slippedj 
through  our  hands,  but  how  many  nMllioni^^s  C^-^ 
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sia  losing !  Her  commerce  is  ruined  for  a  century 
to  come.  The  nation  is  thrown  back  fifty  years ; 
this,  of  itself,  is  an  important  result.  When  the 
first  momefnt  of  enthusiasm  is  past,  this  reflexion 
will  fill  them  with  consternation.*'  The  conclusion 
whict  he  drew  was,  that  so  violent  a  shock  would 
convulse  £he  throne  of  Alexander,  and  force  that 
prince  to  sue  for  peace. 

If  he  reviewed  his  different  corps  d'armSc,  a? 
their  reduced  battalions  now  presented  but  a  nar- 
row front,  which  he  had  traversed  in  a  moment, 
this  Aminution  vexed  him ;  and  whether  he  wishea 
to  dissemble  for  the  sake  of  his  enemies  or  fiis  own 
people,  he  declared  that  the  practice  hitherto  pur- 
sued, of  ranging  the  men  three  deep,  was  wrong, 
and  that  two  were  sufficient ;  he  therefore  ordered 
that  in  future  his  infantry  sliould  be  drawn  up  in 
two  rants  only. 

Nay,  more,  he  insisted  that  the  inflexibility  ot 
the  states  of  situation  should  give  way  to  this 
illusion.  He  disputed  their  results.  The  obstinjicy 
of  Count  Lobatt  could  not  overcome  his :  be  was 
desirous  no  doubt  of  making  his  aide-de-camp 
understand  what  he  wished  others  to  believe,  ana 
that  nothing  couTd  shake  his  resolution. 

Murat,  nevertheless,  transmitted  to  him  tidings 
of  the  distress  of  his  advanced  guard.  They  ter- 
rified* Beftiiier ;  but  Napoleon  sent  for  the  officef' 
v^Hb  brdiigtit  them,  pressed  him  with  his  interro- 
gatories, daunted  him  with  his  looks,  brow-beat 
him  with  liis  incredulity.  The  assertions  of  Mu|-^ 
rit's  envoy  lost  much  of  their  assurance.    Wapo- 

o2 
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leon>  took  advantage  of  his  hesitation  to  ioe^  u^ 
the  hopes  of  Bertbier,  and  to  persuade  him  that 
matters  were  not  yet  so  very  i^rgeat ;  and  he  wftA 
baqk  the  officer  to  Murat's  catnp  with  the  opinion 
whick  he  would  no  doubt  propagate,  that  the  £m- 
jf>ert>r  was  immoveable^  that  he  doubtless  had  bos 
reasons  for  thus  persisting,  and  that  they  must  all 
redouble  their  exertions. 

Meanwhile  the  attitude  of  his  army  seconded 
his  wishes.    Most  of  the  officers  persevered  in 
their  confidence.    The   common  soldiers,  who, 
seeing  their  whole  lives  in  the  present  moment 
and  expecting  but  little  from  the  future,  concerned 
themselves    but  little    about  it^  retained  their 
thoughtlessness,  the  most  valuable  of  their  qua- 
lities.   The  rewards,  however,  which  the  Bm- 
peror  bestowed  proifusely  upon  them  in  the  daily 
veviews,  were  received  only  with  a  sedate  joy, 
.mingted  with  some  degree  of  dej^rtion.    The 
vaoant  places  that  were  just  filled  up  were  yet 
^dyed  with  blood.  These  favours  were  threatening, 
i-  O0  the  other  hand,  ever  since  they  hadvleft  ^ilna 
iSfianyof  them  bad  thrown  away  their  winter  gar- 
medts;  that  they  might  load  themselves  with  pre- 
^iJiskmS'*    Their  shoes  were  worn  by  the  lengiii  <^f 
the"  way,  and  the  rest  of  their  apparel  bythe^ao- 
tions  in  which  they  l^d  been  engaged;  bqt^rtu 
^pite  of  ^1,  their  attitude  was  dtill  lefty^  ^rlIlley 
t&eMlf  eoDcealed  their  wretched'  plight Irobuthis , 
^ttiMiofe  if  the  Emperor,  and  appears^  beforerhkii 
iHth  their  arms  bright  and  in  the  bei^tonlen  yrhx 
thi^!  fifkt  Mdcnitt  of  the  pahtce  of 'theC8ftw,v^eigbt 
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hondFed  leagues  from  their  resourced,  and  after  so 
many  batdes  and  bivouacs,  they  were  anxious  to 
^appear  still  dean,  ready  and  smart;  for  herein 
f  consists  the  pride  of  the  soldier :  here  they  piqued 
thdmnkes  upon  it  the  more  on  account  of  the 
difteulty,  in  order  to  astonish,  and  because  man 
prides  fatmself  on  every  thing  that  requires  extra^ 
ordinary  effort. 

'  •  The  Emperor  complaisantly  aiected  to  know  no 

abetter,  catching  at  every  thing  to  keep  up  hia 

h6pes,  when  all  at  once  the  first  snows  felK  With 

itbem  fell  all  the  illusions  with  which  he  had  endea- 

imrared'  to  surround  himself.     From  that  moment 

he  thought  of  nothing  but  retreat,  without,  how- 

CFer,  pronouncing  the  word,  and  yet  no  positive 

order  for  it  could  be  obtained  from  him.     He 

merely  said,  that  in  twenty  days  the  anriy  must 

be:  in  winter^quarters,  and  he  urged  the  departure 

•jif  I  his  wounded.    On  this,  as  on  other  occasions, 

>be  would  not  eonseiit  to  the  voluntary  itdinquisb- 

Bient  of  any  thing,  however  (rifling  ;  there  was*  a 

idi^fiAieaey  of  horses  for  his  artillery,  now  too  nu- 

uerous  for  an  army  so  reduced  $  it  did  not  sig^fgr, 

-Bad  he  jBew  into  a  paasioD  «t  the  proposal  to  hw^ 

ipaM  of  it  ia  Moscow.    "  No  j  the  enemy  woul4 

Buakd  a  tropliy  of  it^'-^^and  he' insisted  tKat  everjr 

.Ibing/shonildgei  along  with  him. 

/  <Ih  thisHcle46rt  country^  he  gave  orders  foii>the 

purdiase  of  I  (iwenty  thousand  horses,  and  he^^ex-^ 

ipeetedfofagefor  two  months  to  be  provided)  I  w^#^ 

ittractwhere  the  most  distant  and  dangerous  "exf^ut- 

'dou  were  iiotsufficieai^^r  the  supply  of  <th6  pa^- 
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it^  day.  Some  of  bis  offic^r»  ly^re  a^pial^  Iff 
hear  orders  which  it  was  so  impossible  to  f^^ieci^t^ ; 
hfxt  we  have  already  seen  that  he  sometimes  issued 
s^h  orders  to  deceive  his  enemies,  and  most  fc^ 
qi^ently  to  indicate  to  his  own  troops  the  (^tpnt 
of  his  necessities^  and  the  exertions  which  (hQ J . 
oi^ght  to  make  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  th^pL; 

.  ^is  distress  manifested  itself  only  in  soQie  pa-, 
roxysma  of  ill  humour.  It  was  in  tlia  if^miv^  at 
his  levje§.  There,  amid  the  assembled  chiefis,  im . 
\yhoae  anxious  Iqoki^  he  imagined  be  cfful4  re«4 
disapprobation,  he  seemed  desirous  to  awe  theq;^ 
by  the  severity  of  his  attitude,  by  his  sharp  tpn^. 
and  his  abrupt  language*  From  the  pafen^ss  of 
hii?.  face,  it  was  eviden);  that  Truth,  ii^hose  bes| 
time  for  obtaining  a  hearing  is  m  the  dafjo^efu  of 
night,  had  oppressed  him  grievously  by  he^  pine**^ 
senc^,  and  tired  him  with  her  unwelcome  light. 
Spmi^times,  oxi  these  occasions,  his  burstiog  h^aftr. 
wpuJ4  overflow,  and  pour  fo.rth  his  sorrqws  aiouod 
him  by.  movements  of.  impatience  ;  but  so  fyxbs^, 
lighteining  his  griefs,  he  aggravate4  thiw  bj[  t^¥?ftp> 
a<;(;^.qf  injustice  for  wh^h  he  repf:oache(i  ^uxptMlQ; 
aoji,>ir^ch  he  was  aftenvardai  afii;iciu«  toj/^pi^r.    ,, 

jltf  .vras  to  Count  Darn  alone,  tl^t  kfi  upbospqif^ 
hiEft^lf  frankly,,  but  without  weaku^f.    iH/e  ^ai^ 
''  he  should  march  uppn  Kutusofi^  crush  9^  .4^71^.. 
hifn  ]^^k,  afid  th^n  turn  su44«^9ly  towj;^  S|«d- 
len§k«",  I  Paru,  Y(bo  hac}.  before  approy^  thw^, 
cqi^rs^,,  re^pli^  that  V  it  was.xiow  tpo lUe^s  t^,,, 
thp.Jlu^fi^aa  arajy  Wfts  reiijibr?«4  ¥»  owu^e^fe; 
ex«4 ;  4^»  viqtpKy,  fqrgotliPP ;  ti«tt  t!i^»»mjB^.t.h(i|. 
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•  •      • 

trooj^  nbouM  Ivitn  fheiir  faces  tot^rds  Prancet 
th^y  woilld  sKp  away  from  him  by  degrees ;  that 
eich  soldier,  laden  with  booty,  would  try  to  get 
the  start  of  the  army,  for  the  {)urpose  of  selling  it 
in  Pranc*/*-^'*  What  then  is  to  be  done  T  ex- 
claimed the  Emperon  '*  Remain  here,**  replied 
Darn, ''  make  one  vast  entrenched  camp  of  Moscow 
and  pass  the  winter  in  it.  He  wbald  answer  for 
it  that  there  would  be  no  want  of  bread  and  salt : 
the  rest  foraging  on  a  large  scdld  would  supply. 
Such  of  the  houses  as  they  could  not  procure  fooci 
for  might  be  salted  down.  As  to  lodgings,  if  there 
were  not  houses  enough,  the  cellars  might  make  up 
the  deficiency.  Here  we  might  stay  till  the  return 
of  spring,  wheii  ou^  reinforcements  and  dll  LithuT 
ahiain  arms  should  come  to  relieve,  to  join  us,  and 
to  complete  the  conquest." 

'After  Itstfenirtg  to  this  proposal  thd  Emperor 
Was  for  some  time  silent  and  thoughtful ;  he  then 
rej)Hed,  **This  is  a  lion's  counsel!  But  what 
WooM  Pdris  say  ?  what  would  (hey  do  there  f 
whatfiave  tliey  been  doing  for  the  last  three  weeks 
that  they  have  not  heard  from  me  I  who  knowi 
whaf  would  be  the  effect  of  a  suspension  of  com- 
uiiiHibttiioni  for  six  montlis  f  ffo ;  France  woiild 
mft  accustom  itself  to  my  absence,  and  f^hissia. 
and  Austria  would  take  ad  vantage!  of  it." 

Sfifl  Kfapdleon  did  not  dedide  either*  to  stay  or  ' 
to  d^paft.    Ovfercbme  in  this  struggle  of  obsti-  ' 
nacy,'  he  deferted  from  day  to  day  the  avowal  of 
his  defeat.    Aniid  the  dteadful  st6mi  of  men  sind  ' 
elements  winch  Was  gathering  arouhd  hith,  hi^ 
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mini^ter^  9^d  bis  aideg^-de^camp  ww  hinab  pMB 
whole  days  in  discussing  the  merits  of  eofBut^waw 
verses  which  he  had  received,  or  the  regulatiotis 
for  the  ConUdie  FrancaUe  at  Paci3»  which  he  tmk 
three  evenings  to  finish.  As  they  were  aequooite^ 
with  his  deep  anxiety,  they  admired  die  streagtii 
of  his  genius,  smd  the  facility  witli  which  he  couU 
take  off  or  fix  the  whole  force  of  his  attention  tn 
whatever  he  pleased. 

It  was  merely  remarked  that  he  prolonged  his 
meals,  which  had  hitherto  been  so  simple  wiA  so 
short.  He  seemed  desirous  of  stifling  thon^t  by 
repletion.  He  would  then  pass  whole  hQurs»  haU 
reclined,  as  if  torpid,  and  awaiting,  with  a  novel  la 
his  hand,  the  catastrophe  of  his  terrible  hist^^ 
On  beholding  this  obstinate  and  inflexible. cbarao*^ 
ter  struggling  with  impossibility,  his  officers  would 
then  observe  to  one  another,  that  having  arrived 
at  the  summit  of  his  glory,  he  no  dqubt  foresaw 
that  from  his  first  retrograde  step  would  date  ^ 
decline  ;  that  for  this  reason  he  continued  immove^ 
able,  clinging  to  and  lingering  a  few  moitieBte 
longer  on  this  elevation.  -  " 

J  Kutusoff,  meanwhilcji  was  gaining  that  timer 
which  we  were  losing.  His  letters  to  Alexander 
des.cribed  '*  bis  army  as  being  ia  the  mAsV  of 
abundance;  his  recruits  arriving,  from  all it)iiartn6> 
and  l^eing  trained  ;;  his  woupded  reoaMcring  Ubthe^ 
bosom  of  their  families;  the  {pea3aiitai,'<6(HDeMiBi 
arms,  some  on  the  look*  out.  horn  the  .tops^  loCl 
steeples,  while  others  were  stealipg  into  Qun  har  | 
bitations  and  even  into  the  Kremlin-    Ros^ppcbm . 
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Mqewred  from  them  a  daily  rej^oit  of  t^hat  was 
fHtssnig  at  Moscow,  as  before  its  capture.  If 
they  undertdbk  to  be  our  guides,  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  us  into  his  hands,  tlis 
yattimxiu  were  every  day  bringing  in  some  hun« 
dceda  of  prisoners.  Every  thing  concurred  to 
destroy  the  enemy*s  army  and  to  strengthen  his 
«wii;  to  serve  him  and  to  betray  us;  in  a  word, 
the  cam^paign,  which  was  over  for  us,  was  but  just 
obottt  to  begin  for  them/' 

Kutuso^  ne^ected  no  advantage.  He  made 
his  camp  ring  with  the  news  of  the  victory  of 
Salamanca.  '*  The  French,"  said  he,  ''  are  ex- 
pelled from  Madrid.  The  hand  of  the  Most 
High  presses  heavily  upon  Napoleon.  Moscow 
wdlbehis  prison,  his  grave,  and  that  of  all  his 
grand  army.  We  shall  soon  take  France  in  Rus- 
sia !"  It  was  in  such  language  that  the  Russian 
general  addressed  his  troops  and  his  Emperor; 
and  nevertheless  he  still  kept  up  appearances 
with  Murat«  At  once  bold  and  crafty,  he  con- 
trived slowly  to  prepare  a  sudden  and  impetuous 
warfare,  and  to  cover  his  plans  for  our  destruction 
with  demonstrations  of  kindness  and  honeyed 
words* 

.  »At  lengthy  after  several  days  of  illusion,  the 
ofaarm  .^as  dispelled.  A  Cossack  completely  dis- 
solved it  This  barbarian  fired  at  Murat,  at  the 
mement^when  that  prince  came  as  usual  to  show 
hiftiself  Qt  the  advanced  posts.  Murat  was  exas- 
perated; be  declared  to  Milorado witch  that  an 
armistice  Which  was   incessantly  violated   was 
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at  an  end;  and  that  theoeeforward  each  ought td 
put  confidence  in  himself  alone. 

At  the  sakne  time  he  apprised  the  Emperor,  that 
a  woody  country  on  his  left  might  feToar  attempts 
against  his  tiank  and  rear ;  that  his  first  Iitie» 
backed  against  a  ravine,  might  be  precipitated 
into  it ;  that  in  short  the  position  which  he  occu- 
pied^ in  advance  of  a  defilei  was  dangerous,  arid 
rendered  a  retr(%rade  mof ement  absolutely  ne^ 
cessary.  But  Napoleon  would  not  conseM  t6 
tUs  step,  though  he  had  at  first  pointed  out  Wo- 
roD0Wd  as  a  more  secure  position.  In  tint  war, 
stiH  in  his  view  rather  political  than  military,  he 
dreaded  above  all  the  appearance  of  receding. 
He  preferred  risking  every  thing. 

At  the  same  time,  on  the  13th  of  October,  hcf 
sent  back  Lauriston  to  Murat,  to  examine  the  po^ 
sit  ion  of  the  van-guard.    As  to  the  Emperor,  either* 
from  a  tenacious  adherence  to  bis  first  hope,  br 
that  any  dispesition  which  might  be  cbh^rued 
into  a  preparation  for  retreat,  equally  shocked  hi*^ 
pi^ide  and  his  policy,  a  singular  hegligencef  wa^ 
remarked  in  his  preparations  for  departure.     He 
nerrerUieless  thought  of  it,  for  that  very  day  he 
traced  his  plan  of  retreat  by  WoloMamsk,  ZubftftKVj  ' 
wdA  Bieloi,  on  Witepsk.    A  moment  aftSn^aMi' 
he  dictated  another  on  Sito^ylensk.    Jundt  n^c^Vi^  I 
orders  to  bum  on  the  21st,  at  Koldtskoi,  alHfa!^* ' 
muskets  of  the  wounded,  and  to  blow  up  lli^firtii<^  * 
muni^n  waggons.     D'Hillierff  was  fo  ofccbbV 
Elnia,  and  to  form  magazinei^  &t  that  ^ladA.''  It'^ 
was  not  till  the  I7th>  at  Moscow,  that  B^fOMt^ 
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th^ght  of  oausi^g  lealhw  to  be  distri]i>uted  for 
the  first  time  among  the  troths. 

,  This  major^gmeral  was  a  wretched  substitute  for 
hia  priopipal  4m  |his  critical  oceaaton.  In  a  strange 
coiiiitry  and  climate*  he  recommended  no  new 
pfseeautioo,  and  he  expected  the  minutest  detaib 
tOtb^  dmtated  by  bis  fimperer.  They  were  for^ 
gf^tmu  This  negligence  or  want  of  foresigbt  wa« 
attepd^  with  fatal  consequences*  In  an  army^ 
eaeh  division  of  which  was  commanded  by  a  mar- 
shall  a.pn]iic»,  or  ev^i  a  kiog,  one  relied  perhaps 
too  Vkueh  ofi  the  other.  Besides,  Berthier  gave 
nQ.qvf^s  of  himself;  he  thought  it  enough  to 
repp^  enctly  th|^  very  letteir  of  Napoleon's  com« 
mands ;  for,  as  to  tb^ir  spirit,  ^ther  from  fo^gue 
or.Jpabi^  he  was  incessantly  confounding  the  po- 
sit^v^  with  thci  conjectural  parts  of  thoeie  inatrue^ 
tio«iff 

,JV9pc^0D9i  meanwhile  rallied  his  C09ye  ifarmie^ 
T^  Tfiti/^ws  which  he  held  in  the  Kremlin  were 
nVDPe .  ikequ^nt ;  he  formed  all  the  dismounted 
ci^iH^ry  wto  battaUons^  and  lavishly  distributed 
re^rds.  Tb^  division  of  ClaparMe,  the  tropbiea 
ai^ia^l  the*woii9d^d  that  could  b^  remoredt  mk 
ou^ior*  M^^k;  ijh^  rest  were  colli^cted  in  tfae 
gi);iHi.i!f>WHUii|g  hospital;  French  syrgeoos  were 
pl|y^.  tljicve ;  and  the  Bjuasian  wiMwded,  intev- 
mijfl^  ivith  4Wrs,.wer^  intended)  to  s?iive  them  for 
as?|ft««ar4^, 

^j^it,WAf(too;late»  Amid  the^e  preparatiras, 
aiiyl  at  the  q^qn^tj  whqn  Napoleon  was  reviewiog' 
NS¥i!lj4^Ti8iW#tiJ^*h«  fif^ court  of  th^KnemHii, a 
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Teport  was  all  at  once  circulated  aronnd  Miii,'  fttat 
the  report  of  cannon  was  heard  towards'  Vinkoi^. 
it  was  some  time  before  any  one  dtitst  apf^tfte 
him  of  the  circumstance ;  some  from  increduKly 
iMT  uncerfainty,  and  dreading  the  irst  mdvem^t 
=of  his  impatience ;  others  from  love  of  ease,  '"Besi- 
tating  to  provoke  a  terriWe  signal,  or  apprehcnsWe 
of  being  sent  to  verify  this  assertion,  andof  ex^ 
posing ^themselres  to  a  fatiguing  excuri^ion. 

Dwoc,  at  length,  took  courage.  The  EMp^#r 
was  at  first  agitated,  but  quickly  reeov^ering  ha«i- 
self,  he  continued  the  review.  An  VLiie-^Ae^MBfp, 
young  Beranger,  arrived  shortly  after  with^the 
intelligence  that  Murat's  first  line  had  been  sur- 
prised and  overthrown,  bis  left  turned  by  fe^Four 
of  the  woods,  his  flank  attacked,  his  retrettt  -cdt 
off;  that  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  twenty  amniv- 
nition  waggons,  and  thirty  waggons  bdong^g  te 
the  train  were  taken,  two  geaierals  kilted,  tbree^or 
four  thousand  men  lost  and  the  baggage }  and 
lastly,  that  the  King  was  wouhded.  He  hofd  iMt 
been  able  to  rescue  the  relics  of  his  ad^mt^d 
'gtiard  from  the  enemy,  but  by  repeatedly  diargiifl;^ 
their  numerous  troops  which  already  oceU^^ 
•the  high  road  in  his  rear,  his  only  rtetreat.  '»  ^--^^^ 

Our  honour  however  was  saved.  The  ^iHtaiiik 
in  front,  directed  by  Kutusoff,  was  feeble ;  Ponia- 
towski,  at  some  leagues  distance  on  the  right, 
made  a  glorious  resistance;  Murat  and  his  car- 
bineers, by  supernatural  exertions,  checked  Baga- 
wout,  who  was  ready  to  penetrate  our  left  &mk, 
and  restored  the  fortune  of  the  day.    Claparide 
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,  And  Lutour-Mauboyf  g  cleared  the  defile  of  Spa- 
«fcapliai  two  leagues  ia  the  rear  of  our  line,  wUch 
,ww  alneady  oocupied  by  Platof.  Two  Russian 
/generals  were  killed,  aad  oUiers  wounded:  the 
loss  of  the  eaemy  was  considerable,  but  the  ad- 
.yaotage  of  the  attack,  our  canmHi,  our  position, 
.tiiQ  victory  in  shorty  were  theirs. 
*  .Asio^  Murat,  he  no  longer  had  an  advanced 
guard*  The  annia^ce  had  destroyed  hidf  the 
<  aren^nant  of  his  cavalry*  This  engagement  finished 
lit  («•  the  survivors,  emaciated  with  hunger,  were  so 
iSfim-  as  scarcely  to  furnish  a  charge*  Thus  Ifa4  the 
iHnac  reaommenced.  It  was  now  the  ISith  of  Oc- 
tober. 

..,  Atlliese  tidiiigs  Napoleon  recovered  the. fire  of 
thiseiNrly  yeare.  A  thousand  orders  general  and 
panticular,  all  difiering,  yet  all  in  unison  and  all 
jiej)eA8ary,  btirst  at  once  from  his  impetuous 
gemns*  Kight  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  the  whole 
'army  was  already  in  motion  for  Woronowo; 
rBrouaiier  wasacmt  in  the  dir^^ion  of  Fominskee, 
land.  Boniatowski  toward  Medya.  The  £mperor 
Jbimself  quitted  Moscow  before  day-light  on  the 
iMlib  of  Ootiofoer.  ''  I^et  us  march  upon  Kalougar 
said  he,  -'^  and  woe  be  to  .those  whom  I  meet;  with 
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*  *  • 

In>  tlie  southerly  part  of  Moscow,  neai^one  of  tfe 
gtt6ft>  dne  of  its  most  extensile  snbtirbs  is  divided 
fcy  two  high  roads ;  both  ran  to  Kalotiga .-  tWa 
one,'  fhaf  on  the  right  is  A^  n^ore  ancient;  ^tt€ 
other  ifr  iie#;  K  was  dii  fihe  first  that  Ku£u$o)f 
had  just  beaten  Marat.  By  the  same  road  1^-' 
(M>teda  Mt  Meseow'  ori  the  }9th  «f  October/aA'- 
WMmeiiigf  to  his  officers  his  intention  to  reftcfHr 
to  the  frontiers  of  Poland  by  Kalouga;  Hfedyn; 
Ytiknolt,  Eteiti,  and  Smolensk.  One^  of  &6n!k/ 
Rapp,  observed  that  •*  it  was^late,  and  that  •^li^intei' 
Alight  overtake  ttiem  by  flie  way.'*  The  Empete/ 
Mplied,  '<  Hiat  he  bad  b<ien  obfiged  to  aObW  ititi^y 
ft*  thi$>  soldiers  to  rcemifr  themselves,  and  \h  Utt^ 
wt9otfded  colleeted  in  Moscow,  Moj«lisK,  antP  ^- 
roeefcoi,  to  move  oflFtowarfs  Smbletisk."  'llietf 
pointing  to  a  s^l  serene  sky,  he  askfed,  ^  ?f  iif 
that  brilliant  sun  they  did  not  recognise  hiii  ^^^'^^ 
But  this  appeal  to  his  fortune,  and  the  sinister  ex:-^ 
pression  of  his  looks,  belied  the  security  which  her 
affiscted. 

Napoleon  entered  Moscow  wilii  nitiety  thotr-^ 
sand  fighting  men,  and  twenty  thousand  sick  lUid' 
Vounded^  and  quitted  it  with  mote  than  a  hilmtttid' 
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ikuMtaA  cowhiifttt^  He  left  t^eie  oal  j  twielve 
iHittdred  wdc  Hit  stay,  ootwithrtending  daily 
kMseSp  had  tlietefoie  served  to  i est  bqjB  iubntxji 
to  complete  his  stcnres^  to  augment  hia  finrce  by 
ten  thifiiinaiHi  mtn^  and  to  protaofc  the  reoovery  or 
the  retrettk  o£a  great  part  of  has  wounded.  Bat  on 
this  very  irst  day  he  oould  perceive^  that  hia  oa^ 
Tslry  aad  artillery  might  be  aaad  rather  to  crawl 
Ihaa  lo  march. 

A  melasfoholy  speetade  added  to  the  g^oom^ 
pmseatimeote  of  our.  cfaie£  The  army  had  ewa 
aiace  the  preceding  day  been  ponciag  oui  of  Me»f 
eow  without  intermission.  In  tfcss.  cdfnmj  of  om 
hundred  and  forty  tboasaiid  men  and  about  fiftgn 
thonaand  horses  of  aUL  kinds,  abandmd  thousand 
eomivitaukta  maxdiing  at  die  head  witbthnr  knapn 
sacks,  their  arms,  upwards,  of  fiva  hmniMd-and 
fifty  pifices  of  caonon,  and  two  thousand  avtiltAy«> 
YA999na»  stitt  exhibited  a  formidaUe  appeasMiee^ 
worthy  of  soldiers  who  had  conquered  the  worldw 
But  the  rest,  in  an  alaraung  proportion,  resembled 
a  hplde  of  Tartars  after  a  suceessfid  iavnaionv.  lb 
coiiiiated  aC  three  or  four  files  of  infinite^  lengthtr 
in  ^rfaioh  there  was  a  misLtuie^  ti  confusion- oi 
obnises^  ammunitioa  waggons,  handsome  ew* 
viagsfc  and  vehicles  of  eviery  kind.  Here  trof^faiesr 
of  Russian,  Turkish,  and  Persian  eoloum,  and'thiv 
gigantic  cross  of  Iwan  ther  Gceab — there,  longn 
bearded  Russian  peasants  carrying  or  drivings 
alOAgiOurheoty,  of  which  diey  constituted  a  part : 
Qtbera  dragging:,  ^en  wheelbarrows  fiUed.  with< 
wkVl^W  they  CQuld  removie*    The  fools  were  not 
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Mtely  to  p«ii68edin  thi^  manmr  titt  tke  eottolMMar 
ffttie  first  day :'  their  lebeeleM  avidity  tMudtf  iAmh 
tkiak  nothmg  of  ^bi^tlee  and-  aaardi  of  <i^t-teft* 
diled  iMgaes.  - 

V  >lii:tk6Mf<dtoiMr8  of  the  aimy'iwiepaitMidlalf: 
fMHafkeda  mnltitade  of  men  of  all  nalioiis;  witbn 
tmt  aiiiform  and  iwithout  arms,  and  servants  awesDr 
iag'iii  every  Unffmage,  and  urgrngbydMititf  shoals 
and  blows  the  progress  of  el^^ant  carriagea,  ^iiMRiir 
by  pigmy  hooses  harnessed  with  ropes*  THey 
vrw«^fllled  with  provisions^  or  with  the  ho9tyi 
sttved'from  the  flames.  They  eanried  also  Ereadi: 
wmneti  with  their  ohildaren.  Formerly  dicae  fi^ 
males  were  happy  inhabitants  of  Moscow ;  tfaef  ^ 
Aow  fled  from  the  hatred  of  the  Moscovites,  which 
the  invasion  had  drawn  upon  their  heads^  the 
irmy  was  their  only  asylum. 

'A  few  Russian  girls,  voluntary  captives,  BlSo.fi>k* 
lowed.  It  looked  like  a  caravan,  a  vrandering 
aatiotti  or  rathev  one  of  those  armies  of  antiquity 
Asiutnkig  loaded  with  slaves  and  spoil  after  a  great 
devastation.  It  was  inconceivable  how  the  head} 
itii'tiam  column  oedid  draw  and  -support  «Mh  a 
heavy,  maasi  of  equipages  in  so  long  a«r<Hite.  -  «^ 
-3li0lwitfast8wiing  the  width  of  the  road  and?  the 
sjmmijl  of  fcia  escort,  Kapoleou  had  great  (|ifficiill|r^ 
tsrioinain  a  painage  thpough  this  immense  tbttmg;' 
Ns^doubt  thieolMtructioA  of  a  defile,  n^tw  fofito^ 
marches  and  a  haadful  of  Coassttka,  would  hvre^ 
beeo  suftcient  to  rid  us  of  allr  this  ineumhsaiioe^* 
but  foftune  or  the  enemy  had  akme  a  nght'to* 
lighten  us  in  this  mamier.    As  for  the  Bmpeior, 
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Iii0  toldim  of  lUs  fimit  <tf  MiBaiiy  toils,  nor  re<; 
fMNHich  tliein  fat  flccming  it.  Beoides,  the  pro^ 
visions  ooncealed  the  booty,  aod  could  b^  nv^ft 
oooldnot  give  bis  troops  the  subsisteDce  whioli  h^ 
ought  to  hare  done,  forbid  their  carrying  it.  along 
with  them  ?  Lastly,  in  failure  of  military  comrey^ 
aaces,  these  vehicles  would  be  the  only  means  of 
preservation  for  the  sick  and  wounded. 

Napoleon,  therefore,  extricated  himself  in  silence 
from  the  immense  train  which  he  drew  after  hioo^ 
and  aidvanced  on  the  old  road  leading  toKalouga* 
He  poAed  on  in  this  direetion  for  some  hows^ 
deelhring  that  he  should  go  and  beatKutusoff  on  the 
tfery  *4eId*of  his  victory.  But  idl  at  once,  about 
iiM-dayv  opposite  to  the  castle  of  Krasnopachra/ 
where  he  halted,  be  suddenly-turned  to  the  right 
With  *  his  annfy,  and  in  three  matx^es  across  the 
country  gained  the  new  road  to  Kalouga.  ' 

''The  rain,  which  overtook  him  in  the  midst  o£ 
thismancBuvre,  spoiled  thecross-roads,  and  obliged 
bim^  to  ftah  in  them.  TUs  was  a  most  unfortunate 
<HrMmstiince.  It  was  not  >4ithout  difficulty  that 
6ur  camion  were  drawn  out  of  the  sloughs.  • 
'-  Ac  any  rate  tUe  Emperor  had*  masked  his  asofer 
AiMit-^  Key's  corps  and  the  relics  of  <MiiratHi^ 
catalr^,  which  bad  remained  behind  the  M otsohtt 
and  at  Wonniowo.  Kutusoff,  deceived  by  thiv 
feint;  was  stiU  waiting  for  the  grand  army- on  tbo> 
old  mad,  wbibt  on  the  aSrd  of  October,  the  whole* 
of  it,  transferred  to  the  new  one,  had  but  oao- 
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rtmnlh  to  mdie  in  crdcr  te  ptM  qakdy  by  MeIi; 
Md  to  get  betWMafain.iMid  Kaloiigv* 

A  letter  from  Berthiet  to  KntmaoS^dBieitlkt^ 
flraC  dity  oi  tfatt  flankiiig  mafob,  wis  alrjoiice  tflairt 
attempt  at  peace^  aod  perlnqMia  nueAgmem* 
Ne  aatifttetory  amnrer  was  tetmtiacbto^it    . 
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,  ..Qtf  t\i^  23rd  the  in^pi^ial  qqar^^  were  at  Qf^ 
lowsk).  Xhat  n^ihi  was  an  agreeable  one  f^r.  fjkfi 
JK«ip«r«r.:  be  uta^  ipfonned  tl>^  at  s\x,  i)»..||e 
emninf  J)«bona  and  hjftdir/^imbMiliMtFltlWvies 
miadvanpe.Qf  kirn*  foutid.Mal(HYaqfg)Aiir«tz><M4 
.^  MKKuie /whiqb  fKimimuaii  iit.n«#««i^)e<i;.ttii» 
Yra«  a  sti^^ng  pAsitioii.  wHbin  lifn^of  Kiidw^ 
Md  tiia.onl^  point  wbfiTe  b«  covdd  cyt.Mi  i^fftm 
tlictvA^  «M<1  to.  K;a)<(Higa,  ,       .  j.  r  • 

ij^.i^Tbe  E|iii>9swr  wwbod  fi^t  to  s^nretbififidiwi- 
laCB  by  bwptetenGe.;  tbe.^rd^  tp  m^rcbwp*  eiw 
.gWfim  but  wijkbdniwp, .  we  }mff%  n^  wJi^*'  IJe^ 
pawed  the  whole  of  that  evening,. oi^:  bmnebfiek* 
jUi^.fodfrom  Korowsk,  en  th^  lei):  eCtM^  vo%i}i  the 

i«i4ff^/m  wbioh  he  ^Mfiip^^KjHisMff  to  bfr>.  0e' 
r  «M^nfMutr«d :  the  giQund ,» i  the  m^.f'^f^AsWf 
UMPMiaa^  M  ^mticipated  that  ^,n)!}gbtjlMPQ19l%« 

-§m0ftk9iii»^  .Next day,  .tk»j^ik>  ^Mm^ 


'^ 
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^tfidowYaBodawetz^wpAi  I>tlEoii6«  Owingneitbecto 
confidence  or unceitainty miu8^plttii&,  th^smtotti*^ 
gtotagave  hm  T^ry.Kttie  coDoera*  .  i 

'  He  qiiktod  Borowsk»  thtfttfoflre,  late  and  kiattM 
Ij^  wbtifi  tke  ngiae'  ^f  a  :veiy  tmaxp  eagagtmBat 
reached wkcnreJieMraiB :  he  thc^  beeame iinea0y» 
hastened  to  an  eminence  and  listened.  '*  Had  tht 
Rossians  anticipated  him?  Was  his  manoeuvre 
thwarted  ?  Had  he  not  vsed  sufficient  expedition 
in  that  march*  the  object  of  which  was  to  pass  the 
left  flank  of  Kntusoffi?' 

In  reality  there  was  in  this  whole  movement  a 
tt^tl^  of  th^t  torpor  which  succeeds  a  long  repose. 
'Motcow  18  Imt  one  hundred  and  ten  wersts  from 
Matd^Yafoslawetz;  four  day^  would  huve  bee&i 
Mflteient  to  go  that  distance ;  we  took  six. '  The 
'army,  laden  with  provisions  and  jHUage,  was 
'heavy,  and  the  roads- were  de^p.  A  whole  day 
itadbeAi*  sacrificed  to  the  passs^  of  the  Nava 
•Md  its  iiiotM9,  as  akK>  to' the- rallying  of  theMdif- 
Huent  corps.  It  is  true  that  in  defiling  ^so'  ne^ 
Am  'eneuiy  'it  was  necessary  ta  mar<&  close,  Hliat 
"^Wb  m)iih%  not  present  to  him  too  long  u-  fliaik. 
^Ibe  il^dlB  it  may,  we  may  date  all  our  calatfilitAks 
Iromiliat  delay.'  '   ^      'T 

»<«^The  £!il{>eror  was*  still  ^hstening;  ih^tMHe 
tttcretttedl  '  ''^L^ii  then  a  battle?'  he  exdaiJxiM. 
^diy^dRsdbatgfe  agitated  him,-  fortt^edhief  pdiit 
'n^Wi'  h)iM4M»  m>  longer  to  conquer,  but  to'^- 
fi«t¥^^  aitiL  h&  urg^d  on  SlaWst,  whbdid<toitt^- 
*lli«d KiHi';'  bdt'h^  tod  tb^t  marshal  didf  sot  reaSdh 
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the  field  of  battle  till  dark,  when  the  firing  was 
subsiding  and  the  whole  was  over. 

The  Emperor  saw  the  end  of  the  battle,  bat 
without  being  able  to  assist  the  viceroy.  A  band 
6f  Cossacks  from  Twer  had  nearly  captured  on6 
of  his  officers,  who  was  only  a  very  short  distance 
from  him. 

'  It  was  not  till  then  that  an  officer,  sent  by  Prince 
Eugene,  came  to  him  to  explain -the  whole  afihir. 
«*  The  troops  had,"  he  said,  **in  the  first  platce, 
been  obliged  to  cross  the  Louja  at  the  foot  of  Ma- 
fo-Yaroslawetz,  at  the  bottom  of  an  elbow  which 
the  river  makes  in  its  course ;  and  then  to  cliinb*  a 
steep  hiB :  it  is  on  this  rapid  declivity,  broken  by 
pointed  crags,  that  the  town  is  built.  Beyond  is 
an  elevated  plain,  surrounded  with  wood  front 
which  run  three  roads,  one  in  fipont,  coming  from 
Kalouga,  and  two  on  the  left,  from  Lectazb^RTO, 
the  entrenched  camp  of  Kutusoff. 

"  On  the  preceding  day  Delzons  found  no  enemy 
there ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  pltifd^ 
^lis  whole  division  in  the  upper  town,  beyttiid'  a 
river  and  a  defile,  and  on  the  margin  of  a  preci- 
pice, down  which  it  might  have  been  thrown  -by 
a  nocturnal  surprise.  He  remained,  therefore,  ori 
the  low  bank  of  the  Louja,  sending  only  Vs^o  bal-* 
talions  to  occupy  the  town  and  fo  watch  Ae^te^ 
Yated  plain.  ''     ^^ 

"  The  night  was  drawing  to  a  close ;  *  it  wai^tettf 
d'clock,  and  all  were  already  asleep  in' DelMMhsi 
1>ivouacs,  excepting  a  few  senfihfels^  whett-  DofeW^ 
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rgfs  Russians  suddenly  rushed  in  the  dark  out  of 
the  wood  with  tremendous  sbquts.  Our  se^tiDi^l^ 
were  driven  back  on  their  posts,  the  posts  on  tl^ir 
battalions,  the  battalions  on  the  division:  a^4 
yet  it  was  not  a  coup-de-main,  for  the  Russians  had 
brought  up  cannon.  At  the  very  conunencemei|( 
of  the  attack,  the  firing  had. conveyed  the  tid^pgf 
of  a  serious  affair  to  the  viceroy,  who  was  three 
leagues  distant.""  .{ 

The  report  added,  that  ^'  the  Prince  had  imme- 
diately hastened  up  with  some  officers,  and  ti^at 
his  divisions  and  his  guard  had  precipitately  fol-^ 
lowed  him.  As  he  approached,  a  vast  amphith§^ 
atre,  where  all  was  busde,  opened  before  him; 
the  Louja  marked  the  foot  of  it,  and  a  multitude  of 
Russian  rifleo^n  already  disputed  its  banks/' 

Behind  them  from  the  summit  of  the  declivities 
on  which  the  town  was  situated,  ^eir  advanced 
guard  poured  their  fire  on  Delzons ;  boyond  that, 
on  the  elevated  plain,  the  whole  army  of  Xutuaoff 
was  hastening  up  in  two  long  black  columns^  by 
the  two  roads  from  Lectazowo.  They  were  se^^ 
stretching,  and  entrenching  themselves  on  this  barfef 
slope,  uppn  a  line  of  about  half  a  league,  whei;^ 
they  coi^manded  and  embraced  every  thing. by 
their  number  aiid  position:  they  were  alrea4)} 
placiitc  tb^miselves  across  the  old  road  tq  Kalo^^ 
ga,  which  was  open  the  preceding  day,  ,ivI^ich.N<f^ 
Height  have  occupied  and  travelled  if  vife  ^  had 
pkaf^  pn^  w^iich  Kutusoff  would  hencefoj|rv{ird 
h»F«  i|  »;hi»  ppwer  to  defend  inch  by  inch*.  .  ^.^ 

The  enemy's  artillery  had  at  the  same  time 
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taken  advantage- of  the  heigfata  whidbi  b^ijGkir#4: 
the  liter  on  their  aide;  their  fir6  traversed  Ihe* 
low'  ground  i»  the  bend  of  the  liver,  in.  vlttdi 
vv^e  Belaona  and  hie  troops.  The  poffititei  wibH 
uptendile,  and  hesitation  vroiild  have  been  fatat^ 
1%  mw  necessary  to  get  out  of  it  either  i^by  ft' 
jWNiiplt  retreat,  or  by  an  impetaoUs  attack ;  but 
iti  WHS  before  na  that  oar  retreat  lay,  and  thd  vnasH 
roy  gave  orders  for  the  attack.  -j  -     j 

'  After  crossing  the  L6nja  by  a  narkow  bridgi^r 
the  highroad  from  Kalouga  runs aku^ the  bottoaa 
of  a  ravine  which  ascends  to  the  town,  and  iiten 
enfters  Malo- Yatoslawetz.  Th6  Russjms,  in  UMlia 
bdcupied  '  this  hollow  Way :  Defax>a9^  and  4w 
Frenchmen  rushed  upon  them  head  far^mosC? 
the  Russians  wete  broken  and  ovetthjrawn  jtliey 
give  way  and  presently  out  bayoneta  glifHmdA 
oil  -the  heights.  !  s  «.«  » 

vBetoons,  coiiteiving  hinlself  sure  of  thevictory^ 
annbnnced  it  aa  won;  He  bad  nothing  |Mtt»at|Hk 
of  buildings  to  storm,  his  soldiers  hesitated-tiuSa 
himself  r  ad v&ncsed  and  was  endouraging  fth^niAby 
hifer  words,  geature^  and  e«alBpk,  When  :a  ::Vi^ 
Htfinck:  him  on  llie  forehead*  andokteAdadJhifA^oil 
Iho^onnd.  His  brother  tto^w  bimaelf  fipot|L  ttml 
pMrered  hinl^with  his'body,  dahped  bimt^innlti^ 
anm,^atld  would  haVe bomhimvoffMM^Ylh^i^ 
^ndr  tbe.finay,  but  A  second  battffait  \l6m  nhfh^f^^i 
-.faftth/exj^oed'-tdgedier.—  ;•  -».i.i.  .•-r  luit*'. 

h  I  iTbm  tost  fleft  a^  great  (fovi^  wliieh''iiei|uiDe^ tO:Jhll 
ilUed  jup.  .OuJHecntm>t.succeedtid(P^oiii^^fitti 
Jhe  iirt^t' thing  he  did  wa9  to  t^aw:  ftihuftdlifid 
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gi^Midtefg  into  a  clHirGh  and  chorch-yardt  m  the) 
wiUB^wbtefa  they  made  loofi^holes.  Thiffdiureli: 
stood  on  the  left  of  the  high  road,  which  it  coaftw* 
MU)d«f0,  and  to  this  edifice  we  owed  the  vifetoty; 
Flm  tifties  on'  that  day  was  this  post  pass^  by 
Ike  ^fstan  ootumns,  which  were  pttrsuing  oms/ 
afid  five  times  did  its  'fire,  seasonably  poured  upeii; 
dMrir  flaak  and  rear,  harass  them  and  «la«keii 
dieir  progress :  afterMirds  when  we  resumed  th0 
ofltNMTe,  this  piosition  placed  them  between  two 
ifes  and  ensured  the  soccess  of  our  attacks.  '  ^^i 
*  0earaely  had  that  general  made  this  dispositloii 
wkei  he  wai  assailed  by  hosts  ct  RusskLns ;  >te 
was  driven  limck  towards  the  luidge,  whem 'ilie 
viceroy  had  etMioned  himscAf,  in  order  to  judg^ 
iiff^r  to«<A  and  prepare  his  reserves.  At^Mi  thtt 
MafiMcBsents  wMch  he  sent  came  op  bntslbwly 
one  after  another ;  and  as  is  almost  sfwty^i  -the 
casCi  cft^  MSS  them,  being  iuadefQate^  to^^^y 
gteat  Miktf  waa  smoeessivelyilestroyedwEiilioiit 

^  At'lei^th  the  whole  ojf  «he  14«h  divisiott  tmi 
engaged :  ^e  esmbat  was  then  ncriedi  for  'Att 
fhiid  Vime,  «o tfiefaeights.  Bat Jirhett thai Rrlsirtl 
had  passed  ^ne  houses^  when  tbey  hadmnatA 
lh»m<!the  c^tral  point  Ikom^  which  they  scjtionti 
when  they  had  reached  the|^aib,  wheretthey^Wvia 
lurposed;  and  where  Ae  civde  expaodedj  ^  they 
conki  advance  nb  fimher:  r^rtonvhelnmik^^the 
ille  bf'  a  wkote*  ititny  they  were^  ^amkcttiiind 
ahUceil' :  fresh  iUissians  incessaafily  camCiop  r  4Mit 
(Mined  rankm  igave  way-  ssid  wtera>ilNfbke0^  ^ka 
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otetaoclesof  the  groUnd  mdreastd  tkeir  ooniUMm  t 
tkey  agaia  descended  iprecipitatefy  amd  abtadbiieft 
every  thing. 

Meanwhile  the  shells  having  set  fire  to  the 
wooden  town  behind  them,  in  their  retreat tth«^y 
were  stopped  by  the  confli^ration ;  one  fire  dfoyO 
them  back  upon  another;  the  Rnssian  recfidtt/ 
wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  fanatic  fury»  closely  pur* 
sued  them;  our  eoldiers  became  enraged ;'tley. 
fought  man  to  mab:'  some  were  seen  seizing  each 
other  by  one  hand,  striking  with  the  other/  until 
both  victors  and  vanquished  rolled  doi^  ^ttiti^ 
pices  into  the  flames,  without  losing  theiir  hold# 
There  the  wounded  expired,  either  suffooatcid  b]^ 
the  smoke,  or  consumed  by  the  fire/  Tkeir 
blackened  and  calcined  skeletons  soon  fMreaeiMed 
abideous  sight,  when  the  eye  could.sttU  diacov^i^ 
in  them  the  traces  of  a  human  form.  '* 

All,  however,  were  not  bqually  intent  on  doitog 
their  duty.  There  was  one  officer,-  a  man  wb* 
was  known  to  talk  very  big,  and  who,  at  tbe'bot* 
torn  of  a ' ravine,  wasited  the  time'  for  action. in 
mbking  sp^ches.  In  this  place  of  security  h^ 
kept  abodt  bun  a  sufficient  nufnber  of  troops  M 
tiuthorize.his  reiifiatning  himseU;  leating  tbe  vest 
to  expose  AemselVes  ia  detaili  without^ unMH 
and  at  random.  .       .    .  .,c   <t^iti- 

The  ISth  division  was  atiU  teft  >  T(bem«eMt)( 
silmmoifedit;  asitadyan^ged,  ifc'tfartfW-AibMgi^ 
Inito  t^  subui^  on^  the  teft,  and  aflotli^  intxy 'Ihe 
town  on  the  right.  It  consisted  «'^jf  Ittdkusv^ni 
ef  aits,  who  had  nev^r  before  be^it'in  aetioiti  -/IlMy 
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aMonded,  alKiaitiiig  eiitho8i«atiioaUy«  ^[oonuM.qf 
Hie  dasger  or  deep ifiag  it»  from  that  singnJai:  4mi 
poaition,  which  renders  life  less  dear  ia  ita  flowjy^ 
tiMui  in  ita  decline*  either  because  while  young  m^ 
fear  death  less  from  the  feeling  of  its  distance,  ori 
because  at  that  age,  rich  in  years  and  prodigal  of 
ev^ry  thing,  we  squander  life  as  the  wealthy  4lH 
their  fortune. 

The  shock  was  terrible :  every  thing  was.  recqui 
cfueied  for  the  fourth  time,  and  lost  in  like  maftt 
aen  More  eager  to  begin  than  their  sei)iora,  they 
were  sooner  disheartened, ^and  returned  flying.tfi 
the  old  battalions,  which  supported  apd  vref^ 
obliged  to  lead  them  back  to  the  danger.  .  j^ 

The  Russians,  emboldened  by  th^eir  inceasantly, 
increasing  numbers  and  success,  then  descei^de^ 
by  their  tight;to  gain  possession  of  the  brid^asind 
to  cut  off  our  retreat.  Prince  Eugene  h^d  pot^ifqg 
left  but  his  last  reserve:  he  and  his  guard  now 
took  part  in  the  combat.  At  this  sights  and  ,a) 
bis  call,  the  remains  of  the  13th,  14th,  and  15tjti 
divisions  mustered  their  courage;  they  inadf),ji| 
powerful  and  a  last  effort,  and  for  the  fifth  tiRHl 
the  combat  was  transferred  to  the  heights. ,  ..,r,^ 

At  tl)e  saoie  time  Colonel  Peraldi  and  the.  It^^as 
#baaaeurs.  ovefthrew*with  their  bayoACta  the;  B^9r 
aiana,  who  were  already  lapproaching  the,  )ef^»iflf 
Ihe  »bRdg«i  and  ii^ebriated  by  the  «inoke  and  jthe 
fire,  through  which  they  had  passed,  by  th^  bar^ 
^fvUeh.they  made,  and  by  thcK  victory,  they.puslHvi 
forwwd  wi^jat  stopping  gn  the  elevated .  plfi^ 
JMd:en4Mvaur€Kl  t^^  m9ke^  thenmlvfi$  pifi^j^f^ 
the  enemy's  cannon :  but  one  of  those  deep  clefts. 


^itkt  tHiich  the  soil^  of  RuMit  i%  uMtMcikd,  itt/nj^' 
ped  them  m  tte  noMlt  of  a  deMftttUw  iM ; '  iiiote 
iftDkB  ot)6iied,tlie  eMmy's  cutalrf  actacked  timo,* 
euA  thby  >rare  diiV€fKi  btek  td  tbfe  rery  gurdewtor 
flte  miburbe.  Thete  they  paueed  aad  i^ied :  iftK 
bodi  Ftenth  end  Italkii^^  obitiiidiiily  tiefeudMl 
Ae  upper  avedaes  of  ihe  toKm^^aml  tbe  Bttiiiiartii 
being  at  length  repulsed,  drew  bade  tad  ooneen^ 
tmted  tbemdelv^B  on  the  road  ^  Katamga/  hetireetf 
the  woode  ead'Bldio-Yarotla^veii. 

In  this  ttdamier  eighteen  thonsiMi  Itetiane  A»# 
F4*each  crewded  together  at  the  bottom  of  a  mvme, 
defe&ted  fifty  thouBHttd  ftussiune,  poeiedovertb^ 
heads,  and  seconded  by  all  tlie  obMscles  that  a 
town  bttUt  on  a  sleep  deeUWty  istmpalble  of  pre- 
senting. 

The  army,  however,  surveyed  with  serrbw  this 
iehl  of  battie,  whet«  seven  generals  and  Mir 
Aooaand  Italians  Mbd  been  Idlted  <ir  ^oeniMk 
The  sighl  ef  the  enemy's  loss  affonlsd aoodtsdhHi 
tioa;  it  was  not  twiee  the  wmoiittf  of  oyM^»I«A 
their  yhMmded  wetild  be  s«ved»  It  ivse^iUMovdr 
reooUeeted  that  in  a  similar  eitaatioa-Petev'hi  iM 
sanifieing  ten  Restians  for  one  Swedei  theiigfti 
that  he  WHS  not  sastaintng  merely  m^  >e^ai 
loasi  burt  erea  gAiehig  by  so  terrifcle  a^  hmrgiial 
^t  y^hki  cMsed  the  geeateist  pain,  wa^dierMeei 
that  so  sanguhiary  a  conflict  might  ttk»let>hiMiri 

*  *  * 

hi tMi  Uid.fit«B  vrUch ^f6«M(»Mfdi «i(i's^ 
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army  had  ttittpoted  tfM»r  Ittgiiidly ;  a  single  tli^. 
tittmu  tktfowii  tot'tlM  itiBtaMe  of  tkrae  jkittgfuok^ 
fra]ii.aH  racMor,  bod  beeticttrdestoly  liafeed ;'  Iho 
cfi^tffs  i'^rmSe  bed  imnamed  <!^ut  of  resuKh  of  mcA 
<ltlBir. '  tD^heve  weie  now^  the  rapid  tuoMmcbtfiJof 
MamigiN  Ubn,  wd  Bcsktniihl  ?  Wliy  Mtdon^Mitf 
dtmvlitig'a  mtafoh  4dii  such  a  eiiliMl'^xseMioiit 
Was-it  cnr  arl&lery  and  bag^gf^thii  lfld?'c«^^ 
thk  tardiness  ?  Bueh  ^ms  at  ICMt  tike>ttMal  phmi 
iMrie  Mesaiii0ikmi 
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i'M(H£iW!  the  ftiq^m  beArd  dM  x«{w«t  of  IhiM 
otailMt,4e  was  a<few  >pace8  t6  -tlM  right  of'tiui 
bi|!b«iadv  «t  tie  bottdm  of.  a  itivine<  «k>M  to  ¥M 
lifiilQt  and  vilta|^  of  Oborodinia,  intha  habitttlAbi 
q£.9l  'Wcavee,  /«it>  old,  ct9a,j,  ffltiiy,  iMM^teur  butt 
Herd  bowiiB  bal£ft'toagtib  fro»  Malo-'YaMMMA^Ma^ 
a«(the  o(>mmieBifieiifUHit  of  t)M  bend  of  tboifiM^ik^ 
Ifcitras  far  tiiBt  wa<ui-eateu,d<rBlUttg,  and  in  «.  dinif 
daHitimHtt,  ptifted'Off-'iMo  tiro  by  a  4ci<ftb|  tlMt 
tbeiialdnfftbe  anqy  and  <of  Buropa  waa«b«utitd 
bAikeidnli   •  --  '  •' 

The  first  hours  of  th6  mgjfat  pasaed  in  r«flbMtt|r 
Wpotta.h  >AI1  •agtfccd'that  tkd  eneiay  wa*  maWbg; 
ftac^aMtiAttb^giiittt  the  oMt  day  for  abatlte,' 
^biGhiatt\Hdtediaiiosedt0dedin«.  (AboatidetMMi 
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ifiA»k  Betaiives  entertcL  Thi»  niaridiftal  ^mfd 
his  elevation  t^  hoBourable  servkws^  and  aboiG^  ai) 
to  the  affection  of  the  Emperor^  who  bad  become 
attached  to  him  as  to  a  creatioa  of  hi$  owii.  k  is 
true«  that  a  man  could  not  be  a  fevourite  with 
Napoleon,  as  with  any  other  monacch;  th^.i^ 
ivas  necessary  at  least  to  have  followed  and  bffCR 
of  some  service  to  him,  for  he  sacrifioed  litt)c^,.tQ 
tiie agreeable;  in  short,  it  was  reqaisite  that. be 
should  have  been  more  than  a  witness  of  so  maiogr 
victories  ;  and  the  Emperor  when  iatigu94^acoMfh 
tomed  himself  to  see  with  eyes  which  he  believed 
to  be  of  his  own  formation. 

He  had  sent  this  marshal  to  examine  the  attitude 
of  the  enemy.  Bessi^res  had  obeyed:  he  had 
carefully  explored  the  fnmt  of  the  Russian  pesi- 
tion.  ''It  is,"  said  he,  '' unassailfibto T— 'VOih 
heavens !"  exclaimed  the  Emperor,  clas|Nupg  M» 
hands,  ^' are  you  .sure  you^re  r^ht?  Are  .][q^ 
not  mistaken  ?  Will  you  answer  for  that  ?*"  Bfia^ 
siisres  repeated  his  assertion :  he  affinQe4i  thf^ 
''.thr^  hundred  igrenadiers  would  tbereiberW^ 
cient  to  keep  in  chec^  a  whole  army*"  Nap«)lf9p^ 
tlMn  crossed  b¥»  anns.vnth  a  look  of  copa^tQqi% 
ti(m,  hupg  his  hfind,  wad  xcfiiainDd  ae^.if  jov^, 
whelmed  with  the  deepest  dej«^tion«,;.r/i]^s 
army  was  .victorious  apd  himself  copqufiii^  ,,1% 
route  was  intercepted,  bis  mano^iivxe.  tbw«^5lt^( 
Ktttuaoft  aa  old  man,  a  Scy  t^uan^liad  bee^.tbf^%«n 
hwid .with. him!  And  jbe  cofvli.^  ;b|ccu|95,)n§( 
iltar«    Didnotdie  am  oC Jj^ranf^ae^WrJ^K^i 

klUmnA  ihim  ^  ^wm^  ?   ^w  iwltotim  ^i^^ 
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lMRatl6* Yaroslawetz  open  but  the  preceding  day  t 
It  was  not  his  fortune  then  that  had  failed  him,' 
but  he  who  had  been  wanting  to  his  fortune  ?'  ^ 
"^  Absorbed  in  this  abyss  of  paiiiiul  refiectiond,  he 
fell  into  so  profound  a  stupor,  that  none  of  thosc^ 
about  him  could  draw  from  him  a  single  word. 
Scarcely  could  a  nod  of  the  head  be  obtained  from 
him  by  dint  of  importunity.  At  length  he  strove 
to  get  some  rest :  but  a  feverish  anxiety  prevented! 
him  fh>m  closing  his  eyes.  During  all  the  rest  of 
that  cruel  night  he  kept  rising,  lying  do  wit  again/ 
and  calling  incessantly,  but  yet  not  a  single  word 
betrayed  his  distress :  it  was  only  from  the  aglta^ 
f  ion  of  his  body  that  the  anguish  of  his  inind  was 
lo  be  inferred, 

■  About  four  in  the  morning,  one  of  Kis  orderly 
officers,  the  Prince  d*Aremberg,  came  to  inforttr 
him  that  under  favour  of  the  night,  the  woods  and* 
some  inequalities  of  ground,  Cossacks  were  slip*' 
ping  in  between  him  and  his  advanced  'posts. 
The  Emperor  had  just  sent  oflTPoniatowski  on*  his 
right  to  Kremenskoe.  So  little  did  he  expect  ihe' 
enetny  from  that  side,  that  he  had  negtecfed  Vd 
order  out  any  scouts  on  his  right  flank.  He  th^t^U 
fb¥fe  sli^ted  the  report  of  his  orderiy  officer.  *  ^ 
"Wo  soonisr  did  the  sun  appear  above'the  horiidff 
ofi^the  25tlif,  than  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  Ad^ 
vancfM  oh  the  Kalouga  roadj  which  to  him  itai# 
nftw  nothfttgf  more  ttian  the  road  to  Malo-Yaros^ 
ltf#etz.  To  teach' the  bridge  6f  thai  town,  he  had! 
tb  ci^osli  tSb  )ilahi,  about  a  league  in  lenj^h  atift 
WeiMi,  eifefbracedby  the  bend  of  the  Lddja  :  i 


no  B<v6?C  W  - 

fe#  dflSccts  only  ftttebded  him;  Thib  fb<Ar  trijfua^ 
tiyons  of* bis' usual  Mcort,  not  tetiiigf  beeik  '|yr^* 
viootly  apprized,  ImBt^ned  to  rejoin/ but  bad  ttot 
yet  overtaken  him.  The  read  was  covered  ivtth 
sidc^Wagg^QS)  artinery,  and  TehicIeB  of  luxury:' U 
was  the  interior  of  the  army*  and  every  etie  wite 
QiaKcWog^  on  without  miatrmit.  ^ 

In  the  distance^  towards  the  right,  a  few  att&Q 
hodiea  of .  men  were  first  seen  ramung,  and'  then 
large  black  lines  advancing.  Outories  weit)  ^t6^ 
sently  heard :  wme  wom^i  and  attendants  oh  m 
army  were  met  running  badi^  t^  much  afirk^iMi 
and  out  of  breath,  either  to  listen  to  any  fiatg^  M 
to  answer  any  question.  At  the  same  txttk^  ^k6 
file  <^  vehicles  stopped  in  uncertainly ;'  disoMet 
arose  in  it :  some  endeavoured  tb  piocwd,  eithet* 
to  turn  back ;  they  crossed,  jostled  !«ttd  iI{mM:  mtt 
another :  and  the  wh6le  was  soon  a  scebe'ofc<M^ 
plete  uproar  and  confusion. 
'  The  Emperor  looked  on  and  smiled;  sUR'^sid^ 
yaacingf  and  believing  it  to  be  a  groundlesft*paiii^ 
ijHl  aides-de-camp  suspected  that  it%bs  iSmuiSSk 
vAiOM  they  saw,  Imt  they  mavdied  »  suAt^regiM 
j^ktoooa  that  they  still  had  doubMfonihe'Mdb|ei*^, 
atid  if  those  wretdieshsNi  not  howled  $AikA  nrii*- 
mettt  of  fefctack,  as  tb&jr  all  do  W  stifle  the  faetf^ 
of  danger,  it  is  prebid>le  thit  NapoJ^on  won^tkoi 
have  escaped*  tbem.  A  eircumstaooe  Whiciiiiiiii 
creased  the  peril  was,  that  their  <ii^widke  ai^Mt 
mistaken  for  acolamations,  aod'their  htfrpdiefiilr 
shouts  of  Viee  tEmp^eur!  .     v     » i . 

It  wa^  PiiUof  and  six  thiMisahd  Oosisacksl  wIn| 
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ti^hig^;n)»^  Qi^yivff.aU  bja%&.U^m::  9A4i,iA 
l^tK  «t .^  wqf  jmm^tyrk^n. (lbs, E«p4f or,  per- 

kxs^j.  trwnifaU .  ia  (be  -  jwdfit,  «f ,^  ^my^  did  ,j4h» 

(Mlief  to  so  aodaeioiM  a  filwo*  lima  th»y  9^  ii-itk 

.  .,Wi)fa  tl)9y  Iw4  oftCQJitMrtAd,  tl#y ,A(i^«Aj4Md 
iHt|i«»fi^  apa«il»  that  Bafip  Jwd  but  jiMti^ief^ 
wy  to  ibs  SngmoHu  "  It  is  tbe  Co^iv^dM^-^tmMi 
M(^"  Tim  Bimierac,  :»tboaft«yep»4e9o>v«diiilm*^ 
f^  >«ba4i9b]«edtrttQPing«w«iy»  stood  firin«  iwd  iimi» 

Vfl:  U)^  poiot  of  being  aWMMOde^k  .wbM/;Bllpl|l 

mmA  >i\^  .}mdW  <3f  lu«  b<»in!e,  (u»4  tiumsd.  btm 
ffMiad,  ^ing  "  Inieed.  y«u  muvt  l"  ,Am1  t«aU ji  ifc 
ffpii  (iiigii  tiina  to  ifly,  ftUlMUi^  ^pol«(«i'£(>  pdd# 
v<w)d  JM)k.  allow . biw  .(o.4o .m.  .  H«  dn^:  bM> 
sword,  the  Prince  of  JHenfebAbel  wd  tb«  .grfMid' 
tiWiifWil  4i4  tbs  aafoe.i  .then  .placiAg.  thCfns#tore9. 
eiltjtbelafti  nide  of  ith*  roady  tbi»y/  wcutpd^iA* 
9§9fmthe£Jim  hotde,  fnnk  wbteh:  thfor/wen  am 
iiwty  PfKisa  diiftwt.  R»pp  b«d  bar^  (iwo^lto 
t«nkJMna«lf  iro«iA,40ifiM»  thtie.batUijotoiiuYriMWi 
tb#.  4n8qK»t)«f.UieiB.  thrust,  bis  )Mi«».ati»  Kki 
^Arnit  wt  hischor^ft  with  socfa  violeoo&.M.  to-.  thKoifr 
bimt^iu..  TheiMiher  fidnfrsdAroaiai^  tund.ftiltsiii. 
bariailMoiigiDg  ,tp.  the  9uardt.axtrioatedthft.9iir. 
mml;  .Thia  aotioo^  the- bravery. -oC  Wotttteni^ 
the  eAnrtai  of  a  acoce  0$  olfioara)and''chtiv«vn>>, 
and  above  all  the  thirst  ,of  .the^e^  hwrbwia^^i  &r 
^iMidct.  .saved  .the  £prtptror.. .  And:.y^   Ibey. 
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ae#i(kil  ^y  to  have  ^iKtd^d  Mt  .tkMtt  bpttdt^ 
«iid  Mazed,  him;  for^  at  the  same  mooKeit^HtlM 
boi4ev  in  croasipg  the  h^  road^  ovfrtbiew  erl^ 
thing  before  them,  horses,  mei^  .m4  <MlWWg8H 
tROutfding  and  kiUiag  soi»e,  and  dr^gppg  thbnt 
iato  the  woods  for  the  purpose  x>£pltfnderiiig>th«0ii( 
the%  loosii>g  the  horsey  harnessed  to  tbs  gWM 
they  .took  them  along  with  them  acrosa  tbeanMiti9> 
B«t  they  .had  only  a  momentary  vwto)cy»  atti^mpli 
of^  swprise.  Hie  cayalry  of  the.fuaid  gaUh^pad 
apt; '  at  this  sight  they  let  go  Ah^pxeyaod^iadil 
smd'thia  tocTODt  aobsided,  ieai«og  indeeditewMPT 
^ly  tuacidSi  but  abandotung  all  |hat\ it,  ^iiaa  iMt 
Qiing  ;away  in  its  courae.  '      ;  i  mc  .i^i^ 

^  Some  of  tftiese  barbariaoi)^  howiwery  oalaiei 
dgneir  audaisity  ^ven  to  insolen<^.  T.h^  fvfirtf m6ii 
retiring  at  a  foot-pace  aeross  tte  iotamsl/bflMaaaf 
cm  squadrons,  and  coolly  rek>aiiiii|;  l^aiii^aNiis» 
'Chey  reckoned  upon  the  heavAneas  of  our  cs^vfAxjH 
aftthe  ^A(^< jBa4  the. swi^«BS afrthakdam  IMNMU 
yhif^  Ibay  urge  with  a  wAap^  rUiaif t;flighMn0 
affactad -without  disorder;  th€^y  faoed  famrftsa^ 
^sal'tiw^,  without  waitangf'ipdaad  tdlrWtMfii 
aaach  of  foe,.so  that  they  kift  scascalyaay^wfyaaiiid 
and  not  one  prisoner.  At  length  thep*i^ti«adala 
db  to  ravines  covered  with  bushes,  where  we  were 
Mopped  by  their  artillery,  which  was  waiting.for 
them.  AU  this  furnished  subject  for  reflectacm* 
Our  army  was  wpm^  dovifv '^sa#d  the  war  had-be^ 
gun  again  with  new  and  undiminished  spirit. 
*i  Thar  Emperor,  struck  with  afi^afohiMeat'Aat 
th^enemyhad  dared  to  attatfk  hiln/baltadttttlitt 
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tli»  plafii  waflf  diewtd ;  i^r  .^htcb  he^  retiirntdd  i» 
Malo^Y^rdM&Midt^/ where  the  nceToy  p<>iM:ed'ottl 
10  trim  the  obstacles  which  had  been  conqoeNd 
life  trf«««Nlin|^  dtf  y. 

'■  The'-  ground  itself  sfioke^  suffieieody.  Never 
nms  fl«Id'  of  bkttle  more  terribly  eloquent.^  Its 
Mirtted  featuMs;  its  ruitis  conr^red  with  blood  ( 
tli0  streets,  the  line  of  which  could'  no  longer  bf 
Mcogmted  but  by  the  long  train  of  the  dead;  whose 
iMfis^  were  crashed  by  the  wheels  of  the  cannon*; 
tll»  wouoded,  who  were  still  seen  issiting  from  tk4 
fttMiisii  andduwiing  along,  witli  their  garmenis; 
their  ba(r,-atid  their  limbs  h(df  consumed  by  thd 
fire,  and  uttering  lamentable  cries;  finaliy,  the 
#dl«ful  sound  of  the  last  metancholy  hondiirs 
trMch  the  gvenadiers  were  paying  to  the  rem^in^ 
4lf  their  colonels  and  generals  who  had  been' slain 
-^M  attested  the  extreme  obstinacy  of  the  cen-^ 
Aitit  In  this  Scene-  the  Em]ieror,  it  nms  said^ 
beivsld  nelhing'bot  glory:  he  exclaimed,  that 
f^thelioiidur^so  pr<md  a  day  belonged  exdusiteiy 
to '  Miiee  Bugene.'*.  This  sight,  neverthelessi 
iggfarrattod  the  pamful  impression*  which  bad 
iheaidy  seked  him.  He  then  advanced  to  the 
il^ntted  plain.  >      v 

1*1  *•  I  .',_-•  r 
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:  1  IOak tyeiii  i«rer . Ibrget,  coaBfadeSi  tht  fitta^:fifeld 
trbiohipttt  a  «top  to  the  .conquest. ^of  the  worUt 
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wfafere  the  Tiotaries.of  twimty  yeaiB.weie  MiaMs 
whete  the  great  edifiqs  of  our  fprtuoe  began  4o 
totter  to  its  fowdatioa  ?  .  Do  you  aot  «tUl  figure 
to  yourselves  the  blood-stained  juiDs  of  th^t  tavm, 
those  deep  ravii)es»  and.the  woods,  which  siirrQiJH^d 
that  elevated  plain  and  o^pyurt  it»  a»  it  weiiQ,  in^ 
a  teated  field  ?  On  .one  ajid»  vrere.  thet  FjeMb» 
quitting  the. norths  which  jthey  s^qnnedi  «Pi  l|b^ 
other,  at  the  entrance  of  the.  ^Ood»  were  the  &V4^ 
3ian3»  guarding  the  aioiith».  and  $trivii)g  ta  drive  us. 
back  upon  their  mighty  winter.  Ia^:the  midat.of 
this  i^n,  between  the  twQ  armie^^.was  J^^iJiQlieoib 
his  steps  and  his  eyes.  Meandering  firpm.  aoittb  t^ 
west,  aloi^  the  xob^b  to  KailoMga  ftwd  Me4y<b 
both  which  weve  closed  agaipyt  hin^  On  thf^tita 
Kalouga,  were  Kutusoif  and  one  hiundfed. .  a^ii 
twenty  thotiaand  men>  ready  to. dispute  with  feimi 
twenty  leagues  of  defiles;  towards . MedyQ , he 
beheld  a.niun^roius  cavalry:  i4  .was  Pliitof,and 
those  ,same  hoi^s  which  had  ju$t  pen€|toi)ted  .into 
the  flank  of  the  army,  had  trayep^spd.  ittlhr^Vgb 
and  through,  and  hurst  forth,  laden  i  with;  iJstOQiy^  ^ 
form  again  on  his  right  fla^»  whwe  rfi/ikfi^ncf^ 
ments  and  artillery  were  waitiiig  for  tbe^oft.  ^  Jt 
was  on  that  side  that  the  eyes  of  the  ^miH^Vft 
were  fixed  longest ;  it  was  there  that  he  recf^iifed 
the  reports  of  his  officers  and  consulted  .hja 
maps:  then,  oppressed  with  regret  and  gio^q^ 
forebodings,  he  slywly  retmmed  to  hifs  .head*- 
quarters.  ,i 

Murat,  Prinee  £ugene,.  Bertbiei;,  Dajr^uqt  fiHid 
Bessi^res  followed  ihim.    Thia  jqean  ha1:iit9ti«a.qf 
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an  dbsctire  aftisdDi  cbntakied  within  it  an  Dm- 
peroT,  two  Kings,  and  three  Generals.  Heirfe 
they  were  about  to  decide  the  fate  of  BurD{)e,  adA 
of  the  army  which  had  conquered  it.  Smolensk 
Was  the  goa}.  Should  they  march  thvl&er  bjr 
Kalouga»  Med3rn  or  Mojaisk?  Napoleon  wkk 
sealed  at  a  table,  his  bead  supported  by  his  hands, 
whidi  cohcdaled  his  features,  as  well  as  the  anh 
fpssMk  which  they  no  doubt  expressed. 

A  silence  fraught  with  such  imminent  destinies 
continued  to  be  respected,  until  Murat^  wfaos^ 
actions  were  always  the  result  of'  impetuous  feeli- 
tAgf  became  weary  of  this  hesitation.  Yieldinf 
to  the  dictates  df  his  genius,  whieh  was  wholly 
directed  by  hi6  ardent  temperament^  he  wa»  eageir 
to  burst  fVou  that  uncertainty,  by  one  of  those 
first  tn6tements  which  elevi^  to  gfory,  or  hurty 
to  destruction. 

Rising,  be  ekclaimed,  that  '^  he  might  possibly 
be  again  accused  of  imprudence,  but  timt  in  war 
circumstances  decided  and  gaye  to  every  thing  its 
name ;  that  where  thei^e  i^  no  other  course  than 
to  attack,  prudence  becomes  tefmerity  and  teme- 
tity  prudence ;  that  to  stop  was  impossible,  *td 
fly  dangerous,  consequently  they  ought  to  j^urdud!. 
What  signified  the  menacing  attitude  of  the  Rus^ 
sians  and  their  impenetrable  woods?  Fdr  hli 
pUrt  he  eared  not  for  them.  Gii^e  him  but  the 
remnant  of  his  caralry,  and  that  of  thegimrd,  atid 
he  would  force  his  way  into  their  forests  atid  ikekt 
battalions,  overthrow  all  before  him,  and  open 
anew  to  the  army  the  road  to  Kalouga.*'  ' 

i2 
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.Heve  N^^eoo,  raising  his  .head,  extiugiiished 
fM  Uiis  #ce»  by  sayiug,  that  /'  W3  had  exhibited 
tWKerity  eaougb  already ;  that  wa  had  ^ooe.  too 
much  foi:  glory,  aqd  it  w^  high  time  to  give  up 
^inkiog  of  any  thing  but  how  to  save  the  rest  of 
.th^  ajrmy.*' 

.  ..Biesdi^res,  either  because  his  pride  revolted 
iffom  the.  idea  of  obeying  the  King  of  Naples,  ojr 
from*  A  desire  to  preserve  uninjured  the  cavalry 
ipf  the  guard,  which  he  had  formed,,  for  which  he 
^as  answerable  to  Napoleon,  afid  which  he  cjxclu; 
fjlvely  comipanded;  Bessiferes,  Ending  himself 
SMPported,.thea  ventured  to  add,  that  **  ne^itii^r 
the  army  nor  even  the  ^uard  had  sufficient  spirit 
left  .for  such  effivts. .  It  was  already.said  in  b^th, 
thafc  as  the  means  of  conveyance  were  ipadequfile, 
^enpeforth  th^  victor,  if  overtaken,  would  fell  ^ 
prey^  the  vanquished;  thatofcourseeverywouf^ 
would ^  be  iiportaL  ]Vlurat  would  iiherelar^b^  ]|^^ 
fsi^y ,  seconded .  And  in  what  ^  position^  | « ,  it; 
^tir^pglh  liiAd  just  beep  but  too  wel^  d^moi^tral)^.. 
ll^^aptriRrhi^tenemie?  1  had  they  ^ot  remadfeiMbi^ 
%^4  ^itk^  preceding  day's  hatliei  Anda with  vf^^ 

toiftie.  Ryssian  reqruitpi  oftlyiiHrtra;^ 
itlf|the<j^ .'had  there  foughtian^.l^U;^^^^^  7^¥^sl^ 

conclndfid  by  wling:  in  fav^^r  frfiiptms^t  ^Mfil» 
l^e  j;i]^ecer.app«fnr€^d  by  hpSfSi^epo^v . ,  H^o ;/  • 
vbXW^rinoe  ef  fickmuhl  iiwpitd^l;^y,  ob*^3j^ 
Cst^tynVns  aretceatwas  decided  .¥pon.  >fi!ap^j 
pmedf-Uiat^t  shpuidbetby  Bl^yn^pd/S^iplfiiiit;; 

J^ut«Q4bu:»tMterrupted  Pav^usit;,ji|i34  iwW 

enmity  or  from  that  discouragement  which  usually 
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succeeds  the  rejecttoti  of  a  r&sh  mea^ure>  he  de* 
elared  his  astoDishirient^  ^Uhat  any  one  sfaouM 
dare  to  prop6se  so  impradent  a  step  to  the  Etti ^ 
peror.  Had  Davoust  sworn  the  destruction  of  ttt8 
army  ?  Would  he  have  so  long  and  so  heavy  d 
column  trail  along,  without  guides  and  in  uncev^ 
tainty^  on  an  unknown  track,  within  reach  of 
Kutusofl;  presenting  its  flank  to  all  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy?  Would  he,  Davoust,  defend  it?  Why — 
when  in  our  tear  Borowsk  and  Vereia  would  lead 
us  without  danger  to  Mojaisk — why  reject  disfi 
safe  route  ?  There,  provisions  must  have  beea 
collected,  there  every  thing  was  kn6wn  to  us,  imd 
we  could  not  be  misled  by  any  traitor/^  ) 

At  these  words  Davoust,  burning  with  &  ra^e 
which  lie  had  great  difficulty  to  isepre^s;  replied, 
that  "  he  proposed  \  retreat  through  a  fertife 
country,  by  an  untooched,  plentiful  and  well  supt4 
p^d  route,  villages  still  standing,  and  by  the 
^shortest  roa(i^  tiiat  the  enemy  might  not  atail  Wwrir 
self  of  it,  to  but  us  off  from  the'  route  fron^  BfcjSisk 
to  Smcdensk,  recommended  by  Murat.  And  whii 
n'rdute!  a' desert  of  sand  atid  ashes,  wheife  coti^ 
yoyis.of  wouffdedwotald  s'ocreas^  oor  eiifblirr^^ 
ihent;  where  we  should  -meet  with  nothing  H^ 
hiins;  traces  of  blood,  skeletons  and  famine^!.  '^ '^ ' 

''  Moreover,  though  he  deemed' ^t'htifi'tfM^'fd^ 
give  hte  opinion  when  it  was  asked,  he  was  ¥eadyr 
to  obey  drders  contrary  to  it  "with  the  sftme^iM&t 
as  if  they  were-<u>hfibnan(t  M^ith  his  S!ii^gle*sil9tt«i 
but  that  the  Emperor  alone  l^d  a  rigfti  t^ii^^«f4^ 
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siledce  on  him,  and  not  Marat,  wlio  was  not  his 
sovereign,  and  i^v^r  should  be  I" 
'  The  quarrel  growing  warm,  Bessi^res  and  fier-* 
thier  interposed.  As  for  the  Emperor,  still  9b* 
l^rbed  in  the  same  attitude,  he  appeared  insen^ 
sible  to  what 'was  passings  At  length  he  broke  up 
this  council  with  the  words,  *^  Well,  gentlemea,  I 
will  decide/' 

He  decided  on  retreat,  and  by  that  road  whidi 
would  carry  him  most  speedily  to  a  distance  fivMi 
4he  enemy ;  but  it  required  another  desperate 
effort  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  give  an 
order  of  march  so  new  to  him.  So  painful  was  this 
effort,  that  in  the  inward  struggle  which  k  ocoar 
cloned,  he  lost  the  use  of  his  senses;  Thode  who 
^attended  hinv  have  asserted,  that  the  report  of 
atiother  warm  affair  with  the  Cossacks,  towards 
Borowsk,  a  few  leagues  in  the  rear  of  the  army, 
was  the  last  shock  which  induced  him  finaliy  t^ 
adopt  this  fatal  resolution. 

It  IS  a  remarkable  fact,  that  he  issued  orders 

^for  this  retreat  northward,  at  the  very  moment 

that  'Ktttusoff  and  his  Russians,   dismayed  by 

Hfae   defeat  of  Malo^Yaroslawets,   were  retiruig 

^iouthward; 
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<c>;.  The  very  same  night  a  simihur  anxiety  hadagi-- 
^ttatod  4he  iRussian  camp.  "  During  the  combat  of 
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Malo-Yaro8lawetz,  Katusoff  had  approached  the 
field  of  battle,  groping  his  way,  as  it  were,  paus« 
ing  at  every  step,  and  examining  the  ground,  as  if 
he  was  afraid  of  its  sinking  beneath  him ;  he  did  not 
send  off  the  different  corps  which  were  dispatched 
to  the  assistance  of  Doctorof,  till  the  orders  for 
that  purpose  were  absolutely  extorted  from  him. 
He  durst  not  place  himself  in  person  across  Na- 
^ofeeon^B  way,  till  an  hour  when  general  battles  are 
not  to  be  apprehended. 

'  Wilson,  warm  from  the  aetion,  then  hastened 
to  him. — 'Wilson,  that  active  bustling  English- 
man, whom  we  had  seen  in  Egypt,  in  Spain,  and 
every  where  else,  the  enemy  of  the  French  and  of 
'Mapoleob.  He  was  the  representative  of  the 
allilss  in  the  Russian  army;  be  was  in  the  midst 
df '  Ktitusoff*s  army  an  in<)ependent  man,  an  ob- 
server, nay,  even  a  judge — iniallible  motives  of 
aversion ;  his  presence  was  odious  to  the  old 
Russian  general ;  and  as  hatred  never  fails  to  be- 
gebhatredj  boA  cordially  detested  each  other. 

Wilson  reproached  him  with  his  excessive  dila- 
t^riness  ;  he  reminded  him  that  five  times  in  ohe 
^y  it  had  caused  them  to  lose  the  Victory,  in  the 
battle  of  Winkowo,  on  the  18th  of  October.  In 
fiict,  on  that  day  Murat  would  have  been  destroy- 
ied,  had  Kutusoff  fully  occupied  the  fVont  of  the 
French  by  a  brisk  attack,  while  Beoingsen  Was 
turning  their  left  wing.  But  either  from  negli-^ 
g«nbe;  or  that  tardiness  which  is  the  fault  ofiage> 
oi^as  seveml  Riissians  assert,  because  Ktitusotf 
was  more  envious  of  Beningsen  than  inimioal  t^ 
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Napoleon »  the  veteran  had  attacked  too  faifiiUify 
and  too  late,  and  had  stopped  too  soon.      ' 

Wikon  coatinned  to  insist  on  bis  agveeiag  to  a 
decisiTe  engagement  on*  the  foilowing  day^  and  or' 
his  reiysaly  he  asked^  *'  Was  he  then  detenained 
to  open  a  free  passage  for  Napoleon ?  toaHmur 
htm  to  escape  with  his  victory  ?  What  a  cry  oi^ia^' 
dignation  would  be  raised  in  Petef8buigk>  in 
Lopdon^  throughout  all  Europe!  ,Did  he  not 
already  hear  the  murmurs  of  his  o(wrn^tiK>op&?  -    .1 

.Kutusofi;  irritated  at  this^  replied,  tiwit  *ybB\ 
vfottid  eertainly  rather  make  a  bfidge^of  goid/i«fi 
the-  enenpy  diai^  compDomise  his  oiimy,  and  withi 
it  the.£rte  of  the  whole  eoipin^,  Wasiiot'Kapo^ 
leon  fleeing  ?  why  tb&i  stop  hnn<  and  fiMnae^hiati 
to  conquer  ?  Tl^  seai^  was  suffioient^to  dwtisoyl 
biiQ c- of  all ,  the  alliee  of  Rvesia^  thej^'mnid  T<Ay, 
ilfith  meet  confidence  on  winter;  add  baahouidi 
ymt  fiir  its  as^iflapce*  As  for  the  Rnssiati  anay/- 
it  .wi|»  under  hia  conmaad^  and  it  woaU  lofafey  kiaK 
inr  epite  of  the  clamours  of  Wiison ;.  Al^aaiidar^] 
vijtoitiinfomied  of  his  pioeeedinga^  iW)6uidial^^f^r^^ 
ti|Mi<:;  What  .did  hecareibr  Eoglaiidi?- waa  itriw 
\iffd  tfaait  he  "was  flg^ng*?  He  wsas  #  kciyshftiom 
Vbixmmi,  hia  foiideat  wish  was^tovsisefiRqadftde^ 
Urpl^rsdp  J  and 'delivered  she  wm)ld  Joe  imrithaub 
ift^rfng^  /the  chanee  of  anotben bttltl«;i  sthd  Mcfyii 
^ite0tiof'Einope^ilifWM:^^  ta  UmiariMtbeil 
it^wap  t^jdarM^adoipinionftf  Fiance  ^09iEi^|^^ 
,1 'tJnia  ^aa  Wi^n  ^appilfe^;.  dn^t  yettKUtadiifi^ 
ribtut.up  wUh  the  French  army  in  thQ^atef^tadt 
p|i||i|»o£(li(ak>-¥atosiawieta/'ai^  coiapddlad  te  ^ut 
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hlvlttlf;  iBto  Hhe  most '  ftbreatenhig 
tl^ere  drew  iip>  oft  the  26tb;  all  hift diviaone^  add. 
seveo  .'iMiodfed  pieces  of  aftiilery;    No  doubts 
were  aay  lenger  eDtertained  in  .the  two  armies  * 
that  aidiSoisiYe  day.  had  arrited:  Wilsoa  was  ef' 
that  opioioa  himself.    He  remarked   that   the* 
R4i8siaa  lines  had  at  their  back  a  muddy  raviney 
across  .whiefa  there  was  an.  unsafe  bridge.    Thist 
Qoiy  way  nf  retreats  in  the.  si^  of  an  .eaiemy^  ap  f 
peared;4)p  bim  to  he  impractkaUe.  .  KutusQiBr  woi . 
now  in  each,  a  sitaation  that  he  'must,  either  ceh^ 
qtteii4H^{>erid).;  and  the  EngltthmaniKas  huggMg; 
Umetf^  the  piospeet  of  a.  decisive  engagement:!  t 
whiftfefen  its  issue  proved  fittal  to  Napeleoa  ov 
dacnlfemis  .to.  Rwsia,  it .  most  be  bloody^ :  and 
finghmd  .eoaU^  notJiut  be.  a  gainer  by  it •  >    j 

.  •  iStill  ]is»ea?y^>hQireyer»  he  went  at  night  throaii^^ 
thbdAnksi::  he  was i /delighted  to  hear  UniuiM 
sweai-  that  hh  was  .at  length  gomg  to /fight;!  he/ 
Uavtafkebi  i^tanseeingiatttlie  Bmseiaa  genemb^pne!^} 
patfaig:; jfi^'  a.  tenftie  .ooafliot ;  Beningsen'  klonei 
had>B|^lni  skmbta  on  the  subject.  The  EngfiA^ 
nrib|ineipeftfeeleti9^  censklering  that; the ^ositiMlt 
np'?U>Q9Qf  Adfvittediof  iidling  baek^^at length  h^f 
do^]srtei4lai6t&r>day4ighty  wh4n  aboilt  ^Mofl 
tliB)JtiernBii^  dbigweral. order  foi^ilretnuit  hwoioei 
hqbBii  lyh  hisi;e0iftits  'wem  iaefiBotdal.  fKnMsbff 
faadiBdselvBii  to  dsreet.  his  flight  «oiitHwani»/fiilsk 
iolQoiteaSxtwet^tmd  thenMbeycMli.'Kahmgaii^aiidi 
sittkeiOMs^  finer^^iog^ivmqhy  rthis:  tiina  fMiylbr 

Ksipaategeit  m   -jyi^      y^i*-?    ir-'ih  -^    jr.    tattR 

tuJ^i«toiat]<lMil  vesy  instont:  that  Na^tapnififei 
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dered  his  troops  to  retire  liorthward  on  Mojaisk. 
The  two  armies  therefore  turned  their  backs  on 
each  other,  mutually  deceiving  each  other  by 
means  of  their  rear-guards. 

On  the  part  of  Kutosoff,  Wilson  asserts,  that 
his  retreat  was  like  a  rout.  Cavalry,  eannon, 
carriages,  and  battalions  thronged  from  all  sidies 
to  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  agaiuM  whidh  tfacf 
Russian  army  was  backed.  There  all-  these  6o- 
lomns,  hurrying  from  the  right,  the  left,  and  the 
centre,  met,  clashed,  and  became  blended  into' to 
enormous  and  so  dense  a  mass,  that  it  lost^nU 
power  of  motion.  It  took  several  hours  to  disen- 
tangle it  and  to  clear  the  passage.  A  few  balhl 
discharged  by  Davoost,  which  he  reglnrded  tis 
thrown  away,  fell  among  this  confused  crowd. 

Napoleon  needed  but  to  hate  advanced  upon 
this  disordierly  rabble.  It  was  after  the  gi^test 
effort,  that  of  Malo*Yaroslawetz,  had  been  ftittde, 
and  when  he  bad  nothing  to  do  but  to  march,  that 
he  retreated.  But  such  is  war !  in  which  it  is  M* 
p6$^ible  to  attempt  too  much  or  to  be  too  dtain^. 
One  anny  knowd  not  what  the  other  is  doing.  The 
advanced  posts  are  the  ejcterior  of  ttiese  two  greftt 
hostile  bodies,  by  means  of  ^ibh  they  ot«i^ 
awe '  one  another.  What  an  abyss  tfaei^  ^s  IM* 
Iweei!^  two  armies  that  are  in  the  presekldUFW>f 
iach  other!  '  - »'    - 

Be&rides,  it  was  perhaps  betafostd  the  Bfil'perOr 
had  been  wanting  in  pnidfeikbe  iit'M(MftO#  that  hb 
ivas  now  deficient  in  audacity  r  lie  waewom  6ut ; 
^he  two  a^irs  with  the  Cossacks  had  dtegnsied 
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:  bfi  felt  for  his  wouoded ;  so  many  horrors 
disheartened  him,  and  like  men  of  extreme  reso- 
l({ations»  baying  ceaaed  to  hope  for  a  complete  vie* 
tory,  he  determined  upon  a  precipitate  retreat. 
•  From  that  moment  he  had  nothing  in  his  view 
but  Paris,  just  as  on  leaving  Paris  he  saw  nothing 
but  Moscow.  It  was  on  the  26th  of  October  that 
the  fatal  movement  of  our  retreat  commenced. 
Davoost  with  twenty -five  thousand  men  remained 
9fi  a  rear-guard.  While  he  advanced  a  few  paces^ 
and*  withwOMt  being  aware  of  it,  spread  constema- 
$ipn. among  the  Russians,  the  grand  army  in  as^ 
tMisbment  turned  its  back  on  them.  It  marched 
with  dii>wocast  eyes,  as  if  ashamed  and  humbled. 
Jn  the  midst  of.it,  its  oommander,  gloomy  and 
silent,  seemed  to  be  anxiously  measuring  his  line 
pf  communioation  with .  tb^  fortresses  on  the 
Yis^ttla. 

For  the  ^pace  of  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fi^l^tgwes  It:  offered  but,  two  points  .where  hp 
Q<t9ld  balt:and  rest,  the  first,  Smolensk,  and  tho 
sei^ottdf  Minak.-  He  hsd  made  these  two  town^ 
iMfll  two  great  depdjts, .  where  immense  m^gazinei^ 
^«ipe  eitablisbed^  But  Wittgenstein,  still  before 
PoktfslF^  thiiiatened  the  left  flank  of  the  fonneir^ 
Md'Tduitehak^  already  at  Bie^k-Utowskyi  l^h^ 
inght  flank.  9f  tbe  Ifttter.  Wittgenstein's  fqro^  WM 
gaining  strength  by  recruits  and  fresb  oorps  which 
^  was.'dttly  jDSoeiyingf  and  Ity  the  gradual  4uu* 
lotion  of  thatt  of  Saint  Cy r. 
'  f.JVapolMn,  JioiH^evei:,.  rec^coned.  qppn  the.P^ke 
j|i^*:  JP^uno  and  ,hi^  thirty-siic,  thotfswd  fr«ffh 
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troops.  The  corps  darm^  hatf  been  at  SMoteVr^* 
^ver  since  the  beginning  of  Sepitembeir.  Hfe' 
reckoned  also  upon  detachments  being  sent  'fr6^ 
his  dep6ts,  on  the  sick  and  wounded  who  had  re^' 
covered,  and  on  the  stragglers,  who  would  b^ 
relHiefd  and  formed  at  Wilna  into  marching  batta- 
lions. All  these  would  successively  come  into' 
line,  and  iiH  up  the  chasms  made  in  his  tahks  f>y 
the  sword,  famine,  and  disease.  He  should  there* 
fore  hare  time  to  regain  that  position  on  the  Ditna^ 
and  the  Borysthenes,  where  he  wished*  it^c^  be! 
believed  that  his  presence,  added  to  thatof  Victbi^ 
Saitot  Cyr,  and  Macdonald,  would  oviiraw^' 
Wittgenstein,  cheek  Kutuaoff,  and  threaten  Alt^ 
ander  even  in  his  second  capital.  «  i^ 

He  therefore  proclaimed  that  he  was  goih^^to 
take  post  on  the  Diina.  But  it  was  not  upon* 
that  river  and  the  Borysthenes  that  his  tfadtf^HM! 
rested:  he  was  'sensible  that  it  ^ais  not  WililW 
hariissed  and  reduced  army  that-  he;  cottlff']|ru|i!Hl^ 
the  interval  between  those  two  rivers  Imd  AibIi^- 
c6Ursbt^,  which  the  ice  would  Speedily  dlli^el  IW 
placed  no  reliance  on  a  sea  of  snbw  sitt'fiiM  41^/ 
with  M4iich  winter  would  speedy  MidvfeV^'tMfi^' 
parts,  but  to  which  it  would  also  gife  s^iftHlf^' 
the  >i^holie  then  would  be  ode  Wide'M4df4lfifr«e 
enemy  to  reach  him,  to  penetrate  mtd'ftii  ittttfrvbitf 
between  his  wooden  eantonmeddi^  s<^att^¥^%i^ 

a  Itontier  of  twto  hundred  leagtf«s»  ^iM'^ViP'bikW 
them.  ^        -^-yrtnu 

Had  he  at  fit%t  stopped  then,  as  lie  dlsiMMifl^to 
should  4ir  his  afrM  iit  KTitipsk ;  Md1(e<l 
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taken  fMper  measuTes  for  preserving  and  reA 
cinqiting  his  army ;  had  Tormasof,  Tchitchakof  and 
Hoertel  been  driven  out  of  Voihynia ; .  bad  ha 
raised  a  hundred  thousand  Cossacks  in  those  rich  ^ 
provinces ;  his  winter-quarters  would  then  have 
been  habitable.    But  now»  nothing  was  ready  for 
him  there ;  and  not  only  was  his  force  inadequate 
t9  the  purpose,  but  Tchitchakofi  a  hundred  leagues 
in  his  rear,  would  still  threaten  his.  communica- 
^ons  with  Qermany  and  France  and  his  retreat. 
I^fYffu^  therefore  at  a  hundred  leagues  beyond 
SfApIepsky  in  a  more  compact  position^  behind  the 
loarSiS^es  of  the  Berezina,  it  was  to  Minsk^  that  i^ 
Wju*  liecessary  to  repair  in  search  of  winter-quaiM 
ters,  from  which  h^  .viras  forty  marches  distant. 
,  3n%  should  be  arrive  therei  in  time  ?    He  bad 
T|||aM>n)ta  tbipl^  ao.  ■  DombBotmki  and  his  J?61ie«,, 
pl^c^. .aproqnd  Bobnwk,.  wpt^d  fie  »id9ciQ9t  tOi 
Itefipk  JBftell  in  cheeky    Ab  fi^r.  Scbwart9«a|>efi^», 
t|)f^  fe|QRi;»l  haid  been  TietovioiMS ;  lie  was, «!;.  t^; 
hfif94\  f^K^^KtjH^W'O  ^WMod  t  Austrians, .  .$AXo^i 
•III  P,4r«»  )ifh«a,Dar«tt«,-  wui  h«  fjpeiich  d*», 
rj^fm»  I  f>»m  .Ww«aw,  .vot44:  attgppMut  .to  \w9im] 
H^i&^f.-^ovxuoA  men;    ^&  hjui  p^Ktfi^  T^^- 

of  fifty-five  thousand  Russians ;  that  the  Ausljji^iit 
bA0^>«^«f^awi.isv«i  ,t^<H#yb.it  pr4ji|d|HiVio|9(!l4ie 

ift4fRf-^PlPttb9r,,t9rilptire>#lwii  ^9  ^fthtert; 
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he  was  to  have  recrossod  that  river  at  BreiU^i 
btowsky^  and  Napoleon  knew  no  mote,^ 

At  any  rate,  ^thout  a  de^^On,  which  ift  wai 
tx>o  late  to  foresee,  ami  whiQh  a  pre^ipitait^  tetHM 
<K>uld  alone  prevent,  he  flattened  himself  that 
Sdiwartzenberg,  Regnier,  Dortitte,  l>oiifthr0wdu] 
and  twenty  tho«and  men>  divided  hetweeifr  Minsk, 
Slonim^  Grodno>  and  Wilnit — in  ahert,.that  fieventy 
thouaand  men  would  not  allow  sixty  thousand 
Rueoang  to  gain  poesession  (^  bi»  magazines*  and 
to  cut  off  his  retreat. 


r  k   > 
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NAPOii:oK,  reduced  to  sach  hazard6n»  conjee^ 
tures,  arrived  quite  pensive  at  VereSa,  wben  Mo^ 
tier  presented  himself  before  hint.  But  Iperceita 
that,  hurried  akmg,  just  as  we  then  were,  by  tbt; 
rapid  succession  of  violent  scenes  and  laetnotiaLbM 
events,  my  attention  has  been  diverted  ffofai4i  ftAt 
wordiy  of  notice.  On  the  23d  of  Oefober,  -  tit 
half-past  one  in  the  morning,  the  air  was  sh^c^ 
by  a  tremendous  explosion,  wht^h  for  si  momfent 
astonished  both  armies,  though  amid  sueh  miglfty 
expectations  scarcely  any  thing  now  excited  astd^ 
nishment.  ' 

Mortier  had  obeyed  his  orders  ^  the  Kreiotitbi 
was  no  more :  barrels  of  p6wder  had  been  pUuied 
in  all  the  halls  of  the  palace  of  the  Czars,  noA'bbl^ 
hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  pouiids  undei^ 
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tbe  tumUs  wbich  pii^ported  tlnem.  The  marshal; 
with  eig^t  thouflwid  aieii»  had  remained  on  thii| 
yakaoo^  which  a  Rnssian  howitzer-shell  might, 
have  exploded.  Here  he  covered  the  march  of 
the  army  upoa  Kalpuga  and  the  retreat  of  our  dif- 
ferent (XH^yoys  towards. Mo^ak. 

Aiiu>Qg  these  eight  thousand  mep .  there  weie 
aoajncely  two  thousand  on  whom  Mortier  x^ould 
lely :  the  others  were  dismounted  cavalry,  men  of 
4ifferejtit  comtiies  and  regiments^  under  new  c^- 
eeri^  without  similar  habits»  without  eoannp)) 
recollections,  in  short,  without  any  bond  of  uQion^ 
who  formed  rather  a  rabble  than  an  organized 
body ;  they  could  scarcely  fail  in  a  short  time  to 
disperse. 

This  marshal  was  looked  upon  as  a  devoted 
victim*  The  .pther  chiefs,  his  o}d  companioiw  14 
glpry»  had  left  him  with  tears  in  their  ey^s, ,  as  well 
as  thi9  Emperor^  who  said  to  him^  ''  that  be  relied 
cmiiis  good  fortune;  but  still  in  war  we  must 
spmuetimes.  make.  part,  of  a  fire."  Mortier  had  re-* 
signed  himself  without  hesitation.  His  ofdefj) 
were  to  defend,  the  Kremlin,  and  on  xetrea(i):^.  to 
blow  it  up»,  and  to  burn  what  yet  remained  of  thg 
city*'  It  was  fr<9m  the  castle  of  Kras|io-pa,Ghra^  o^ 
the  2Ut  of  .Oc^tober,  that  Napoleon  had  sent  him 
his.  last  orders.  After  execjuting  them,  Afof tie< 
was  to  march  upon  Yere'ia  and  to  form  the  rear-! 
miard.of  this  army. 

In  this  letter  Napoleon  particularly  recom? 
oiended  to  him  ''  to  put  the  men  still  remaining  in 
the  hospitals .  into  the  carriages  belonging  to  th0 
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young  guard,  those  of  the  disnioaQted  cavahry, 
and  any  others  that  he  might  find.  The  Romans," 
added  he,  ''awarded  civic  crowns  to  tho«e  who 
saved  citizens:  so  many  soldiers  as  be  should  save, 
so  many  crowns  would  the  Duke  of  Treviso  de- 
serve. He  must  put  them  on  his  hor$es  and-lhose 
df  any  of  his  troops.  It  was  thus  that  he,  Napo« 
leoh,  acted  at  St.  Jean  d*Acre.  He  ought  so  much 
idle  more  to  take  this  measure,  since,  as  soon  zfi 
the  convoy  should  have  rejoined  the  army,  there 
Would  be  plenty  of  horses  and  carriages,  wJiicb 
&e  consumption  would  have  rendered  useless  fof 
its  supply.  The  Emperor  hoped  that  he  should 
have  to  testify  his  satisfaction  to  the  Duke  of  Tre- 
viso for  having  saved  him  five  hundred  men.  He 
must  begin  with  the  officers  and  then  with  the  sub- 
alterns, and  give  the  preference  to  Frenehmeii. 
He  would  therefore  assemble  all  the  genenedi  and 
officers  under  his  command,  to  make  them  sensible 
of  tibe  importance  of  this  measure,  and  how  wdl 
they  would  deserve  of  the  Emperor  if  they  saved 
him  five  hundred  men."  «: 

Meanwhile,  as  the  grand  army  was  leavtMg 
Moscow,  the  Cossaicks  w^re  penetrating  into  the 
suburbs,  and  Mortier  had  retired  towards  the 
Kremlin,  as  a  remnant  of  life  retires  towards  the 
heart,  when  death  has  begun  to  seiase  the  ejuie* 
micies.  These  Cossacks  were  the  scouts  to  ten 
thousand  Russians  under  the  conmaiid  of  Wisr 
singerode.  ' 

This  foreigner,  inflamed  vvith  hatred  of  Nt|io* 
lean,  and  animated  by  the  desire  of  retaking  Ifos* 
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cAtVMttd  nttOMining  kimself  in  Rusm  :b]ii  thisL 

sigtial^exploit,  puriied  on  to  a  oonst^erable  dis-^ 

ttMe  from  his  mett ;  he  traversed^  runnihgy  <  th# 

Qeorgian  colony,  hast^ied  towards  the  Chinese 

town  and  the  Kremlin,  met  with  advanced  posts^: 

nmtook  tbem,  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  finding 

himself  a  prisoner  in  a  city  whidi  he  had  come-  to 

take,  he  isuddenly  changed  his  part,  waving  lini 

handkerchief  in  the  air,  and  declaring  that  he  hadf 

brought  a  flag  of  truce*  i 

'  lie  was  conducted  to  the  Duke  of  Trbvim/ 

Tlvere  he  claimed » in  a  high  tone,  the  protection  eC 

^  law  of  nations,  which,  he  said,  was  violated) 

in  his  person.    Mortier  replied,  that  **  a  general*^  ''Ns^ 

in^^hief,  coming  in  this  manner,  might  be-  tkkenr 

f(tt  •  rash  soldier,  but  never  for  a  flag  of-  tvwB^ 

and  that  he  mnat  immediately  deliver  bis  mvmtfiL^k 

The  Russian  general,  having  no  longer  ansf  hofki 

of  Imposing  upon  him,  complied  and  admittedhlfr 

imprudence.  '    .    :       m> 

At  length,  after  four  days^  resistance,  theFrenefe 
bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  that  fatal  city«  lliey  "cai^ 
tkfi '  %fth '  them'  four  hundred  wounded,  attdr,  *  on 
re(iriQg,:depoiited,  in  a  safe  and  secret  ^aoe^^ 
fif^work'  skilfully  prnpaMd,  wUch  a  irtow  fivir wrte 
ahteady^oomftinnig ;  its  progress  was  minutoly^caU 
cQlMsd;  so  that  it  was  known  at  what  honsftteri 
ftm>  wouUi  reads  the  immense  heap  of  po^Mteur 
b«ried  among  the  foundations  of  these  condemned:? 
palaces.  -- ..-vr 

Moftier  imstened  his  flight;  but  t«MI«  btf  UMis^ 
mpiOLysraiiRng,  some  greedy  Cossacks  ttk^N^udUift 

VOL.  II.  K 
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Mtt6cpviteB»  allured  pralnd)ly  by  tibepioapect.^ 
pillage,  ftpproaohed;  they  listened,  ajid  emboUkn* 
ad  by  the  appafeat  quiet  which  pervaded  the  Ibr- 
treaa,  they  ventured  to  penetrate  into  it ;  they 
ascended,  and  their  hands,  eager  after  plunder; 
were  already  stretched  forth,  when  in  a  moment 
they  were  all  destroyed,  crushed,  hurled  into  thti 
air,  with  the  buildings  which  they  had  eiMne  ta 
pillage,  and  thirty  thousand  stind  6£  arms  thaS 
had  been  left  behind  there:  and  then  th^ 
mangled  limbs,  mixed  with  fragments  of  walls 
and  shattered  weapons,  blown  to  a  great  distance* 
descended  m  a  horrible  shower. 

The  earth  shook  under  the  feet  of  Mortier.  At 
Femiliskoe,  ten  leagues  off,  the  Emperor  heard 
the  eJcplosion,  and  he  himself,  in  tlmt  time  of 
anger  in  which  he  sometimes  addressed  £urope» 
publisbsd  the  following  day  a  bulletin,  dated  from 
Bor^wak,  to  this  effect,  ihat  **  the  Kremlin,  the 
arsenal,  the  magazines  were  all  destroyed ;  that 
Idhe  ancient  citedeli  which  dated  from  the  origin 
ef  the  monarchy,  and  the  first  palace  of  the  Czars» 
na  longer  ejosted ;  that  Moscow  was  now  but  a 
heap  of  ruins,  a  filthy  and  ubwholesome  sink^ 
without  importance^  either  political  or  military. 
He  had  abandoned  it  to  Russian  beggar*  and 
plunderers  to  march  against  Kutusoff,  to  throw 
himself  on  the  left  wing  of  that  general,  to  drive 
him  back,  and  then  to  proceed  quietly  to  the 
banks  of  the  Diina,  where  he  should  take  up  hie 
winter-quarters."  Then,  appreheoaive  lest  he 
ihtmld  asppent  to  be  ntreatmg,  be  added^  that 
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f^thefe  he  ihonld'be  within  eig^y  leagues  of 
WSnn,  and  Petenbnrg,  a  double  advantitge ;  that 
ifttd  sfty»  twenty  marches  nearer  to  his  resources 
«id  his  objects"  By  tins  remark  he  hoped  td 
grre  to  his  retreat  the  air  of  an  offensive  march. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  declared^  that 
^  he  had  refnsed  to  give  orders  for  the  destraction 
of  tiie  whole  country  which  he  was  quitting ;  be 
felt  a  repngnanoe  to  aggravate  the  miseries  of  itis 
mfaabitant8«  To  punish  the  Russian  incendiary 
and  a  hundred  wiietches  who  make  war  like  Tar^ 
tars,  he  would  not  ruin  nine  thousand  propri^tor»^ 
and  leave  two  hundred  thousand  serfs,  innocent 
of  sdl  tbeee  barbarities,  absolutely  destitute  of  re^ 
source^" 

,  He  bad  not  then  been  soured  by  misfortune^ 
but  io  three  days  every  thing  had  changed.  After 
coming  in  collision  with  Kutiisoff,  he  retreated 
thfomgh  this  .same  town  of  Borowsk,  and  no 
aoonQF  had  he  passed  through  it  than  it  ceased  to 
eziit«  It  was  thus  that  in  future  all  was  destined 
to  be  burned  behind  him.  While  conquering,  he 
had  pfeservfid:  when  retiring,  he  resolved  tb 
Aeatrey :  eitlm  from  necessity,  to  ruin  the  enemy 
and  to  retard  his  march,  every  thing  being  impe- 
iittive  in  war;  or  by  way  of  reprisal,  the  dreadftll 
tonseqoence  of  .wars  of  invasion,  which  in  the  fifilt 
|dace  authorize  every  means  of  defence,  while 
these  afterwards  operate  as  motives  to  those  of 
attack.     . 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  aggreft^- 
Aion  in  this,  terrible  species  of  warfare  was  not  ou 
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the  side  of  Napoleon.  On  the  19th  of  October^; 
Berthier  had  written  to  Kutusoff,  proposing  **  to 
regulate  hostilities  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
might  not  inflict  on  the  Muscovite  empire  more 
evils  than  were  inseparable  from  a  state  of  war ; 
the  devastation  of  Russia  being  as  detrimental  to 
that  empire  as  it  was  painful  to  Napoleon/'  But 
Kutusoff  replied,  that  "  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
restrain  the  Russian  patriotism,"  which  amounted 
to  an  approval  of  the  Tartar  war  made  upon  us 
by  his  militia,  and  authorized  us  in  some  measure 
!to  repay  them  in  their  own  coin. 

The  like  flames  consumed  Vereia,  where  Mor* 
tier  rejoined  the  Emperor,  bringing  to  him  Win- 
zingerode.  At  sight  of  that  German  general, 
all  the  secret  resentments  of  Napoleon  took  fire ; 
his  dejection  gave  place  to  anger,  and  he  dis* 
charged  all  the  spleen  that  oppressed  him  upon 
his  enemy.  "Who  are  you?"  he  exclaimed, 
crossing  his  arms  with  violence  as  if  to  grasp  and 
to  restrain  himself,  "a  man  without  country! 
You  have  always  been  my  personal  enemy* 
When  I  was  at  war  with  the  Austrians,  I  found 
you  in  their  ranks.  .  Austria  is  become  my  ally,  and 
you  have  entered  into  the  Russian  service.  You 
have  been  one  of  the  warmest  instigators  of  the 
present  war.  Nevertheless  you  are  a  native  of 
the  states  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine ;  you 
are  my  subject.  You  are  not  an  ordinary  enemy, 
you  are  a  rebel ;  I  have  a  right  to  bring  you  to 
trial!  Gendarmes  dPiliU,  seize  this  manl"  The 
gendarmes  remained  motionless,  like  men  uccusr 
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tomed  to  see  these  violent  scenes  terminate 
inrithoat  eflfect,  and  sure  of  obeying  best  by  dis- 
obeying. 

-  The  Emperor  resumed :  ''Do  you  see,  sir,  this 
^▼astated  country,  these  villages  in  flames  ?  To 
vrfaom  are  these  disasters  to  be  charged  ?  to  fifty 
adventurers  like  yourself,  paid  by  England,  who 
has  thrown  them  upcm  the  continent;  but  the 
weight  of  this  war  wUl  ultimately  fall  on  those 
who  have  excited  it.  In  six  months  I  shall  be  at 
Petersburg,  and  I  will  call  them  to  account  for  all 
-this  swaggering/' 

Then  addressing  the  aide-de-camp  of  Winzinge- 
rode,  who  was  a  prisoner  like  himself,  *'  As  for 
you.  Count  Narischkin,"  said  he,  **  I  have  nothing 
to  upbraid  you  with ;  you  are  a  Russian,  you  are 
doing  your  duty ;  but  how  ^ould  a  man  of  one  of  the 
first  families  in  Russia  become  the  aide-de-camp 
of  a  foreign  mercenary  ?  Be  the  aide-de-camp  of 
a  Russian  general ;  that  employment  will  be  far 
more  honourable." 

Till  then  General  Winzingerode  had  not  had  an 
-opportunity  to  answer  this  violent  language,  except 
by  his  attitude :  it  was  calm  as  his  reply.  ''  The 
f^peror  Alexander,"  he  said,  ''was  his  bencr 
iactor  and  that  of  his  family :  all  that  he  possess^ 
ed  he  owed  to  him ;  gratitude  had  made  him  his 
subject ;  he  was  at  the  post  which  his  bene&ctor 
had  allotted  to  him,  and  consequently  he  was  only 
doing  his  duty." 

-  Napoleon  added  some  threats,  but  in  a  leas 
violent  strain,  and  he  confined  himself  to  words» 


either  iiecaiiBe  be  hud  vented  bH  his  wrtlli  3tt  the 
first  explosion,  or  becawe  he  merely  deogiidd  to 
frighten  the  Germans  who  might  be  tempted 
io  abandon  him.  Snch  at  least  was  the  interpre- 
tation which  those  about  him  put  Qpbn  his  no- 
lence.  It  was  disapproved ;  no  ateeovot  ^ihm 
taken  of  ft,  and  each  waa  eager  to  ac<x»st  thecaf^ 
tire  general,  to  tranquillise  and  to  conaote  Um. 
These  attentions  wete  oonttnned  till  the  amy 
reachl^d  Lithuania,  where  the  Cossacks  tetook 
Winmgerode  and  his  aide-de^^amp.  The  fiasp^ 
ror  had  affected  to  treat  this  young  Buesicnuobl^* 
man  with  kindness,  at  the  same  tintie  that  he 
storaied  so  loudly  against  ham  genetal*-^  ptMf 
that  then  was  calculation  even  in  his  wrath* 
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On  the  28th  of  October  we  again  beheld'  Mnh 
jaisk.  That  town  was  stili  foil  of  wiitindeA ;  some 
were  carried  away  and  the  rest  cbUected  toge^ 
ther  and  left,  as  at  Moscow,  to  the  genwasity 
of  the  Russians.  Napoleon  hsid  proceeded  but  a 
few  wersts  from  that  plaee,  wh^i  the  wnter  lie- 
gan.  Thus,  after  an  obstinate  Combat,  aad  tat 
days'  marching  and  countenmarehing/thtwibyy 
wUch  had  brought  from  MosdonT  only  fifteen 
rations  of  flour  per  man,  had  advarteed  bdtthree 
days'  mareh  in  its  retreat.  It  was  in  want  of  pro* 
.visions  and  overtaken  by  the  winter. 
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:Soale  men:  bud  alreaily  sank  uiider  these  hard^ 
diips»  la  tbe  fir9t  days  of  die  jpetreat,  on  the 
aStibi  of  October,  carriages,  laden  with  provisions^ 
"irhseh  the  horses  could  no  longer  draw,  were 
faiiraed#  The  order  for  setting  fire  to  all  behind 
Ihe  jurmy  then  followed ;  in  obedience  to  it,  pow-* 
dnr^-wnggoos,  tbe  horses  of  which  wpre  almdy 
worn  out,  •  were  blown  up  together  with  ihe  houses* 
But  at.  length,  as  the  enemy  had  not  again  shown 
hknself,  we  seemed  to  be  but  once  more  setting 
out  on  a  toilsome  journey;  and  Napoleon,  on 
again  seeing  the  weU^known  road,  was  recording 
bts  confidenoe,  when,  towards  evening,  a  Russian 
eheaseur,  who  had  been  made  prisoner,  was  Bent 
to  him  by  Davoust 

At  first  he  questioned  him  cardeasly ;  but  as 
chance  wottld  have  it,  this  Russian  had  some 
knowledge  of  roads,  names,  and  distances*  He 
attflwered,  that  **  the  whole  Russian  army  was 
maichmg  by  Medyn  upon  Wiazma/'  The  Bmpe- 
mr  then  became  attentive.  Did  Kutusoff  mean 
to  forestall  him  there,  as  at  Malo-Yaroslawetas, 
to  cut  off  hi$  retreat  upon  Smolensk,  as  he  had 
done  that  upon  Kalonga,  and  to.  coop  him  up  in 
this  desert  without  provisions,  without  shelter, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  general  insurrection  ?  His 
frnt  impulse,  however,  inclined  him  to  reject  this 
notion;  for,  whether  owing  to  pride  or  experi* 
ence^  he  was  accustomed  not  to  give  his  adver* 
some  credit  for  that  idnlity  which  he  should  have 
^^laplnyed  ib  their  place, 
i  In  this  infitfnoa»  however,  he  had  another  mor 
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thre.  His  security  was  but  affeded :  for  it  was 
evident  that  the  Russian  army  was  taking  the 
Medyn  road,  the  very  one  which  Davoust  had  re^ 
commended  for  the  French  army :  and  Davoostt 
either  from  vanity  or  inadvertence,  had  not  con« 
fided  this  alarming  intelligence  to  his  dispatdi 
alone.  Napoleon  fi^tred  its  effects  on  his  troops» 
and  therefore  affected  to  disbelieve  and  to  despise 
it;  but  at  the  same  time  he  gave  orders  diat  kis 
guard  should  march  next  day  in  all  haste,  and  so 
long  as  it  should  be  light,  as  far  as  Gjats.  Here 
he  proposed  to  afford  rest  and  provisioira  to  diis 
flower  of  his  army,  to  ascertain,  so  much  nearer, 
the  direction  of  Kutusoff 's  march,  and  to  be  be- 
forehand with  him  at  that  point. 

But  he  had  not  consulted  the  season,  which 
seemed  to  avenge  the  slight.  Winter  was  so 
near  at  hand,  that  a  blast  of  a  few  minutes  was 
sufficient  to  bring  it  on,  sharp,  biting,  intense. 
We  were  immediately  sensible  diat  it  was  indi- 
genous to  this  country,  and  that  we  were  strangeia 
in  it.  Every  thing  was  altered:  roads,  &ces, 
courage:  the  army  became  sullen,  the  march 
toilsome,  and  consternation  began. 

Some  leagues  from  Mojaisk,  we  had  to  cross 
theKologa.  It  was  but  a  large  rivulet ;  twotrees^ 
the  same  number  of  props,  and  a  few  planks  were 
sufficient  to  ensure  the  passage :  but  such  was 
the  confusion  and  inattention,  that  the  Emperor 
was-  detained  there.  Several  pieces  of  camoa, 
which  it  was  attempted  to  get  across  by  fording, 
were  lost.    It  seenited  as  if  each  ctnju  ^armie'W9iS 
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retting  sepbtratdy  m  if  diere  was  no  staff,  no 
general  order,  no  common  tie,  nothing  that  bound 
these  corps  together.  In  reality  the  elevation  <lf 
each  of  their  chie&  rendered  them  too  indepen* 
dent  of  one  another.  The  Emperor  himself  had 
become  so  exceedingly  great,  that  he  was  at  an 
imkneesurable  distance  fimn  tiie  details  of  his 
wmy;  and  Berthier,  holding  an  intermediate 
l^ce  between  him  and  officers,  who  were  all 
kings,  princes,  or  marshals,  was  obliged  to  act 
witb  a  great  deal  of  caution.  He  was  besides 
wholly  incompetent  to  the  situation. 

The  Emperor,  stopped  by  the  trifling  obstacle 
of  a  broken  bridge,  confined  himself  to  a  gesture 
expressiveof  dissatislSBUitionand  contempt,  to  which 
Berthier  replied  only  by  a  look  of  resignation. 
On  this  particular  point  he  had  received  no  orders 
firom  the  Emperor :  he  therefore  conceived  that 
lie  was  not  to  blame ;  for  Berthier  was  a  faithful 
echo,  a  mirror,  and  nothing  more.  Always  ready, 
dear  and  distinct,  he  reflected,  he  repeated  the 
Emperor,  but  added  nothing,  and  what  Napoleon 
forgot  was  forgotten  without  retrieve. 

After  passing  the  Kologa,  we  marched  on,  ab- 
«orbed  in  thought,  when  some  of  us,  raising  our 
eyes,  uttered  an  exclamation  of  horror.  Each 
instantly  looked  around  him,  and  beheld  a  plain 
4nmpled,  bare  and  devastated,  all  the  trees  cut 
4iown  within  a  few  feet  from  the  surface,  and  far- 
ther off  craggy  hills,  the  highest  of  which  ap- 
peaotd  to  be  the  most  misshapen.  It  had  all  the 
appeanmoe  of  an  extinguisbed  and  destroyed  vol* 
cano.    The  ground  was  covered  all  around  wit^ 
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fiMtgtneoto  of<li«liMt8  tnd  emnnbB,  fankotdnan^ 
guii-stocics/  tirttere  of  uniforms,  and  Btaadanbi 
dyed^wHh  blood. 

Qd  this  ^desolate  spot  lay  thirty  thooaand  half* 
deTouted  cofaea.  A  number  of  akeletone,  left  on 
tlie'  anmmit  of  one  of  the  hilla,  overlooked  ika 
whole.  It  seemed  ^ui  if  death  had  here  fixed  his 
(empire ;  it  was  that  terrible  redoubt,  the  conquest 
and  the  grave  of  Caulaincourt.  Presently  the 
cry,  *'  It  is  the  fietd  <of  the  gveat  battle  I**  formed 
a  long  iand  doleftil  mumuir.  The  Bmperor  paMed 
quickly.  Nobody  stopped.  Cold,  hanger,  and 
the  enemy  urged  us  on :  we  merely  turned  our 
feces  as  we  proceeded  to  take  %  last  mekmeholy 
look  at  the  vast  grave  of  so  many  compamona,  in 
arms,  uselessly  aaerificed,  and  whom  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  behind. 

It  vras  here  that  we  had:  inacribed  with  the 
irword  and  blood  one  of  the  most  memorable  pages 
of  our  history.  A  few  relics  yet  recorded  it,  and 
they  wouM  soon  be  swept  away.  Some  day  die 
traveller  will  pass  with  indiflerence  4iver  this 
plain,  undistinguiiAied  foom  any  other ;  but  when 
he  shall  leara  that  it  was  the  theatre  of  the  geeat 
battle,  he  will  turn  back,  long  survey  it  mtk  m- 
quisitive  looks,  impress  its  minutest  features  on 
his  ^eedy  memory,  and  doubtless  erdmm, 
"  What  menl  what  a  commander!  what  a.dsfr* 
tiny  I  These  were  the  soldiers,  who  thirteen  yean 
before  in  the  south  attempted  a  pwaagei  to  tiie 
East,  through  Egypt,  and  were  dashed,  againflt  its 
gates.  They  afterwards  conqueved  BBropa^vaod 
Either  they  came  by  the  north  to  present  them* 
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Mveii 'fl|^«m-tefo90  Oat  saiie  hmj  to*  fa»  agm 
iUied;  Whbt  ithan  virged  tlsm  into  tins  rovmg 
and  adTCtttiirDus  Uib?  Tlwy  were^  ;iiol  bai^ 
biJtiani^  seeking  a  more  geaial  clnnale,  ipoie'coni.-^ 
ttedioii8  luibitatioiis,  more  enefaanliiig  epeotackse^ 
greater  wealth :  on  the  contrary,  they  poBseseed 
aM  theK*  advantages;  abd  ail  poastt^e  piaaaures ; 
and  yet  tfaay  foraookthem,  to  live  mtfaont  riiftei^ 
tad  iv&tboat  &od,  to  fiUl  daily  jaoiin  auooesaion^ 
either  alaia  or  matilated.  What  aeoesiity  droM 
lham  to  tUi  f-^^Why,  "vhait  iMt  eoafideace  ha  a 
iMdar  ^hitherto  iaftUiUeJ  the  ambitiosa  to  coaa-* 
plate  a  great  *work  gloriously  begiia  I  tiie  intoait 
aataaa  iif  Tiotory,  and'  above  ali,  that :  inaatiabla 
thirat  o£ftme»  that  powerfiil  inatinct^i^bickunpeLa 
Hum-  to  aeek  dea^»  in  jorder  to  obtain  inunopf 
tality. 

CHAP-  VIII. 

While  the  army  was  paasing^l^us  £alal  fieldtja 
gca^e  and  silent  meditation,  tme  of  the  viotiraa  of 
ttat  saaiguinary  day  waa  peaoeived,  it  is  said,  atill 
Mming/and  pierdngthe  air  with  hie^f^roasia^  It 
was  foand'hy  theae  who  ran  up  to  him  idiat  he 
was  a  Frenoh  aoldier.  Both  his  \i!^  bad  been 
broken  in  the  engagement ;  he  had  fidkn  among 
the  diaad,  where  he  remained  uanotieed.  The 
body  oCaboiafe,  .gutted  by.  a  aheU^was.atiaatJya* 
aaylum;  afterwaada,  for  fifty  days,  the  auiddyr 
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water  of  a  n^nne,  into  which  he  had  rolled^  and 
the  putrified  flesh  of  the  dead>  had  served  for 
dressing  for  his  wounds  and  food  for  the  support 
ef  his  languishing  exist^ice.  Those  who  say  that 
tiiey  discovered  this  man  affirm  that  they  saved 
him. 

:  Farther  on»  we  again  beheld  the  great  abbey  or 
hospital  of  Kolotskoi,  a  sight  still  more  hideous 
than  that  of  the  field  of  battle.  At  Borodino  all 
was  death,  but  not  without  its  quiet ;  there  at 
least  the  battle  was  over;  at  Kolotskoi  it  was 
still  raging.  Death  here  seemed  to  be  pucsuing 
his  victims,  who  had  escaped  from  the  engage- 
ment, with  the  utmost  malignity ;  he  penetrated 
into  them  by  all  their  senses  at  once.  They 
were  destitute  of  every  thing  for  repelling  his  at- 
tacks, excepting  orders,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  execute  in  these  deserts,  and  which,  moreover, 
issuing  from  too  high  and  too  distant  a  quarter, 
passed  through  too  many  hands  to  be  executed. 

Still,  in  spite  of  famine,  cold,  and  the  most 
complete  destitution,  the  devotedness  of  a  few 
surgeons  and  a  remnant  of  hope,  still  supported  a 
great  number  of  wounded  in  this  pestiferous 
abode*  But  when  they  saw  the  army  repass,  and 
that  they  were  about  to  be  left  behind,  the  least 
infirm  crawled  to  the  threshold  of  the  door,  lined 
the  way,  and  extended  towards  us  their  suppli^ 
eating  hands. 

The  Emperor  had  just  given  orders  that  each 
carriage,  of  whatever  kind  it  might  be,  should  take 
up  one  of  these  unfortunate  creatures,  that  the 
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weakest  should  be  left,  as  at  Moscow,  tmder  the 
protection  of  such  of  the  wounded  and  captive 
Hussian  officers  as  had  been  recovered  by  our  at* 
tentions.  He  halted  to  see  this  order  carried  into 
execution,  and  it  was  at  afire  kindled  with' his  for- 
saken waggons  that  he  and  most  of  his  attendants 
warmed' themselves.  Ever  since  morning  a  mul- 
titude of  explosions  proclaimed  the  numerous 
i»acrifices  of  this  kind  which  it  already  had  been 
found  necessary  to  make. 

During  this  halt,  an  atrocious  action  was  wit- 
nessed. Several  of  the  wounded  had  just  beeii 
placed  in  the  suttlers*  carts.  These  wretches', 
whose  vehicles  were  overloaded  with  the  plunder 
of  Moscow,  murmured  at  the  new  burden  imposed 
upon  them;  but  being  compelled  to  admit  it^ 
they  held  their  peace.  No  sooner,  however,  had 
the  army  recommenced  its  march,  than  they 
slackened  their  pace,  dropped  behind  their  co- 
lumns, and  taking  advantage  of  a  lonely  situation, 
they  threw  all  the  unfortunate  men  committed  to 
their  care  into  the  ditches.  One  only  lived  long 
enough  to  be  picked  up  by  the  next  carriages 
that  passed :  he  was  a  general,  and  through  him 
this  atrocious  procedure  became  known.  A  shud^ 
^er  of  horror  spread  throughout  the  column ;  it 
reached  the  Emperor ;  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
iirmy  were  not  yet  so  severe  and  so  universal  as 
to  stifle  pity,  and  to  concentrate  all  his  afiections 
widiin  die  bosom  of  each  individual. 

In  the  evening  of  this  long  day,  as  the  imperii^ 
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oohimii appioaehed  Gjats,  it  ^as  sttrpdiied  tofiiiA 
RuMiana^qohtoteceiidy^kiUeddnthesvaj.  Itwa$ 
mmorked^  thai  eadi  of  them  had  his  bead  shaih 
temd  in  tiie  same  maimer,  and  tiiat.  his  Uoodj 
fandns  were  scattered  near  htm.  It  was  known 
that  two  thousand  Russian  pnsotiers  wera  maidi^ 
ihg  on  before,  and  that  their  guard  0€mmalUA  of 
Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Poles*  On  ^s  disco^ 
Twy,  eai^hi  according  to.  his  dispoaitiott,  was  indig* 
nant,  approved,  or  remain^  indifferent.  Atoond 
the  Emperor  these  various  feelings  were  mute.  Oau- 
fauncourt  broke  out  into  the  exclamation,  tkaf  it 
was  an  atrocious  oxu^y.  Here  was^  a  pretty 
specimen  of  the  oivilioaation  which  w^  Were  intro^ 
ducing  into  Russia!  What  would  be  the  dfeet 
of  this  barbarity  on  the  eneody?  Were  we  not 
leaving  our  wounded  and  a  multitude  of  prisonefs 
at  his  mercy?  Did  he  want  the  means  of  rrreBkr 
ing  the  most  horrible  retaliation  r. 

Napoleon  preserved  a  gloomy  silence,  but  on  the 
tniuing  day  these  murders  had  ceased.  Theie 
unfortunate  people  were  then  merely  left  to  die  of 
hmager  in  tba  enclosures  where,  at  night,  tliey 
were  ooofined  like  cattk.  This  was  no  doubt  a 
barbarity  too ;  font  what  could  we  do?  Bjcchange 
them?  the  enemy  rejected  the  pcoposaL^  Re- 
lease them  ?  they  would  have  gone  and  published 
the  general  distress,  and,  soon  joined  by  others, 
they  would  have  returned  to  pursue  us.  In  thfe 
mortal  warfare^  to  give  them  their  lives  w&M. 
Jhave  been  sacrificing  our  own. '  We  were  cruel 
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from  neoQMity.     The  mischief  arose  fnm  our 

hwiog  iovolved  owBelveff  i&  so  dreadful  aa  -alter-' 

aaliTe* 

.  Besides,  in  their  march  to  the  interior  of  Russia, 

our  soldiers,  who  had  been  made  prisoners,  were 

not  more  humanely  treated,  and  there,  certainly^ 

imperious  necessity  was  not  an  exonse.  ~ 

At  length  the  troops  arrived  with  the  nig^t  at 
€^ate;  but  this  &'st  day  of  winter  had  been 
cmeUy  oceupied.  The  sight  of  the  field  of  battle; 
and  of  the  two  foreaken  hospitals,  the  multitude 
of  wa^fons  cons^ned  to  the  flames,  die  Russians 
wi&  their  brains  blown  out,  the. excessive  length 
of  the  marchy  die  first  severities  of  winter,  ali 
concurred  to  render  it  horrible :  the  retreat  be* 
came  a  flight ;  and  Napoleon,  compelled  to  yield 
and  run  away,  was  a  spectacle  perfectly  novel. 

Several  of  our  allies  enjoyed  it  with  that  inward 
satisfaction  which  is  felt  by  inferiors,  when  they 
see  their  chiefs  at  length  thwarted,  and  obliged 
in  their  turn  to  give  way.  They  indulged  diat 
miserable  envy  that  is  excited  by  extraordinary 
success,  which  rarely  occurs  without  being  abused^ 
and  which  shocks  that  equality  which  is  the  first 
want  of  man.  But  this  malicious  joy  was  soon 
extinguished  and  lost  in  the  universal  distress. 

The  wounded  pride  of  Napoleon  justified  the 
supposition  of  such  reflections.  TUs  was  per« 
ceived  in  one  of  the  halts  of  that  day :.  there,  «n 
the  rough  fiirrows  of  a  firoz^i  field,  strewed  with 
wrecks  both  Russian  and  French,  he  attempted, 
l^  the  energy  of  his  words,  to  relieve  himself 
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ima  Am  weight  of  die  lasopportftble  leipnneiMiiy 
of  80  QMuiy  disasters.  ^'  He  bad  in  &ct  drancW 
tlM  war,  and  he  devoted  its  author  to  the  esectw 
tioa  of  the  whole  world.  It  was  *****  whonhe 
accused  of  this;  it  was  that  Aussiaii  aiwatsn 
sold  to  the  Eng^sh,  who  had  fomented  it,  and  the 
traitor  had  drawn  into  it  both  Alexander,  aid 
hknself." 

These  words,  uttered  before  two. of  his.generr 
rals,  were  heard  with  that  silence  enjoined  by  ^ 
respect,  added. to  that  which  is  due  to  misfoKtum* 
Bttt  the  Ihike  of  Vicenza,  perhaps  too  impatlieieit, 
betrayed  hie  indignation  by  a  gesture  of  aiiger<fuid 
ineredaiity,  and,  abruptly  oetiringi  put  a»  end  t» 
this  painfbl  conversation.  i    . 

r 
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CHAP.  IX. 

From  Gjatz  the  Emperor  proceed^id  iuntiirfl 
auufohes  toWiazma.  He  thjere  halted  to  w»it fgf 
Priooe  Eugene  and.  Dayoust,  ^nd .  to  xecounoi&i^ 
the  road  of  Medyn  and  Yucknow,  which  KWH^ 
U  that  place  into  the  big^  road  to  SiQolen^)^,, ,  U 
waa  this  crws^road  which  might  bring  th^  Ri^ 
aiaa  arwy  from  Malo-Yaroslawetz  on  his  p^^<^ 
Bttftoo  the.  first  of  November,  after  waiting  tbi^]^ 
ttx  .houffi.  Napoleon  had  not  seen  any  ^Y^(to 
courier  of  that  furmy ;  he  set  out,  wavering  b<$t9^gf9» 
the  hope. that  Kutusoff  had  fallen  asleep^.and^e^ 
&ar  that  the  Russktp had  left  Wiazpwon  bis  jTgJt^ 
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prabeeded  two  matches  farther  tovaidaDo* 
logobottje  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  At  any  rate^ 
he  left  Ney  at  Wiazma,  to  collect  the  first  and 
imrth  corps,  and  to  relieve,  as  the  rear-guard^ 
Davoust,  whom  he  judged  to  be  fittigued. 

He  complained  of  the  tardiness  of  the  latter ; 
he  wnle  to  reproach  him  with  being  still  five 
Huunches  behind  him,  when  he  ought  to  have  beea 
no  more  than  three  days  later ;  he  considered  the 
genius  of  that  marshal  as  too  methodical  to  direct^ 
Ml  a  suitable  manner,  so  irregular  a  march. 

The  whole  army,  and.  the  corps  of  Prince  Eugeae> 
in  particular,  repeated  these  complaints*  They 
said,  that  *^.  owing  to  his  spirit  of  order  and  ofa^iti- 
Mftcy,  Davoust  had  suffered  the  enemy  to  overtahe 
faten  at  the  Abbey  of  Kalotskoi;  that  he  had  there 
done  ragamuffin  Cossacks  the  honour  of  retiring 
before  them,  step  by  step,  and  in  square  batta- 
lions, as  if  they  had  been  Mamelukes ;  that  Platof, 
with  his  cannon,  had  played  at  a  distance  on  the* 
deep  masses  which  he  had  presented  to  him; 
Aat  then  only  die  marshal  had  opposed  to  them 
merely  a  few  slender  lines,  which  had  speedily 
fe#med  again,  and  some  light  pieces,  the  first  fire 
of  which  had  produced  the  desired  effect;  but 
tfiat  these  manoBuvres  and  regular  foraging  excur- 
sions had  occasioned  a  great  loss  of  time,  which  is 
always  valuable  in  retreat,  and  especially  amidst 
ftmine,  throogfa  which  the  most  skilful  mancsuvre 
was  to  pass  with  all  possible  eicpedition/' 

In  reply  to  this,  Davoust  urged  his  natural 
horror  of  every  kind  of  disorder,  which  had  at  filut 

VOL.    II.  h 
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kMl  MiQ  to  attempt  to  intnduoe  ngtimitfmtm 
this-  fliflit;  he  had  endeavoured  to  oover  the 
wMcks  of  it,  fearing  the  shame  and  the  itmgvt 
«f  leaving  for  the  enemy  these  evidenaea  ofiaop 
disastroua  state. 

.  He  added,  that»  ''  pteple  were  not  avfaze  of  aft 
that  he  bad  had  to  aurmount ;  he  had  fiamd  the 
country  completely  devartated^  hoiisea-  cbno*^ 
lished,  and  the  trees  barned  to  their  very  raetst: 
far  .it  was  not  to  him  who  oaose  Isst^  that  Hw 
work  of  general  destmetion  had  been  left ;  the 
conflagratioa  preceded  him.  It  appeared  as  ifliie 
rearguard  had  been  totally  forgotten !  No  donb^' 
too,  people  forgot  the  fioaen  road  mngh  vrithr 
the  trachs  of  all  who  hsd  gone  b^ore  ium*;  ea 
well  as.  the  deep  fords  and  broken  bridges,  which> 
no  one  thought  of  repairing^  aaeach  oorpi^  wlmii^ 
not  engaged^  cared  but  for  itself  alane. 

. ''  Did  they  not  know  besides,  that  the  whelsi 
tremendous  train  of  stragglers,  belooging  to  thr 
other  corps,  on  horseback,  on  foot,  and  in  ve^- 
hidesr  aggravated  these  embarrassments^  just  as 
iuadiaeased  body  all  the  orwiplaints  fly  to  rand: 
unite  in  the  part  most  affected  ?  Every  day:  fae 
marched  betweai  these  wretiches  and  tiie  Gos-* 
saoks^  driving  forward  the  one  and  pressed  fay  Jdie 
other. 

.^^  Thus,- after  passing  Gjatayhe  hed  feuad  tha 
sleng^'Of  Caarewo^^ZaimucKze  -mtheal;  a  ffaBriflge,  and 
completely  encumbered  with  carriages.  He  had 
dragi^  4hem  out  c£  the  mardi  itt. sight  of;ttie 
enemy,  luid  so  near  to  them  Ihttt  theirij&ffesl 
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liglited  iAa  Iflbous,  and  tiie  Mood  ttf  thiir  drums 
ntag^ed  .wilk  tkect  of  his  .voice."  TSdt  tbe>  narshal 
ioid  hiB  gederab  could  not  yet  ksoItc  to  raliti^ 
qiiiah  to  the  eDemy  Bt>  maiiy  trophieft;  nor  did 
they  make  up  their  miads  to  it,  ti&  alter  soperw 
inDus  exertioofi,  and  m  the  last  extremity,  vfhidt 
happefied  several  times  a  day. 

Tbe  road  was  in  fiust  crossed  evety  matiient 
by  marshy  hoHows*  A  slepe,  riippery  as  glasi; 
'wiA  the  fsost,  hurried  the  carriages  into  iAkttA 
and  tUeiie  fhey  stack;  to  draw  ihem  put  it  v/zk 
neoesanry  to  cdimb  the  opposite  ascent  by  an 
ioy  rand,  where  the  horses,  whose  shoe$  w^^ 
wnm  quite  smooth^  conid  not  obtabidg  a'footiag^ 
and  where  every  arameni  they  and  their  drivers 
dropped  exhausted  one  upon  the  odier.  The  fti^ 
msdied  soldiers  immedktely  fell'  upon  these^lnck^ 
less  animals  and  tore  them  to  pieces ;  then  at 
'firesv  kindled  with  the  remains  of  their  carriages, 
Iktty  broled  the  yet  bleeding  flesh  a&d  devoared 
it.  • 

MeanwUle  the  artiUerynnen,  a  chosen^  corpi^' 
and  tJietr  ottcers^  aN  brought  up  in  thefint-scfabcil' 
in  tbe  world,  kept  off  these  nnfortanate:  ^retobea' 
whenever  they  eouldv  s^nd  took  the  horses  ihttn 
their  own  c^niaea  and  waggons,  which  they  nbaiV' 
doned  to  save  the  guns.  To  these  they  harnessed  * 
thdr  fabrae^,  nay  even  themselves :  the  Cossacks, 
elMerving  this  disaster  jfrom  a  distance,  'durst  not 
appaoadi;  bnt  with  dieit light pieoea mounted* M 
i^edgea  they  thiew  their  balls  into  ail  tfaia  dSsori- 
.der^  and  served  to  increase  it.     * 

l2 
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'  Tte  &«t  dorps  bad  already .  lost  lea  tlMNisattd 
men :  nevertheless,  by  dint  of  eflbits.  and  saori-- 
ficui  the  Ticeroy  aad  tha  Ppinse  of  Eekmiibl 
irwe^  on  the  2d  of  Nonrember^  widun  t^o  leagoea 
Itf  Wiazma.  It)  ia  certain  timt  the  same  day  they 
might. have  passed  that  town; joined  Ney^and 
aVoidiid  a  disastrous  engagement.  It  is  affirmed^ 
that  I  such  mas  the  opiniaaof  Prince  Eugene,  -bat 
that  Danrooat  believed  his  troops  to  be  too  much 
faingued,  on  which  the  viceroy,  sacrificing  hinuidf 
to  his  duty,  staid  to  share  a  danger  which  he  fote* 
•stw.  Bayoust-s  genemis  say,  on  the  oontrary, 
that  Prince  Bti^ene,  who  was  already  encaunped, 
could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  make  his  soktius 
leave  their  fii^es  and  dieir  meai,  which  they  had 
ahready  begun,  and  the  cooking  of  which  always 
eoat  them  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Be  that  as  it  may,,  during  the  deee|itiv&  tmn- 
quillity  of  that  night,  the  advanced-guard  of  the 
Russians  arrived  from  Malo-Yaroslawetz,  our  re- 
treat from  which  place  had  put  an  end  to  theirs : 
it  skirted  along  the  two  French  corps  and  that  of 
Poniatowski,  passed  their  bivouacs,  and  disposed 
ita'colaflnsiof  attack  against  the  lefefiank'  of  the 
aokd,'  in  thn  intearmediate  two  iea^oBs  whiekjAsh 
ivotiet  iad  Eu^e^ifaad  left  faetisi^n  tlnsnelwa 
fddiWifl&anai       ■•  -.../.u  /r.i. 

h  L^ijicvadowitch)  iiirhbuiiwe  dendmiitatedthe  Rm^ 
tUair  MavaU »  omnaaiidieA  thid  'Hdvsiiced^tfrd. 
ffet  wia^  80otird»g  to  his  oomitiyiiiea,  ati>faideftiv 
.tigableiand  aiiccessful  wanior,  iildipfetuettS'tfB  thht 
rsitiHiier-kfng,  ef  a  fetataoe  eqmUy  vematkaiMsirSiid, 
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t 

like  hNOn,  a  faiwurite  -of  fortunb*  He  was  nei^er 
known  to  be  vroonded;  though  nomberaof  offifiem 
«ttd  eokiierB  hsA '  fitfien  arovnd  him^  and  several 
kovaes  had  been,  killed  under  him.  He  despieed 
the  pnaoiples  of  /vi^r c  he  even  made  an.rarb  el 
not  followiitg  the  niles  of  that  art,  pretnding  iti» 
Anrprise  the  enemy  by  unexpected  blows,  for  he 
was  prompt  in  decision:;  he  dmdained  to  mokb 
any  preparatiens,  leaving'  places  and  ciFCiiaietatices 
to  suggest  what  was  proper  to  bedene^ajidgiKidr* 
ing  himself  only  by  sudden  inspirations.'  In4)tbef 
reapeots,  a  general  in  the  field  «f  battle  alone/vke 
wasf  destitute  of  foresight  in  the  mainagemeat  if 
juxf  affiurs^  either  pubhc  or  private,  a  notorioos 
spendthrift,  at)d,  whal  is  rare,  not  less  :  upright 
than  prodigal. 
.    It  was  this  general,  wilh  P)at^.  and  >tW6nty 
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M I  On  the  ad  of  November,  Prince  Ettgenb  Mvteds 
ptoceediiig  towards  Wiazma^  preceded  ib^^to 
equipages  and  his  artHleryi  when  tiie£i!st  light  jof 
(day  shewed  him  at  once  his  retreat  threatened  iby 
«a<iiraly  on  his  left;  behind  him  hie  reaorngUisird 
eet  #ff  ( .«sd  <m  his  left  the  ptbin  covered  wttk 
stmg^em  and  soaittered  v^ioke^Jtoekispibefirtik 
like  lances  .of :  the  ^^my-ii  At  >tbe  bamefJiipe, 
bMir9ida  ^ieam^  ike :  ibeaMl  Marshal  N^y*  Mkl^ 
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should  have  assisted  bim,  fighting  for  his  cwm 
'preseiratioB. 

That  Prince  was  not  one  of  those  generals,  die 
oifepring  of  favour,,  to  whom  every  thing  is  unex^ 
pected  anil'  catise  of  astonishment,  for  want  of 
experience.  He  immediately  looked  the  evil  in 
the  face,  and  set  aboat  remedying  it.  He  halted, 
'turned  about,  deployed  his  divisions  on  the  right 
of  the  high  road,  and  checked  in  the  plsdn  the 
Russian  o^umns,  who  were  striving  to  cut  him 
off  from  that  road.  Their  foremost  troops,  over- 
powering the  right  of  the  Italians,  had  already 
seized  one  point,  of  which  they  kept  possession, 
when  Ney  despatched  from  Wiazma  one  of  his  rfe- 
giments,  which  attacked  them  in  the  rear  and  dis- 
lodged them. 

At  the  same  time  Compans,  a  general  of  Da- 
voust's,  joined  the  Italian  rear-guard  with  his 
division.  They  cleared  a  way  for  themselves,  and 
while  they,  united  with  the  Viceroy,  were  en- 
gaged, Davoust  with  his  column  passed  rapidly 
behind  them,  along  the  left  side  of  the  high  road, 
then  crossing  it  as  soon  as  he  had  got  beyond 
thiem,  he  claimed  his  place  in  the  order  of  battle, 
took  the  right  wing,  and  found  himself  betweea 
Wiazma  and  the  Russians.  Prince  Eugene  gave 
up  to  him  the  ground  which  he  had  defended^ 
^nd  crossed  to  the  other  side  o^  the  road.  The 
enemy  (hen  began  to  extend  himself  before  tiiem, 
and  endeavoured  to  break  through  their  Wtngt.* 

By  the  success  of  this  first  manceuvre,  Ihte  tiWo 
French  and  Italian  corps  had  not  conquered  the 


fii^  t^  ^Qiilmue  tlMir  tetnt^  but  otily  lhe|^(w»«» 
bUUy  of  defending^  it.  They  were  still  thirty 
tttousand  strong;  but  in>the  fiist  corps^  that  of 
PavoUBtp  there  waa  some  disorder.  The  haatiu^ss 
oftbemaMQiivce,  th^t  sufpHse,  bo  much  wretched '>< 
pMS,  and.  above  aU,  the  fatal  esuusple  of  a  multi- 
tude of  dismounted  cavsdry^  without  armSf  aad 
ruimiog  to  and  fro  bewildered  with  fear,  threw  it 
into  cxwfiwQn. 

This  sight  encouraged  the  enemy  ;  he  took  it 
f^r  a  fout*  His  artillery,,  superior  in  auxober^ 
atfrnoeuvred  at  a  gallop :  it  took  obliquely  and  ia 
4wk  our  lJiKes»  which  it  cut  down^  while  the 
Fren^  caimon,  already  at  Wiazma,  and  which 
Jiad  beea  ordwed  to  return  in  haste,  could  with 
difficulty  be  brought  along.  However,  Davoust 
9nd  his  |;enerals  had  still  their  firmest  troopa 
»boat  them.  Sevecal  of  these  officers,  still  suffer-^ 
mg  from  the  wouvida  received  at  the  Moskwa>  one 
with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  soother  with  his  he^d 
wrapped  in  cloths,  were  seen  supportii^  tlie  bost^ 
€»cowaging  the  most  irresolulie^  dashing  at  t^e 
MMny  s  battedes^  forcing  them  to  retire,,  a^d 
evea  seizing  three  of  their  pieces ;  in  shorty  aato-» 
nisbuig  both  the  enemy  and  their  own  fugitiv^^ 
Md  combating,  a  aiisclueyoQs  ej;ample  by  th^i: 
Mible  behaviour.. 

-  iMilorsdowitch,  percein^tn^  that  his  prey^waa 
Moapiitg^  nqw  applied  for  r^nforcement ;  a|id  it 
was  again  Wilson,  who  wa3  9are  to  be.  pr^^nt 
wheoever  he  cctvld  be.  most  ii^urious  to  Fisfiee,, 
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wly>  ti^ytc^aed  to  Buimnoa  KotuB^*  H*rf»uttitkd 
old  marshal  unconcernedly  resting  himsdf  wtlh 
lus^  ^rmy  'writhin  hearing  of  the  lu^tiw.  The  wdtat 
Wilson,  urgent  as  the  oocasiiMair'exeitcd  Unt  m 
vain :  h^  could  not  induoe  him  to  etir«  TraiM^ 
ported  with  indignaticm^  he  called  hin  tcaitoiv 
and  declared  that  he  would  instantly  despatek 
ope  of  his  Englishmen  full  speed  to  Petersburg, 
to  denounce  his  treason  to  his  Emperor  and  Vm 
allies. 

,  This  threat  had  no  effect  on  Kutusoff ;  he  per«- 
sisted  in  remaining  inactive ;  either  because  lo  tliei 
frost  of  age  was  superadded  that  of  winter*  and 
t|^at  in  his  shattered  frame  his  mind  *was  de-^ 
pressed  by  the  sight  of  so  numy  ruins;  t>r  thttt; 
from  another  effect  of  old  age,  a  person  beoomca 
p];udent  when  he  has  scarcely  any  thing  to*  nda^ 
ai^d  a  temporiser  when  he  has  no  nuHPe  tttde-to 
lose.    He  seemed  still  to  be  of  ^inien^  as  -.«tt 
]^a)o-Yaroslawetz»  that  the  Russian  wiater^idone- 
could  overthrow  Napoleon ;  that'  this  gtsnius,  the 
cf|nq]i^^or  of  w^x^  was  not  yet  ^udicienfeliys'dMi- 
ij^ueured  by  Nature ;  that  it  was  best  to  hum^U^ 
tl\f^  .plimate  the  honour  of  that  viQtfify-fi  and « to 
thip^  Ilussian  atmosphere  the.wK>?fc  of  itcoigeaDcea  ^^ 
Mjloradpwitch,  left  to  himself,,  tbfen  triedhte 
br^^k  tfye  Frc^nch line  of  battle;  but  heceuJd  not 
pfiqetirate  it  e^pept  by  hisfire>  which  made  idfoad^* 
fui  havoc  in  it.    EMgene  and  Dufeuat  iwxe  gpoivHi- 
ing.  wpfik ; .  and  aSrthey  beard  eraot^her  ectionJA  tile 
rear  pf  their  rig)it|  they  imagined  thftt  itbe»nsfl ) 
of  ^be  Rus^an  army  was  apjpr0aching  Wienm 
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hf >iim  YiAdof  rodd,  the  ouflet  df  whidi  Ne^  was 

« '} it-was  only  m  'advanced-goftrd':  but  Hiey  were 
abmicdM  the  noise  of  this  fight  in  the  rear  of 
theifi  *wn,  threatening  their  retreat.  The  action 
bui  iMted  ever  i^ce  seven  in  the  morning ;  night 
Waft  aipproaehing ;  tl^  baggage 'must  by  this  time 
haye  got  away;  the  French  generals  therefoire 
began  to  retire. 

This  retrograde  movement  increased  the  ardour 
ef  tbe  enemy,  and  but  for  a  memorable  effort  of 
tte'  Sftth,  67th,  and  85th  regiments,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  a  ravine,  Davoust's  corps  would  have 
bete  broken*  turned  by  its  right,  and  destroyed* 
Fnilce  Eugene,  who  was  not  so  briskly  attacked, 
wasaMe  to  effect  his  retreat  more  rapidly  through 
YKmxna;  but  the  Russians  followed  him  thither, 
arid  bad  penetrated  into  the  town,  when  Bavoust, 
parsued  by  twenty  thousand  men,  and  over- 
wteined  by  ^ghty  pieces  of  cannon,  attempted 
to'^assin  his  turn. 

•MoiwidVi  divkion  first  entered  the  town:  it 
was  jmarehing  on  with  confidence,  under  the  Idea 
tbit  the  afitioti  was  over,  when  the  Russians,  whd 
were  oimcealed  by  the  windings  of  the  streets, 
saddMly  tM  upon  it.  The  surprise  was  com- 
plete atKi  the*  oonfumn  great :  Morand  neverthe- 
le^  raflied  and  re-encouraged  his  men,  retrieved 
matten,  and  feught'  his  way  through. 

ft  wU'Oompans  who  put  an  end  to  the  tdiole^ 
li^^ofled  tbe  mareh  with  his  div»ion.  Finding 
himdf  Itoo  okpsely  ffiessed  by  the  bx^vedt  trob^s 
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of  MiloridoMteh,  be  tvniad  4jH»«it»  dfttfcti 
son  at  the  most  eager,  overthrew  theni^  and  havs 
ittg  dms  mad^  them  feir  him,  he  iniihed  hk  re- 
treat without  further  motestatioii.  This  mMM 
was  glcnous  to  eaoh,  aad  its  resiUt  diaastwus  to 
all:  it  was  without  order  and  unity.  There 
would  have  beeo  tweps  enough  |q  i$oiiquer»  had 
there  Bot  been  too  many  commanders.  It  waa 
not  till  near  two  o'clock  that  the  latter  mel  t9  eoft* 
cert  their  maiKeuvres^  and  these  WMre  eieii  then 
esecttted  without  harmony. 

When  at  leugtb  the  river,  the  town  of  Winm^ 
night,  mutual  fetigue,  and  Marshal  ISef  had  sfpur* 
rated  them  from  the  enemy,  the  danger  being  ed^ 
^oumed  aad  ths  bivouaes  estahlishec^  the  nwttr 
hers  were  oounled.  Seveml  pijsces  of  oMinon 
which  had  been  broken,  the  bsggqge^  and  lew 
thousand  killed  or  wquudied,  were  miaoiig*  Mmf 
of  the  soldiers  had  diepersed.  Their  Mnew  wan 
saved,  but  there  were  immense  gt^m  ia  the  iWBJhs. 
It  was  necessary  to  close  them  up,  to  bring  efieiy 
thing  wiidiift  a  narrower  eompass,  to  torn  what  re- 
mained inikQ  a  more>  eompacut  whde.  JBik^  regir 
meat  scarcely  composed  a  battnlionf  f^k  hattlr 
iioD  a  platoon*  The  soldiers  had  no  lenger  %W 
accustomed  places^  comrades  or  ettoHs.     ..  :..<  ^ 

This  aad  re^orgamsatioii  took.p)Me/by,-th(Ri  li^ 
of  the  eonflagratioa  of  Winnrnn^  afisL  during.^ 
successive  diacfaarges  of  the  eWMft  'Of  I^i^mA 
Miloradowiteb^  the  thunders,  of;  rwfakh.iwwN^]^!^ 
longed  amid  the  double  darimeMf  of  nigbfe;Md 
thelereste«  Several  times  th»  retos  of  tbffW. J^wr 
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laroops^osiioeiviftg^tltttltey vrereattaek^^  craf^Ied 
to  their  amn.  Next  mcmiiiig,  vhen  they  fell  intD 
thek  ranks  again,  tkey  were  ntaamhed  at  tke 
of  thflif  number. 
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The  spirits  of  tiie  troopn  were  still  supported 
4»y  the  example  of  their  leaders,  by  the  hopes  of 
indmg  all  ^ir  wants  soppUed  at  Smolensk,  and 
•mi  more  by  the  aspect  of  a  yet  brilhaat  sun>  of 
tluit  imrrersal  sonrce  of  hope  and  life,  whioh 
seemed  to  contradict  and  deny  the  spectacles  of 
despair  and  death  that  already  encompassed  us. 

But  on  the  6th  of  November,  the  heavens  dei- 
dared  against  us.  Their  azure  disappealred.  Tlie 
ermy  mkiidied  enveloped  in  cidd  fogs.  These 
legs  became  thicker,  and  presently  an  immense 
ckMid  descended  upon  it  in  large  flakes  of  snow. 
It  seeoMd  as  if  llie  very  sky  vrA  felling,  and  joii^ 
ing  the  earth  and  our  enemies  to  complete  our 
destruction.  All  ob^ts  changed  their  appeaor^ 
inee,  and  became  4M)tifounded,  and  not  to  be  lei* 
oognised  ugain ;  we  proceeded,  without  -knowing 
where  we  were,  without  perceiving  the  point  to 
which  we  were  bound ;  every  thing  was  transf- 
ormed into  an  obstacle.  While  the  soldier  was 
trtMggllng  with  the  tempest  of  wind  and  snow^ 
theiflAes,  dviwn  by  die  storm,  lodged  and  aoetf^ 
WillaAed  ill  ^ery  holloHr ;  their  surfkoes  concealed 
unlMbwn' abysses,  which  perfidiously  opened  he«- 
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aeftdi  our  feet.  Tbere  the  tnan  were  ttiguiflMdy 
and  the  •  weakest,  fwipoag  themwIfM  to  tkrijt 
fiiAe,  found  «  ^mve  ia  these  flftowfilfl.  v 

Those  who  followed  tumed.Mide»  but  the  ststiii 
drove  ioto  their  lucee  both  the  snow  that  was  dd^ 
scending  from  the  Aj,  and  that  which  it  lUied 
from  the  ground :  it  seemed  bent  on  ofapteiag 
their  progress.  The  Russian  winter^  under  dw 
ntw  form,  attacked  them  oa  all  sides :  ittp^e- 
trated  through  their  l^^t  garments  aad  ibeiM  imak 
shoea  and  boots.  Theis  wet  olothes/ Jfcoze /upoA 
their,  bodies;  . an  ioy  envelope  eneased  .them (and 
stiffened  all  their  limbs.  A  keen  and  rielenii  maA 
interrupted  respiration :  it  aexsed  thehr  tmMhit 
the  moment  when  they  exhaled  it,  and  cmmtted 
it  into  icides*  which*  hung  frooi  their  brandstjatl 
Tound  their  mouths.  n.n     »\]i\nd 

The  unfortunate  creatures  still  clrawjediOii,  Mir 
ves»gf  till  the  snow,,  gathering  like^.ballsT  utaier 
their  feet,  or  the  fragment  of  some  bvdEen^trtiidtfi 
a.  branch  of  a  tree,  or  the  body,  of  owl^bI^  4httiff 
comrades,  oajused  them  to  stumble  and  fiiU^  ilfcre 
they  groaned  in  vain ;  the  snow  soon  .ooHar^ 
them;  elight  hiilock^  marked  thei  spoiivheretfh^ 
lay :  such  was  their  only  grave  I  Thf>  rped^ ^^ifM 
etttdded  with  these  undulattoaa^  l&e  .a  qemelaiycf 
the. most  intrepid  and  the  most  iudiffbraiiliiK^tt 
a&cted;  they  passed  on  quiddy  with,  aiiwr^iii 
looks.  .  But  before  them,  around  themot,  the«!«iiPitii^ 
nfiUiingibut  snow :  tbi^  ifumeweimd  dreamy,  jiiHn 
formity  extended  fiairther  than  the  eye  could  Mtmhi 
^  iimgivatwa  yrwi  astonA^j^d  {» it  riwas  likfu»|(^t 
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wisiakg^-tiieftt  whidh-  Nature  hdd  thrbwh  ovetlbe 
amiy.  The  enly  ofajeets  not  enveloped  by  it, 
were  some  gklMiy  pkies,  trees  of  the  tombs,  witU 
their  ftmefal  verdure,  Ibe  motionless  aspect  of 
their  gigatatk  black  trunks  and  their  dismal  look^ 
ivhicfa  completed  the  doleful  appearance  of  a  ge^ 
Qeml  'mourning,  and  of  an  army  dying  amidst  a 
nature' already  dead. 

'  •  Efeiy  thing,  even  to  their  very  arms,  still  of^ 
feMsive  at  Malo-Yaroslawetz,  but  since  then  de- 
fensive only,  BOW  turned  against  them.  These 
fteraoed  to  their  frozen  limbs  insupportably  heavy** 
In  the  frequent  fells  which  they  experienced; 
they  dropped  from  their  hands  and  were  broken 
br  ibsried  in  the  snow.  If  they  rose  agaiti,  it  wai 
without  them ;  for  they  did  not  throw  them  away  i 
hunger  and  cold  wrested  them  ftom  their  grasp. 
The  fingers  of  many  others  were  frozen  to  ^the 
iMMket  which  they  still  held,  which  deprived 
theinl  of  the  motion  necessary  for  keeping  up 
aoiile  degree  of  warmth  and  life. 
»^'We  soon  met  with  numbers  of  men  belonging 
to  «dl  the  corps,  sometimes  singly,  at  others  \\k 
W^fipB.  They  bad  not  basely  deserted  theii* 
eolodni;  it  was  cold  and  inanition  which  had  te^ 
{MlMledthem  from  their  columns.  In  this  gene-^ 
t«l>«ii4'itldlvidual  sttuggle,  they  had  parted  frottfc 
kl^tiWtker;  and  there  tiiey  were,  disarmed;  vatt«- 
^ttllhM;  ^deffeficeleBs,  without  leaders^  obeying 
nttHliA^Biit  the  mrgent  mstinct  of  self-^reser-^ 
vision.*  •/...:   .i 

J  Mostdf  them,  attracted  by  the  sight  of  by^patblt; 
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teduig  bKiid  ftod  shelter  for.  the  coining  uif^tz 
b«l«  oa  their  first  passage,  all  had  been  Iwd.  w#ste  - 
to  the  extent  of  seven  er  eight  leagues;  th^ 
met  with  nottung  but  Cessftcksr  voA  an  armed 
jpQpttlatien,  wbieh  enocwpasa^^  weuaded^  vimA 
stripped  th^n  nakedf  and  then  left  tlieiHk  Wth 
ferocious  bursts  of  laughter^  te  eypife;  oi^  the 
8new4  These  peeple,  wh^  had  ri^e*  at  tha.eall 
of  Alexander  and  Kutusoff,  and  who  bad  not  tb^ 
leamed,  as  they  since  havet  to  avenge  uotsi^B. 
peuatry  which  they  were  unable  to  defe^d^  jhor 
-Vered  oa  both  flanks  of  the  aroiy  undor  fayiouf 
of  the  woods.  Those  whom  they  did  wttifir 
spatoh  .with  their,  pikes  and  ba(chst%  they  b)mii|jhi 
beck  to  the  £fttol  and  aU-^evouring  high  NiidLu  i:' 
Night  then  oMne  on — a  night  of  »x(90n  h»Hfo  I 
Bi^  on  that  siow  whieh  covered  ewry  ^hm9$ 
Ihey  knew  net  where  to  halt,  where  to  .sit»  ^iijhefi 
to  lie  down,  where  to  find  some  neofc  or  «|heir*  to 
eat^  and  dry  wood  to  kindle  a  fire  J  F^igu#«,4Mkr 
nessa  atnd  rq^ated  cMxiers  neverthel^^fe .  eitepfi^d 
those  whom  their  moral  and  physical  B^efaglk 
and  the  effiwrts^  of  their  ofieers  had  kept  togAthMTi 
They  stn^ve  to  eetabliah  themselves  i  ^faittt  lhe 
tempest,  still  active,  diepeised  the  first  ipn^pM^ 
tions  for  bivosiaes.  Tbe  fim^  ,li|den  i^lth  tftoHlf 
obstinately  resisted  the  iamciS';  tim^  sRovi^th^t 
from  the  sky  which  yet  centintted  to  isiU  fy^ty  and 
that  on  the  ground,  wMck  meltred.  with.  theie£R)Vt9 
of  the  soldiers,  and  the  effect  of  the  first  Sie^ 
extinguished  those  fires,  as  weU  as  IdiOristaKngth 
and  spirits  of  the  men. 


CHAPTER  XI.  J>0 

Vthea  Bt  letagih  tiier^atbes  gaibM  fbe  adcfeftdeiH 
ey^  1h0  offiocKs  and  soktievs  aroand  them  prefNBoried 
iMtit  ^mretched  rqpaat ;  it  o^naisted  of  lean  aad 
blMciy  pitoaa  of  flesh  torn  frotn  tiie  horses  thsA 
weve  knotfcad  op^  and  at  moat- a  few  spoonAil»ef 
tyBSom  Hiized  with  mow-water.  Next  monuog 
circular  ranges  of  soldiers  extended  lifeAess  isarked 
tte  faifiouMes ;  and  the  ground  about  tiiem  was 
strewed  with  Ihn  bodies  of  several  thousand 
horaoSk 

•  FftMti  that  day  we  began  to  place  less  retiance 
on  one  anodKr.  In  that  lively  army>  susceptible 
et^'nXL  impressions,  and  taught  to  reasoA  by  an 
advaaoed  civilization^  discouragement  and  neglect 
el^lteiphne  spread  rapidly,  the  imagination  know« 
ing  nO'hMnds  in  evil  as  in  good.  Renceforwardi 
at  CMry  bivouao,  at  eVery  dfficidt  passage,  at 
eHMy  moment,  some  poction  separated  from  the 
yet  ckgaaised  troops,  and  fell  mto  disorder.  There 
were  some,  however,  wfaQ  withstood  this  wide 
ositlagion' of  indiscipline  and  despondency .  Thestf 
were  officers^  non-ccminussioned  officers,  and 
steady  soldiers.  These  were  extraordinary  men : 
they  encouraged  on^  another  by  repeating  the 
name  of  Smolensk,  which  they  knew  they  were 
appMaching,  and  where  they  had  been  promised 
that  aU  their  wants  should  be  supplied. 
,  It  was  in  this  manner  that,  after  this  deluge  of 
snow,  and  the  increase  of  cold  which  it  foreboded, 
each,  whether  officer  or  soldier,  preserved  or  lost 
his  fortitude,  according  to  his  disposition,  his 
9f6«  and  his  constitution.    That  one  of  our  lead- 
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ers  wlio  had  hitherto  been  the  strktfeftt  m  en* 
forcing  discipline,  now  paid  little  attentieii  to.iti 
Tbrovrn  out  of  all  his  fixed  ideas  of  Tegalaiity^ 
order,  and  method,  he  was  sdzed  with  despAk  a£ 
the  sight  of  such  universal  disorder,  and  eonceir-> 
ing,  before  the  others,  that  all  wa»  lost^  he  M( 
himself  ready  to  abandon  all. 

From  Gjatz  to  Mikalewska,  a  village  between 
Dorogobouje  and  Smolensk,  nothing  renuirkable 
occurred  in  the  imperial  column,  unless  that  it 
was  foimd  necessary  to  throw  the  spoMs  of  AfiMh 
cow  into  the  lake  of  Semlewo:  cannon,  gotiiR 
armour,  the  ornaments  of  the  Kremlin,  and  the 
cross  of  I  wan  the  Great,  were  buried  in  its  waten; 
trophies,  glory,  all  those  acquisitions  to  which  we 
had  sacrificed  every  thing,  became  a  btfden  lo^ 
fis;  our  object  was  no  longer  to  embeUish,  Vm 
adorn  life,  but  to  preserve  it.  in  this  vast  wredc,- 
the  army,  like  a  great  ship  tossed  by  the  mosttre- 
tnendous  of  tempests,  threw  without  hesitatieir 
into  that  sea  of  ice  and  snow,  every  thing  that 
Could  slacken  or  impede  its  progress. 


CHAP.  XU. 


During  the  3d  and  4th  of  November  Napoleon 
halted  at  Stakowo.  This  repose,  and  the  shamer 
of  appearing  to  flee,  inflamed  his  imagination,  fit 
dictated  orders,  according  to  which  his  teit*- 
guard,  by  ilppearing  to  retreat  in  disorder,  was  \x> 
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4imw:  the  BufwiaM  into  an  ^nboscaiil^^  whejre  bq 
sIkhHcI  be  lirauting  for  th^m  in  person;  but^tbis 
yfiB  project .  pA^«ed  pff  witb  th/B  pre-occMpatief 
which  gave  it  birth.  On  the  5th  he.  al^pt  at  Do- 
rogobouje.  Here  he  found  the  handa^ills  which 
were  ordered  f<»r  the  expedition  at  the  time  the 
cantonments  of  Smolensk  were  projected;  of  these 
a  leta  and  totally  useless  distribution  was  made. 

*  NeKt.dayy  tte  6th  of  Noyemb^r,  opposite  to 
Mikialew^ka,  at  die  momept  when  the  cloud^n 
laden  jwitl^  rieet  and  snow,  »were  bursting  over 
Oiir  hea^Sf  Count  Daru  was  seen  h^tening  up^ 
%ii4  a  circle  of  y^dettes  forming  around  him  and. 
tbe^wperpr. 

.jAjk.  /^pressy  the, first  that  had. been  able  to^ 
JS^^kiWSqr  f^p  days,  b?wl  just  brought  intelli- 
gfDoe  of  tM^str^tnge  conspiracy*  hatched  in  Paris 
ifvelfvJBtpd  4n^thp  .depth  of  a  prison,  by.an.obscui^q 
gweiD^*  .  He  had. had  po  other  accomplices  thaf( 
thes£|lse.pews  of  our  destruction,  and  forged  or- 
ders to  90iq§ .  troops  to  apprehend  the  Ministe;;^ 
the  Prefect  of  Police,  and  the  Commwdant  of 
Paris.  His  plan  had  completely  succeeded,  froni 
the  impulsion  of  a  first  movement,  from  ignorance 
and  the  general  astonishment ;  but  no  sooner  was 
a  rumour. of  the  affair  spread  abroad,  than  an  or- 
der was  sufficient  again  to  consign  the  leader,  with 
his.^ccoinpUces  or  his  dupes,  to  a  prison. 

,^  The  ]Bf9per6r  was  apprized  at  the  same  momen^ 
c^jtheij  prime  and  thf  ir  punishment.  Those  who 
at  a  distance  strove  to  read  his  thoughts  in  his 
cpuptenaqce    ^ould  discover   nothing.      He   re- 
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pressed  his  feelings ;  his  first  and  only  words  to 
Daru  were,  **  How  now,  if  we  had  remained  at 
Moscow  !*"  He  then  hastened  into  a  house  sur- 
rounded with  a  palisade,  which  had  served  for  a 
post  of  correspondence. 

The  moment  he  was  alone  with  the  most  de~ 
voted  of  his  oflSicers,  all  his  emotions  burst  forth  at 
once  in  exclamations  of  astonishment,  humiliation 
and  anger.  Presently  afterwards  he  sent  for  se- 
veral other  officers,  to  observe  the  effect  which  so 
extraordinary  a  piece  of  intelligence  would  pro- 
duce upon  them.  He  perceived  in  them  a  painful 
uneasiness  and  consternation,  and  their  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  his  government  completdy 
shaken.  He  had  occasion  to  know  that  they  ac- 
costed each  other  with  a  sigh,  and  the  remark, 
Diat  it  thus  appeared  that  the  great  revolution  of 
1789,  which  was  thought  to  be  finished,  was 
not  yet  over.  Grown  old  in  struggles  to  get  oat 
of  it,  were  they  to  be  again  plunged  into  it,  and 
to  be  thrown  once  more  into  the  dreadful  career 
of  political  convulsions  ?  Thus  war  was  coming 
upon  us  in  every  quarter,  and  we  were  liable  to 
lose  every  thing  at  once. 

Some  rejoiced  at  this  intelligence,  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  hasten  the  return  of  the  Emperor  to 
France,  that  it  would  fix  him  there,  and  that  he 
would  no  longer  risk  himself  abroad,  since  he  was 
not  safe  at  home.  On  the  following  day,  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  moment  put  an  end  to  these  conjec<> 
tures.  As  for  Napoleon,  all  his  thoughts  again 
flew  before  him  to  Paris,  and  he  waa  advandng 
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mechanically  towards  Smolen8k>  when  his  wh^le 
attention  was  recalled  to  the  present  place  and 
time,  by  the  arrival  of  an  aide-de-camp  of  Ney. 

From  Wiazma  that  Marshal  had  begun*  to  pro- 
tect this  retreat,  mortal  to  so  many  others,  but 
immortal  for  himself.  As  far  as  Dorogobouje,  it 
had  been  molested  only  by  some  bands  of  Cos-^ 
sacks,  troublesome  insects,  attracted  by  our  dying 
and  by  our  forsaken  carriages,  flying  away  the 
moment  a  hand  was  lifted^  but  harassing  by  their 
continual  return. 

They  were  not  the  subject  of  Ney's  message. 
On  approaching  Dorogobouje  he  had  met  with  the 
traces  of  the  disorder  which  prevailed  in  the  corps 
that  preceded  him,  and  which  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  effiice.  So  far  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  leave  the  baggage  to  the  enemy ;  but  he  blushed 
with  shame  at  the  sight  of  the  first  pieces  of  can* 
non  abandoned  before  Dorogobouje. 

The  marshal  had  halted  there.  After  a  dread- 
ful night,  in  which  snow,  wind,  and  famine  had 
driven  most  of  his  men  from  the  fires,  the  dawn, 
which  is  always  awaited  with  such  impatience  in 
«  bivouac,  had  brought  him  a  tempest,  the  enemy, 
and  the  spectacle  of  an  almost  general  defection. 
In  vain  he  had  just  fought  in  person  at  the  head 
of  what  men  and  officers  he  had  left:  he  had 
been  obliged  to  retreat  precipitately  behind  the 
Dnieper ;  and  of  this  he  sent  to  apprise  the  Em- 
peror. 

He  wished  him  to  know  the  worst.  His  aide-de- 
camp. Colonel  Dalbignac,  was  instructed  to  say, 
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that  **  the  first  movement  of  retreat  from  Malo- 
Yaroslawetz^  for  soldiers  who  had  never  yet  run 
away»  had  dispirited  the  army ;  that  the  i^ir  at 
Wiazma  had  shaken  its  firmness ;  and  that  lastly, 
the  deluge  of  snow  and  the  increased  cold  which 
it  betokened,  had  completed  its  disorganization  : 
that  a  multitude  of  oflScers,  having  lost  every 
thing,  their  platoons,  battalions,  regiments,  and 
even  divisions,  had  joined  the  roving  masses : 
generals,  colonels,  and  officers  of  all  ranks,  were 
seen  mingled  with  the  privates,  and  marching  at 
random,  sometimes  with  one  column,  sometimes 
with  another  :  that  as  order  could  not  exist  in  the 
presence  of  disorder,  this  example  was  seducing 
even  the  veteran  regiments,  which  had  served 
during  the  whole  of  the  wars  of  the  revolution : 
that  in  the  ranks,  the  best  soldiers  were  heard 
asking  one  another,  why  they  alone  were  required 
to  fight  in  order  to  secure  the  flight  of  the  rest; 
and  how  any  one  could  expect  to  keep  up  their 
courage,  when  they  heard  the  cries  of  despair 
issuing  from  the  neighbouring  woods,  in  which 
large  convoys  of  their  wounded,  who  had  been 
dragged  to  no  purpose  all  the  way  from  Moscow^ 
had  just  been  abandoned?  Such  then  wasth^ 
iate  which  awaited  themselves!  what  had  they 
to  gain  by  remaining  by  tlieir  colours  ?  Incessant 
toils  and  combats  by  day,  and  famine  at  night; 
no  shelter,  and  bivouacs  still  more  destructive  thi^n 
battle :  famine  and  cold  drove  sleep  far  away 
from  them,  or  if  fatigue,  got  the  better  of  these  for 
the  moment,  that  repose  which  ought  to  refresh 
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them  put  a  period  to\heir  lives.  In  short,  the 
eagles  had  ceased  to  protect — they  destroyed. 
Why  then  remain  around  them  to  perish  by  bat- 
talions, by  masses  ?  It  would  be  better  to  disperse, 
and  since  there  was  no  other  course  than  flight,  to 
try  who  could  run  fastest.  It  would  not  then  be 
the  best  that  would  fall:  the  cowards  behind 
them  would  no  longer  eat  up  the  relics  of  the  high 
road."  Lastly,  the  aide-de-camp  was  commissioned 
to  explain  to  the  Emperor  all  the  horrors  of  his 
situation,  the  responsibility  of  which  Ney  abso- 
lutely declined. 

But  Napoleon  saw  enough  around  himself  to 
judge  of  the  rest.  The  fugitives  were  parsing 
him ;  he  was  sensible  that  nothing  could  now  be 
•done  but  sacrifice  the  army  successively,  part  by 
part,  beginning  at  the  extremities,  in  order  to  save 
the  head.  When,  therefore,  the  aide-de-camp 
was  beginning,  he  sharply  interrupted  him  with 
these  words,  **  Colonel,  I  do  not  ask  you  for  these 
details."  The  Colonel  was  silent,  aware  that  in 
this  disaster,  now  irremediable,  and  in  which 
every  one  had  occasion  for  all  his  energies,  the 
Emperor  was  afraid  of  complaints,  which  could 
have  no  other  effect  but  to  discourage  both  him 
who  indulged  in,  and  him  who  listened  to  them. 

He  remarked  the  attitude  of  Napoleon,  the 
same  which  he  retained  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  retreat.  It  was  grave,  silent,  and  resigned ; 
suffering  much  less  in  body  than  others,  but  much 
more  in  mind,  and  brooding  over  his  misfortunes. 
At  that  moment  General  Charpentier  sent  him 
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from  Smolensk  a  convoy  of  povisions.  Bessi^res 
wished  to  take  possession  of  them»  but  the  Em* 
peror  instantly  had  them  forwarded  to  the  Prince 
of  the  Moskwa»  saying,  "  that  those  who  were 
fighting  must  eat  before  the  others."  At  the  same 
time  he  sent  word  to  Ney  "  to  defend  himself 
long  enough  to  allow  him  some  stay  at  Smolensk, 
where  the  army  should  eat,  rest,  and  be  re-or* 
ganized." 

But  if  this  hope  kept  some  to  their  duty,  many 
others  abandoned  every  thing,  to  hasten  towards 
that  promised  term  of  their  sufferings.  As  for 
Ney,  he  saw  that  a  sacrifice  was  required,  and  that 
he  was  marked  out  as  the  victim:  he  resigned 
himself,  ready  to  meet  the  whole  of  a  danger  great 
as  his  courage :  thenceforward  he  neither  attached 
his  honour  to  baggage,  nor  to  cannon,  which  the 
winter  alone  wrested  from  him.  A  first  bend  of 
the  Borysthenes  stopped  and  kept  back  part  of  Us 
guns  at  the  foot  of  its  icy  slopes ;  he  sacr^ced 
them  without  hesitation,  passed  that  obstacle, 
faced  about,  and  made  the  hostile  river,  which 
crossed  his  route,  serve  him  as  the  means  of  de- 
fence. 

The  Russians,  however,  advanced  under  favour 
of  a  wood  and  our  forsaken  carriages,  whence  they 
kept  up  a  fire  of  musketry  on  Ney's  troops.  Half 
of  the  latter,  whose  icy  arms  froze  their  sti£R^ned 
fingers,  got  discouraged;  they  gave  way,  justi- 
fying themselves  by  their  faint- heartedness  on  the 
preceding  day,  fleeing  because  they  had  fled ; 
which  before  they  would  have  considered  as  im- 
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possible.  But  Ney  rushed  in  amongst  them» 
snatched  one  of  tl^eir  muskets,  and  led  them  back 
to  the  fire,  which  he  was  the  first  to  renew ;  ex- 
posing his  life  like  a  private  soldier,  with  a  musket 
in  his  hand,  the  same  as  when  he  was  neither  hus* 
band  nor  father,  neither  possessed  of  wealth,  nor 
power,  nor  consideration :  in  short,  as  if  he  had 
still  every  thing  to  gain,  when  in  fact  he  had  every 
thing  to  lose.  At  the  same  time  that  hp  again 
turned  soldier,  he  ceased  not  to  be  a  general ;  h^ 
took  advantage  of  the  ground,  supported  himself 
i^inst  a  height,  and  covered  himself  with  a  pali-* 
saded  house.  His  generals  and  his  colonels^  among 
whom  he  himself  remarked  Fezenzac,  strenuously 
seconded  him ;  and  the  enemy,  who  expected  to 
pursue,  was  obliged  to  retreat. 

By  this  action,  Ney  gave  the  army  a  respite  of 
twenty-four  hours :  it  profited  by  it  to  proceed 
towards  Smolensk.  The  next  day,  and  all  the 
succeeding  days,  he  manifested  the  same  heroism., 
Between  Wiazma  and  Sm,olensk  he  fought  tea 
whole  days. 
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On  the  13th  of  November  he  was  approaching 
that  city,  which  he  was  not  tp  enter  till  the  ensu- 
ing day,  and  had  faced  about  to  keep  off  the 
enemy,  when  all  at  once  the  hills  upon  which  he^ 
intended  to  support  his  left  were  seen  covered 
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with  a  multitude  of  fugitives.  In  tiieir 
these  uo  fortunate  wretches  fell  and  rolled  down 
to  where  he  was,  upon  the  frozen  snow,  whicfa 
they  stained  with  their  blood.  A  bandi  of  Cos* 
sacks,  which  was  soon  perceived  in  the  midst  of 
them,  sufficiently  accounted  for  this  disorder. 
The  astonished  marshal,  having  caused  this  flock 
of  enemies  to  be  dispersed,  discovered  behind  it 
the  army  of  Italy,  returning  quite  stripped,  without 
.baggage,  and  without  cannon. 

Platoff  had  kept  it  besieged,  as  it  were,  all  the 
way  from  Dorogobouje.  Near  that  town  Prince 
Eugene  had  left  the  high-road,  and,  in  order  to 
proceed  towards  Witepsk,  had  taken  that  which, 
two  months  before,  had  brought  him  from  Smo- 
lensk; but  the  Wop,  which  when  he  crossed 
before  was  a  mere  brook,  and  had  scarcely  been 
noticed,  he  now  found  swelled  into  a  river.  It 
ran  over  a  bed  of  mud,  and  was  bounded  by  two 
steep  banks.  It  was  found  necessary  to  cut  a  way 
in  these  rough  and  frozen  banks,  and  to  give  or- 
ders for  the  demolition,  during  the  night,  of  the 
neighbouring  houses,  in  order  to  build  a  bridge 
with  the  materials.  But  those  who  had  taken 
shelter  in  them  opposed  their  destruction.  The 
Viceroy,  more  beloved  than  feared,  was  not  obeyed. 
The  pontonniers  were  disheartened,  and  when 
day-light  appeared  with  the  Cossacks,  the  bridge, 
after  being  twice  broken  down,  was  abandoned. 

Five  or  six  thousand  soldiers  still  in  order,  twice 
the  number  of  disbanded  men,  sick  and  wounded, 
upwards  of  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  ainrau- 
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nitlon  waggons,  and  a  multitude  of  other  vehi- 
cles, lined  the  bank,  and  covered  a  league  of 
ground.  An  attempt  was  made  to  ford  through 
the  ice  carried  along  by  the  torrent.  The  first 
guns  that  tried  to  cross  reached  the  opposite 
bank ;  but  the  water  kept  rising  every  moment, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  bed  of  the  river  at  the 
ford  was  deepened  by  the  wheels  and  the  efforts 
of  the  horses.  A  carriage  stuck  &st ;  others  did 
the  same ;  and  the  stoppage  became  general. 

Meanwhile  the  day  was  advancing;  the  men 
were  exhausting  themselves  in  vain  efforts: 
hunger,  cold,  and  the  Cossacks  became  pressing, 
and  the  Viceroy  at  length  found  himself  necessi- 
tated to  order  his  artillery  and  all  his  baggage  to 
be  left  behind.  A  distressing  spectacle  ensued. 
The  owners  had  scarcely  time  to  part  from  their 
effects;  while  they  were  selecting  from  them  the 
articles  which  they  most  needed,  and  loading 
horses  with  them,  a  multitude  of  soldiers  hastened 
up ;  they  fell  in  preference  upon  the  vehicles  of 
luxury ;  they  broke  in  pieces  and  rummaged  every 
thing,  revenging  their  destitution  on  this  wealth, 
their  privations  on  these  superfluities,  and  snatch- 
ing them  from  the  Gossacls,  who  looked  on  at  a 
distance. 

It  was  provisions  of  which  most  of  them  were 
in  quest.  They  threw  aside  embroidered  clothes, 
pictures,  ornaments  of  every  kind,  and  gilt 
bronzes,  for  a  few  handfuls  of  flour.  In  the  even- 
ing it  was  a  singular  sight  to  behold  the  riches  of 
Paris  and  Moscow,  the  luxuries  of.  two  of  the 
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largest  cities  in  the  world,  lying  scattered  vbA 
despised  on  the  snow  of  the  desert. 

At  the  same  time  most  of  the  artillery*mea 
spiked  Uieir  guns  in  despair,  and  scattered  their 
powder  about.  Others  laid  a  train  with  it  as  far 
as  some  ammunition  waggons,  which  had  been 
left  at  a  considerable  distance  behind  our  baggDge. 
They  waited  till  the  most  eager  of  the  Cossacks 
had  come  up  to  them,  and  when  a  great  number, 
greedy  of  plunder,  had  collected  about  them» 
they  threw  a  brand  from  a  bivouac  upon  the 
train.  The  fire  ran  and  in  a  moment  reached  its 
destination :  the  waggons  were  blown  up,  the  shells 
exploded,  and  such  of  the  Cossacks  as  were  not 
killed  on  the  spot  dispersed  in  dismay. 

A  few  hundred  men,  who  were  still  called  the 
14th  division,  were  opposed  to  these  hordes^  and 
suflSced  to  keep  them  at  a  respectful  distance  till 
the  next  day.  All  the  rest,  sold  iers,  administrators, 
women  and  children,  sick  and  wounded,  driven  by 
the  enemy's  balls,  crowded  the  bank  of  the  torrent 
But  at  Uie  sight  of  its  swollen  current,  of  the 
sharp  and  massive  sheets  of  ice  flowing  down  it» 
and  the  necessity  of  aggravating  their  already 
intolerable  sufferings  from  cold  by  plunging  into 
its  chilling  waves,  they  all  hesitated. 

An  Italian,  Colonel  Delfanti,  wa9  obliged  to  set 
the  example  and  cross  first  The  soldiers  then 
moved  and  the  crowd  followed*  The  weakest, 
the  least  resolute,  or  the  most  avaricious,  staid 
behind.  Such  ak  could  not  make  up  their  mifids 
to  part  from  their  booty,  and  to  forsake  fotim^ 
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wbich  was  forsaking  them,  were  surprised  in  the 
imdst  of  their  hesitation.  Next  day  the  savage 
CkMsacks  were  seen  amid  all  this  wealthy  still 
covetous  of  the  squalid  and  tattered  garments  of 
the  unfortunate  creatures  who  had  become  their 
prisoners :  they  stripped  them,  and  then  collecting 
them  in  troops,  drove  them  along  naked  op  the 
snow,  by  hard  blows  with  the  shaft  of  their 
lances. 

Hie  army  of  Italy,  thus  dismantled,  thoroughly 
soiled  in  the  waters  of  the  Wop,  without  food, 
without  shelter,  passed  the  night  on  the  snow 
near  a  village,  where  its  officers  expected  to  have 
finxad  lodging  for  themselves.  Their  soldiers, 
however,  beset  its  wooden  houses.  They  rushed 
like  madmen,  and  in  swarms,  on  each  habitation, 
profiting  by  the  darkness,  which  prevented  them 
from  recognizing  their  officers  or  being  known  by 
them.  They  tore  down  every  thing,  doors,  win* 
dows  and.  even  the  wood-work  of  the  roofs,  feel- 
ing little  compunction  to  compel  others,  be  they 
who  they  might,  to  bivouac  Uke  themselves. 

Their  generals  strove  in  vain  to  drive  them  ofi*; 
they  took  their  blows  without  murmur  or  opposi- 
tion, but  without  desisting ;  and  even  the  men  of 
the  royal  and  imperial  guards:  for^  throughout 
the  whole  army,  such  were  the  scenes  that 
occurred  every  night.  The  unfortunate  fellows 
remained  silently  but  actively  engaged  on  the 
wooden  walls,  which  they  pulled  in  pieces  o& 
every  side  at  once,  and  which,  after  vain  efforts, 
their  officers  were  obliged  to  relinquish  to  them. 
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for  fear  they  Bhould  fall  upon  their  own  heads. 
It  was  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  perseverance 
in  their  design,  and  respect  for  the  anger  of  their 
generals. 

Having  kindled  good  fires  they  spent  the  night 
in  drying  themselves,  amid  the  shouts,  impreca* 
tions,  and  groans  of  those  who  were  still  crossing 
the  torrent,  or  who,  slipping  from  its  banks,  were 
precipitated  into  it  and  drowned. 

It  is  a  fact  which  reflects  disgrace  on  the  ene- 
my, that  during  this  disaster,  and  in  sight  of  so 
rich  a  booty,  a*  few  hundred  men,  left  at  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  league  from  the  Viceroy,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Wop,  were  sufficient  to  curb, 
for  twenty  hours,  not  only  the  courage  but  also 
the  cupidity  of  PlatoBTs  Cossacks. 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  Hetman  made 
sure  of  destroying  the  Viceroy  on  die  following 
day.  In  fact,  all  his  measures  were  so  well 
planned,  that  at  the  moment  when  the  army  of 
Italy,  after  an  unquiet  and  disorderly  march,  came 
in  sight  of  Dukhowtchina,  a  town  yet  uninjured, 
and  was  joyfully  hastening  forward  to  shelter 
itself  there,  several  thousand  Cossacks  sallied 
forth  from  it  with  cannon,  and  suddenly  stopped 
its  progress :  at  the  same  time  Platoff,  with  all  his 
hordes,  came  up  and  attacked  its  rear-guard|and 
both  flanks. 

Persons,  who  were  eye-witnesses,  assert  that 
a  complete  tumult  and  disorder  then  ensued'; 
that  the  disbanded  men,  the  women,  and  the 
attendants,  ran  over  one  another,  and  broke  quite 
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through  the  ranks;  that,  in  short,  there  was  a 
moment  whien  this  unfortunate  army  was  but  a 
shapeless  mass,  a  mere  rabble  rout  whirling  round 
and  round.  All  seemed  to  be  lost;  but  the  cool- 
ness  of  the  Prince  and  the  efforts  of  the  officers 
saved  all.  The  best  men  disengaged  themselves ; 
the  ranks  were  again  formed.  They  advanced, 
firibg  a  few  volleys,  and  the  enemy,  who  had 
every  thing  on  his  side  excepting  courage,  the 
only  advantage  yet  left  us,  opened  and  retired, 
confining  himself  to  a  mere  demonstration. 

The  army  took  his  place  still  warm  in  that 
town,  beyond  which  he  went  to  bivouac,  and  to 
prepare  similar  surprizes  to  the  very  gates  of 
Smolensk.  For  this  disaster  at  the  Wop  had 
made  the  Viceroy  give  up  the  idea  of  sepa- 
rating from  the  Emperor;  there  these  hordes 
grew  bolder;  they  surrounded  the  14th  divi* 
sion.  When  Prince  Eugene  would  have  gone 
to  its  relief,  the  men  and  their  officers,  stiffened 
with  a  cold  of  twenty  degrees,  which  the  wind 
rendered  most  piercing,  continued  stretched  on 
the  warm  ashes  of  their  fires.  To  no  purpose 
did  he  point  out  to  them  their  comrades  sur- 
rounded,  the  enemy  approaching,  the  bullets  and 
In|11s  which  were  ^already  reaching  them;  they 
r^ned  to  rise,  protesting  that  they  would  rather 
perish  than  any  longer  have  to  endure  such  cruel 
hardships.  The  vedettes  themselves  had  aban- 
doned Hmt  posts.  Prince  Eugene  nevertheless 
contrived  to  save  his  rear-guard. 

It  was  ini  returning  with  it  towards  Smolensk 
that  his  stragglers    had  been  driven  back  on 
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Ney*9  troops^  to  whom  they  communicated  their 
panic ;  all  hurried  together  towards  the  Dnieper ; 
here  they  crowded  together  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bridge,  without  thinking  of  defending  themselves, 
when  a  charge  made  by  the  4th  regiment  stopped 
the  advance  of  the  enemy. 

Its  colonel,  young  Fezenzaci  contrived  to  infuse 
fresh  life  into  these  men  who  were  half  perished 
^th  cold.  There,  as  in  every  thing  that  can  be 
called  action,  was  manifested  the  superiority  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  soul  over  the  sensations  of  the 
body ;  for  every  physical  sensation  tended  to  en- 
courage despondency  and  flight ;  nature  advised  it 
with  her  hundred  most  urgent  voices ;  and  yet  a 
few  words  of  honour  were  sufficient  to  produce 
the  most  heroic  devotedness.  The  soldiers  of  the 
4th  regiment  rushed'  like  furies  upon  the  enemy, 
against  the  mountain  of  snow  and  ice  of  which  he 
had  taken  possession,  and  in  the  teeth  of  the 
northern  hurric&ne,  for  they  had  every  thing 
against  them.  Ney  himself  was  obliged  to  rnode^ 
rate  their  impetuosity. 

A  reproach  from  their  colonel  effected  this 
change.  These  private  soldiers  devoted  them- 
selves, that  they  might  not  be  wanting  to  their 
own  characters,  from  that  instinct  which  re* 
quires  courage  in  a  man,  as  well  as  from  habit 
and  the  love  of  glory.  A  splendid  word  for  so 
obscure  a  situation !  For,  what  is  the  glory  of  a 
common  soldier,  who  perishes  unseen,  who  is 
iieither  praised,  censured,  nor  regretted^  but  by  his 
own  division  of  a  company !  The  circle  of  each, 
however,  is  sufficient  for  him :    a  small  society 
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embraces  the  same  passions  as  a  large  one.  The 
proportions  of  the  bodies  differ ;  but  they  are 
composed  of  the  same  elements ;  it  is  the  same 
life  that  animates  them,  and  the  looks  of  a  platoon 
stimulate  a  soldier^  just  as  those  of  an  army  in- 
flame a  general. 
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At  length  the  army  again  beheld  Smolensk ;  it 
approached  the  term  so  often  held  forth  to  its 
sufierings.  The  soldiers  pointed  it  out  to  each 
odier.  There  was  that  land  of  promise  where 
their  famine  was  to  find  abundance,  their  fatigue 
rest ;  where  bivouacs  in  a  cold  of  nineteen  degrees 
would  be  forgotten  in  houses  warmed  by  good 
flres.  There  they  should  enjoy  refreshing  sleep ; 
there  they  might  repair  their  apparel ;  there  they 
should  be  furnished  with  new  shoes  and  garments 
adapted  to  the  climate. 

At  this  sight,  the  corps  dSUte,  some  soldiersi 
and  the  veteran  regiments,  alone  kept  their 
ranks;  the  rest  ran  forward  with  all  possible 
Speed.  Thousands  of  men,  chiefly  unarmedj 
covered  the  two  steep  banks  of  the  Borysthenes : 
they  crowded  in  masses  round  the  lofty  walls  and 
gates  of  the  city ;  but  their  disorderly  multitude^ 
their  haggard  &ceS|  begrimed  with  dirt  and  smoke^ 
their  tattered  uniforms  and  the  grotesque  habi* 
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limenta  which  they  had  substituted  for  them,  in 
short,  their  strange,  hideous  look,  and  tbeiat  ex* 
treme  ardour,  excited  alarm.  It  was  conceived 
that  if  the  irruption  of  this  crowd,  maddened  with 
hunger,  were  not  repelled,  a  general  pillage  would 
be  the  consequence,  and  the  gates  were  closed 
against  it. 

It  was  also  hoped  that  by  this  rigour  these 
mep  would  be  forced  to  rally.  A  horrid  struggle 
between  order  and  disorder  then  commenced  in 
the  remnant  of  that  unfortunate  army.  In  vain 
did  some  entreat,  weep,  conjure,  threaten,  strive 
to  burst  the  gates,  and  drop  down  dead  at  the 
feet  of  their  comrades,  who  had  orders  to  repel 
them ;  they  found  them  inexorable :  they  were 
forced  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  first  troops,  who 
were  still  officered  and  in  order. 

These  were  the  old  and  young  guard.  It  was 
not  till  afterwards  that  the  disbanded  men  were 
allowed  to  enter ;  they  and  the  other  corps  which 
arrived  in  succession,  from  the  8th  to  tiie  14th, 
believed  that  their  entry  had  been  delayed  merely 
to  give  more  rest  and  more  provisions  to  this 
guard.  Their  sufferings  rendered  them  unjust; 
tiiey  execrated  it.  **  Were  they  then  to  be  for 
ever  sacrificed  to  this  privileged  class,  feUows 
kept  for  mere  parade,  who  were  never  forewoet 
but  at  reviews,  festivities,  and  distributioiis  ? 
Was  the  army  always  to  put  up  vrith  thehr  leav<* 
ings ;  and  hi  order  to  obtain  them,  was  it  always 
to  wait  till  they  had  glutted  themselves  ?"  It  vnm 
impossible  to  tell  them  in  reply,  that  to  attempt 
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to  save  all  was  the  way  to  lose  all ;  that  H  was 
necessary  to  keep  at  least  one  corps  entire,  and 
to  give  the  preference  to  that  which  in  the  last 
extremity  would  be  capable  of  making  the  most 
powerful  effort. 

At  last»  however,  these  poor  creatures  were  ad- 
mitted  into  that  Smolensk  for  which  they  had  so 
ardently  wished ;  they  had  left  the  banks  of  the 
Borysthenes  strewed  with  the  dying  bodies  of  the 
weakest  of  their  number;  impatience  and  several 
hours'  Mraiting  had  finished  them.  They  left  others 
on  the  icy  steep  which  they  had  to  climb  to  reach 
the  upper  town.  The  rest  ran  to  the  magazines, 
and  there  more  of  them  expired  while  they  beset 
the  doors ;  for  they  were  again  repulsed.  ^'  Who 
were  they  ?  to  what  corps  did  they  belong  ?  what 
had  they  to  show  for  it  ?  The  persons  who  had  to 
distribute  the  provbions  were  responsible  for 
them;  they  had  orders  to  deliver  them  only  to 
authorized  officers,  bringing  receipts,  for  which 
they  could  exchange  the  rations  committed  to 
their  care."  Those  who  applied  had  no  officers, 
nor  could  they  tell  where  their  regitnents  were. 
Two  thirds  of  the  army  were  in  this  predicament. 

These  unfortunate  men  then  dispersed  through 
the  streets,  having  no  longer  any  other  hope  than 
pillage.  But  horses  dissected  to  the  very  bones 
every  where  denoted  a  famine;  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  houses  had  been  all  broken  and 
torn  away  to  feed  the  bivouac*fires :  they  found 
no  shelter  in  them,  no  winter-quarters  fM'epared^ 
no  wood.    The  sick  and  wounded  were  left  in  th§ 
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streets^  in  the  carts  which  had  brought  them.  It 
was  agaiD)  it  was  stiU  the  fittal  high-road,  passiog 
through  an  empty  name;  it  was  a  new  bivouac 
among  deceitful  ruins ;  colder  even  than  the  forests 
which  they  had  just  quitted. 

Then  only  did  these  disorganized  troops  seek 
their  colours ;  they  rejoined  them  for  a  moment 
»  order  to  obtain  food ;  but  all  the  bread  that 
could  be  baked  had  been  distributed :  there  was 
BO  more  biscuit,  no  butcher's  meat.  Rye-flour, 
dry  vegetables,  and  spirits  were  delivered  out  to 
them.  It  required  tl^  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
prevent  the  detachments  of  the  different  corps 
from  murdering  one  another  at  the  doors  of 
the  magazines :  and  when,  ftftcr  long  formalities, 
their  wretched  fare  was  delivered  to  them,  the 
soldiers  refused  to  carry  it  to  their  regiments; 
they  fell  upon  their  sacks,  snatched  out  of  them  a 
few  pounds  of  flour,  and  ran  to  hide  themselves 
till  they  had  devoured  it.  Hie  same  was  the  case 
With  the  spirits.  Next  day  the  houses  were  found 
full  of  the  bodies  of  these  unfortunate  wretches. 

In  short,  that  fatal  Smolensk,  which  the  army 
had  looked  forward  to  as  the  term  of  its  sufier- 
ings,  marked  only  their  commencement.  Inex- 
presdble  hardships  awaited  us:  we  had  yet  to 
knarch  fbrty  days  under  that  yoke  of  iron.  Some« 
already  overloaded  with  present  miseries,  su^t 
under  the  alarming  prospect  of  those  which  awaited 
them.  Others  revdlted  against  thek  destiny; 
finding  they  had  nothing  to  rely  on  but  tbeniselves> 
they  resolved  to  live  at  any  rate. 
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Henceforward,  according  as  they  found  them- 
selves the  stronger  or  the  weaker,  they  plundered 
their  dying  companions  by  violence  or  stealth,  of 
their  subsistence,  their  garments,  and  even  the 
gold,  with  which  they  had  filled  their  knapsacks 
instead  of  provisions.  These  wretches,  whom 
despair  had  made  robbers,  then  threw  away  their 
arms  to  save  their  infamous  booty,  profiting  by 
the  general  condition,  an  obscure  name,  a  utiiform 
no  longer  distinguishable,  and  night,  in  short,  by 
all  kinds  of  obscurities,  fevourable  to  cowardice 
and  guilt.  If  works  already  published  had  not 
exaggerated  these  horrors,  I  should  have  passed 
in  silence  details  so  disgusting;  for  these  atro- 
cities were  rare,  and  justice  was  dealt  to  the  most 
criminal. 

The  Emperor  arrived  on  the  9th  of  November, 
amid  this  scene  of  desolation.  He  shut  himself 
up  in  one  of  the  houses  in  the  new  square,  and 
never  quitted  it  till  the  1 4th,  to  continue  his  re ; 
treat.  He  had  calculated  upon  fifteen  days*  provi^ 
sionsand  forage  for  an  army  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men ;  there  was  not  more  than  half  the  quantity 
of  flour,  rice,  and  spirits,  and  no  meat  at  all.  Cries 
of  rage  were  set  up  against  one  of  the  persons  ap- 
pointed to  provide  these  supplies.  The  commis- 
sary saved  his  life  only  by  crawling  for  a  long 
time  on  his  knees  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon.  Pro- 
bably the  reasons  which  he  assigned  did  more  for 
him  than  his  supplications. 

**  When  he  arrived,"  he  said,  "  bands  of  strag- 
glers, whom,  when  advancing,  the  army  left  behind 
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it,  bad,  as  it  were,  involved  Smolensk  in  terror 
and  destruction.  The  men  died  there  of  hunger 
as  upon  the  road«  When  some  degree  of  order 
bad  been  restored,  the  Jews  alone  had  at  first  of- 
fered to  furnish  the  necessary  provisions.  More 
generous  motives  subsequently  engaged  the  aid 
of  some  Lithuanian  noblemen.  At  length  the 
foremost  of  the  long  convoys  of  provisions  collected 
in  Germany  appeared.  These  were  the  carriages 
called  camtoUes,  and  were  the  only  ones  which  had 
traversed  the  sands  of  Lithuania;  they  brought 
no  more  than  two  hundred  quintals  of  flour  and 
rice;  several  hundred  German  and  Italian  bul- 
locks had  also  arrived  with  them. 

''  Meanwhile  the  accumulation  of  dead  bodies 
in  the  houses,  courts,  and  gardens^  and  their  un- 
wholesome effluvia,  infected  the  air.  The  dead 
were  killing  the  living.  The  civil  officers  as  well 
as  many  of  the  military  were  attacked :  some  had 
become  to  all  appearance  idiots,  weeping  or  fix- 
ing their  hollow  eyes  stedfastly  on  the  ground. 
There  were  others  whose  hair  bad  become  stiff, 
erect,  and  ropy,  and  who,  amidst  a  torrent  of 
blasphemies,  a  horrid  convulsion,  or  a  still  more 
frightful  laugh,  had  dropped  down  dead. 

At  the  same  time  it  had  been  found  necessary 
to  kill  without  delay  the  greatest  part  of  the 
cattle  brought  from  Germany  and  Italy.  These 
animals  would  neither  walk  any  farther,  nor  eat. 
Their  eyes,  sunk  in  their  sockets,  were  dull  and 
motionless.  They  were  killed  without  seeking  to 
avoid  the  fatal  blow.    Other  misfortunes  followed : 
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several  convoys  were  intercepted,  magazines 
taken,  and  a  drove  of  eight  hundred  oxen  had 
just  been  carried  off  from  Krasnoe." 

This  man  added,  that  **  regard  ought  also  to  be 
had  to  the  great  quantity  of  detachments  which 
had  passed  through  Smolensk  ;  to  the  stay  which 
Marshal  Victor,  twenty-eight  thousand  men,  and 
about  fifteen  thousand  sick,  had  made  there ;  to 
the  multitude  of  posts  and  marauders  whom  the 
insurrection  and  the  approach  of  the  enemy  had 
driven  back  into  the  city.  All  had  subsisted 
tipon  the  magazines;  it  had  been  necessary  to 
deliver  out  nearly  sixty  thousand  rations  per  day ; 
and  lastly,  provisions  and  cattle  had  been  sent 
forward  towards  Moscow  as  far  as  Mojaisk  and 
towards  Kalouga  as  far  as  Yelnia/' 

Many  of  these  allegations  were  well  founded. 
A  chain  of  other  magazines  had  been  formed  from 
Smolensk  to  Minsk  and  Wilna.  These  two  towns 
were  in  a  still  greater  degree  than  Smolensk,. 
centres  of  provisioning,  of  which  the  fortresses  of 
the  Vistula  formed  the  first  line.  The  total  quan«- 
tity  of  provisions  distributed  over  this  space  was 
incalculable ;  the  efforts  for  transporting  them 
thither  gigantic,  and  the  result  little  better  than 
nothing.  They  were  insufficient  in  that  immea^ 
sity. 

Thus  great  expeditions  are  crushed  by  their 
own  weight.  Human  limits  had  been  surpassed ; 
the  genius  of  Napoleon,  in  attempting  to  soar 
above  time,  climate,  and  distances^  had,  as  it  were» 
lost  itself  in  space :  great  as  was  its  measure,  it 
had  been  beyond  it. 
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For  the  rest^  he  was  passionate,  from  necessity. 
He  had  not  deceived  himself  in  regard  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  his  supplies.  Alexander  alone  had  de- 
ceived him.  Accustomed  to  triumph  over  every 
thing  by  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  the  astonish- 
ment produced  by  his  audacity,  he  had  ventured  his 
army,  himself,  his  fortune,  his  all,  on  a  first  move* 
ment  of  Alexander's.  He  v^as  still  the  same  man  as 
in  Egypt,  at  Marengo,  Ulm,  and  Esslingen ;  it  was 
Ferdinand  Cortes ;  it  was  the  Macedonian  burn- 
ing his  ships,  and  above  all  solicitous,  in  spite  of 
his  troops,  to  penetrate  still  farther  into  unknown 
A^ia ;  finally,  it  was  Ceesar  risking  his  whole  for- 
tune in  a  fragile  bark. 
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CHAP.  I. 

The  surprise  of  Vinkowo,  however,  that  uaeic* 
pected  attack  of  Kutusoff  in  front  of  Moscow,  wM 
only  the  spark  of  a  great  conflagration.  On  th^ 
same  day,  at  the  same  hour,  the  whole  of  RusSiA 
had  resumed  the  offensive.  The  general  plan  of 
the  Russians  was  at  once  developed.  The  inspec-* 
tion  of  the  map  became  truly  alarming. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  at  the  very  moment 
that  the  cannon  of  Kutusoff  were  destroying  Na-^ 
poleon's  illusions  of  glory  and  of  peace,  Wittgen^ 
stein,  at  one  hundred  leagues  in  the  rear  of  his 
left  wing,  had  thrown  himself  upon  Polotsk; 
Tchitchakof,  behind  his  right,  and  two  hundred 
leagues  farther  off,  had  taken  advantage  of  hw 
superiority  over  Schwartzenberg ;  and  both  of 
them,  one  descending  from  the  north,  and  the 
other  ascending  from  the  south,  were  endeavour-^ 
ing  to  unite  tiieir  forces  at  Boriiof. 

This  was  the  most  difficult  passage  in  our  re^^ 
treat,  and  both  these  hostile  armies  were  already 
close  to  it,  at  the  time  that  Napoteon  was  at  the 
distance  of  twelve  days'  journey,  with  the  winter,, 
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famine,  and  the  grand  Russian  army  between 
them. 

At  Smolensk  it  was  only  suspected  that  Minsk 
was  in  danger ;  the  officers  who  were  present  at 
the  loss  of  Polotsk  gave  the  following  details  re- 
specting it : — 

Ever  since  the  battle  of  the  18th  of  August, 
which  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  marshal.  Saint 
Cyr  had  remained  on  the  Russian  bank  of  the 
Diina,  in  possession  of  Polotsk,  and  of  an  en- 
trenched camp  in  front  of  its  walls.  This  camp 
showed  bow  easy  it  would  have  been  for  the 
whole  army  to  have  taken  up  its  winter  quarters 
on  the  frontiers  of  Lithuania.  Its  barracks,  con- 
structed by  our  soldiers,  were  more  spacious  than 
the  houses  of  the  Russian  peasantry,  and  equally 
warm :  they  were  beautiful  military  villages,  {mto- 
perly  entrenched,  and  equally  protected  from  the 
winter  and  from  the  enemy. 

For  two  months  the  two  armies  carried  on 
merely  a  war  of  partizans.  With  the  French  its 
object  was  to  extend  themselves  through  the 
country  in  search  of  provisions ;  on  the  part  of 
tbe  Russians,  to  strip  them  of  what  they  found. 
A  war  of  this  sort  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
Russians,  as  our  people,  being  ignorant  of  the 
country  as  well  as  of  the  language,  even  of  the 
names  of  the  places  where  they  attempted  to 
enter,  were  incessantly  betrayed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  even  by  their  guides. 
.  In  consequence  of  these  checks,  and  of  hunger^ 
and  disease,  die  strength  of  Saint  Cyr  s  army  was 
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diminished  one  half,  while  that  of  Wittgenstein 
had  been  more  than  doubled  by  the  arrival  of  re- 
cruits. By  the  middle  of  October,  the  Russian 
army  at  that  point  amounted  to  fifty-two  thou- 
sand men,  while  ours  was  only  seventeen  thou- 
sand. In  this  number  must  be  included  the  6th 
corps,  or  the  Bavarians,  reduced  from  twenty-two 
thousahd  to  eighteen  hundred  men,  and  two 
thousand  c&valry.  The  latter  were  then  absent ; 
Saint  Cyr  being  without  forage,  and  uneasy  re- 
specting the  attempts  of  the  enemy  upon  his 
flanks,  had  sent  them  to  a  considerable  distance 
up  the  river,  with  orders  to  return  by  the  left 
bank,  in  order  to  procure  subsistence  and  to  gain 
intelligence. 

For  this  marshal  was  afraid  of  having  his  right 
turned  by  Wittgenstein  and  his  left  by  Steingell, 
who  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  two  divisions 
of  the  army  of  Finland,  which  had  recently  arrived 
at  Riga.  Saint  Cyr  had  sent  a  very  pressing 
letter  to  Macdonald,  requesting  him  to  use  his 
efforts  to  stop  the  march  of  these  Russians,  who 
would  have  to  pass  his  army,  and  to  send  him 
a  reinforcement  of  fifteen  thousand  men ;  or  if  he 
would  not  do  that,  to  come  himself  with  succours 
to  that  amount,  and  take  the  command.  In  the 
same  letter  he  also  submitted  to  Macdonald  all 
his  plans  of  attack  and  defence.  But  Macdonald 
did  not  feel  himself  authorized  to  operate  so  im- 
portant a  movement  without  orders.  He  dis*^ 
trusted  Yorck,  whom  he  perhaps  suspected  of  an 
intention  of  allowing  the  Russians  to  get  posses** 
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gk>a  of  bis  park  of  besi^^ing  artillery.  His  reply 
was  that  he  must  fir9t  of  all  think  of  defondiag 
that»  and  he  remained  stationary. 

In  this  state  of  affiurs,  the  Russians  became 
daily  more  and  more  emboldened;  and  finally^ 
on  the  1 7th  of  October,  the  out*posts  of  Saint 
Cyr  were  driven  into  his  camp»  and  Wittgenstein 
possessed  jiimself  of  all  the  outlets  of  the  woods 
which  surround  Polotsk.  He  tbreat«9.ed  us  with 
a  battle,  which  he  did  not  befieve  we  wonld  ven^ 
ture  to  accept. 

The  French  marshal,  without  orders  from  his 
Emperor,  had  been  too  late  in  his  determination 
to  entrench  hunself.  His  works  were  only  marked 
out  as  much  as  was  necessary,  (not  to  cover  their 
defenders),  but  to  point  out  the  place  where  their 
efforts  would  be  principally  required.  Their  left, 
resting  on  the  Diina,  and  defended  by  batteries 
placed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  was  the 
strongest.  Their  right  was  weak.  The  Polota, 
a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Diina,  separated 
them. 

Wittgenstein  sent  Yatchwil  to  threaten  the 
least  accessible  side,  and  on  the  1 8th  he  himself 
advanced  against  the  other;  at  first  with  some 
rashness,  for  two  French  squadrons,  the  only  ones 
which  Saint  Gyr  had  retained,  overthrew  his  co^ 
lumn  in  advance,  took  its  artillery,  and  mad^ 
himself  prisoner,  it  is  said,  without  being  aware 
of  it ;  so  that  they  abandoned  this  general-in-ctueC 
as  an  insignificant  prize,  when  they  were  forced 
by  numbers  to  retreat. 
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Rushing  from  their  woods^  the  Russians  then 
exhibited  their  whole  force,  and  attacked  Saint. 
Cyr  in  the  most  furious  manner.  In  one  of  the 
first  discharges  of  their  musketry^  the  marshal  was 
wounded  by  a  ball.  He  remained,  however,  in 
the  midst  of  the  troops,  but  being  unable  to  sup* 
port  himself,  was  obliged  to  be  carried  about. 
Wittgenstein's  determination  to  carry  this  point 
lasted  as  long  as  it  was  day-light.  The  redoubts, 
which  were  defended  by  Maison,  were  taken  and 
retaken  seven  times.  Seven  times  did  Wittgen- 
stein believe  himself  the  conqueror;  Saint  Cyr 
finally  wore  him  out.  Legrand  and  Maison  re- 
mained in  possession  of  their  entrenchments, 
which  were  bathed  with  the  blood  of  the  Rus- 
sians. 

But  while  on  the  right  the  victory  appeared 
completely  gained,  on  the  left  every  thing  seemed 
to  be  lost:  the  eagerness  of  the  Swiss  and  the 
Croats  was  the  cause  of  this  reverse.    Their  ri* 

» 

valry  had  up  to  that  period  wanted  an  opportu* 
nity  of  showing  itself.  From  a  too  great  anxiety 
to  show  themselves  worthy  of  belonging  to  the 
grand  army,  they  acted  rashly.  Having  been, 
placed  carelessly  in  front  of  their  position,  in  or- 
der to  draw  on  Yacthwil,  they  had,  instead  pf 
abandoning  the  ground  which  had  been  prepared 
for  his  destruction,  rushed  forward  to  meet  his 
masses,  and  were  overwhelmed  by  numbers.  The 
French  artillery,  being  prevented  from  firing  on 
this  medley,  became  useless,  and  our  allies  were 
driven  back  into  Polotsk. 
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It  was  then  that  the  batteries  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Diina  discovered,  and  were  able  to  com- 
mence firing  on  the  enemy,  but  instead  of  arrest- 
ing, they  only  quickened  his  march.  The  Rus- 
sians under  Yacthwil,  in  order  to  avoid  that  fire, 
threw  themselves  with  great  rapidity  into  the  ra- 
vine of  the  Polota,  by  which  they  were  about  to 
penett*ate  into  the  town,  when  at  last  three  can- 
non, which  were  hastily  directed  against  the  head 
of  their  column,  and  a  last  effort  of  the  Swiss, 
succeeded  in  driving  them  back.  At  five  o'clock 
the  battle  terminated ;  the  Russians  retreated  on 
all  sides  into  their  woods,  and  fourteen  thousand 
men  had  beat  fifty  thousand. 

The  night  which  followed  was  perfectly  tran- 
quil, even  to  Saint  Cyr.  His  cavalry  were  de- 
ceived, and  brought  him  wrong  intelligence ;  they 
assured  him  that  no  enemy  had  passed  the  Diina 
either  above  or  below  his  position :  this  was  in- 
correct, as  Steingell  and  thirteen  thousand  Rus- 
sians had  crossed  the  river  at  Drissa,  and  gone  up 
the  left  bank,  with  the  object  of  taking  the  mar- 
eft  al  in  the  rear,  and  shutting  him  up  in  Polotsk, 
between  them,  the  Diina,  and  Wittgenstein. 

The  morning  of  the  l&th  exhibited  the  latter 
under  arms,  and  making  every  disposition  for  an 
attack,  the  signal  for  which  he  appeared  to  be 
afraid  of  giving.  Saint  Cyr,  however,  viras  not  to' 
be  deceived  by  these  appearances ;  he  was  sati9* 
fied  that  it  was  not  his  feeble  entrenchments 
Which  kept  back  an  enterprising  and  numerous 
enemy^  but  that  he  was  doubtless  waking  the 
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effect  of  some  manoouvre,  the  signal  of  an  im- 
portant coroperation)  which  could  only  be  ef- 
fected in  his  rear. 

In  fact,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  an 
aide-de-camp  came  in  full  gallop  from  the  other 
aide  of  the  river,  with  the  intelligence,  that  ano- 
ther hostile  army,  that  of  Steingell,  was  marching 
rapidly  along  the  Lithuanian  side  of  the  river, 
and  that  it  had  defeated  the  French  cavalry.  He 
required  immediate  assistance,  without  which  th^ 
fresh  army  would  speedily  get  in  the  rear  of  the 
camp  and  surround  it.  The  news  of  this  engage- 
ment soon  reached  the  army  of  Wittgenstein; 
where  it  excited  the  greatest  joy,  while  it  carried 
dismay  into  the  French  camp.  Their  position 
became  dreadfully  critical.  Let  any  one  figiire  to 
himself  these  brave  fellows,  hemmed  in,  against  a 
.wooden  town,  by  a  force  treble  their  number, 
with  a  great  river  behind  them,  and  no  other 
meaqs  of  retreat  but  a  bridge,  the  passage  from 
which  was  threatened  by  another  army. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Saint  Cyr  then  weakened 
his  force  by  three  regiments,  which  he  dispatched 
to  the  other  side  to  meet  Steingell,  and  whose 
march  he  contrived  to  conceal  from  Wittgenstein's 
observation.  Every  moment  the  noise  of  the 
former  a  artillery  was  approachiog  nearer  an^ 
nearer  to  Polotsk.  The  batteries,  which  from 
the  left  side  protected  the  French  camp,  were 
now  turned  round,  ready  to  fire  upon  Uiis  nev 
enemy.    At  sight  of  this,  loud  shouts  of  joy  burst 
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out  iit>m  the  whole  of  Wittgenstein's  line;  but 
that  officer  still  remained  immoveable.  To  make 
him  begin  it  was  not  merely  necessary  that  be 
should  hear  Steingell ;  he  seemed  absolutely  de- 
termined to  seelkim  make  his  appearance. 

Meanwhile,  all  Saint  Cyr*s  generals,  in  conster- 
nation, were  surrounding  him,  and  urging  him  to 
order  a  retreat,  yriiath.  would  !366n  become  impos- 
sible^^  Saint  Cyr  refused;  convinced  that  tbe 
dO,000  Russians  before  him  under  arms,  and  on 
the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  only  waited  for  his  first 
retrograde  movement  to  dart  upon  him,  he  re- 
mained immoveable,  atailing  himself  of  their  un- 
accountable inaction,  and  still  flattering  himself 
that  night  would  cover  Polotsk  with  its  shades 
4>efi>re  Steingell  could  make  his  appearance. 

He  has  since  confessed,  that  never  iii  his  life 
was  his  mind  in  such  a  state  of  agitation.  A 
thousand  times,  in  the  course  of  these  three  hours 
of  suspense,  he  wad  seen  looking  at  his  watch  and 
at  the  sun,  as  if  he  could  hasten  his  setting. 

At  last,  when  Steingell  was  within  half  an 
hour's  march  of  Polotsk,  when  he  had  only  to 
make  a  few  efibrts  to  appear  in  the  plain,  to  reach 
the  bridge  of  the  town,  and  shut  out  Saint  Cyr 
from  the  only  outlet  by  which  he  could  escape 
from  Wittgenstein,  he  halted.  Soon  after,  a  thick 
fog,  which  the  French  looked  upon  as  an  interpo- 
sition from  heaven,  preceded  the  approach  of 
night,  and  shut  oiit  the  three  armies  from  the 
sight  of  each  other. 
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Saint  Cyr  only  waited  for  that  moment, 
numerous  artillery  was  already  silently  crossing 
the  river,  his  divisions  were  about  to  follow  it  and 
conceal  their  retreat,  when  the  soldiers  of  Le- 
grand,  either  from  habit,  orregret  at  abandoning 
their  camp  entire  to  the  enemy,  set  fire  to  it ;  the 
other  two  divisions,  fancying  that  this  was  a  sig- 
nal agreed  upon,  followed  their  example,  and  in  an 
instant  die  whole  line  was  in  a  blaze. 

This  fire  disclosed  their  movement}  the  whole 
of  Wittgenstein's  batteries  immediately  began 
their  fire ;  his  columns  rushed  forward,  his  diells 
set  fire  to  the  town;  the  French  troops  were 
obliged  to  contend  every  inch  of  ground  with  the 
flames,  the  fire  throwing  light  on  the  engagement 
the  same  as  broad  day-light.  The  retreat,  how<- 
ever^  was  effected  in  good  order ;  on  both  sides 
the  loss  was  great;  but  it  was  not  until  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  October  that 
the  Russian  eagle  regained  possession  of  Polotsk. 

As  good  luck  would  have  it,  Steingell  slept 
sou&dly  at  the  noise  of  this  battle,  although  be 
might  have  heard  even  the  shouts  of  the  Russian 
militia.  He  seconded  the  attack  of  Wittgenstein 
during  that  night  as  little  as  Wittgenstein  had 
seconded  his  the  day  before.  It  was  not  until 
Wittgenstein  had  finished  cm  the  right  side,  that 
the  bridge  of  Polotsk  was  broken  dawn,  and  Saint 
Cjrr,  with  all  his  force  on  the  left  bank,  and  then 
fully  able  to  cope  with  Steingell,  that  the  latter 
began  to  put  himself  in  motion.  But  De  Wrede, 
6,000  French,  surprised  him  in  his  first 
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movement,  beat  him  back  several  leagues  *iMo 
the  woods  which  he  had  quitted,  and  took  or 
killed  2,000  of  his  men. 
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Those  three  days  were  days  of  glory.  Witt- 
genstein was  repulsed,  Steingell  defeated,  and 
ten  thousand  Russians,  with  six  generals,  killed 
or  put  hors  du  combat.  But  Saint  Cyr  was 
wounded,  the  offensive  was  lost,  confidence,  joy, 
and  plenty  reigned  in  the  enemy's  corps,  de- 
spondency and  scarcity  in  ours ;  it  was  necessary 
to  fall  back.  The  army  required  a  commanded*: 
De  Wrede  aspired  to  be  so,  but  the  French  gaie- 
rals  refused  even  to  enter  into  concert  with  Aai 
officer,  from  a  knowledge  of  his  character,  and  a 
belief  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  on  harmbirik 
ously  with  him.  Amidst  their  jarring  pretensioos 
Saint  Cyr,  although  wounded,  was  di)Kged  to  re*^ 
tain  the  command  of  these  two  corps. 

Immediately  after,  he  gave  orders  to  xetrtM  oA 
Smoliantzy  by  all  the  roads  leading  to  that  pVUbi: 
He  himself  kept  in  the  centre,  regolating  the 
march  of  the  different  columns  by  that  of  ttUSk 
other.  This .  was  a  mode  of  retreat  comptofely 
contrary  to  that  which  Napoleon  had  just  ftN 
lowed.  '♦'• 

Saint  Cyr  s  object  was  to  find  more  provisiotM( 
to  march  with  greater  freedom,  and  mor6  cbneeif  f 
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ift  «liort,  to  avoid  that  confusion  which  is  so  com- 
mon in  the  march  of  numerous  columns^  when 
troops,  artillery,  and  baggage  are  crowded  to- 
gether on  one  road.  He  completely  succeeded. 
Ten  thousand  French,  Swiss,  and  Croats,  with 
fifty  thousand  Russians  at  their  heels,  retired 
slowly  in  four  columns,  without  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  broken^  and  kept  Wittgenstein  and 
Steimgell  from  advancing  more  than  three  marches 
in  eight  days* 

By  retreating  in  this  manner  towards  the  south, 
they  covered  the  right  flank  of  the  road  from  Orcba 
to  BorizoC  by  which  the  Emperor  was  returning 
from  Moscow.  One  column  only,  that  of  the  left, 
mfit  with  a  check.  It  was  that  of  De  Wrede  and 
his  fifteen  hundred  Bavarians,  augmented  with  a 
hrigade  of  French  cayalry^  which  he  retained  with 
him  in  spite  of  Saint  Cyr's  orders.  He  marched 
at  his  own  pleasure ;  his  wounded  pride  would 
no  longer  suffer  him  to  yield  obedience  to  others ; 
but  it  cost  him  the  whole  of  his  baggage.  After- 
wards, under  pretence  of  better  serving  the  com- 
mon cause  by  covering  the  line  of  operations  from  . 
Wilna  ,to  Witepsk,  which  the  Emperor  had  aban-  \ 
doned,  he  separated  himself  from  the  second 
corps,  retreated  by  Klubokoe  on  Vilei^a,.  and 
made  himself  useless. 

The  discontent  of  De  Wrede  had  existed  ever 
aioce  the  19th  of  August.  He  fancied  that  ^le 
had  contributed  so  great  a  part  to  the  victory  of 
the  18th,  that  he  thought  it  was  made  too  little  of 
in  the  report  of  the  following  day.    This  feeling 
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bUfi  raiikl^  in  his  mind,  and  was  incresmdr  bjK 
repeated  complaints,  and  by  the  instig8ticAs<^4>f  si 
bf  other,  who  it  was  said  was  serving  in  thdl^ufi^ 
trian  army.  Added  to  this,  it  was  beliered,  that 
at  the  last  period  of  the  retreat^  the  Saxon  gene- 
ral, Thielmann,  had  drawn  him  into  his  plans  ior 
the  liberation  of  Germany; 

*  This  defection  was  scarcely  felt  at  the  tittle. 
The  Duke  of  Belluno,  with  twenty-five  thonsaaA 
men,  hastened  from  Smolensk,  and  on  the  Blik^ 
October  effected  a  junction  with  Saint  Cyr  in  front 
of  Smoliantzy,  at  the  very  moment  that  Wittgean 
stein,  ignorant  of  this  junction,  and  relying  on  his 
superior  strength,  had  crossed  the  Lnkolmlia,  Hah 
prudeiltly  engaged  himself  in  defiles  at  his  ieaii« 
and  attacked  our  out-posts.  It  only  required; a' 
sonultaneons  effort  of  the  two  French  coi^sfto 
have  destroyed  his  army  completely.  The  g;ene'-* 
rals  and  soldiers  of  the  second  corps  were  burning 
With  ardour.  But  at  the  moment  that  victory 
was  in  their  hearts,  and  when,  believing  it  before 
their  eyes,  they  were  waiting  for  the  signal  to  ett* 
giig«w  Victor  gave  orders  to  retreat. 

Whedier  this  prudence,  which  was  then  con- 
SIAered  unseasonable,  arose  firom  his  nnacqaaint-* 
ance  with  a  country,  which  he  then  saw  for  the 
first  time,  or  from  his  distrust  of  soldiers  whom 
he  bad  not  yet  tried,  we  know  not.  It  is  possible' 
that  he  did  not  feel  himself  justified  in  risU^g 
a  battle,  the  loss  of  whidi  would  certainly  have* 
involved  that  of  the  grand  army  and  its  leader.     « 

i  After  falling  back  behind  the  Lukolmiia>  *  and 
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hodipimf  on  the  definitive  tke  whole  -ol  the  dn^f; 
hetoric  advaatage  of  the  night  te  gain  Sirano. 
T!h&  RiMsiiii  genwal  then  became  Beasible  ^  thef 
peril  of  hie  poeition ;  it  was  so  critical,  that  h0 
only  took  advantage  of  oar  retrograde  movement, 
and  the  discouragement  whieh  it  ooeasioned,  to 
effect  his  retreat. 

The  officers  who  gwve  ns  these  details  added, 
that  erer  since  that  time  Wittgenstein  seemed  td 
linnk  oi  nothing  but  retridng  Witepek,  and  keep-^ 
ing  on  the  defensive.  He  prc^bly  thought  it 
too  rash  to  turn  the  Berezina  at  its  sources,  in 
osdet  to  join  Tchitchakof ;  for  a  rague  rumoor  had 
ahready  readied  us  of  die  march  of  this  army  from 
the  eoutk  npon  Minsk  and  Boriso^  and  of  die  de- 
iactimi  of  Schwartzenbeig. 
'  It  was  at  Mikalewska,  on  the  6th  of  November, 
that  nofortunate  day  when  he  had  just  received 
infonnation  of:  Mallet's  con^iracy,  thatNapoleoa 
was*  informed  c^  the  junction  of  the  second  and 
the  ninth  corps,  and  of  the  un&rtunate  engage* 
QwaH  at  Gaenfld.  Irritated  at  the  mJbdHg&nioi^ 
he  sent  orders  io  the  Duke  of  Bcilgno  amroedi-^ 
ately  to  drive  Wittgenstein  behind  the.  Diiiia*  as 
the  safety  of  the  anny  depended  upon  it.  He  did 
not  conceal  fiom  the  maiahal  thac  he  had  arrived 
st^fimoleQsk  with  an  army  harassed  to  death  and 
his  cavalry  entirely  dismounted. 
,,  ^08,  therefiMne,  the  days  of  good  fortune  were 
paaaed,  and  from  all  quarters  nothing  but  disas^ 
trous  ii^ligence  arrived.  On  one  side  Pdotsk, 
the  Diina,  and  Witepsk  lost,  and 'Wittgenstein 

o2 
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^Mdy  within  four  days  iharrii  of  Barhsof ;  oa  tlM 
eiiier,  towards  Binia»  Baraguay  d'HiUiers  de^ 
fiepted  That  general  had  allowed  the  enemy  to 
CHt  off  the  brigade  of  Augereaiu  and  to  take  the 
nta^Mctnes,  and  the  Efaiia  road,  by  the  possesaiQD 
of  which  Kutasoff  was  now  enabled  to  antieipato 
US  at  Krasnoe^  as  he  had  done  at  Wiazma. 

At  the  same  time,  at  one  hundred  leagues  in 
advance  of  us,  Sdiwartzenberg  mformed  the  Enn 
peior;  that  he  was  covering  Wavsaw ;  in  other 
wards»  that  he  had  uncovered  Minsk  and  Borizof, 
the  niagaxine»  ondtiie  retreat  of  the  grand  arosy, 
and  that  probably  the  Emperor  of  Austria  wouU 
deliver  up  his  son«m*law  to  Russia. 

At  the  same  moment,  in  oar  rear  and  our  centre. 
Prince  Eugene  was  conquered  by  the  Wop ;  the 
dttttght*horses  which  had  been  viraiting  for  us  at 
Samlensk  were  devoured  by  the  soldiers;  'thoaa 
of  Mortier  carried  off  in  a  forage ;  the  cattle  at 
Krasnoe  captured ;  the  army  exhibiting  ftightful 
symptoms  of  disease ;  and  at  Paris  the  period -of 
pimspiracies  appeared  to  have  returned ;  in  shw^ 
ekery  thing  seemed  to  combme  to  overwhefan 
il^apdleon. 

-i^iThe  daily  reports  which  he  received  of  the 
state  of  each  corps  of  the  army  were  Ukeao  maa^i 
bills  of  mortality ;  in  these  he  saw  his  anny,'Whicli 
hod 'Conquered  Moscow,  reduced  from  an  hunt 
djeedand  eighty  th(nisand,  to  thirty  (housand^ii. 
Mill  capable  <^  fighting.  To  this  mass  «»£  ualat 
mitia^,  he  could  only  oppose  an  inoit  resistasice^ 
an  impassible  firmness,  and  aa  unshaken  attitad^^ 
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Hk  4DouDteiMttoe  remMiied  tlie  nme ;  Keofau|;ed 
iMie'  d*  Ub  habits*  ootliiiig  in  the  form  of  hb 
orders;  in  ttadii^  them,  yon  would  have  sup^ 
posed  thtt  he  had  still  several  armies  under  Us 
oommaad.  He  did  not  even  expedite  his  marofai 
Irritated  only  at  the  prudence  of  Macshal  YicrtoKi 
he  repeated  his  orders  to  him  to  attack  Wittgaa* 
stein,  and  thereby  remove  the  danger  viUch 
menaced  his  retreat  As  to  Baraguay  d'HiUietSi 
whom  an  officer  had  just  accused,  he  had  bin) 
brought  before  him,  and  sent  him  off  to  Bedin^ 
where  that  general,  overwhelmed  by  the  fatigues  of 
the  retreat,  and  sinkinguuder  the  weight  of  efaagcn^ 
died  before  he  was  able  to  make  his  defence* 

The  nnriiaken  firmness  which  the  Emperor  pre- 
served was  the  only  attitude  which  became  so 
great  a  spirit,  and  so  irreparable  a  misfbrtttoe* 
But  what  appears  surprising,  is,  that  he  allowsd 
fortune  to  strip  him  of  every  thiog,  rather:  than 
sacrifice  a  part  to  save  the  rest.  It  was  at  first 
without  his  orders  that  the  commanders  of 'qorpa 
burnt  the  baggi^  and  destroyed  their  artil^wrp ) 
he  only  allowed  it  to  be  done.  If  he  afterwinb 
gave  similar  instructions,  they  were  absolule)^ 
eiitorted  from  him ;  he  seemed  as  if  he  was  t(^a* 
eieiM,  above  every  thing,  that  no  action  ofjhts 
(riNndd  confess  his  defeat;  either  from  a  feeling 
that  he  thus  respected  his  misfortunes,  an4  byhja 
inflexibility  set  the  example  of  inflexible  eoqi^agD 
to  those  around  him,  or  from  that  proud  fi^liogief 
men  who  have  been  long  fortunate,  which,  poaim 
piliAes' tbmr  downfai.  :\\  u^ 


flihdlignftk>  however,  whieh  mm  tmoe  fttal  tto 
tbe  army,  was  a  place  of  rest  forsoow.  Donig 
the  respite  whieh  HiU  afbrded^  their  tufiiniigli, 
these  were  asking  eaoh  other,  ^^  how  it  happened, 
that  at  Moscow  every  thiag  had  btea  toiffolttm; 
why  there  was  so  mach  usdess  be^^gage;  wdiyMio 
many  soldiers  had  already  died  of  hunger  and 
cold  under  the  weight  of  l&etr  knapsaoks,  which 
were  loaded  with  gold,  instead  of  food  mod 
raiment ;  and,  above*  all,  if  tiiree  and  thirty  days 
-test  had  not  allowed  sufficient  time  to  midke  (WMr 
shoes  for  the  artillery,  cavalry,  aod  drauf^* 
*hoites,  which  would  have  made  their  march*  more 
sure  and  rapid? 

^  If  that  had  been  done,  we  nhmld  not  have  lost 

our  best  ihen  it  Wiazma,  al  the  Wop,;atride 

Bnieper,  and  along  the  whole  road;  in  short, 

even  ndw,  KutuM^  Wittgenstein,  and  pAthaps 

l*chitchakof  would  not  have'  had  time  tb  prepaie 

more  fatal  dsiys  for  us.  *' 

^  But  why,  in  ihe  ieibsence  of  ordem'from  Na- 

'  poleon,  had  not  that  preoaMion  been  "taken  (by 

^ '  l9ie  <!6mm<tnd6irs,  all  of  them  kiags,  prineesj  aad 

'  marshals?  Hiad  not  the  winter  tn  RuteiB  been 

^  fbreseeu  ?    Was  it  that  Napolera,  adooirtomiadHx) 

Ifte  active  ihtelf^ence  of  his  tokMers,  had  nckoned 

too  much  upon  Iheit  foreinght?   -HadthMfiaoel- 

lection  of  the  campaign  in  Pohudy  djetingar wilier 

'  ai^  mild  as  that  of  our  own  eiilMte,  deeeivtsd  hin, 

'  &^  weK  as  an  unclouded  sun,  whose  oioatitiuaiiee, 

'  during  the  whole  of  the  moMh  of'OetoiMrjrhad 

^  "astettished  even  the  Russians  thehiaelvftsif'i  IMbat 
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•piritof  iiiftkuatkm  b  it  thai  Jias  seized  the  whole 
amy  as  ^wiell  as  its  leadw  ?  What  has  erery  on^ 
beett  raekoning  Jipon  ?  as  even  sufyposing  that  at 
Moseofw  the  hope  of  peace  had  ^izded  usiaU*  ^it 
w  always  necessary  to  return,  and  uothiDgifaad 
been  prepared,  eve»  for  a  paci&c  journey  home- 
waml!" 

The  greater  number  could  not  aocount  fotthis 
general  mfittuation,  otherwise  than  by  their  own 
carelessness,  and  because  yi  armies,  as  well  ;aA  4n 
despotic  governments,  ii  is  the  office  of.  one  to 
think  for  att ;  in  this  case  that  i^m  was  abnefW- 
garded  as  cesponsiUe,  and  nusfortune,  which,  aiir 
thorizes  distrust,  led  every  <me  to  condemn  him* 
It  had  been  already  remarked,  that  in  this  trapoc- 
tant  fault,  this  forgetfolness,  so  improbable  ia  an 
active  genius  during  so .  long  and  unoccupiedi  a 
residence,  there  was  something  of  that  spirit  of 
eiior,  **  the  &tal  foKnmner  of  the  fiill  of  kingq  I'' 

Napoleon  had  been  at  S^molensk  for  five  days. 
H  was  Imown  that  Ney  had  received  orders  to 
Arrive  there  as  late  as  possible,  and  Eugene.  *^ 
Jialt  for  two  days  at  Ooiikbowtehuia.  f*  Tb^etit 
was  not  the  necessity  of  waiting  ibr  the  army<of 
Italy  whidi  detained  him  I  To  what  than  nvst 
we  iitrilNite  thts' delay,  when. famine,  disease ^lad 
the  wiitar,  and  thjtee  hoetite  armies  were  gsada- 
4iUy  sunromulittgus  f 

•.'  \**  *While  we  faaid  been  penetrating  to  theheart  of 
'the-  Russian  doleisas,  had  not  his  arms  remaiQ.ed 
'odvanoed  and  eodeaded' towards  the  Baldc.^ipd 
tbb  Bteck  8ea?  was  he  likely  to  leave  tbemmo* 
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tkmtees  now^  whan,  kifitead  of  strikkig  bim  noanlai 
bloMTs,  we  had  been  stnidL  onrtekes  i  Wa9*a0t 
the  fiUal  moment  arriTed  wbta  tfaii  Ooioantt  was 
about  to-««rroimd  us  with  Ua  tfanaAeoiag aiiM>? 
CouM  we  imagine  that  we  had  eithep  tied  them 
up,  or  paralysed  them,  by  appoeing  to  them  the 
Austrians  in  the  south,  and  the  Proestans  in  the 
ndrth  ?  Was  it  not  rather  a  method  of  nndering 
the  Poles  and  the  French,  who  wave  mixed  with 
these  dangerous  allies,  entirely  useless  t 

'^  But  without  going  far  in  search  of  causes  of 
uneasiness,  was  the  Emperor  ignorant  of  the  joy 
of  the  Russians,  when  three  mondn  before  1^ 
stopped  to  attack  Smol^isk^  instead  of  mardwBg 
to  the  right  to  Blaia;  where  he  would  have  esit  off 
the  enemy  8  s^rmy  from  a  retreat  upon  tlieur  capi^ 
tal  ?  Now  that  the  war  has  r^umed  back  to>the 
SttBie  spots,  will  the  Russians,  wbtoae  movements 
are  mnch  mora  free  than  ours  were  then,  imitMB 
oar  error  ?  Will  they  keep  in  our  rear  When  they 
can  so  easily  place  themselves  befrae  us,  on  the 
ti«s:  of  our  retfeat  ? 

1 1  ''Is  Napoleim  unwillii^  to  allow  that  Kntusoff^ 
aUtack  may  be  bolder  and  more  skilful  dmn  his 
o»m  had  *been?  •  Are*  the  circumstances  stilltfae 
same  ?  Was  not  every  thing  &vourafaIe  to  the 
Russians  during  th^r  retreat^  and,  on  the  con^ 
trary,  has  not  every  thing  been  unfavourable'  to 
us,  in  our  retreat  I  Will  not  te  cutting  off  Aw- 
gereau  and  his  brigade  upon  that  read*<]fieniihb 
f>yes?    What  busiaeas  b|d  we  in  the  faitaft  ahd 
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tgwydf  ftjnrttagk,  botto  take  a  diip^  of  iMlovi<< 
moBf  mLd^j^tomsi  rapidly  ^Miwavda  f 
^«  ^  But  the  Emperar.no  doubt  iumed  that  by 
datiag  Ins  deapateliea  five  days  fvom  that  city»  he 
twold  gii^  to  his  disorderly  flight  the*  appeara&ce 
of  a-sloW  aad  glorious  retreat !  This  was  the  rea- 
soa  of  his  ordering*  the  destruction  of  the  towers 
whidi  sarronnd  Ssiolensk,  from  the  wish,  as  he 
^Mfteand  it»  of  not  being  again  stopt  short  by  its 
widls!  as  if  there  was  any  idea  of  our  returning 
to  a  plaoe,  which  we  did  not  even  know  whether 
we  should  ever  g^out  of.  • 

•  '<  'WUi  any  oiie  believe  that  he  wished  to. give 
time  to  the  artillerymen  to  shoe  their  horses 
tigaittst  the  ioe  ?  as  if  he  could  expect  any  labour 
inmif  woikmen  emaciated  with  hunger  and  long 
■ttrohest  from  poor :  wretches  who  hardly  found 
theidhvjrlong  enough. to  procure  provisiona  and 
dkeas :  them»  whose  fiHges  were  thrown  away  or 
damaged,  and  who  besides  wanted  the  indispen- 
sidile*  materials  for  a  labour  so  considerable. . 

**  But  perhiqps  he  wished  to  allow  himself  time 
to  driee  on  before  him,  out  of  danger  and  clear  of 
the  ranks,  the  tronblesome  crowd  of  soldiers^  who 
bad  become  useless,  to  rally  tiie  better  6ort»  andr4o 
«e-K>rgamsEe  the  army  ?  as  if  it  were  possiUe  •  to 
camvej»  asy  drders  whatever  to  men  so  soattered 
aboiit,  or  to  rally  them,  without  lodgings;  or  die- 
tribdIiDn  of  proWsiens,  to  Invmsaa}  in  short,  to 
/tkinfeef  re^otgamaatieft  for  corps  of  dyihg  soMiera, 
ldlfoflvlmnp(bad  no  longer  any.  dnng  to  adhere  to, 
and  whom  the  least*  touch  would  dissolve.*" 
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•  Suphy  aititttid  Kapoleoii,  wane  ibm  conireraMiUi* 
of  his  officers;  or  father  their  oeerat  rdhndoilff: 
"for  their  davction  to  him  remaioed'  emtke  fbrtvfOD 
!ifi^hi^  yewi  longer,  in  the  andst  of  the  grtalaat 
oalanttdeB,  and  of  the  general  revolt  of  nations.  ;> 

The  BDftperor»  however,  made  an  effort  vhmh 
was  not  sltogether  fruitless;  namely^  to  nSkf^ 
tindefr  one  commander,  all  that  remahiad  of  Hae 
<mvalry :  of  thirty-seven  thousand  cavalry  vrtnA 
were  present  at  the  passage  of  the  Niemen,  l&eife 
were  now  only  eighteen  hundred  left  on  horse- 
back. He  gave  the  command  of  liiem  to  Latoor- 
MsRibourg ;  whether  from  the  esteem  felt  lor  him, 
•or  irom  fatigue,  no  one  objected  to  it.  i 

As  to  Latoar-Maubourg,  he  received  dife  Aononr 
or  the  charge  without  expressmg  eidier  pieiiaace 
or  regret  He  was  a  diameter  of  peoaliy  stamp; 
always  ready  withoat  fei^Krardness,  ealmiamdiaft- 
tifve,  vemarkaUe  lot  his  extreme  purity  of  monis, 
idmple  and  unostentatious ;  in  other  respeots,  m- 
affected  and  stneere  in  his  relations  with  oihem, 
and  attaching  the  idea  of  glory  only  to  laetirms, 
and  not  to  words*  He  always  maoched  wilU  the 
HMtme  order  and  modemtioQ  in  the  midst  of  die 
moatr  immodttade 'disorder;*  and  yet,  what  ddss 
Honour  to  the  age,  he  attained  to  the  highoat^dil- 
tinctiona  as  quickly  and  aa  rapidly  as  any|who 
could  be  named.  -   '•••;;    idf 

nk  feeble  reH>rgaair4tfkm»  the^distnblitiehli^f 
a  pait  of  the  provisions^  the  pUmdar  of  \fdttL  jKsI, 
the  repose  which'the  fimpeibvsaidhiagisiad  wiHe 
onabled  to  take,  the.deslnictioni^  fdrtiiif  Ihoihr* 
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4iUevy  ud  baggage,  and  finally,  die  ^XfAfHtioa 
of  a  aumber  of  orders,  were  nearly  all  tbe  betteftto 
tirliioh'  wwB  derived  from  tkat  kM  delaji.  In 
tfffkBv  veapectSy  all  the  miafortnnes  bappeoed  wbic^ 
had  been  foreaoen.  A  few  hnndrad  men  wofp 
•only  rallied  for  a  momeat.  The  explosk^n  of-  the 
alines  soaicely  blew  up  the  outside  of  Bomn^  of  (h^ 
^walla,  and  was  only  of  use  on  the  last  day^  m 
-dsi^goot  of  the  town  the  stxagglws  whom. we 
had  been  unable  to  set  in  motion. 

The  soldiers  who  had  totally  lost  heart,  the 
wemoD,  and  several  thousand  sick  and  wounded* 
were  here  abandoned.  This  was  when  Aug^- 
reau's  disaster  near  Elnia  made  it  but  too  evidwt 
that  Kttfaso^  now  beeome  the  pmrsuer,  did  not 
eei^ne  himself  to  the  high  road;  that  he  wns 
■tfttdnng  bom  WiaBma  by  Elnia,  direct  upon 
Karsnoe;  finally,  when  we  ought  to  have  foreaesp 
that  we  should  be  obliged  to  cut  our  wwy  throngh 
ike  Rasaiati  army,  it  was  only  on.  the  I4th  of  No- 
veoiber  that  the  grand  army  (or  rather  thirty^sw 
thousand  troops)  commenced  its  mardk 
•  The  old  and  young  guard  had  not  then  mone 
iban  from  nine  to  ten  thousand  infimtryr  andftwo 
thousand  oavalty ;  Davoust  and  the  fiast  aaqMif 
flbm  eight  to  nine  thoasaad ;  Ney  and  the  tk^ 
dorps,  five  to  six  thousand;  Pkmoe  Eugene  and 
the  army  of  Italy,  five  thousand;  Poniatowski, 
•  eight  hundred;  Junot  and  the  Westphalians, 
aeven  hundred;  Latour-Maubourg and  the  rest  of 
the  cavalry,  fifteen  hundred;  there  might  also  be 
'  about  one  thousand  lig^t  horse«  and  five  himdred 
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disoioQnted  cavdry,  whom  we  bad  sueoeeded  ia 
coUectiiig  togedier. 

'  This  army  had  left  Moaco^  one  hundred  thou- 
sand  Strang ;  in  fiverand-twenty.  days  it  ha4  Men 
rednoed  to  thirty*&iz  thousaad  nmn.  The  .^ur^ 
lery  had  already  lost  4liree  hundrsd  and  $fi|iyi^ 
tbdir  cannout  and  yet  these  feeble  remain^,  wMf^ 
always  divided  into  eight  armies,  whicb  w^|»(fiB^ 
cumbered  with  sixty  thousand  unarmed:  ^tn^ 
glersy  and  a  long,  train  of  cannon  and  baggii|gf|:r 

Whether  it  was  this  incumbrance,  of  #p  ISbi^ 
•men  and  carriages,  or  a  mistaken  sense  €^>(|itofM 
rity,  which  led  the  Emperor  to  cmler  «  dv^'fiifrr 
teriral  between  the  departure  of  eacb  jnajn^al^jjs 
uncertain ;  m»st  probably  it  was  the  lattQ^j^u^ 
that  as  it  may»  he,  Eugene,  Davousl,.  aQ4.rS(lii 
only  quitted  Smolensk  in  succeswon;  :fN#y  §gm 
not  to  leave  it  till  the  16th  or  17th«  £(%l»p4i^r- 
ders  to  make  the  artillery  saw  the  t(na9499%^ 
the  cannon  left  behind,  and  bfiry  them;  t04<y^t|Hgi| 
the  ammunition,  to  drive  all  the  stragglerf.ts^gjpjfli 
him«  and  to  blow  up  the  towers  which  wnx^mijilA 
the  city.  -         .  :;  finis 

Kntusoff,  meanwhile,  was  vaiting^  fixe  }l/hBtA 
some  leagues  distance*  from,  t^ienceb  vi4  IlfilQftti 
11^  to  cut  in  pieces  sueoesiqiv^y  thqs^.  aeqiJiapiH 
of  corps  thus  extended  and  parq^l)ed  o^^v  \jf  owl 

» I-'     .'  5:i?in^'  rJ 
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'  *1t  was  cm  the  I4th  of  November,  about  five  in 
tM-momiog,  that  the  itn|>erial  column  at  last 
jilted  Smolensk.  Its  march  was  stitt  firm,  but 
gtoottiy  ilnd  sitent  as  night,  and  mute  and  dis* 
ctffoured  as  the  aspect  of  the  country  through 
Whibh  it  was  advancing. 

This  silence  was  only  interrupted  by  the  crack- 
hig  <>f  the  whips  applied  to  the  poor  horses,  and 
by^  dhdrt  and  violent  imprecations  when  they  met 
#llh  ravines ;  and  when  upon  these  i6y  decliyi- 
tibs,  men,  horses,  and  artillery  were  rolling  in  ob- 
M^rity,  one  ovfcr  the  other.  The  first  day  they 
tttvanced  five  leagues.  The  artillery  of  the  guard 
took  twenty-two  hours  to  get  ovfer  that  ground. 

'^Nevertheless,  this  first  column  arrived,  without 
dtty  gfreat'loss  of  men,  at  Korythinia,  which  Junot 
llttd  passed  with  his  Westphalian  corps,  how' 
i^Aced  to  seven  hundred  men.  A  vanguard 
ittil  'jMshed  on  as  far  as  Krasfaoe.  The'  wounded 
and  disbanded  men  were  on  the  point  of  reachiii^ 
lilady.  Korylftinia  is  five  leagues  from  Smolentik ; 
IfiWftftoE  five  leagues  i^om  Korythinia ;  liady  fbtir 
IdHgwttfrom  Krasnoe.  The  Boristhenes  flows  at 
two  leaghes  oh  the  right  of  the  high  road'fVom 
Korythinia  to  Krasnoe. 

Near  Korgrthinia  another  road,  that  from  Elnia 
to  Krasnoe,  runs  close  to  the  great  road.  That 
very  day  Kutusoff  advanced  upon  that  road  with 
ninety  thousand  men,'  which  completely  covered 
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it ;  his  march  was  parallel  witli  that  of  Napoleon,' 
whom  he  aoon  outstripped;  on  the  cross-^road^ 
he  sent  forward  several  vanguards  to  intercept 
our  retreat* 

One  of  these,  said  to  be  commanded  by  Oster- 
mann,  made  its  appearance  at  KoryUnnia  at  Ae^ 
flwne  time  with  Napoleon^  and  was  driven  bac^.  • 

A  second,  consisting  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
and  commanded  by  Miloradowitch,  took  a  positimi 
tjhree  leagues  in  advance  of  us,  towaids  Mfflino 
and  Nikoulina,  behind  a  ravine  whioh  skirts  the 
left  side  of  the  great  road ;  and  there,  lying  in 
ambush  on  theflank  of  our  vetrent,  it  awaited  our 
passage. 

At  the  same  time  a  third  reached  Krasnse, 
which  it  surprised  during  the  night,  but  was  driven 
out  by  Sebastiani,  who  had  just  arrived  there. 

Finally,  a.fourth,  pushed  still  mote  in  advance,, 
got  between  Krasnoe  and  Liady,  and  cimied  oiR 
nipon  the  high  road,  several  generals  and  other 
ottcers  who  were  maralnng  singly. 

Katusofl^  at  the  same  time,  with  the  bulk  of  Ins^ 
amy,  advanced,  and  took  a  positi<Hi  in  the  i«ar 
of  these  vanguards,  and  within  reach  of  di^m  aHj 
and  felicitated  himself  cm  the  success  of  his  9»- 
nGravr«,  which  would  have  inevitably  failed,  .ow- 
ing to  his  tardiness,  had  it  not  been  for  ouf  want 
of  foresight ;  for  this  was  a  contest  of  eiwm,  ij| 
which  ours  being  the  greatest,  we  could  have>na' 
thought  of  escajung  total  destruction.    Hawing 
made  these  dispositions,  the  Russian  commander  > 
must  have  believed  that  the  French  army  was  e**  ^ 
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tirelytiii  lii»  poPMm;  hM  tliif  belitjf  i8wedi:usi« 
Kmlmoff  was  wanting  to  himself  at  tlie  momenit  t& 
Msjtimi;  his  old  age  executed  only  half  and  badly* 
the  plans  which  it  had  combined  wisely. 

During  the  time  that  all  dieM  masses  were  ar- 
iailging  themselves  roimd  Napoleon^  he  remained 
penfeetly  tranquil  in  a  miserable  hut,  the  only  cm^ 
left  standing  in  Kcnrythinia,  appa^ratly  quite  «n- 
owsdous  of  all  these  movements  of  troops,  arttl- 
lery,  and  cayahry,  which  were  surroundkig  him  in 
M  dif ections ;  at  least  he  sent  no  orders  to  Ibe 
liiree  corps  which  had  halted  at  Smolensk  to  ex* 
peditn  their  march,  and  he  himaelf  waited  far  day-* 
light  to  proceed. 

Hie  column  was  advancing  without  precaation, 
preceded  by  a  crowd  of  stragglers,  all  eager  to 
reach  Ktaiaoc,  when  at  two  leagues  from  tfanik 
pIaoe»  a  row  of  Cossacks,  placed  from  the  heights 
on  our  left  all  across  the  great  road,  appeared  be- 
fbiethem*  Seized  with  astonishment,  these  strag*- 
glers  halted ;  they  had  lo(Aed  for  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  at  first  were  inclined  to  believe  that  le- 
lentless  fete  had  traced  upon  the  snow  between 
tlitm  and  Europe,  that  long,  black,  and  motionr 
Isfia  line  as  the  fatal  term  assigned  to  their  hopes* 

Some  of  them,  stupified  and  rendered  insen- 
siUe  by  the  misery  of  their  situation,  with  their 
eyes  mentally  fixed  on  home,  and  pursuing  mecha* 
nieally  and  obstinately  that  direction,  would 
listen  to  no  warning,  and  were  about  to  sur- 
render; the  others  coUected  together,  and  on 
both  aides  there  was  a  pause,  in  order  to  con* 
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sider  eaeh  othery  force.    Several  officers,  wlMi^ 
then  came  up,  put  these  dbbanded  aoldiers  in 
aome  degree  of  order;  seven  or  eight  riflemeiu 
whom  they  aent  forward,  were  sufficient  to  bieak 
through  that  threatening  curtain. 

The  French  were  smiling  at  the  audacity  of  this 
idle  demonstration,  when  all  at  once,  £rom  the 
heights  on  their  left,  an  enemy's  battery  began 
firing.  Its  bullets  crossed  the  road ;  at  the  same 
time  thirty  squadnnis  showed  themselves  <m  the 
same  side,  threatening  the  Westphalian  corps 
which  Was  advancing,  the  commander  oi  which 
was  so  confased,  that  he  made  no  disposition  to 
meet  their  attack. 

.  A  wounded  officer,  unknown  to  these  Germans, 
and  who  was  there  by  mere  chance»  called  out  to 
Uiem  with  an  indignant  voice,  and  immediately 
assumed  their  command.  The  men  obeyed  him 
as  they  would  their  own  leader.  In  this  case  of 
pressing  danger  the  differences  of  convention  dis* 
appeared.  The  man  really  superior  having  shown 
himself,  acted  as  a  rallying  point  to  the  crowd, 
who  grouped  themselves  around  him,  while  the 
general^in*chief  remained  mute  and  confounded, 
receiving  with  docility  the  impulse  the  other  had 
given,  and  acknowledging  his  superiority,  which, 
after  the  danger  was  over,  he  disputed,  but  of 
which  he  did  not,  as  too  often  happens,  seek  to 
revenge  himself. 

This  wounded  officer  was  .Excelmans !  In  this 
action  he.  was  every  thing,  general,  officer,  sol- 
dier, even  an  artilleryman,  for  he  actually  laid 
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hold  of  a  cannon^^  that  had  been  abandoned,  loaded 
and  pointed  it,  and  made  it  once  more  be  of  use 
against  our  enemies.  As  to  the  commander  of  the 
Westpbalians,  after  this  campaign,  his  premature 
and  melancholy  end  makes  us  presume  that  exces- 
sive fatigue  and  the  consequences  of  some  severe 
wounds  had  already  affected  him  mortally. 

On  seeing  this  leading  column  marching  in 
such  good  order,  the  enemy  confined  itself  to 
attacking  it  with  their  bullets,  which  it  de* 
spised,  and  soon  left  behind  it.  When  it  came 
to  the  turn  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  old  guard  to 
pass  through  this  fire,  they  closed  their  ranks 
around  Napoleon  like  a  moveable  fortress,  proud 
of  having  to  protect  him.  Their  band  of  music 
expressed  this  pride.  When  the  danger  was  great- 
est, they  played  the  well-known  air,  *'  Oil  peut-an 
itremewv  qtiau  sein  de  safamilkr  (Where  can 
we  be  happier  than  in  the  bosom  of  our  family !) 
But  the  Emperor,  whom  nothing  escaped,  stopped 
them  with  an  exclamation,  ''  Rather  play,  VeiUms 
^au  salut  de  V Empire  P'  (Let  us  watch  for  the 
safety  of  the  empire !)  words  much  better  suited 
to  his  pre*occupation,  and  to  the  general  si- 
tuation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  enemy's  fire  becoming 
troublesome,  he  gave  orders  to  silence  it^  and  in 
two  hours  after  he  reached  Krasnoe.  The  sight 
of  Sebastiani,  and  of  the  first  grenadiers  who  pre- 
ceded him,  had  been  sufficient  to  drive  away  the 
enemy's  infantry.  Napoleon  entered  in  a  state  of 
great  anxiety,  from  not  knowing  what  corps  had 
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been  attacking  him,  and  his  cavalry  being  too 
weak  to  enable  them  to  get  him  information,  out 
of  reach  of  the  high*  roa(L  He  left  Mortier  and 
the  young  guard  a  league  behind  him,  in  this  way 
fetching  out  frmn  too  great  a  distance  a  hand  too 
feeble  to  assist  his  army,  and  determined  to  wait 
ibr  it.  'it 

The  passage  of  his  column  had  not  beeti  saiM- 
giiinary,  but  it  could  not  conquer  the  gro«uid'  sb 
it  did  the  enemy;  the  road  was  hilly;  ^&^»f 
eminence  cannon  were  obliged  to  be  leftb^hld 
without  being  spiked,  and  baggage,  which;  i»m 
plundered  before  it  wefs  abandoned.  The  Rus^ 
Bians  fVom  their  heights  saw  the  whole  in(|srior 
bf  the  army,  its  weaknesses,  its  defonrntSes^  itl^ 
most  shameful  parts :  in  short,  all  that  is  generalljr 
concealed  with  the  greatest  care.  -^ 

Notwithstanding,  it  appeared  as  if  Milorai^ 
witch,  from  his  elevated  position,  was  satisfied 
with  merely  insulting  the  passage  of  the  Sfaipe- 
ror,  and  of  that  old  guard  which  had  bMn'4& 
long  the  terror  of  Europe.  He  did  nut  d^re^fd 
gather  up  its  fragments  until  it  had  pasfted^Otf^ 
but  then  he  became  bold,  coneenttMe^  his  fftrocU, 
and  descending  fi^om  the  heights^  took  up'O^stMAl; 
position  with  twenty  thousand  men,  <^itCr  ai^nWb 
the  hAgh  road;  by  this  movement  he  ste^ttfllfiA 
Eugene,  Davoustr  and  Ney  tv6m  tte  &ffpfe»W, 
and  closed  the  road  to  Europe^  against  thmtiittis 
leaders.  f:  ?':.«i  r^b-^s. 
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Whjij&  he  waft  making  these  pFeparations,  £«^ 
gene  mm  using  all  bis  efforts  at  sinoleapk  tq  collect 
his  scattered  troops ;  with  great  difficulty  he  .t^r^ 
tjbeoi'ffom  'the  plunder  of  the  magazines^  and.  he 
4id<«ot  Ajjcoeed  in  rallying  eight  thousand  m^ 
Mirtil  late  on  the  15th  of  November.  H^  iwa^ 
bblj^ed'ta  pfomiae.  tbexn  supplies  of  provisions^ 
tiid  to.sbaw  tbew  the  road  to  Lithuania,  in  or4v 
to.  induce  them  to  renew  their  march «•  Ji^igjb^ 
compelled  him  to  halt  at  three  leagues  distan^iB 
irom  SiAolensk;  the  half  of  his  soldj/^rs^'thi^ 
ali^ady  left  their  ranks.  Next  moriung  he  conir 
tinned  his  march^  wkh  all  that  the  cpld  of  th^ 
ivght  and  of  death  had  not  fastened  rpuo4  their 

^ .  Tht  nois^  of  the  cannon  which  they  b$^d  bC)aiF4 
.thedajjT  before  had  ceased ;  the  royal  column  waft 
.ndi^aocing  wiith  difficulty,  adding  its  owi^  fi(f^- 
,m6niUt«^t|iom  whioh  itenqoimtered.'  A%  its  bi^> 
tbe  viceroy ,aiMi  tha. chief  of  bis  staff,  bmf^4Jl^ 
vthirar  Qwp  ipelan^holy.  reflections,  gave  the  r^in^ 
4»  their  h^rs^s.  Insensibly  ^hey  left  their  ili^p 
Htftbind^^ffi'  witjbout  being  sensible  of  its. .  f^r  jl^ 
.fO«4  wM  st<«wed  with  stn^glers  a.nd  q^epm^y^- 
^pg*.  at  tfa^r  pleasure^  the  ideat  oi  keeping  ^botRiin 
order  had  been  abandoned. 

In  this  way  they  advanced  to  within  two 
leagues  of  Krasnoe,  but  then  a  singuh^r  move* 
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ment  which  was  passing  before  them  attracted 
their  absent  looks.  Several  of  the  disbanded 
soldiers  had  suddenly  halted ;  those  who  followed 
as  they  came  .up,  formed  a  group  with  them ; 
others  who  had  advanced  farther  fell  back  upon 
the  first;  they  crowded  together;  i  mass  was 
soon  formed.  The  viceroy  surprised,  then  looked 
about  him ;  he  perceived  that  he  had  got  the  start 
of  the  main  body  of  his  army  by  an  hour's  march ; 
that  he  had  about  him  only  fifteen  hundred  men 
of  all  ranks,  of  all  nations,  without  organization, 
without  leaders,  without  order,  without  arms 
ready  or  fit  for  an  engagement^  and  that  he  v^as 
summoned  to  surrender. 

This  summons  was  answered  by  a  general  cry 
of  indignation !  But  the  Russian  flag  of  truce,  who 
-presented  himself  singly,  insisted :  -  ^  Napoleon 
and  his  guard,"  said  he  to  them,  ^^  have  been 
beaten ;  you  are  surrounded  by  twenty  thousand 
Russians :  you  have  no  means  of  safety  but  in 
-accepting  honourable  conditions,  and  these  Milo- 
radbwitch  proposes  to  you." 
'  At  these  words,  Guyon,  one  of  the  generals 
whose  soldiers  were  either  all  dead  or  dispersed, 
rushed  from  the  crowd,  and  with  a  loud  voice 
called  out,  '^  Return  immediately  to  whence  you 
came,  and  tell  him  who  sent  you,  that  if  he  has 
twenty  thousand  men,  we  have  eighty  thousand  T 
The  Russian,  confounded,  immediately  retired. 

All  this  happened  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  in 
^a  moment  after  the  hills  on  the  left  of  the  road  were 
spouting  out  lightning  and  whirlwinds^  of  smoke ; 
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9lH>w0rs  of  shells  and  grape-shot  swept  the  high 
road,  and  threatening  advancing  columns  showed 
their  bayonets. 

The  viceroy  hei itated  for  a  moment ;  it  grieved 
him  to  leave  that  unfortunate  troop>  but  at  last, 
leaving  his  chief  of  the  staff  with  them,  he  returned: 
back  to  bis  divisions,  in  order  to  bring  them  for- 
ward to  the  combat,  to  make  them  get  beyond  the 
obstacle  before  it  became  insurqaiountable,  or  to 
perish ;  for  with  the  pride  derived  from  a  crown 
and  so  many  victories,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  he  could  ever  admit  the  thought  of  sur-; 
render. 

Meanwhile,  Guilleminot  summoned  about  him 
the  officers  who,  in  this  .crowd,  had  miogled  with 
the  soldiers.  Several  generals^  coldpelsi  and  a 
grea,t  number  of  officers  immediately  started  fordi 
and  surrounded  him ;  they  concerted  together,  and 
accepting  him  for  their  leader,  they  distributed 
into  platoons  all  the  men  who  bad  hitherto  formed 
but  one  mass,  and  whom  in  that  state  they  faa4 
found  it  impossible  to  excite.  ^ 

This  organization  was  made  under  a  sharp  fire< 
Sever^  superior  officers  went  and  placed  them-^ 
selves  proudly  in  the  ranks,  and  became  once 
more  common  soldiers.  From  a  different  species 
of  pride,  some  marines  of  the  guard  insisted  on 
being  commanded  by  one  of  their  own  officers^ 
while  each  of  the  other  platoons  was  commanded 
by  a  general.  Hitherto  the  Emperor  himself  had 
been  their  colonel ;  tkow  they  were  on  the  point 
of  perishing,  they  maintained  th^^ir  privilege,  which 
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nothing  could  make  them  forget,  and  whi^fa  wals 
respected  accordingly. 

These  brave  men,  in  thid  order,  proceeded  <»* 
their  march  to  Krasnoe;  and  they  had  already 
got  beyond  the  batteries  of  Miloradowitch,  when 
the  latter,  rushing  vrith  his  columns  upon'  theif^^ 
flanks,  hemmed  them  in  so  closely,  as  to  comp^ ' 
them  to  turn  about,  and  seek  a  positidh  iti-  "Whi^bK ' 
they  could  defend  themselves.    To  the  et^rnil' 
glory  of  these  warriors  it  should  be 'told;  that 
these 'fifteen  hundred  French  and  Italians,  one 'to 
ten,  with  nothing  m  their  fav6ur  but  a  deteHhiii'^' 
cotintenance  and  very  few  fire-arms  in  a  state' 
fit  for  use,  kept  their  enemies  at  a  respectful  dis;  * 
tance  upwards  of  an  hour. 

But  as  there  was  still  no  appearance  of  the 
viceroy  and  the  rest  of  his  divisions,  a  longer  re-' 
sistance  was  evidently  impossible.  They  were' 
again  arid  again  summoned  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
During  these  short  pauses  they  heard  the  cannon 
rolling  at  a  distance  in  their  front  and  in  their 
rear.  Thus,  therefore,  "  the  whole  amiy  was 
attacked  at  once,  and  from  Smolensk  to-Kr^- 
no6  it  was  but  one  engagement !  If  we  wanted* 
aksi^tance,  there  could  be  none  expected  by  wjit^* 
itig  for  it;  we  must  go  and  look  for  it;  btft  btti 
Which  side?  At  Krasnoe  it  was  impossible;  ^ 
were  too  far  from  it ;  there  was  every  reasciiti  WN^-^ 
lieve  that  our  troops  were  beaten  there.  It  wbild 
besides  become  matter  of  necessity  fot  us't<^'ii6t^ 
trieat ;  and  we  were  too  near  the  Russians  itedeY 
jliloradowitch,  who  were  calling  to- \is  froth' thdlf 
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tznkB  tQ  lay  down  our  arms^  to  venture  to  turn 
our  backs  upon  them.     It  would  therefore  be 
a  much  better  plan,  as  our  faces  were  now  turned 
towards  Smolensk,  and  as  Prince  Eugene  was, 
on  that  side,  to  form  ourselves  into  one  compact 
mas9«  keep  all  its  movements  well  connected »  and . 
rushing  headlong,  to  re-enter  Russia  by  cutting, 
our  way  through  these  Russians,  and  reyoin  the . 
viceroy;  then  to  return  together,  to  overthrpyif. 
Miloradowitch,  and  at  last  reach  Krasnoe."  . 

To  this  proposition  of  their  leader,  there  was  a. 
l^ud  and  unanimous  cry  of  assent.    Instantly  t^» 
column  formed  into  a  mass,  and  rushed  into  tibe, 
midst  of  ten  thousand  hostile  mulcts  and  cannoni,^| 
The  Russians,  at  first  seized  with  astonisbiAent,, 
opened  their  ranks  and  allowed  this  hapdful  of 
warriors,  almost  disarmed,  to  advance  into  the. 
middle  of  them.    Then,  when  they  comprehended, 
their  purpose,  either  from  pity  or  admiration,,  tlie 
enemy's  battalions,  which  lined  both  sides  of  the^ 
road,  called  out  to  our  men  to  halt ;  they  entreated. 
and  conjured  them  to  surrender;  but  the  only 
answer  they  received  was  a  more  determined 
march,  a  stem  silence,  and  the  point  of  the  bayo: 
net    The  whole  of  the  enemy  s  fire  was  then 
{nouied  upon  them  at  once,  at  the  distance  of  9. 
fpw  yards,  and  the  half  of  this  heroic  eolunm  was 
stretched  wounded  or  lifeless  on  the  ground. 

The  remainder  proceeded  without  a  single  man| 
quitting  the  body  of  his  troop,  which  no  Russianj 
was  bold  enough  to  venture  near.  Few  of  thesp. 
unfortunate  men  again  saw  the  viceroy  and  theji 
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fidvuocing  divisions.  Then  only  tbey  separated} 
they  ran  and  threw  themselves  into  these  feeble 
ranks,  which  were  opened  to  receive  and  protect 
them. 

For  more  than  an  hour  the  Russian  cannon  had 
beei)  thinning  them.  While  one  half  of  their  forces 
had  pursued  Guilleminot  and  compelled  him  to 
retreat,  Miloradowitch,  with  the  other  half,  had 
stopped  Prince  Eugene.  His  right  rested  on  a 
wood  which  was  protected  by  heights  entirely 
covered  with  cannon ;  his  left  touched  the  great 
road^  but  more  in  the  rear.  This  disposition  dic« 
tated  that  of  Eugeue.  The  royal  column,  by  de* 
grees,  as  it  came  up,  deployed  on  the  right  of  the 
road,  its  right  more  forward  than  its  left.  The 
viceroy  thus  placed  obliquely  between  him  and 
the  enemy  the  great  road,  the  possession  of  which 
was  the  subject  of  contest.  Each  of  the  two  ar* 
mies  occupied  it  by  its  left. 

The  Russians,  placed  in  a  position  so  offensive^ 
kept  entirely  on  the  defensive ;  their  bullets  alone 
attacked  Eugene.  A  cannonade  was  kept  up  on 
bpth  sides,  on  theirs  most  destructive,  on  ours  al- 
most totally  ineffective.  Tired  out  with  this  firings 
Eugene  formed  his  resolution ;  he  called  the  14th 
French  division,  drew  it  up  on  the  left  of  the  great 
road,  pointed  out  to  it  the  woody  height  on  which 
the  enemy  rested,  and  which  formed  his  principal 
strength ;  that  was  the  decisive  point,  the  centre 
of  the  action,  and  to  make  the  rest  fall,  that  iqiust 
be  carried.  He  did  not  expect  it  would;  but 
that  effort  would  draw  the   attention  aod  th9 
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strength  of  the.  enemy  on  that  sicLe>  UiQ  rig^ht.of 
the  great  road  would  remain  free>  and  he  wouJ^ 
endeavour  to  take  proper  adviuitage  of  it.    . 

Three  hundred  soldiers^  formed  into  ibxe» 
troops^  were  all  that  could  be  found  willing  to 
mount  to  this  assault.  These  devoted  men  ad«- 
vanced  resolutely  against  hostile  thousands  in  a 
formidable  position.  A  battery  of  the  Italian 
guard  advanced  to  protect  them,  but  the  Russian 
batteries  immediately  demolished  it,  and  their  cat 
valry  took  possession  of  if. 

In  spite  of  the  grape*shot  which  was  mowing 
them  rapidly  down,  the  three  hundred  French 
kept  moving  on,  and  they  had  actually  reached 
the  enemy's  position,  when  suddenly  from  two 
sides  of  the  wood  two  masses  of  cavalry  rushed 
forth,  bore  down  upon,  overwhelmed  and  massa- 
cred them.  Not  one  escaped;  and  with  them 
perished  all  remains  of  discipline  and  courage  in 
their  division. 

It  was  then  that  General  Guilleminot  again 
made  his  appearance.  That  in  a  position  to  cri« 
tical.  Prince  Eugene,  with  four  thousand  enfeebled 
troops,  the  remnant  of  forty-two  thousand  and 
upwards,  should  not  have  despaired,  that  he 
should  still  have  exhibited  a  bold  countenance, 
niay  be  conceived,  from  the  known  character  of 
that  commander ;  but  that  the  sight  of  our  dis* 
aster  and  the  ardour  of  victory  should  not  have 
urged  the  Russians  to  more  than  indecisive  efforts^ 
and  that  they  should  have  allowed  the  night  to 
put  an  end  to  the  battle,  is  with  us,  to  this  day> 
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•  \ 


mttter  *of  €oihptete  astonii^meiitf  Victory  wa3 
6o  new  to  them,  that  even  when  they  held  it  in 
their  hinds,  they  knew  not  how  to  profit  by  ^ ; 
they  delayed  its  completion  until  the  next  day. 

'  The  viceroy  saw  that  the  greater  part  <of  l^ 
Russians,  attracted  by  his  demonstrations,  had> 
cc^ected  on  th6  left  of  the  road,  and  he  o|>iy 
waited  nntil  nighty  the  sure  aHy  of  the  weafceslari 
had  chained  all  their  movementa»  '  Thenifrwa^'* 
that  leaving  his  fires  burning  on  thaii  4ide,'|Q  de^i 
ceive  the  enemy,  he  quitted  it,  and  OMriihing  €0-*i 
tinety  acroM  the  fields,  he  turned;  andi  silently  got 
beyond  the  left  of  Miloradowitcb's  positioii«  wbil0} 
that  general,  too  certain  of  his  victsry,  was  dreain- 
ing  of  the  glory  of  receivingi  next  momitilr,  tb9/ 
sword  of  the  son  of  Napoleon. 

In  the  midst  of  this  perilous  march,  there  was 
an  awAil  moment.  At  the  most  critical  instant, 
when  these  soldiers,  the  survivors  of  so  many 
battles,  were  stealing  along  the  side  of  the  Rus- 
sian army,  holding  their  breath  and  the  noise  of 
their  steps ;  when  their  all  depended  on  a  look 
or  a  cry  of  alarm ;  the  moon  all  at  once  coming 
out  of  a  thiok  cloud  appeared  to  light  their  moTe- 
mentfi^  At  the  same  moment  a  RuMian  sen^mel 
cnUed  oat  to  them  to  halt,  and  denianded  wJbQ* 
they  were  ?  They  gave  themselves  up  for  'Iqs;  I 
but  Klieky,  a  Pole,  ran  up  to  this  Russiafi^  and 
speaking  to  him  in  his  own  language^  said  tohinir 
with  the  greatest  composure,  in  a  low  tcMiaQi^ 
voice;  **  Be  silent^  fellow  I  don't  you  see  that  we^ 
belong  to  the  corps  of  Ouwarof,  add  that  we  iffft 
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going  on  si  secret  expedition?"  The  Russlmi,  oat* 
witted,  held  his  tongue. 

Bat  the  Cossacks  were  galloping  up  every  mo^ 
ment  to  (he  flanks  of  the  column,  as  if  to  recon-^ 
ncjtre  it,  and  then  returned  to  the  body  of  their 
ti^oop.  Their  squadrons  advanced  several  times 
as 'if  they  Were  about  to  charge;  but  they  did  no 
mbroi  either  from  doubt  as  to  what  they  saw,  for 
they  iMere  still  deceived,  cor  from  prudence,  as  it 
fre^eatly  baked,  and  presented  a  determined 
front  to  them* 

At  last,  after  two  hours  most  anxious  mandb» 
they  again  reached  the  high  road,  and  the  viceroy^ 
was  actually  in  Krasnoe  on  the  17th  of  November^ 
when  Mik>iadowiteh,  descending  from  his  heigbts 
in  order  to  seize  him,  found  the  field  of  battle  oc^ 
cupied  only  by  a  few  stragglers,'  whom  no  effiirt 
could  induce  the  night  before  to  quit  their  fives. 
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Thb  Emperor  oii  his  side  had  waited  ior^the 
viceroy  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  day. 
The  noise  of  bis  engagement  had  irritated  bite. 
A*  effort  to  break  through  the  enemy,  in  order  Uk 
jbin  him,  had  been  inefiisctually  attempted ;  and 
when  night  came  on  without  his  making  hia  wph 
pearsfnce,  the  uneasiness  of  his  adopted  father  was 
at  the  height.  ^*  Eugene  and  the  army  of  Itoly^ 
and  this  long  dtny  of  baflSed  expecti^ion^  had  they 
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then  teitBintted  together?"  Only  one  hope  ie*» 
mained  to  Napoleon;  and. that  was^  that  the  vk^e* 
roy>  driven  hack  towards  Smolensk,  had  there 
joined  DaToust  and  Ney,  and  that  tiie  foUowmg 
day  they  would,  with  united  forces^  attempt  a  de* 
cisive  effi>rt. 

In  his  vixiety,  the  Emperor  assembled  the 
marshals  who  remained  with  him.  These  were 
Berthier>  Besai^res,  Mortier,  and  Lefebvre ;  these 
were  saved ;  they  had  cleared  the  obstacle ;  they 
had  only  to  continue  their  retreat  through  lathu* 
ania,  which  was  open  to  them ;-  but  would  they 
abandon  their  companions  in  the  midst  of  the 
Russian  army?  No;  certainly;  and  they  deter* 
mined  once  more  to  ^dter  Russia,  either  to  deU«> 
ver,  or  to  perish  with  them. 

When  this  resoluticm  was  taken^  Napoleon 
coolly  prepared  the  dispositions  to  carry  it  int^ 
elBfect.  He  was  not  at  all  shaken  by  the  great 
movements  which  the  enemy  were  evidently 
making  around  him.  He  saw  that  KutusolBf  ¥ras 
advancing  in  order  to  surround  and  take  him 
prisoner  in  Krasnoe.  The  very  night  before,  he 
had  learned  that  Ojarowski,  with  a  van-guard  of 
.Russian  infantry,  had  got  beyond  him,  and  takoi 
a  position  at  Maliewo,  in  a  village  in  the  rear  of 
his  left.  Irritated,  instead  of  depressed,  by  mis- 
fortune, he  called  his  aide-de-camp,  Rapp,  and 
exclaimed,  ''that  he  must  set  out  immediatdy» 
and  proceed  during  the  night  and  the  darkness  to 
,i^tack  that  body  of  infantry  with  the  bayonet; 
that  Ihi^.wQs  the  first  time  of  its  exhibiting  sp 
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much  audadty,  and  ^at  hk  was  deteikiined  to 
make  it  repent  it,  in  such  a  way>  that  it  sfaouldf 
never  again  dare  te  approach  so  near  to  his  head^^ 
quarters.''  Then  instaiitly  recalling  him,  he  con- 
tinued, '^  But,  no  I  let  Roguet  and  his  division  go 
isJone!  As  for  thee,  remain  where  thou  art,  T 
don't  wish  thee  to  be  killed  here,  I  i^all  baVe  oc- 
easion  for  thee  at  Dantzick." 
.  Rkpp,  while  he  was  carrying  this  order  to  Ro- 
guet, could  not  help  feeling  astonished,  that  his 
leader,  surrounded  by  eighty  thousand  enemies, 
whom  he  was  going  to  attack  next  day  with  nine 
thousand,  should  have  so  little  doubt  about  *4iis 
safety,  as  to  be  thinking  of  what  he  should  have 
to  do  at  Dantzic,  a  city  from  which  he  was  sepa^ 
rated  by  the  winter,  two  other  hostile  armies,  fa-^ 
ikrine,  and  a  hundred  and  eighty  leagues. 

The  nocturnal  attack  on  Chirkowa  and  Ma-i 
fiewo  was  successful.  Roguet  formed  his  idea  of 
the  enemy's  position  by  the  direction  of  their, 
fires ;  they  occupied  two  villages,  connected  by  a 
causeway,  which  was  defended  by  a  ravine.  He 
disposed  his  troop  into  three  columns  of  attack ; 
(hose  on  tife  right  and  left  were  to  advance  si- 
lently, as  close  as  possible  to  (he  enemy ;  then  at 
tile  signal  to  charge,  which  he  himself  would  give 
them  from  the  centre,  they  were  to  rush  intothe 
midst  of  the  enemy  without  firing  a  shot,  and 
making  use  only  of  their  bayonets. 

Immediately  the  two  wings  of  the  young  guard 
commenced  the  action.  While  the  Russians, 
taken  by  surprise,  and  not  knowing  on  which  side 
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fight  to  their  left,  Rpguet,  widi  hki  orittinii,  nifthed 
•oddeiily  upon  their  centre  and  into  the  miditof 
their  camp,  into  which  he  entered  pell-mell  wilh 
them.  Thoft  divided  a&d  thrown  intor  m>tdaBigti, 
(hey-  had  barely  time  to  throw  the  beat  part  #f 
their  great  and  small  arms  into  a  neighJ^iiag 
lake,  and  to  set  fire  to  their  te^ts^*  the  flames 
arising  from  which,  instead  of  saving  them,  only 
gave  li^t  to  their  destnictiiHi.    •  «    ^-^  ^-    /  4u:' 

This  c^eck  stopped  the  movevait  of  the  ilm- 
sian  army  for  four-and-tw«ity  hout«,..pirt  it  m 
the  Smperor  s  power  to  remain  at  KrasnoS;  anl 
enabled  Et^pene  to  rejoin  him  daring  the  fblteur* 
ing  night.  He  was  received  by  Napcrieim  wJA 
the  greatest  joy ;  but  the  Emperor  s  uneasiness 
respecting  Davoust  and  Ney  became  shwtly  after 
proportionably  greater. 

'  Around  us  the  camp  of  the  Russians  presented 
a*  f  pectacle  sirnibr  to  what  it  had  done  at  Vaa- 
kowo,  Malo^Jaroslawetz,  and  Wiazma:  .Every 
evenings  dose  to  the  generaFs  tent^  the  ceUcsiOf 
the  Russian  saints,  surrounded  by  ay  impMniie 
number  of  wax  tapecs,  were  eKpesedjtothej&dora- 
4ioQ  of  the^  soldiers.  While  each  of  thqfae^  was^  ac- 
cocding  to  custom,  giving  proofs  oC  his  deiaotion 
by  an  endless  repetition  of  cressings  and  ^dsnai- 
flecstions,  the  priests  were  addressjog  them^with 
fanatical  exhortations,  which  would  appear  bar- 
barous and  absurd  to  every  ei^ilined  natien. .    ^^ 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  great  power  .of  sueh 
means,  of  the  number  of  the  Russians,  and  of  our 
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WMkMMi,  KutuMff,  mba  was  ^lAy  Bt  two  toaguM' 
dtfttance  from.Miloradowitdi*  while  thelatt^ was 
beating  Prinoe  Eugene»  lemaiiied  immoyeabl^* 
During  the  following  night,  Beningsen>  urged  oa 

.]»y  the  ardent  Wilson,  /  i&  vain  attempted  u>  aai-^ 

tmate  .the  old  Russian.  Elevating  the  fiwHs  ^f 
Us  .age  into  virtues,  he  applied  the  names  of  wis^ 

-dom»,  humamty,  and  prudence,  to  his  diktorineas 

^and  strange  civoumspection ;  he  was  resolved  to 
finish  as  he  had  begun.  For  if  we  may  be  tU- 
kywed  to  oompare  small  things  with  greats  his 
ffeaown  had  been  eatablished  oa  a  principle  di< 

:rectly  contrary  to  that  o£  Napoleon,  fortune  hw* 
iiig  made  the  one,  and  the  other  having /Created 
hift  fortune. 
>'He  made  a  boast  of  *'  adTancmg  09ily  by:  short 

r  marches ;  of  allowing  his  -soldiers,  to  rest  eraay 
third  day;  he  would  blush,  and  halt  mmiediiiteiy, 
if  they  wanted  bread  or  spirits  for.  a  single  moT 
jnent."  Then,  with  great  self«*gxatulation,  he  pce- 
tended  that  **  all  the  way  irom  Wisama,  he  had 
been  escorting  the  French  army  as  his  prisoners ; 
chaatiaing  them  wheneyer  they  wished  to  halt^:or 
ateihe  out  of  the  iiigfa  road ;  that  it  was  useless 
to  nm- any. risks  with  captives;  that  the  Cossacks, 

'  a  van^guard,  and  an  army  of  artillery,  were  ^piite 
aaficKot  to  fini(rii'them,  and  make  them  pass  sue- 
-OBBsively  under  the  yoke ;  mid  that  in  this  plan, 
ke  wasca^irably  seconded  by  Napdeon  himj^lf. 
Why  should  be  seek  to  furckase  of  Fortune  what 
she  waa  se  geneopously  giving  him  I    Was  not  the 
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term  of  Napoleon*s  destiny  already  irrevocaWp 
marked  ?  it  was  ia  the  marshes  of  the  Bererina  that 
this  meteor  would  be  extinguished,  this  colossus 
bverllirowii,  in  the  midst  of  Wittgenstein,  Tchitcha- 
kof,  and  himself,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  assem- 
bled Russian  armies.  As  for  himself,  he  would 
have  the  glory  of  delivering  him  up  to  them, 
enfeebled,  disarmed,  and  dying ;  and  to  him  that 
^lory  was  sufficient." 

To  this  discourse  the  English  officer,  still  more 
active  and  eager,  replied  only  by  entteating  the 
field-marshal  "to  leave  his  head-quarters  only 
for  a  few  momients,  and  advance  upon  the  heights; 
there  he  would  see  that  the  last  moment  of  Napo- 
leon was  already  come.  Would  he  allow  him 
even  to  get  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Russia  proper, 
which  loudly  called  for  the  sacrifice  of  this  great 
victim  ?  Nothing  remained  but  to  strike ;  let  him 
only  give  the  order,  one  charge  would  be  sufficient, 
Imd  in  two  hours  the  face  of  Europe  would  be 
entirely  changed ! " 

'  Then,  gradually  getting  warmer  at  the  coolness 
'with  which  Kutusoff  listened  to  him,  Wilson,  for 
the  third  time,  threatened  him  with  the  general 
indignation.  '*  Already,  in  his  army,  at  the  sight 
of  the  straggling,  mutilated,  and  dying  column, 
which  was  about  to  escape  from  him,  he  might  hear 
the  Cossacks  exclaiming,  what  a  shame  it  was  to 
allow  these  skeletons  to  escape  in  this  manner  out 
of  their  tomb!**  But  Kutusoff,  whom  old  age, 
that  misfortune  without  hope,  renderekl  indtfl^ 
rent,  became  angry  at  the  attempts  made  to  rouse'  * 
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him,  and  by  a.  abort  and  violent  answer,  shut  the 
indignant  Englidiinan's  niouth. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  report  of  a  spy  had  re- 
presented to  him  Krashoe  as  filled  with  an  enor* 
mous  mass  of  the  imperial  guard,  and  that  the  old 
marshal  was  airaid  of  compromising  his  reputa- 
tion by  attacking  it.  But  the  sight  of  our.dis'- 
tress  emboldened  Beningsen ;  this  chief  of  the 
staff  prevailed  upon  Strogonof,  Gallitzin,  and  Mi- 
loradowitcb,  with  a  force  of  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand Russians,  and  one  hundred  pieces  of  can- 
non, to  venture  to  attack  at  daylight,  in  spite  of 
Kutusoff,  fourteen  thousand  famished,  enfeebled, 
and  half-firozen  French  and  Italians. 

This  was  a  danger,  the  imminence  of  vrhich 
Napoleon  fully  comprehended.  He  might  esce^ 
from  it;  daylight  had  not  yet  appeared.  He 
was  at  liberty  to  avoid  this  fatal  engagement ;  to 
gain  Orcha  and  Borizof  by  rapid  marches  along 
with  Eugene  and  his  guard ;  there  he  could  rally 
hia  forces  with  thirty  thousand  French  under  Vic- 
tor and  Oudin6t,  with  Dombrowski,  with  Regnier^ 
with  Schwartzenberg,  and  with  all  his  dep6ts,  and 
he  might  again,  the  following  y;ear,  make  his 
apf>eatance  as  formidable  as  ever. 

On  the  17th,  before  daylight,  he  issued  his 
orders,  armed  himself,  and  going  out  .on.  fcM>t, 
at  the  head  of  his  old  guard,  began  his  march. 
But  it  was  not  towards  Poland,  his  ally,  that .  it 
was  directed,  nor  towards  France,,  where  he 
would,  be  still  received  as  the  head  of  a  rising 
dynasty,  and  the  Emperor  of  the  West.    Hi& 
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words  OQ  taking  up  JuB.swotd  da'  tkis  ^nongOM^ 
were  ''I  have  suffioientLy acted  Uieempww;  it  ia 
tiaie  tiat  :I  ihoald  baeome.^  geoond."  He 
turned  back  iato  the  midst  of  eighty  thoaaan^ 
eneouea,  pkingel  into  the  thickest  ef  diem,  in 
order  to  dhtw  all  their  efibrta  against  himaeli^  to 
make  a  ditenion  in  fitvour  of  Davoiist  and  Ney^taikl 
to  tear  them  firom  a  eoimtry>  the  gates  of  wkiak 
had  been  closed  upon  them. 
*  Daylight  St  last  appeared,  exhibitiag  oa  one 
side  Uie  Russiaii  battalions  and  batteries,  wUeh 
on  three  sides,  in  front,  on  our  rights  and  in  our 
rear,  bounded  the  horizon,  and  on  the  other.  Napo- 
leon with  his  six  thousand  guesds  advancing  w^ 
a  firm  step,  and  proceeding  to  take  his  place  in 
the.  middle  of  that  terrible  circle.  At  die  same 
time  Mortter,.a  fisw  yards  in  front  of  his  Empe- 
ror, displayed  ia  the  face  of  the  whole. RasBimi 
army,'  the  five  thousand  men  which  still  mramed 
to  him.  f  , 

-  Their  object  was  to  defiBnd  the  right  flank  of 
die  great  road  from  Krasnoeto  the  gneat:  mvine 
in  the  direction  of  Stacbowa.  A  battalion  of  ehmi^ 
.jeitr^  of  the^  old  guard,  fosmed.  in  a  squaielike  a 
fortress,  was  planted  close  to. the  high  ]x>ad,  and 
noted  as  a  support  to  the  left  wing  of  oar  yoang 
soldien.  On  liieir  rights  in  the  snowy  plains  wioeh 
sunoundediKxasnpe,  the  nemains  ef.the.  cavaliy 
of  the  guard,  a. fcMr. cannon,  and  the  four  hundsad 
cavalry  .of  Latour^aubourg  (as,  sinceithey  left 
Smotensk^tke  cold  had  killed  <Hr  diq^eraed  fi>or^ 
teen  handsed  of  then^  occupied  the.|dace  ofAe 
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tmttalibiift  atid  batteries  whieh.  the  French  army 
no  longer  possessed.  .  . 

*  The  artillery  of  the  Duke  of  Treviso  was  reih*^ 
forced  by  a  battery  commanded  by  Drouot ;  one 
of  those  men  who  are  endowed  with  the  whole 
strength  of  yirtu^,  who  think  that  duty  embraces 
every  thiug,  and  are  capable  of  making  the  noblest 
sacr^ces  simply  and  without  the  least  effort. 

Glaparede  remained  at  Krasnoe,  where,  with  a 
few  soldiers,  he  protected  the  wounded,  the  bag-» 
gage,  and  the  retreat.  Prince  Eugene  continued 
his  retreat  towards  Liady.  His  engagement  of 
the  preceding  day  and  his  night  march,  had  en* 
tirely  broken  up  his  corps;  liis  divisions  only  re^ 
tained  sniScient  upity  to  drag  themselves  along, 
and  to  perish,  but  not  to  fight.  ^ 

Meantime  Roguet  bad  .been  recalled  to  the  field 
of  battle  from  Maliewd.  The  enemy  kept  pushing 
columns  across  that  village,  and  was  extending 
more  and'  more  beyond  our  right  in  order  to  sort 
round  ns.  The  battle  then  commenced.  But 
what  kind  of  battle  ?  The  Emperor  had  here  no 
sadden  illumination  io  trust  to,  no  flashes  of  mo- 
mentaty  inspiration,  none  of  these  great,  strokes 
so  nnfin^eseen  firom  their  boldness,  which  ravish 
fortune,  extort  a  victory,  and  by  which  he  had  so 
often  disconcerted)  stunned,  and  crushed  his  one* 
mies.  ^AU  thdr  movements  were  now  finee,  all 
aun  endiained,  and  this  genius  of  attadk:  was  re^ 
dueed  to  defend  himself. 

Here  therefore  it  became  perfectly  evident 
that  renown  iis  not  a  vain  shadow,  diat  she  is  real 
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stradgth,  and  doubly  powerful  by  the  inflextUe 
pride  which  she  imparts  to  her  fieivourites,  and  the 
timid  precautions  which  she  suggests  to  them  who 
venture  to  attack  her.  The  Russians  had  only  to 
march  forward  without  manoeuvring,  even  vnthout 
firing :  their  mass  was  sufficient,  they  might  have 
crushed  Napoleon  and  his  feeble  troop :  but  they 
did  not  dare  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  him. 
They  were  awed  by  the  presence  of  the  conqueror 
of  Egypt  and  of  Europe.  The  Pyramids,  Maren* 
go,  Austerlitz,  Friedland,  an  army  of  victories, 
seemed  to  rise  between  him  and  the  whole  of  the 
Russians.  We  might  almost  fancy  that,  in  the 
eyes  of  that  submissive  and  superstitious  people, 
a  renown  so  extraordinary  appeared  like  some 
thing  supernatural ;  that  they  regarded  it  as  be- 
yond their  reach ;  that  they  believed  they  could 
only  attack  and  demolish  it  from  a  distance ;  and 
in  short,  that  against  that  old  guard,  that  living 
fortress,  that  column  of  granite,  as  it  had  been 
styled  .by  its  leader,  human  efforts  were  impotent, 
and  that  cannon  alone  could  demolish  it. 

These  made  wide  and  deep  breaches  in  the 
ranks  of  Roguet  and  the  young  guard,  but  they 
killed  without  vanquishing.  These  young  sol- 
diers, one  half  of  whom  had  never  before  been  in 
an  engagement,  received  the  shock  of  death  dur* 
ing  three  hours  without  retreating  one  step,  with- 
out making  a  single  movement  to  escape  it,  and 
without  being  able  to  return  it,  their  artillery 
having  been  broken,  and  the  Russians  keeping 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  musketry. 
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*  But  erery  instant  strengthened  the  enemy  and 
weakened  Napoleon.  The  noise  of  the  cannon  as 
well  as  Claparede  apprized  him,  that  in  the .  rear 
oir  Krasnoe  and  his  army,  Beningsen  was  proceed- 
ing to  take  possession  of  the  road  to  Liady,  and 
cut  off  his  retreat.  The  east,  the  west,  and  the 
south  were  sparkling  with  the  enemy's  fires ;  one 
side  only  remained  open,  that  of  the  north  and 
the  Dnieper,  towards  an  eminence,  at  the  foot  of 
which  were  the  high  road  and  the  Emperor.  We 
fancied  we  saw  the  enemy  covering  this  eminence 
with  his  cannon :  in  that  situation  they  were  just 
o?er  Napoleon's  head,  and  might  have  crushed 
him  at  a  few  yards'  distance.  He  was  apprized 
of  his  danger,  cast  his  eyes  for  an  instant  upon  it, 
and  uttered  merely  these  words,  "  Very  well,  let 
a  battalion  of  my  chasseurs  take  possession  of  it !" 
Immediately  afterwards,  without  paying  farther 
attention  to  it,  his  whole  looks  and  attention  re- 
verted to  the  perilous  situation  of  Mortier. 
'  Then  at  last  Davoust  made  his  appearance, 
forcing  his  way  through  a  swarm  of  Cossacks, 
whom  he  drove  away  by  a  precipitate  march.  At 
the  sight  of  Krasnoe,  this  marshal's  troops  dis* 
banded  themselves,  and  ran  across  the  fields  to 
get  beyond  the  right  of  the  enemy's  line,  in  the 
rear  of  which  they  had  come  up*  Davoust  and 
his  generals  could  only  rally  them  at  Krasnoe. 

The  first  corps  was  thus  preserved,  but  we 
learned  at  the  same  time,  that  our  rear*guard 
could  no  longer  defend  itself  at  KraanoS ;  that 
Ney  was  probably  still  at  Smolensk,  and  that 
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we  must   give  up  waiting  for  hiitt  any  Irager. 
Napoleon,  however,  still  hesitated ;  h^  could  not 
determine  on  making  this  great  sacrifice. 
-   But  at  last,  as  all  were  likely,  to.  |)ferish,  his 
resolution  was  fixed*    He  c^led  Morfieri  and 
squeezing  his  hand  sorrowftilly;  told  hifij,  '^  that 
he  had  not  a  moment  to  lose ;  that  the  eiiemy 
were  overwhelming  him  in  all  directiotia;  ihtt 
Kutusoff  might  already   reach  Liady,  peHiaps 
Orcha,  and  the  Itot  winding  of  the  Boristheiies 
before  him ;  that  he  would  therefore  proceed  thi- 
ther rapidly  with  his  old  guard,  in  order  to  odciipy 
that  passage.    Davoust  wduld  reliere  M<$rtier; 
but  both  of  them  must  endtevour  to  hold  out  in 
Krasnoe  until  night,  after  which  they  wml  coihe 
and  rejoin  him.'"    Then  with  his  heart  ftilt  of  Ney's 
misfortune,  and  of  despair  at  abandoning  him,  he 
withdrew  slowly  firom  the  field  of  battte,  trtversed 
Krasnoe,  where  he  again  halted,  and  then  deaxed 
his  way  to  Liady.  -  !    /  ^ 

,  Mortier  was  anxious  to  obey,  but'  at:  that  mo- 
ment the  Dutch  troops  of  the  guard: Had  hmt, 
along  with  a  third  part  of  ^  their  numbei^  's^n  i^ 
portant  post  which  diey  were  defending^,  which 
the  ebAny  immediately  after  cdvered  y&ih  his 
artillery^  Roguet,  feeling  the  destructive  Reflects 
of  its  fire,  flincied  he  was  able  to  faxlangilish^t 
A  regim^it  which  he  sent  against' tiie  Riisaiai^bal^ 
tery  was  wpnlsed;  a  second  (the  .ist  of  the 
t;ofti^etir^)  got  into  die.middle  of  the  Bussiaiw^  and 
stood  finn  agairist  two  charges  of  tiidr  oaidfary^ 
It  continued  to-  advance^  torn  td  {iieosaby^  tfaci^ 
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gnpe-di6t»  when  a.  third  ohsrge  oyerwhelmed  it. 
Fifty  soldiera  and  de ven  Aficers  were  all  of  it  that 
Boguet  was  able  to  preserve. 

That  general  had  lost  the  half  of  his  men*  It 
was  now  fewo  o'clock,  and  his  unshaken  fortitude 
still  kept  .the.3^Kuuai8  in  astonishnient,  wten  at 
kst,  emboldened  by .  the  Emperor's  departure, 
they  began  to  press  upon  himisia  i^seLy,  tfafit  the 
j^ouQg  guard  was  nearly .  hepuned  in,  ^md  Tery 
soon  in  a  situation  in  which  it  could  neither  faidd 
out,  VBok  retrtet. 

'.  Fortonately,  somephitoons  whidbi  Davousthad 
laUied',  sod  the  appearance  of  another  troop  of  his 
toagglers,  attracted  the  enemy's  etf ntion*  Mbr- 
tier  availed  himsdtf  of  it.  He.  gave  ciders  to  the 
three  thousand  men  he  had  still  roniainihg  to  re-i 
treat  slowly  in  &e  &de  of  ihfiir  :fifty  thousand 
tosmaes.  '^  IXo  you  hear,  soldiers}''  cried  GSunral 
Laborde,  ^'the  marshal  orders  ordiniofy  timbl 
Onfinary  time,  soldiers  J''  And  this,  brave  and 
aafbrtunate  trocqi,  dragging  widi  them  some  of 
tiieir  wounded,  under  a  shower  of  balls  and  grape*^ 
shot^  retired  as  slowly  from  this  field  of  oarnage,  as 
thisy  would  have  done  from  a  field  of  mahoduvre. 
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As  soon  as  Mcnrtier  had  succeeded  in  placing 
Kiasnoe  between  him  and  Beningsen,  he  vras  in 
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safety.  The .  commimioaiion  between ..  thftt  tomm 
and  Liady  was  oi^y  interrupted  by  the  fitt  of  die 
enemy's  batteries,  wiiich  flanked  the  left  side  of 
the  great  road.  Colbert  and  Lafanir-Maid>oiiTg 
k^t  them  in  check  upon  their  heights.  In  the 
course  of  this  march  a  most  singular  acoident 
occurred.  A  howitzer  shell  entered  the  body  of  a 
horse,  burst  there,  and  blew  him  to  pieces  without 
wounding  his  rider,  who  fell  upon  his  legs,  and 
went  on. 

The  Emperor,  meanwhile,  halted  at  Liady,  fow 
leagues  from  the  field  of  battle.  When  night  came 
oni  he  learned  that  Mortier,  who  he  thoi^t  was 
in  his  rear,  had  got  before  him.  Melancholy  attd 
uneasy,  he  sent  for  him,  and  with  an  agitated  voice, 
said  to  him,  ^'  that  he  had  certainly  fought  ^orir 
oosly,  and  sufiered  greatly.  But  why  had  he 
placed  his  Emperor  between  him  and  the.  enemy  ! 
why  had  he  exposed  himself  to  be  cutoff?*' 

The. marshal  had  got  the  start  of  Napoleon 
without  being  awai«  of  it.  He  exclaimed,  ''that 
he  had  at  first  left  Davoust  in  Krasnoe,  again  en^ 
deayouriug  to  rally  his  troops,  and  that  he  him* 
self  had  halted,;  not  far  from  that :  but  that  the 
first  corps,  having  been  driveli  back  upon  him, 
had  obliged  him  to  retrograde.  That  besides^ 
Kutusoff  did  not  follow  up  his  victory  with  vigour, 
and  appeared  to  hang  upon  our  flank  with  all  hia 
army  with  no  other  view  thaa  to  feast  his  e^ 
with  our  distress,  and  gather  up  our  firagmoits;'' 

Next  day  the  march  was  coi^mued  with  htA^ 
tation.    The  impatient  stragglers  tf^  t|#r  J^ad; 
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and  all  oftbeoi  got  the  start  of  Napoleon;  he  was 
<Hi  fi>ot»  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  walking  with 
diffienlty  and  repugnance,  and  halting  every  quar* 
ter  of  an  hour,  as  if  unwilling  to  tear  himself  from 
tiiat  old  Russia^  whose  frontier  he  was  then  pass- 
ing* and  in  which  he  had  left  his  unfortunate  comr 
panions  in  arins. 

In  the  evening  he  reached  Dombrowna,  a 
I  wooden  town,  with  a  population  like  liady ;  a 
novel  sight  for  an  army,  which  had  for  tiiree 
months  seen  nothing  but  ruins.  We  had  at  last 
emerged  from  old  Russia  and  hw  deserts  of  snow 
and  ashes,  and  entered  into  a  frigidly  and  inha* 
bited  country,  whose  language  we  understood. 
The  weather  just  then  became  milder,  a  thaw  had 
begun,  and  we  received  some  provisions. 

Thns  the  winter,  the  enemy,  solitude,  and  with 
some  fJBimine  and  bivouacs,  all  ceased  at  oioce; 
but  it  was  too  late*  The  Emperor  saw  that  his 
army  was  destroyed ;  every  moment  the  name  of 
If  ey  escaped  from  his  lips,  with  exclamations  of 
grief*  That  mgbt  particularly  he  was  heard  groan* 
ing  and  exclaiming,  **  That  the  misery  of  his  poor 
soldiers  cut  him  to  the  heart,  and  yet  diat  he  could 
not  succour  them  without  fixing  himself  in  some 
|rfaee :  but  where  was  it  possible  for  him  to  i:est^ 
withoittt  ammunition,  provisions,  or  artillery  ?  He 
was  no  longer  strong  enough  to  halt;  he  must 
re^eh  Minsk  as  quickly  as  possible." 

He  bad  hardly  spoken  the  words,  when  a  Polish 
officer  aifived  with  the  news,  that  Minsk  itself* 
bis  ma9izine»  his  retreat,  bis  only  hope,  had  just 
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MteB  into  tke  haadtf  of  tlie  Ruflgons,  Tcfaitehabrf 
hwing  eateMd  itoii  tiie  16tli.  Napoleoiw  atin^ 
Wtt9  m«teaiid' over  powered  at  this  Itat  fatoir; 
biiC^immi^tely  afterwaids,  detmti^  luattolf  m 
pro{)pf<ioii  to  hit  dflttgear,  he  ecx>lly  replied,  "  V«y 
ymmt  j«i«  htve  now  nothing  to  do»  but  to  cktfopf^ 
selves  a  passage  with  our  baycmets*" 

S«t  ifi  Older  to  readi  this  sew  enemy,  hpIk^ 
had:  escaped  ftom  SchwartMiiberg,  or  whooi 
Sehwartzenberg  had  perhaps  allowed  to  pass^^fer 
we^  kfiew  nothing  of  ibe  oironmstaiMieSy)  and  to 
escape  from  Kntmoff  and  Wittgenstein,  we  nrnst 
cross  the  Berezina  at  Borizof.  With  that  view 
Napoleon  (on  the  10th  of  November,  from  Dmb- 
browna)  sent  orders  to  Dombro^^ki  to  gite  ap  aU 
idea  of  fighting  Hoertel,  and  proceed  with  all 
haste  to  occupy  that  passage.  He  wrate  to  the 
Duke  of  Reggio,  to  inarch  rapidly  to  the  attM 
pointy  and  to  hasten  to  recover  Minsk ;  the  Duke 
ef  Bellano  would  cover  his  taiaixiih.  After  glvhi^ 
these  40fders»  his  agitation  was  appeased,  aftd.his 
mind,  worn  oat  with  suffering,  sunk  into  de« 
pfesiston. 

'  It  wa»  still  far  from  daylight,  when  a  singuhff 
noise  drew  him  out  of  his  lethargy.  Some  say 
that  shots  were  at  first  heard,  which  had  4MeB 
fired^b^  our  own  people,  in  order  to  dtaw  out  of 
the  houses  such  as  had  tdkett  shelter  in  them,  that 
they  might  take  their  places ;  othws  assert^'tttat 
Ikim  ^-disorderly  practi<^e,  toe  common  m  oar 
bivouacs,  of  vociferathig  to  each  other,  the  name 
^{i  jf^mtsimni,  vt  grenadier,  being  suddteiyi  odled 
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«ttt  loudly  in  the  midflt  of  a  profoimd  siledce,  was 
mbtaken  for  the  alert  cry  of  aux  arm€$y  which 
aimouDced  a  surprise  by  the  enemy. 
•  Whatever  might  be  the  cause,  evtry  one  imme^ 
diatdy  saw,  or  ianeied  he  saw,  the  Gossaeks,-  and 
i  gnat  noise  of  warand  of  alarm  surrounded  Na* 
poleon.  Without  •  disturbing  himself,  he  said^  to 
Rapp,  '.''QotjEuid  sbe^  it  is  no  doubt  some  rasea^ 
Cossacks,  detetmined  to  disturb,  our  rebt  T  But 
itbedame  very  soon  a  complete  .tumult  of.  men 
running  tofigfator'to  fle^and  who,  meeting  in  the 
datk,  mistook  each  other  for  enemies*.  !  :  . 
,  Napokon  lor  a  moment  imagined  that  a  serious 
attack  had  been  made^  As  an  eooabanked  stream 
of  wflter  ran  through  the  town,  he  inquired  if  the 
remaining  artillisry  had  been  placed  behind  that 
nuvine,  and  being  infimned  ti^t  the  precaution 
had  been  neglected,  he  himself  immediately  ran  to 
the  bridge,  and  caused  his  cannon,  to-be  hairiiBd 
6yet  to  the  other  side. 

He  i&en  returned  to  his  old  guard,  and  stopping 
in  front  of  each  batfsHon:  '«  Grtuiadiers  T  said  he 
to  them,  ''  we  lore  retreating  without  being. oon« 
qiaered  by  the  enemy,  let  us  not  be  vanquished  b^ 
odrseLves !  Set  an  example  to-  the  to'my !  Seteral 
of  you  have  already  deserted'  their  ea^bM^  and 
eren  thrown:  away  ^leir  arsais.-  - 1  have  noi  wish  to 
have  recourse,  to  military :  laws  to  puta.aioiip 
to  Ijhift  disorder,  but  appeal. entirely  to  yourselves^! 
Do  justice  among  yourselvesw  To  your  own 
hauNunl  commit  the  suppQtt.of  your  disci|ditie  T 
..  Xhe  olhac  trocqps  he  huttngmed  is^  a.similii 
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Style.  Tbes6  few  words  were  quite  sufficient 
to  the  old  grenadiers,  who  probably  had  no  oc* 
casion  for  them*  The  others  received  them  with 
acclamation,  but  an  hour  afterwards,  when  the 
inarch  was  resumed,  they  were  quite  forgotten; 
As  to  his  rear^guard,  throwing  the  greatest  part  of 
the  blame  of  this  hot  alarm  upon  it,  he  sent 'an 
angry  message  to  Davoust  on  die  subject. 

At  Orcha  we  found  rather  an  abundant  supply 
of  provisions,  a  bridge  equipage  of  sixty  boats, 
with  all  its  appurtenances,  which  were  entirely 
burnt,  and  thirty *six  pieces  of  cannon,  with  their 
horses,  which  were  distributed  between  Davoust, 
Eugene,  and  Latour-Maubourg. 

Here  for  the  first  time  we  again  met  with  the 
officers  and  gendarmes,  who  had  been  sent  for  the 
purpose  of  stopping  on  the  two  bridges  of  the 
Dnieper  the  crowd  of  stragglers,  and  making  them 
rejoin  their  columns.  But  those  eagles,  which 
formerly  promised  every  thing,  were  now  looked 
upon  as  of  fatal  omen,  and  deserted  accordingly. 

Disorder  was  already:  regularly  organized,  and 
had  enlisted  in  its  ranks  men  who  showed  their 
ability  in  its  service.  When  an  immense  crowd 
had  been  collected,  these  wretches  called  out  "  the 
Cossacks !"  with  a  view  to  quicken  the  march  of 
those  who  preceded  them  and  to  increase  the  tu- 
mult. Tliey  then  took  advantage  of  it,  to  carry  off 
the  provisions  and  cloaks  of  those  whom  they  had 
thrown  off  their  guard. 

The  gendarmes,  who  again  saw  this  army  for 
liie  first  time  since  its  disaster,  were  astonished 
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at  the  sighl  of  such  misery,  terrified  iX  thegreat 
confusion,  and  became  discouraged.  This  friendljf 
frontier  was  entered  tumultuously ;  it  would  have 
been  given  up  to  pillage,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
guard,  and  a  few  hundred  men  who  remained 
with  Prince  Eugene. 

Napoleon  entered  Orcha.with  six  thousand 
guards,  the  remains  of  thirty-five  thousand  1  £u« 
gene,  with  eighteen  hundred  soldiers,  the  remains 
of  forty-two  thousand !  Davoust,  with  four  thou- 
sand, the  remains  of  seventy  thousand ! 

This  marshal  had  lost  every  thing,  was  actually 
without  linen,  and  emaciated  with  hunger.  He 
seized  upon  a  loaf  which  was  offered  him  by  one 
of  his  comrades,  and  voraciously  devoured  iU  ,  A 
handkerchief  was  given  him  to  wipe  his  ikce» 
which  was  covered  with  rime.  H^  exclaimed. 
''  that  none  but  men  of  iron  constitutions  could 
support  such  trials,  that  it  was  physically  impos- 
sible to  resist  tbem;  that  theite  were  limits  to 
human  strength,  the  utmost  of  which  had  been  ex* 
ceeded." 

He  it  was  who  at  first  supported  the  retreat  as 
fiauras  Wiazma.  He  was  still,  according  to  his  cus- 
tom, halting  at  all  the  defiles,  and  reodaining  there 
the  very  last,  sending  every  one  to  his  ranks,  jand 
constantly  struggling  with  the  disorder.  He 
urged  his  soldiers  to  insult  and  strip  of  their  booty 
such  of  their  comrades  as  threw  away  their  arms ; 
the  only  means  of  retaining  the  first  and  punishing 
the  last.  Nevertheless,  his  methodical  and  sevene 
genius,  so  much  out  of  its  element  ia  that  scepft 
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Hit  umtrefsil  aonnisioiw  has  becb  accused  of  being 
too  mu€h  ibtimidated  at  it 
'  Tbe  Emperor  made  frmtlest  sttempu  to  check 
diifi  diMomagement.  Whi^  alone,  he  ww  heani 
eompasBioMtmg  the  mfiexiDgs  of  his  soldiers;  bat 
in  their  presence,  even  upon  that  point,,  he  wished 
id  appear  inieinble.  He  issued  a  pfodamation, 
^*  ordering  every  one  to  retOTn  to  their  xanks ; .  if 
they  did  not,  he  would  strip  the  officers  of  .their 
grades,  and  pot  the  solders  to  death/' 

A  threat  like  this  produced  neither  good  nw 
bad  impression  upon  men  who  had  become  insen- 
sible, or  were  red^cdd  to  despair,  fleeing  not. from 
danger,  but  from>  sufifering,  and  less  apprfdiensixa 
of  the  death  with  which  Uiey  were  threatened  than 
of  the  U/e  that  was  offered  to  them. 
.  Bat  Ni^oleon's  ^sonfidence  increased  with  bie 
perils  in  his^  eyes,  and  in  the  midst  of  these; de- 
serta  of  mud  and  ice,  this  handful  of  men  was  still 
the  grand-army^i  and  himself  the  conquo-or  of 
jBurope  1  and  there  was  no  infatuation  inthis  fin»t 
ness ;  we  were  certain  of  it«  when,  in  this  very 
town,  we  saw  him  burning  with  his  ow»  hands 
every  thing^belongmg  to  him,  which  might  serve  as 
trophieifi^  to  the  enemy,  in  the  event  of  his  ftlL 

There  also  were  unfortunately  consumed  alt 
the  papws^  which  he  had  collected  in  order  to 
write  the  history  of  his  life^  for  such  was  his  int 
tention- when  he  set  out  for  tins  fatal  war.  He 
had  then  determined  to  halt  as*  a  thieatening'Con* 
queror  <m  the  borders  of  the  Diina  and  ;the  Bosiiif 
theaes>  to  wbidihe  now  returned  a»a  dis«iine4 
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ft^ptive*.'  .At  that  thhe  he  «lgarded  ihe'epumi  of 
mx  winter  months,  which  be  would. have. ben 
detained  on  these  rivers,  as  his  greatest>  enemy; 
and  to  overcome  it,  this  seooad  C»sar  intended 
there  to  have  dictated  his  Commentaries. 
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Every  thing,  however,  was  now  changed ;  two 
hostile  a^rmies  were'  cutting  off-  his  retreat.  The 
question  to  decide  was,  through  which  of  them  he 
ihust  attempt  to  force  his  way :  and  as  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  Lithuanian  forests  into  which  hit 
was  about  to  penetrate,  he  summoned  such  of  his 
officers  as  had  passed  through  them  in  order  to 
reach  him. 

The  Emperor  began  by  tellmg  them,  that ''  Too 
much  familiarity  with  great  victories  was  fire- 
quently  tiie  precursor  of  great  disasters,  but  tibat 
recrimination  was  now  out  of  the  question.*'  He 
then  mentioned  lihe  capture  of  Minsk,  and  after 
admitting  the  skilfulness  of  Kutusoff 's  persevering 
manceuvres  on  his  right  flank,  declared  **  that  he 
meant  to  abandon  lus  line  of  operations  on  the 
Minsk,  unite  with  the  Dukes  of  Belltino  and 
Reggio,  cut  his  way  throughWittgenstein's  army, 
and  regain  Wilna  by  turning  the  sources  of  the 
Berezina»"^ 

Jomini  combated  this  plan.  That  Swiss  general 
described  the  position  of  Wittgenstein  as  a  teries 
ef  long -defiles,  in  which  his  resist^ce-mightbe 
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either  obstinate  or  flexible,  but  in  either  wajrf^pf-t 
ficiently  long  to  consununate  o)ir  destruction,  He 
added,  that  in  this  season,  and  in  such  a  state  of 
disorder,  a  chai^  of  route  would  compleht  thff 
destruction  of  the  army ;  that  it  would  lose  itself 
in  the  cross-roads  of  these  barren  and  [nai^li|| 
forests ;  he  maintained  that  the  high  Tpad  lOlpne 
could  keep  it  in  any  degree  of  union.  Boiizot 
and  its  bridge  over  the  Berezina,  were  still  ^'g^^X 
and  it  would  be  sufficient  to  reach  it.  „  _^ 

He  then  stated  that  he  knew  of  a  road  tp.f^,^ 
right  of  that  town,  constructed  on  wooden  bridgps, 
and  passing  across  the  marshes  of  Lithuani^ 
This  was  the  only  road,  by  his  account,  by  ^^'^ 
the  army  could  reach  Wilna  by  Zembin  and  Mar 
lodeczno,  leaving  Minsk  on  the  left,  its.rot^ 
a  day's  journey  longer,  its  fifty  broken  bn<jlge9 
rendering  a  passage  impracticable,  and  Tchtt- 
chakof  in  possession  of.  it.  In  tl^is  manner  w^. 
should  pass  between  the  two  }ioBtiIe,  armi^. 
avoiding  them  both.  . .      d 

The  Emperor  was  staggered ;,  bu;t  ashiao^diei 
rerolted  at  the  appearance  of  avoiding  an, engage- 
ment, and  h^  was  anxious  t< 
ure  from  Russia  by  a  victor; 
podde,  of  the  engineers.  A 
he  called  out  to  him,  "  Whi 
by  Zembin,  or  go  and  beat  ^ 
liantzy  ?"  and  knowing  that 
^m!  the  latter  position,  lie 
approachable?  ,   ,  .         j 

^Bi^  ^ply  was,  t^t  Wi^^^stein  occupi^  a 
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height  which  entirely  commaikled  that  miry 
coQDtiy;  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  t6 
tack  about,  within  his  sight  and  within  his  reach» 
by  following  the  windings  and  turnings  of  the 
road,  in  order  to  ascend  to  the  Russian  camp ; 
that  thus  our  column  of  attack  would  bd  long  ex- 
posed to  their  fire,  first  its  left  and  then  its  right 
ftuik ;  that  this  position  was  therefore  unap- 
proachable in  firont,  and  that  to  turn  it,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  retrograde  towards  Witepsk,  and 
take  too  long  a  circuit. 

Disappcnnted  in  this  last  hope  of  glory.  Nape* 
leon  then  decided  for  Borizof.  He  ordered 
General  BM6  to  proceed  Mrith  eight  companies  of 
sappers  and  pohtonniers,  to  secure  the  passage  of 
the  Berezina,  and  General  Jomini  to  act  as  bis 
guide.  But  he  said  at  the  same  time,  **  diat  it 
was  cruel  to  retreat  without  fighting,  to"  have  the 
appearance  of  fl^t.  If  he  bad  any  magazine,  any 
.point  of  support,  which  would  allow  him  to  halt, 
be  would  still  prove  to  Europe  that  he  always 
knew  how  to  fight  and  to  cionquer." 

All  these  illusions  were  now  destroyed.  Alt 
Smolensk,  where  he  arrived  first,  and  from  which 
he  was  tbe  first  to  depart,  he  had  rather  been 
informed  of,  than  witnessed  his  diisaster.  «At 
Krasnoe,  where  our  miseries  had'  successively 
been  unrolled  before  his  eyes,  the  peril  bad  dis^ 
tracted  h»  attention ;  but  at  Orcha  he  could  con- 
template, at  once  and  leisurely,  the  full  extent  of 
bis  misfortunes. 

At  Smolensk,  diirty-six  thousand  combatants, 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  caonoa*  the  aritiy'^est^  and 
the  hope  of  life  Mid  breathing  ait  liberty  on  the 
otfier  side  of  Uie  Berezina,  stiU  remained ;  hene» 
there  were  scarcely  ten  thousand  soldiers^  a]iDo«t 
without  .clothing  or  sboesr  entangled,  anidst  a 
crowd  of  djiing  mtu^  with  a  &w  eaMioat,!  aad.>a 
pillaged  armyrchest.  " 

la  five  dagn,  every  evil  had  been  aggravatedi; 
destmction  find  disorganization  had  made  fnghtM 
progress ;  Minsk  had  been  taken;  Ha  had  mm 
longer  to  look  for  rest  and  abundance  oa  dM other 
side  of  the  Berezina,  but  fresh  contests  with  a 
new  enemy<.  Finally,  the:  defection  o£  Austria 
from  his  aUiance.aeemeditd.  be. dedaned^  and  pep- 
haps  it  was.  a^signal  gisen  ta  all  Europe. 

Napoleon  was  even  uncsertain  whether  he  shonld 
reach.  Borizof  in  timb  to  taaeet'  the  new. -pent 
whidi  Schwajctzenbergs  hesitation*  aeaned  to 
have  propaxad  for  him.  We  have  seen  -that  a 
third  Russianarmy,  diat^of!Wit^;enstein^meDaQ0dt 
on  his  righl^  the  interval  whioh  separated^  1m 
from  that  town;  that  he  .had  serH/.theiDukaiof 
Belluno  agakidt  him*,  and  had  Mdaosd  that  maiadial 
to  rjetrievoithe  oppoTttinHy.he.had  ]itat0a;th£fftsl 
of  November^  aikd  tt>  ^sume  the  /aftnsjive.         'i 

In.  obedience  to  these  oiders,.on  the*  I4l3b^ 
November,  the  very,  day  Napoleon  quitted  Smsh 
lensk^itho;  Dukes  of  Belhiifo  and  o£  fi^ggia  hai 
attacked  and  driven. back  the  oatnposts  of  Witt- 
gensteia  to^irards.  Smoliimtzyy  prefiariogv  by/tbis 
engagement,  for  a  battle  which  they^  agreed  shoaU 
take  {dace  on  the  following>  day*  . 
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The  FVench  were  thirty  thioiisajid  Itgaidst  Ibrty 
thbuMnd;  there,  as  well  as  at  Wiazma,  the 
Midlers  were  suflidently  numeroti^,  if  they  had 
not  hdd  too  many  leaders. 

Hie  two  Msrshaifl  disagreed.  Yietor  wish^  to 
naiNmnrre  od  the  enciBy's  left  wing,  to  overthrow 
Wittgenstein  widi  the  two  French  <;or{>s,  and 
march  by.  Botsoheikowo  on  Kaanftn,  and  firom 
Kamen  by  Poaichad  on  Beresino.  Ondin6l 
vstrtnly  disapproved  €if  this  plan,  saying  diat  it 
wMld  'Separate  them  from  the  grand  army,  which 
required  their  as»stanoe. 

Thus,  one  of  the  leaders  wishing  to  manoeuirre, 
and  the  oth^r  to  iaUack  in  front)  they  didneithar 
the  one  nor  the  otfasef .  C>ndin6t  retired  dwing 
the  night  to  Caereia,  and  Victor,  dtscoveriii^  this 
retreat  at  day-'bireak^  was  cttapelled  to  folle w  hsn^^ 

He  halted  witlnti  a  day's  marebof  the  Ldkoltailfer, 
near  Sienno,  where  Wittgenstein  did  not  >  mueh 
disturb  him ;  but  th&  Duke  of  Reggie  having  at 
Isst  received  the  order  dated  from  Dombrowna^ 
IrhiDh  direeted  him  to  recover  Minsk,  Victor '  wan 
about  to  be  left  alohe  befmse  thb  Ruasim  genferat) 
It  was  possible  that  the  lattei!  would  :then  bteom^ 
aware  of  hb  sqperiocity :  and  tbe  £»perar,.  mho 
a*  Ordia,  on  the  20th  of  November,  saMr  hki  reaih 
guard  lost,  his  left  flank  menaced  by  Kutusbi^  amd 
his  *  advance  column  slept  at  the  Berezina  by  the 
army  of  Volhynia,  learoM  tfaM  Wittgenstein  ^nd 
forty  thoQSMid  more  ^oemies,  frir  from  being 
beaten  and'repids(8d>  were  ready  to  fall  upoirhis 
right,  and  that  he  had  no  time  to  lose. 

R  2 
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'Bnt  NapdeoB  waalciig  bdbM  he  cotddtdeteiv 
mine  to  quit  the  Boristhenes.  It  appeaxedftsriiiiiti 
that  this  was  like  a  fieooHd  uhwaAommmtfxAAB 
unfortnnate  Ney,  mid  OMtUKg  dff  fim^efteUiltiii^ 
trepid  convpanion  in  arms.  Tliew»- ai^he'hftd  dodd 
fltt  Liady  and  Dottibrowika,  lie'AMasrfiaUiDgiiMny* 
hour  of  the  day  and  night,  and  seidi«^  tBihiqiiiMi 
if  no  tidings  had  been  heard  of  ihat  mairshal }  •  but 
not  a  trace  of  his  existence  btd'tiwDlspived<thr«agb 
the  Russian  army;  four  daysithistBlQrtal'silenee 
had  lasted,  and  yet  the  Bmpeikir  QfeiU.  ctoBtidlied 
to  hope.  '        *■    ■:    ■  • »        • 

At  last/  being  coinpeiled,  t}n  tlie»«20ili  t>(  iNch 
vember,  to  quit  Oreba,  he  still  teft  tfaettiBilgdiiai 
Mbrtier,  and  Daroufit,  tindr  baited  at  two  kagwe^ 
fhkn' thence/ inquiring  for  N^,  and  fltill  expect* 
itig  him .  The  same  feeliay  of  grief  pemuled  Aft 
swhole  krmy,  of  which  Orcha  theii  cnttaiied  (iie 
temahis.  As  soon  as  the  •  moat  pranmg'wiiita 
allowed  a  moment's  rest,  the  tbonghto  :and  tlooks 
of  tvety  one  were  directed  towards,  the -Rosaiifc 
bsank.  They  listened  for  amy  wariika  mrise  wiMh 
might  announce  tiie  arrival  <if  Ney,  or  Either  kis 
last  sighs;  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen!  but  ene»* 
tnies  who  were  already  menacia^  thaiibridgei  of 
^e  Boris<lie&es  f  Ode  of  the  tbrde  lemUtsiitm 
wished  t6  destroy  them,  but  thai  others iitaiksed 
ihefr  consent,  on  the  gtoundy  that  <  this  <4i^dakLHhe 
again  separating  th^si  from-'th^^dOiipaafdd  in 
arms,  and  a  confessien^  that  ^Ibajp'daqiaR^d'^f 
saving  him,  an  idea  towiiicb,f'ftomf'dKir>ditead 
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of  sD'grfekt  a  misfariaaey  tb/ty  oouH  not  rwcw^ 

Bui  wilblhe  fiNiffth  day  all  hcqpe  atlastvaniahedr . 

Nigktkmljbrou^t  with  it  a  wearisome  repose. 

They  Uamed  thaoieelvea  for  Ney  s.  »U^ortuue^ 

fbrgettiDg  that  it  was  utterly'  iJoappsftiUe  to  wait 

leoger^for  the  thM  corps,  in  the  plains  of  KraAftoei. 

where  they  must  have  fought  for  another  tweiityr. 

tight 'hoarB^wlMBt  they  had  merely  sbreuglh  a^d 

aanDuaitstoleftiffar.oiie.  >      ;      ^ 

'  Afareaily/asis  die  cask  iu.aU  <Hniel  loseies^  tti^^y 

began  to  treasure  up  recoUectious.    Davou(it.w{M( 

.the  last  who  had  quitted. the.  unfortunate  mar^aL 

and  Marlier  and  the  viceroy  wece  inquiriqg  p/ 

him  what  ware,  his  last  words!  At  the  first  icoppqto 

of' the  xaumonade  opened  on  the  15th  on  NjSfWr 

leon>  Ney  was  .anJ(k>us  immediately  to  e^acjuate 

Siadenskiin  the  suite  of  the  vioeroy ;  .Pavoust 

reined^  plaading  the  ocders  of  the  jgroperor,  an4 

theobligatkm  lo  (destroy  the  ramparts  qf  the  towq^* 

flOhe ' Mrfo I'dhidh  .faeeame  wanUf ,  and  Davcwat.  per r 

ttadag  to  remain  until  the  foUoM^ing  day,  N^y^ 

^ohai  been  ap(K>inted  to  bring  up  the  r^eavi;  wa# 

eompriltd.toi  wait  for  him-  .  i    r   t 

1'  itiia  ttue»  that  on.jthe  16th^  Dav«ust  sent  l^ 

aeakftir  hsm  4>f  iiis  dang^ ;  but  Ney,  either.  <from 

k'<AttDge:^*opinion»  or  from,  an  angry  feeling 

sgaiiist  Davoust,  then  returned  him  for  aaswer> 

d)  That  aU  the  CSoeaadis  in  the  universe  should 

amf  pmvmit  him  from  executing  his  instructions/* 

i.o  After,  eflihausling  t^we  recollections  and  all 

.their  conjectures,  they  again  relapsed  into  a  more 
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^oomy  silence,  when  suddeniy  Ihey  heard  the 
steps  of  several  horses,  and  then  the  joyftd  ery, 
''Marshal  Ney  is  safe!  here  are  some  Polish 
cavalry  come  to  announce  hki  appnaoh  T  One  of 
his  officers  then  gall<^Md  in,  and  iitfoioied  theni 
that  the  marshal  wasadvandag  oii  the  ri|^  \mak 
cif  the  Boristfaenes,  aftd  had  sent  him  te  ask  finr 
assistance. 

Night  had  just  set  m;  Davonrt/Eog^fte,  asifd 
Mortier  had  only  its  short  dumtfam  lo^tevire  ttHd 
animate  the  soldiers,  who  had  hilfaerta  always 
bftottacked.  For  the  first  t|me  smee  they*  left 
Mosc6w,  these!  poor  fellows  had  teeeiv^  a  sufir 
cient  quantum  0f  provisions;  they  wne  about  to 
prepare  them  and  to  take  tbeir  rert,  warm  and 
under  cover :  how  was  it  possible  to  make  them 
resume  their  arms,  and  turn  them  hom  Iheir  wy- 
lums  during  that  night  of  rest,  whose  ineicpressi- 
fole  sweets  they  had  just  began  to  taste?  \Nie 
could  persuade  tSuem'  to  interrupt  it,  to  retraee 
their  steps,  and  return  once  more  into  thedarkness 
and  frozen  deserts  of  Rusna  ? 

Eugene  and  Mortier  disputed  the  honour  of  this 
sacrifice,  and  the  first  only  carried  it  in  right  of 
his  superior  rank.  Shelter  and  the  distribatien 
of  provisions  had  effected  that  wfaieh  'threats  luid 
failed  to  do.  The  stragglers  Were  raiUed^  the 
viceroy  ag^in  found  himself  $t  the  head  o£  Icmr 
thousand  men;  all  vrere  ready  to  march 'at  the 
news  of  Ney's  danger ;  but  it  was  their  last ^ftirt 

They  proceeded  in  the  darkness,  by  unknown 
roads,  and  had  marched  two  leagues  at  random. 
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hBitkig  ^reryifeiR  malytat  fa  li&tM^  Their  anxir 
ety  wM  alftadir  incraiaed. .  H«d:thby.lo8(k  their 
way?  wore  thfty  tooijldte.?  had  tbeii!  unfertimale 
eonmdes  fidfan.!  was  h  ibt  vicfemiolis  Rmaian 
army  they  were  about.ia  meat?,  in  tfada  luioec- 
tanrty,  Piinoe  Bugfene  difedtad  mmkeommon  abot 
to  be'fired*  Immediatriy  aftet  they  fended  they 
heavdeigiiabof  diatreeaontthateeaof  snow;  diey 
proceeded  from  the  tfaurd  corpa»  which>  having 
last  all  its  artillery,  answered  the  Gvmon  of  the 
fourth  by  some  vollies  of  platoon  firing. 

The  two  corps  were  thus  directed  towards  their 
meeting.  Ney  and  Eugene  were  the  first  to  re* 
cognize  each  other;  they  ran  up,  Eugene  ^more 
precipitately,  and  threw  themselves  into  each 
other  8  amuk  Eugene  wept,  Ney  let  some  angry 
words  escape  him.  The  first  was  delighted^ 
ineUed,  and  elevated  by  the  warlike  heroism 
which  Im  chivalrous  b^f oism  hjBtd ju^t  saved!  Tte 
latter,  stsU  heated  from  the  combat,  irritated  a^ 
the  den^^rs  which  the  honciur  of ,  the  army  his^d 
run  in  his  person,  and  blamiQg  Davoust,  whom  bcf 
wrongfully  accused  of  having /deserted  hiqiu 

Some  hours  afterwards,  when  the  latter  wished 
to  excuse  himself,  he  could  draw  nothing  from 
Ney  but  a  severe  look,  and  these  words,  ''  Mon* 
sieur  le  Marshal,  I  have .  no  reproaches  to  make 
to  you ;  God  is  our  witness  and  your  judge  1" 

When  the  two  corps  had  fairly  recognized  each 
other,  they  no  longer  kept  their  ranks.  Soldiers, 
offices,  ^nerals,  all  ran  towards  each  qther. 


im 
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Vhtme^f  Sttgeqe  Aock  fcaads  with  tbate  ofiJ^frjf 
they  touched  them  witk  a  joyfol  muDtaronf itsten 
AialMMttitattd  otficaity,  aai  fmtmA  tbew  to  tjwar 
boMMi  with  thtf  taiderett  eoa^MhMidit  /Eb^•e^-. 
fteshments  and  brAady  yMttkihaf*  hadifttitdBM 
teived  they  laTishad  apoa  tfaeim>  >tfaeyvM>vmiK 
whelmed  dieii  ^tntik  qiieitioiuii  iTheyiiheBmaW 
piooeeded  together  m  comfNmy,  towadrdsiOididQ 
aU  impaikieiity  Biigfena's  teldieva  to  hear^  aadiSteyiki 
to  tell  their  story^ 


»/  f 


<  • 
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•  TuersUted,  that  mi  fhelTthofN^iVeMfetei-tMy 
had  quitted  SmolenriL  ^ith  twd^e  caiftioi!i;^«it 
thiousand  infatitry,  and  Aree  faundr^  ea^ry; 
fearing  there  five  thousand  sick  at  the  merc^  Yif 
the  enemy ;  and  that  had  it  not  been^r  the  no«Hi 
of  Platof  6  cannon^  and  the  explosion  of  the  niiiies^ 
their  marshal  would  never  have  been  able  to  briiig 
away  from  the  rnSns  of  that  city  sev^n  "thousand 
unarmed  rtragglers  who  had  taken  shelter  in  th^m. 
They  dweh  upon  the  attentions  whieh  thek 
leader  had  riiown  to  the  wounded,  and' Co  the 
womeii  and  their  childreti,  proving  upon-this 
bccasion  that  die  bravest  was  again^lhe ''ii£>8t 
hnmitne.  ■      !    ♦.        ii  uif^niijKfi 

'  At  the  gates  of  the  ck:y:tti  imntfural  mStiSfdt 
straek  them  with  a  degree  <4r^horriff"Whi^itMS 
irtill  undiminished*    A  mother  had  abaf^doMdiher 


I , 
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littfe'8dn,oal3^il»ey<sdni4ld;  m  spite  of  his  cries 
attd^^ens'^^sliDe^liaid^^vesi- turn  away  ftom  her* 
cMgiao«(rlnA?vfas4Ki  Itewi^  .  She  herselfl 

cm(lout  withju4i8tntsttd*air».  *<tfaat  heimiwieifet^ 
sen ^Rpsnoe  1  tfasi^d  woald mft' regret  it  1  as  for 
to%'  she  kaew  'Franot!  ^A^  was^resolml  w^  see' 
IhuiBe<  OHM'  ^  moroT  Twite  did  Nay  hii&sdf  tev 
pkce  the  tunfertuoate  child  ia  the  arms  of  hi^ 
modien  twice  did  she  cast  him-  off  on  the^  frozeiir^ 
snow.  :        ' 

This  solitary  crime,  amidst  a  thousand  instances 
of  the  most  devoted  and  sublime  tenderness,  they 
did  not  leave  unpu{ushed«  The  unnatural  mother 
was  herself  abandoned  to  the  same  snow  from 
friaeh  bar  in&at  was  snatched,  and  contrasted  to 
another  mother;  this  little :orph«a  was  exhibited 
ii> .  their  nudts ;  he  was  afterwards  *  seen  at  thb 
Sierezina>  then  at  Wilna,  even  at  Kowiio,>  and 
fina^y  escaped  from  all  the  horrors  of  the  retreats 

The  officers  of  Ney  contiimed»  in  answer  to  the 
pressing  qaestioiis  of  those  of  Eugene  ;^  they  de* 
picted  theoaselves  advaneing  towanis  K^snoe, 
urith  their  marshal  at  theic  head,  completely 
acioss  oor  immense  wrecks,  dragging  alOer  them 
one  aflieted  multitude,  and  preceded  by  anothei^ 
whosesteps  wero'  quickened  by  hui^^. 
«  .They  described  how  they  found  the  bottom  of 
each  ravine  filled  with  helmets,  hussar-caps,  tnmks 
ibroken  open,  scattered  garments,  carriages  ;and 
4X0111011^ « some  overturned,  others  with  the  horses 
still  harnessed,  and  the  poor  animals  worn  buty 
expiring  and  half  devoured. 
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How»  tiMr 'Kerifthiliia, at tiieetid'ttf  .tlieir fimt 
da/8  oudfichf  a  violent  camibABdng  and  the  viiiit* 
Hug  flf  several  i>l^et8  over  tbeir  faeilk»'liad  led 
ttante  imagine  that  a  batlle  bed  juettoomoienceft. 
This  rdisbfaarge  apfMired  te  proceed,  fraor  befeie 
end  quite  etoae  to  them  evte  npoii  ^iheroed,  aad 
yet  they  could  not  get  ught  of  a  eiogfe  emauf. 
Rieard  end  hie  division  advanoed  unth  a  view  te 
dieeorer  then,  but  they  only  fi)tmd»  in  a  turn  a£ 
the  road,  two  French  batteries  abandoned,  .widi 
their  ammunition»'and  in  the  ne^hbonriug  fidd  a 
horde  of  witeiched  Cossacks,  who  immediately 
fled,  terrified  at  their  audacity  in  setting  -fire  to 
them,  and  at  the  noise  they  had  made. 
.  Ney'e  officers  here  intenrufpted  their  asrralife 
tx>  inquire  in  their  turn  what  had  pasted  ?  What 
was  the  cause  of  the  general  discouragement  ?  why 
had  the  cannon  been  abandoned  to  the  enemy 
untouched?  Had  they  not  had  time  to  spike 
them,  or  at  least  to  spoil  their  amnraaitioa? 

In  continuation,  they  said  they  had  fakheito 
only  discovered  the  traces  of  a  duMetrevto  maielL 
But  next  morning  there  was  a  Complete  chaaga, 
and  they  confessed  thehr  unlucky  presentimenis 
when  they  arrived  at  that  field  of  snoW  reddened 
with  blood,  sprinkled  with  broken  cannon  and  mu- 
tilated corses.  The  dead  bodies  ettt  marked  the 
ranks  and  places  of  battle;  they  pointed  Uiem  out 
to  eaoh  other.  There  bad  been  Ite  14«h^vi«on; 
there  were  still  to  be  seen,  on  the  broken  plates 
of  their  caps»  the  numbers  of  its  regiments^  7We 
had  been  the  Italian  guard;  there  were  its  dead. 
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Mithare  ymw  itB.  liyiiig  reamaots  ?.  Y aialy  <Ud.  tli^ 
interrogate  ibaX  £eld  of  bipod,,  th^e  li&loM  forixM^ 
llw  motionlais  ami  frozen  sil^Me .  of  the  desert 
and  tfie  grave  i  they  could  neitber  penetrate  into 
tlie  ftte  of  tkeir  cmnpanions^  nor  into  that  .whiob 
avaited  tbcmselves. 

-  •  Key  huffied  them  rapidly  over  all  these  ruind, 
and  they  had  advanced  without  impedim^it  to  a 
pBxl  of  thd  road,  where  it  descends  into  a  deep 
ranne,  from  which  it  rises  into  a  bi»ad  and  leir^ 
height.  It  was  that  of  Katova,  and  the  same  fic^ 
of  jbattle,  where,  three  months  b^re,  in  their 
triumphant  march,  they  had  beat  Newerowskoi, 
and  saluted  Napoleon  with  the  cannon  which 
Ihey  had  taken  the  day  before  from  his  etoemies. 
They  said  they  recollected  the  situation,  notwitil^ 
standing'  the  different  appearanoe  given  to  it  by 
the  snow. 

Mortier's  officers  here  exclaimed,  ''thi^t  it  was 
ini  that*  very  position  that  the  Emperor  and  they 
had  waited  for  them  on  the  17th,  fighting  all  the 
tme/'  Very  well,  rephed  those  of  Ney,  Kutu^off, 
•p  ralher  Miloradowitdi,  occupied  Napoleon's 
place,  for  the  old  Ruasian  general  had  not  yet 
quitted  Dobn>6. 

r  iTbmt  dialDanded  men  were  already  retrograitt 
ing,  pointing  to  the  snowy  plains  completely  black 
with  the  «iemy*s  troops,  when  a  Bussian>  de* 
tadiing  himself  fipom  their  army,  descended  the 
hill ;  he  presented  himself  alone  to  their  manhal, 
and.  either  frqm  an  affectation  of  extreme  polite*^ 


il688»  respect  for  the  midfertdtie  of  tli^r  kadev,  4>0 
dlread  of  the  e£fecti^  of  his  despair,  cotttved  w^ 
honied  words  the  sammoiie  to  Borrender.* 

It  wm  KutQMff  who  had  sent  hitn.  ^Vmif 
field-marshal  would  not  have  pnestfnedifeottaU^ 
so  cruel  a  proposal  to  so  great*  a  gtoeral^'  io^b 
warrior  so  renowned,  if  there. renuatiedt Ma' sitil^e 
chance  of  safety  for  him.  But  :thei^  %eMi  'feKg^ 
thousand  Russianit  before  and'aioottii  bini^  aoA^lf 
he  li^d  any  doiibt  of  It,  Kutusbff  oibred  W^ttftm 
seiid  a  person  to  go '  through  hib  ranks^'  and  eoOM 
Ais  forces.  .       '  ,  bun 

The  Russian  had  not  finished  bis  speecU,  ^heii 
suddenly  forty  discharges  of  grape  slK>t;  prpotedP 
ing  from  the  right  of  his  army,  and  cattmg  oitf 
Mnks  to  pieces,  struck  him  with  amazement,  and 
interrupted  what  he  had  to  say.  At  tbe  same 
ftkoment  a  French  officer  darted  forwiiid,  seiied, 
and  was  about  to  kill  him  as  a  traitor,  whm  Ne)^ 
diecking  dds  fury,  cidled  to-  fafan  angrily,  <*  A 
^at6hal  never  surrenders ;  there  is  no  pafrle|^ing 
tinder  ta  Enemy's  fire;  yon  afe  nly  ffOM^kfl 
The  unfortunate  officeir  was  disarmed,  and  ^IM^ 
in  a  situation  of  exposure  to  the  fire  iA^MA  ^mk 
army.  He  was: not  released  Until  Wttiveaitfaid 
Kowno,  after  twenty-six  days  captivf^y^sttaoriiiliiatt 
our  miseries,  at  liberty  to  escape,  but  MUna^tfi 
by  his  parole.  '    -  "*/ 

-  At  the  same  time  the  enemy's  'fire  beeamef  «titt 
hotter,  and,  as  they  said,  all  the  hiHsj  ^^vA^  hiik 
an  instttnt  before  looked  cold  ^nd  sUettt;  btcalils 
tke  so  many  volcanoes  in  eruption,  but'thUt  H^ 
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becMBMe  ttill  moye'iel^iraled  at  it:  Hmk  with  a 
bttniC of i^fttbusiMia  t^aeamed  tq. return  every 
time  they  bud  f^ffiBsiou  to  meoti/w  hi«  oaiae  in 
Hitff  narmtiiftei  tliey  iidded>  that  in  the  midst  of 
M  <bi8i  fire  Alwit  «rdW  mqa.wepied.  tp  breathe  aif 
element  elKdwively  his  own. 
.'Killu»oC  bad  not. deceived  him.  On  tl^e  ipfi^ 
nide^  ^tb^ve  wen  4igibty  thouaand  men  in  com|4e|e 
tanks,  ftiU,  lieepi .  weU*fed,  and  ia  double  lines,,  a. 
Mwaeopua  oavak^i  an  imm^iae  artillery  oocupy- 
Si0«a  foTmJ^^  .{))94ition,,]n  sbiqirtp  cye^ry  thJi, 
and  fortune  to  boot,  which  alone  is  equal  ^  ajl 

tk^innu  Ob  th^'Q|bar  aidi^five;thou/mid  laol- 
4kMS^  a  alrase^UW  and  dufmenoibered  coli^i)^.,^ 
wavering  and .  l^ngui^lbing ; mardi,  ^m^  ,d€ifefi{ti]i{ft 
ttwt  cUrty^  the  peateat  pvt  mute  and  tojtt«f^f^ 
enfeebled  hands.  ^  .  .  ,„  .  .,„ 

Ai^.  yet^  (he  Fre^h  leader  Jiafi  up  thofjgjj^,^ 
yieUingf  noB.evcfi  ^f  dyjpg,  liutjof /pf|nep^tif;ig 
•nd  ctttting.  hia  wfty  thfough  thorenemy ;  9fid  tj^ 
wtbout  theleaat  idea  that  be  wjas  iifi(^mpliwtf  a 
auMioM  effort.  Mote^  and  looking;  no  where  for 
Mppi^  while  all  were rsvia^rted  fc^y  him«  he.fp]|- 
iMred.the  impulse  of  a  strong  n^mpetl  temp^ra^ 
nent,  and-  thio  pride  of  a  conqueror,  whon^  th? 
bftbit-ipf  gy^UQg  iaprob^bie.  victories  had  Vf)r 
tmiasd  »wHh.  the  belief  that  every  thing  W/Bs 
possible. 

ii!)B«kiifhat  i^qptaatonVBbe^itbpm,  was».that  Jt^ey 
bad  beoA  all  so  docile;  fofiall  had  shown  tbepxr 
selyeswoiithy  of  himt  9nd  they addedr that.it.was 
ibiie-tbaycliMivlj-aaw-.thttt  it  is  not  merely  gc^t 
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obstinacy,  great  designs,  or  great  temerity  wbwb 
constitate  the  great  man,  but  princifmlly  Ab 
power  of  influencing  and  supporting  others. 

Rieard  and  his  fifteen  hubdrted  sdldicm  were^  i* 
froAL  Ney  imp«86d  th^n^  agatnrt  tb^  MeWy^ 
and  prepared  the  rest  of  his  antfy  to  follbw  theni; 
That  division  descended  with  the  rbad  into  die 
ravine,  but  in  ascending,  was  driven  back  mttf  it, 
overwhelmed  by"  the  fimst*  Rust^iati  liiie« 

The  marshal,  without  being  iiitiflilkiated;  or  «l^ 
lowing  others  to  be  so,  collected  the  survltM^, 
placed  them  in  reserve,  and  pibceedtiit-fbtwnnt 
in  their  place ;  Ledrii,  lUzont,  And  Mdrchaiid  ^se^ 
eonded'  him.  He  otrderied  Mat  hondted  Hlyfiaiiif 
to  take  the^enemy  on  their'  left  flank,  ttid'With 
three  thousand  men,  he  himself  moutf ted  in^fiDttt' 
to  the  assault.  He  made  no  harangue ;  ^iib 
niarched  at  their  head,  setting  the  esMnpli^ 
which,  in  a  hero;  is  the  most  el6qileM>^f-lilt 
oratorical  mdvc^mtnts,  and  the  most  ^iai^^irtouiMof 
all  orders.  All  fdlfowed  him.  They  attaftdttfA, 
p«taetrated;  And  a^6rtiitited  the^  first  RuMiaii^toc^ 
And  without  halting  w^reprtsci)>ittttfaig  thetailiel^es' 
upon  tiie  second;  but  be^re  they  could  readv4i 
a  volley  of  artillery  and  grape  shot  pour«d'4<MA 
upon  them.  In  an  instant  N^^y  saw  WH  his  |fM^ 
rals  wounded,  ihe  giteatest  'part  oi-iah  %fMSfiUlf 
killed ;  their  ranks  were  empty,  their  shi^Mlett' 
column  whirled  round,  totteifed,  fell  biblb/(«md 
drew  him  along  with  it. '  ■ 

Ney  found  that  he  had  attempted  animpofesiMM 
lity,  and  he  waited  until  the  flight  of  hi$  menHrifll 
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cnee  now  *plaoed  the  ravme  beUreen  tlmn  »br1 
tke  enemy,  that  ravitte  whieh  was  now  his  acde 
resource;  there,  equally  hopelees  asd. fearless,  he 
iMilted^and  rallied  .them*  He^drew  up  two  thou- 
aaad  men  against  e^ty  thcnsand;  he  retqmcBd 
the  fire  ef  two  hundred  oAnnon  with  six  pieces, 
aad  made  -fiMrtune  blush  that  she  should  ever  b^ 
tray  «uch  courage. 

Sihe  it  wasy  dedbtlesa,  who  then*  struck  Kqta- 
seff  witkthe  ppLky  of  iaertaess.  To  their  infinite 
surptise,  theyi  saw  this  Russian  Fabiius  ranaing 
infeoiMctBeinea  like  all  imitatoos^  persisting  in.  what 
he  catted  hia  fauqEianity  and  prudence,  remaining 
upon  his  Imf^btB  >  with  his  pompous  virtiies^  wi^ 
out  tallowing-  hramelf^  or.  dasing  to  oenqiiar,^  a»  if 
Im  wa«tastMisbediitthi»o^w«isiqmrioi«ty^  Seeing 
that  Na|)okaohaidbeen»'€aoqaered  by.his<.mab- 
ness^  he  pushed  his  horror  ef  tbaifaaltto  thoiveisy 
extreme.ofi  die  opposite 'Vinei 

It  reqnimd,  •  howeioen'  iMt a  traaapoft  o§  indig- 
nation in  any  one  of. the  Russian  ccnps  to. have 
compktely  extinguished  tbeam};  botali  were  aftaid 
to  mahe  a  deciwe 'moranMst?  ihey  rmaimkd 
dmgiag  to  thetv  aoil  witlt  the  immobitity^af  ilntes,. 
as/if  theythad  «o  bbldnesAbnt  in  their  watehwissd, 
or  energy  bntin  dienr;obedi«icei<  lUs  discipline, 
whidi.fbrmed  their  gbry  iniM^  retreat^  waa  their 
diagiaoe  ki  aunt • 

*  They  were  for  a  long  time  uncertain,  netjcnow- 
ing  vMdk  enemy  they  were  fighting  wi4b;  for 
they  had  imagined  that  Ney  had  retreated  fiK)m 
SmoLsask  by  the  .right  bank  of  the  DniepCT  ;<  diey 
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were  uigtaken^  as  is  ftequenlly.  ilie  tarn, 
suppostog  that  their  enemy  had  done  ^inhstf j 
oug^t  to  have  doqe.  -'^^ 

At  the  same  time,  the  lUyriaiui  hed 
completely  in  disorder ;   they  bad  had  a 
,  singular  adveotuie*    In  their  ad vanee  to  Ae 
flank  of  the  enemy's  position*  thew  four  Imndred 
men  had  met  with  five  thousand  Russian  n  srtfi< 
ing  from  a  partial  engagement,  mkh  aiBisflMi 
eagle,  and  several  of  onr  soldiers  prissMgn  i  v*  in^j 

These  two  hostile  troops,  the-^xie 
Its  position,  the  other  going  to.  attack  tt» 
in  the  same  direction,  side  by  side,  peaaarihg 
eiach  other  with  their  eyes,  1mt:Beill»r  -of  Atm 
vntiiring  to  cooanienoe  the  engagenieiili.'iSbaf^ 
marched  so  dose  to  each  other,  that  inm  4US 
middle:  of  the  Russian.ianks  the  Fraiich  pfiMMW» 
strefeohed  oat  their,  arms  towuds'  iheir.friaads^i 
colouring  them  to  come  and  delivw  ^ib.  >  ^Bbm 
latter  called  out  to  them  to  coittetolhemiandiiie|l 
would  receive  and  defend  them;    buti . noijonsi 
mofved  on  either  side.    Just  then  Ney  .was^oavivv 
thxown,  and  they  retreated  along  with  himiaf^i  -^at 
,    Kutttsoff,  however,  relying  mQgeoiiJiiS:jn  lilMif  >> 
then  his  sddierst  sought  <mly  to  ^osQ^pms^iilMD 
.distance. .  His  fin  so  completely  .coaaHBuidadflili 
the  gvoufid  occupied  by  the.  French,  'thnhirtiit 
same  bullet  which  prostrated  a  nsaii  inn 
rank  proceeded  to  deal  destraction  ib 
the  traiA  of  cacdagesif  aoMmg  the^ijuimia  yh<  haSi 
fled  from  Moscow.  "i'lwriA  no 

.yqder  this  mMdefowk  hftil^  Msfpfs  sekUefekntet 
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maftied*  MtoAished^  motionless,  looking  at  their 
dkief,  waiting  his  decision  to  be  satisfied  that  they 
were  lost,  hoping  they  knew  not  why,  or  rather, 
MOonKog  to  tiie'  remark  of  one  of  their  officers, 
beemiw  in  the  midst  of  this  extreme  peril  they 
mm  yk  spirit  calm  and  tranquil,  like  any  thing 
iit^it8*phtce«  His  countenance  became  silent' an£l 
dMmMr;  <  be  was*  watthihg  the  enemy's  arniy, 
virkiok;  becoming  moth  suspicious  'since  6ie '  sucr-^ 
cessful-aMMoe  ef  Prince  Eugene, '  extended  itself 
to  a  fwMicNsttace  on  his  flanks,  in'orderto  shut 
iitt^omt  from  all  means  of  preselrvation.  '  ^  ^ 

*  Vk%  rapproack  of  night  began  to  render  objects 
Mdbstinct ;  winter;  which  in  that  sole  poitit  was* 
faipourabia  lo  oar  retreat,  brought  it  oh  quickfy; 
Ifoy  had  been  wailing  for  it,  but  the  adrantagti 
be  tecdc  of  the  respite  was  to  order  his  men  to' 
retam  to  Smolensk.    They  all  said  that  at  the$e 
woids  they  remained  frocen  with  astonishment: 
SaeB  hia  aide-de-camp  could  not  believe  his  ears ; 
h8<iemained  silent  like  one  who  dfkl  not  understand^ 
whai  he  heard,  and  looked  at  his  genetal  witH^ 
aoMoemeat.     But  the  marshal  repeated  thesami^ 
or4et ;  in  his  brief  and  imperi^ms  tone,  they  l%- 
oogpaindia  reaolationi  taken,  aresource  discovbred^,'  * 
tkat « eelf-OQirfklencie  which  inspires  others  i/rfth* 
tiMiisaBia  quality,  and  a  spirit  which  command^' 
hse/||0fltiDa,'  hawewr  strong  that  may  be.    The^ '^ 
iModiattly  obeyed,  and  without  hesitMion  ftirned  ' 
lUmt  bMks  on  tiietr  own  araiy,  on  Napoleon,  arid*' 
oa  France!    They  returned  once  more' into  that ^ 
falsi  Buaria.    Their  retrograde  march  tiMted' ^n 
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.  hour ;  they  pused  again  over  the  field  of  battle 
marked  by  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Italy; 
there  they  halted,  and  their  marshal,  who  had 
remained  alone  in  the  rear-guard,  then  rcjpined 
.them. 

Their  eyes  followed  his  every  movement.  What 
was  he. going  to  do ;  and  whatever  niight  be  his 
plan,  whither  would  he  direct  his  steps,  withMt 
a  guide,  in  an  unknown  country  ?  But  he,  with 
his  warlike  instinct,  halted  tm  the  e(%e  of  a  ra* 
vine  of  such  depth,  as  to  make  it  probable  thfit  ft 
rivulet  ran  through  it.  He  made  them  clear 
away  the  snow  and  break  the  ice ;  then  coasnlt- 
ing  his  map,  he  exclaimed  *'  That  this  was  one  of 
the  streams  which  flowed  into  the  Qaieper  I  ^^ 
must  be  our  guide,  and  we  must  follow  itj  that 
it  would  lead  us  to  that  river,  which  we  qnust* 
cross,  and  that  on  the  other  side  we  shopld  be 
safe!"  He  immediately  proceeded  in  liiat  di- 
rection. 

However  at  a  little  distance  from  the  high 
road  which  he  had  abandoned,  he  again  ha]|t^  in 
a  village,  the  nsjfxe  of  which  they  knew  noty  but 
believed  that  it  was  either  Fomina,  or  Il^nika^. 
There  he  mUied  his  troops,  and  made  ^hem  Ught 
their  fires^  as  if  he  intended  to  take  up  hi&quarl^ 
in  it  for  the  night. ,  Some  Cossacks  .who  i^lpwed 
him  took  it  for  granted,  and  no  doi^bt  s^gt.ioimedi' 
^tely  to  apprize  Kutusoffof  the  spot  wh^wp^mst 
day,  a  Frei^ch  marshal  would  surrender  hi»  vm^ 
to  him;  for  shortly  after  the  aoii^e^of  their  eaunOD 
was  heard. 
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Ney  lifttefted :  "  Is  this  DavDUst  at  last/'  he 
exeiaimed, ''  who  has  recollected  me  ?"  and  he  li^t- 
eiied  a  second  time.  But  there  were  regular  inter- 
vabbetweeo'the  iring;  it  was  a  salvo.  Being 
thea  folly  satisfied  that  the  Russian  army  was 
triumphing  by  anticipation  over  his  captivity^ 
he  swore  he  would  give  the  lie  to  their  joy,  and 
itamediately  resumed  his  march. 

At  the  same  tin^  his  Poles  ransacked  the  couir« 
cry.  A  iame  peasant  was  the  only  inhabitant  they 
had  discovered ;  thi  s  was  an  unlooked-for  piece 
^  good!  fortune.  He  informed  them  that  they 
were  within  the  distance  of  a  league  fVom  the 
Dnieper^  but  that  it  was  not  fordable  there^  and 
iMuId  BOt  yet  be-  fro&en  over.  ^*  It  i^U  be  so^"  Vras 
the  mamhal's  remark ;  biit  when  it  was  observM 
to  him  that  the  thaw  had  just  commenced,  h!e 
added  '*  that  it  did  not  signify,  we  must  pass,  as 
there  was  no  other  resource." 

At  last»  about  eight  o'clock,  after  passing 
through  a  village,  the  ravine  terminated,  and  the 
lame  Russian^  who  walked  first,  halted  a^A  pointed 
ta  the  river.  They  imagined  that  this  must  bftve 
been  between  Syrc^orenia  and  Gkisino6.  Ney, 
and  those  immediately  behind  him,  ran  up-  to  h. 
They  fimad  the  river  suflSciently  fVozen  to  bear 
their  weight,  the  course  of  the  flakes  which  it 
bore  along  to  that  point,  being  counteracted  by  a 
tradden  turn  in  its  banks,  was  there  suspended ; 
tfce  winter  bad  completely  frozenr  it  over  only  in 
that  single  spot;  both  above  and  below  it,  fts 
surface  was  still  moveable. 

s2 
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This  observation  \vad  sufficient  to  make  their 
first  sensation  of  joy  give  vrAy  to  uneasiness. 
This  hostile  river  might  only  offer  them  a  treache- 
rous appearance.  One  officer  dievoted  himself 
for  the  rest ;  he  crossed  to  the  other  side  ^fith 
great  difficulty.  He  returned  and  reported,  that 
the  metif  and  perhaps  some  of  the  horses  might 
pass  over,  but  that  the  rest  must  be  abandoned; 
and  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  as  the  ice  was 
begianing  to  give  way  in  consequence  of  the 
thaw^ 

But  in  this  nocturnal  and  silent  march  across 
fields>  of  a  column  composed  of  weakened  and 
wqunded  men,  and  women  with  their  children, 
they  had  been  unable  to  keep  close  enough,  to 
prevent  their  extending,  separating,  and  losing 
the  traces  of  each  other  in  the  darkness.  Ney 
perceived  that  only  a  part  of  his  people  had  come 
up;  nevertheless,  he  might  have  always  sur- 
mounted the  obstacle,  thereby  secured  his  own 
safety,  and  waited  on  the  other  side.  The  idea 
never  oi^  entered  his  mind ;  some  one  proposed 
it  to  him,  but  he  rejected  it  instantly.  He  allowed 
three  hoxirs  for  the  rallying;  and  without  suffer- 
ing himself  to  be  agitated  by  impatience,  or  the 
danger  of  waiting  so  long»  he  wrapped  himself  up 
in  his  cloak,  and  passed  these  diree  dangerous 
hours  in  a  profound  sleep  on  the  bank  of  the 
river.  So  much  did  he  possess  of  the  tempera* 
ment  of  great  men,  a  strong  mind  in  a  robust 
body,  and  that  vigorous  health,  without  which  no 
man  can  ever  expect  to  be  a  hero. 
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At  last,  about  midnight,  the  passage  began; 
but  the  first  persons  who  ventured  on  the  ice» 
called  out  that  the  ice  was  bending  under  them, 
that  it  was  sinking,  that  they  were  up  to  their 
knees  in  water ;  immediately  after  which  that  frail 
support  was  heard  splitting  with  frightful  cracks^ 
which  were  prolonged  in  the  distance,  as  in  the 
breaking  up  of  a  frost.  All  halted  in  consterna^ 
tion. 

Ney  ordered  them  to  pass  only  one  at  a  time  ;• 
they  proceeded  with  caution,  not  knowing  some- 
times in  the  darkness  if  they  were  putting  theii^ 
feet  on  the  flakes  or  into  a  chasm ;  for  there  were 
places  where  they  were  obliged  to  clear  large  creJ 
vices,  and  jump  from  one  piece  of  ice  td  another, 
at  the  risk  of  falling  between  them  and  disappear- 
ing for  ever.  The  first  hesitated,  but  those  wha 
were  behind  kept  calling  to  them  to  make  haste. 

When  at  last,  after  several  of  these  dreadful  pa- 
nics, they  reached  the  opposite  bank  and  fancied 
themselves  saved,  a  perpendicular  steep,  entirely 
covered  with  rime,  again  opposed  their  landing. 
Many  were  thrown  back  upon  the  ice  which  they 
broke  in  their  fall,  or  which  bruised  them.  By 
their  account,  this  Russian  river  and  its  banks: 
appeared  only  to  have  contributed  with  regret; 
by  surprise,  and  as  it  were  by  compulsion,  td 
their  escape. 
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Bat  what  seemed  to  affect  them  with  the  great- 
est horror  in  their  relation,  was  the  trouble  and 
distraction  of  the  .females  and  the  sick,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  abandon,  along  with  the 
baggage^  the  remains  of  their  fortune,  their  pro- 
visions, and  io  short,  theit  whole  resooroes  against 
the  present  and  the  future.  They  saw  them 
stripping  themselves,  selecting,  thiewing  away, 
taking  up  a^n,  and  falling  with  leidiaustion  and 
grief  upon  the  frozen  bank  of  the  river.  They 
seemed  to  shudder  again  at  the  rec<^eotion  of  the 
horrible  sight  of  so  ftiany  men  scattered-  over  that 
abyss,  the  continual  noise  of  persons  falling,  the 
cries  of  auch  as  sunk  in^  and,  above  all,  of  the 
wailing  and  despair  of  the  wounded,  who,  from 
their  carts,  which  durst  not  venture  on  this 
weak  support,  stretched  out  their  hands  to  their 
companions,  and  intreated  not  to  be  left  'behind. 

Their  leader  then  determined  to  attempt  the 
passage  of  several  waggons,  loaded  yrtt&  these 
poor  creatures ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  tiie 
ice  sunk  down  and  separated.  Then  were  heard, 
on  the  opposite  bank,  proceeding  from  the  gulf, 
first,  cries  of  anguish  long  and  piercing,  then  sti- 
fled and  feeble  groans,  and  last  of  all  an  avftD 
silence.    All  had  disappeared ! 

Ney  was  looking  stedfastly  at  the  abyss  with 
an  air  of  consternation,  when  through*  the  darkness, 
he  imagined  he  saw  an  object  still  moving;  it 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  those  unfortunate  persons, 
an  officer,  named  Briqueville,  whom  a  deep  wound' 
in  the  groin  had  disabled  from  standmg  upright. 
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A  large  piece  of  ice  had  borne  him  up.  He  was 
soon  distinctly  seen,  dragging  himself  from  one 
piece  to  another  on  his  knees  and  hands,  and  on 
his  getting  near  enough  to  the  side,  the  marshal 
himself  caught  hold  of,  and  saved  him. 

The  losses  since  the  preceding  day  amounted 
to  fbur  thousand  stragglers  and  three  thousand 
soldiers,  either  killed,  dead,  or  missing ;  the  can-* 
non  and  th$  whole  of  the  baggage  were  lost; 
there  remained  to  Ney  scarcely  three  thousand 
soldiers,  and  about  as  many  disbanded  men.  Fi- 
nally, when  all  these  sacrifices  were  consummated, 
and  all  that  had  been  able  to  cross  the  river  were 
collected^  they  resumed  their  march,  and  the 
vanquished  river  became  once  more  their  friend 
and  their  guide. 

They  proceeded  at  random  and  uncertain,  when 
one  of  them  happening  to  fall,  recognised  a  beaten 
road;  it  was  but  too  much  so,  for  those  who  were 
marching  first,  stooping  and  using  their  hands,  as 
well  as  their  eyes,  halted  in  alarm,  exclaiming. 
^*  that  they  saw  the  marks  quite  fresh  of  a  great 
quantity  of  cannon  and  horses/'  They  had. 
therefore,  only  avoided  one  hostile  army  to  fall 
into  the  midst  of  another ;  at  a  time  when  they 
could  scarcely  walk,  they  must  be  again  obliged 
to  fight!  The  war  was  therefore  everywhere! 
But  Ney  made  them  push  on,  and  without  dis-^ 
turbing  himself,  continued  to  follow  these  mena^ 
ding  traces. 

They  brought  them  to  a  village  called  Gusino^„ 
into  which  they  entered  suddenly,  and  seized 
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^very  thing;  they  ibimd  ia  it  all  thai  tbejr. 
bad  been  in  want  of  sinqe  they  Left  Moscow, 
inhabitants,  provisions,  repose,  warm  dweUipgs, 
and  a  hundred  Cossacks,  who  awoke  to  find 
themselves  prisoners.  Their  reports,  apd .  the 
necessity  of  taking  some  reireshment  tQ  c^lde 
him  to  proceed,  detained  the  marsbaLth^e.a  few 
minutes. 

r 
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About  ten  o'clock,  they  reached  two  other  vil- 
ifies, and  were  resting  themselves  there,  when 
suddenly  they  saw  the  surrounding  forests  filled 
with  movements.  They  had  scarcely  time  to. call 
to  each  other,  to  look  about,  and  to  conceatrate 
themselves  in  the  village  which  was  nearest  to 
the  Boristhenes,  when  thousands  of  Cossacks 
came  pouring  out  from  between  the  trees,  and 
surrounded  the  unfortunate  troop  with  their  lances 
and  their  cannon. 

These  were  Platof,  and  his  hordes,  who  were 
following  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper.  They 
might  have  burnt  the  village,  discovered  the 
weakness  of  Ney's  force,  and  exterminated  it;  but 
for  three  hours  they  remained  motionless,  without 
even  firing ;  for  what  reason,  is  not  known.  The 
account  since  given  by  themselves  is,  that  they 
had  no  orders ;  that  at  that  moment  their  leader 
was  not  in  a  state  to  give  any  :  and  that  in  Russia 
no  one  dares  to  take  upon  himself  a  responsibility 
that  does  not  belong  to  him. 

The  bold  countenance  of  Ney  kept  them  in 
check.  He  himself  and  a  few  soldiers  were  suffi- 
cient ;  he  even  ordered  the  rest  of  his  people  to 
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Qpntinue  their  repast  til!  night  came  on.  He  then 
caused  *  the  order  to  be  circulated  to  decamp  in 
fttlence»  to  give  notice  to  each  other  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice,  and  to  march  as  compact,  as  possible. 
Afterwards,  they  all  began  their  march  together ; 
but  their  very  first  step  was  like  a  signal  given  to 
the  enemy,  v^ho  immediately  discharged  the  whole 
of  his  artillery  at  them :  all  his  squadrons  also 
pot  themselves  in  movement  at  once* 
'  At  the  noise  occasioned  by  this,  the  disarmed 
^i^^gl^fSy  of  whom  there  were  yet  between  three 
and  four  thousand,  took  the  alarm*  This  flock  of 
metk  wandered  here  and  there ;  the  great  mass  of 
them  kept  reeling  about  in  uncertainty,  some* 
thnes  attempting  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
ranks  of  the  soldiers,  who  drove  them  back.  Ney 
contrived  to  keep  them  between  him  and  the 
Russians,  whose  fire  was  principally  absorbed  by 
these  useless  beings.  The  most  timid,  therefore, 
la  this  instance,  served  as  a  covering  to  the 
bravest. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  marshal  made  a  ram- 
part of  these  poor  wretches  to  cover  his  right 
flank,  he  regained  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  and 
by  that  covered  his  left  flank;  he  marched  on 
thus  between  the  two,  proceeding  from  wood  to 
wood,  from  one  turning  to  another,  taking  advan- 
tage of  all  the  windings,  and  of  the  least  accidents 
of  the  soil.  Whenever  he  ventured  to  any  dis- 
taoce  from  the  river,  which  he  was  frequently 
obliged  to  do,  Platof  then  surrounded  him  on  all 
sides. 
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In  this  manner,  for  two  days  and  a  distance  ci 
twenty  leagues,  did  six  thousand  Cossacks  keep 
constantly  buzzing  about  the  flanks  of  their  co- 
lumn, now  reduced  to  fifteen  hundred  men  in 
arms,  keeping  it  in  a  state  of  siege,  disappearing 
before  its  sallies,  and  returning  again  instantly, 
lake  their  Scythian  ancestors ;  but  with  this  fittd 
diffisrence,  that  they  managed  their  cannon  moui^ 
ed  on  sledges,  and  discharged  their  buUets  in 
their  flight,  with  the  same  agility  whieh  their 
forefathers  exhibited  in  the  management  of  their 
bows  and'  the  discharge  of  their  arrows. 

Tbe  night  brought  some  relief,  and  at  first  they 
plunged  into  the  darkness  with  a  degree  of  joy ; 
but  then,  if  any  one  halted  for  a  moment  to  bid  a 
last  adieu  to  some  worn  out  or  wounded  comrade, 
who  sunk  to  rise  no  more,  he  ran  the  risk  of  losing 
the  traces  of  his  column.  Under  such  oircum- 
stances  there  were  many  cruel  moments,  and  not 
a  fow  instances  of  detrpair.  At  last,  however,  the 
enemy  slackened  his  pursuit. 

This  unfortunate  column-was  proceeding  more 
tranquilly,  groping  its  way  through  a  thick  wood, 
when  all  at  once,  a  few  paces  before  it,  a  brilliant 
light  and  several  discharges  of  cannon  flashed  in 
tile  faces  of  the  men  in  the  first  rank.  Seized 
with  terror,  they  fancied  that  there  was  an  end  of 
them,  that  they  were  cut  off,  that  their  end  was 
now  come,  and  they  fell  down  terrified;  tiK>8e 
who  were  behind,  got  entangled  among  them,  and 
were  brought  to  the  ground.  Ney,  who  saw  that 
all  was  lost,  rushed  forward,  ordered  the  charge 
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to  be  beat,  and^as  if  he  had  foresMD  the  attack^ 
called  out,  ''  Comrades,  now  is  yom  time:  for- 
ward I  They  are  our  prisoners  T'  At  these  words, 
liis  soklters,  who  but  a  minute  before  were  in  cour 
sternatioQ,  and  fancied  themselves  surprised^. be^r 
Iteved  they. were  about  to  surprise  ikeir  foes; 
from  being  vanquished,  they  rose  up  conquerors ; 
they  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  who  had  already 
disappeared,  and  whose  precipitate  flight  through 
the  forest  they  heard  at  a  distance. 

They  passed  quickly  through  this  wood ;  but 
about  ten  o'clock  bt  night,  they  met  with  a  small 
river  embanked  in  a  deep  ravine,  which  thejr  were 
obliged  to  cross  one  by  one,  as  they  had  d<me  the 
Dnieper.  Intent  on  the  pursuit  of  these  poor  M^ 
lows,  the  Gbssacks  again  got  sight  of  them*  aad 
tried  to  take  advantage  of  that  moment :  but  Ney,j 
by  a  few  discharges  of  his  musketiy,  again  repulsed 
them.  They  surmounted  this  obstacle  with  diffi* 
culty,  and  in  an  hour  after  reached  a  large 
village,  where  hunger  and  exhaustion  compelled^ 
them  to  halt  for  two  hours  longer. 

The  next  day,  the  19th  of  Nov.,  from  midnight 
till  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  kept  marching 
on,  without  meeting  any  other  enemy  than  a  hilly 
country ;  about  that  time  Platof  s  columns  again 
made  their  appearance,  and  Ney  halted  and.faced 
tbem^  under  tlie  {Protection  of  the  skirts  of  a  wood. 
As  long  as  the  day  lasted,  his  soldiers  were 
obliged  to  Design  themselves  to  see  the  enemy's 
bullets  overturning  the  trees  which  served  to  shel^ 
ter  them,  and  furrowing  their  bivouacs. ;  for  they 
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had  DOW  nothing  but  small  arms,  which  could  not 
keep  the  Cossack  artillery  at  a  sufficient  distance. 

On  the  return  of  nighty  the  marshal  gave  the 
usual  signal,  and  they  proceeded  on  their  march 
to  Orcha.  During  the  preceding  day,  he  had  al- 
ready despatched  thither  Pch6bendowski  with  fifty 
horse,  to  require  assistance ;  they  must  already 
have  arrived  there,  unless  the  enemy  had  already 
gained  possession  of  that  town. 

Ney's  officers  concluded  their  narrative  by  say- 
ing, that  during  the  rest  of  their  march,  they  had 
met  with  several  formidable  obstacles,  but  that 
they  did  not  think  them  worth  relating.  They 
continued,  however,  speaking  enthusiastically  of 
their  marshal,  and  making  us  sharers  of  their  ad* 
miration  of  him ;  for  even  his  equals  had  no  idea 
of  being  jealous  of  him.  He  had  been  too  much 
regretted,  and  his  preservation  had  excited  too 
agreeable  emotions,  to  allow  envy  to  have  any 
part  in  them ;  besides,  Ney  had  placed  himself 
completely  beyond  its  reach.  As  to  himself,  in  all 
this  heroism,  he  had  gone  so  little  beyond  his 
natural  disposition,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
6clat  of  his  glory  in  the  eyes,  the  gestures,  and  the 
acclamations  of  every  one,  he  would  never  have 
imagined  that  he  had  done  a  sublime  action. 

And  this  was  not  an  enthusiasm  of  surprise. 
Each  of  the  latter  days  had  had  its  remarkable 
men ;  amongst  others,  that  of  the  16th  had  Eu^ 
gene,  that  of  the  17th  Mortier;  but  from  this 
time,  Ney  was  universally  proclaimed  the  hero  of 
the  retreat. 
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The  distance  between  Smolensk  and  Orcha  is 
hardly  five  days'  march.  In  that  short  passage, 
what  a  harvest  of  glory  had  been  reaped !  how 
little  space  and  time  are  required  to  establish  an 
immortal  renown !  Of  what  nature  then  are  these 
great  inspirations,  that  invisible  and  impalpable 
germ  of  great  devotion,  produced  in  a  few  moments, 
issuing  from  a  single  heart,  and  which  must  fill 
time  and  eternity  ? 

When  Napoleon,  who  was  two  leagues  farther 
an,  heard  that  Ney  had  just  re*appeared,  he 
leaped  and  shouted  for  joy,  and  exclaimed,  ''  I 
have  then  saved  my  eagles !  I  would  have  given 
three  hundred  millions  from  my  treasury,  sooner 
than  have  lost  such  a  man/' 
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TuEUiny  hftd  thus  for  the  tbifd.oad  last  time 
Rp948ed  the  Dnieper,  a  jiver  half  RuMisbafld  half 
Peli^,  but  of . Rusfti^a ori^.  It  nms  foomMftt 
tO'West/Qs.ftr  as  Qrcha,  where  it  appeaaaiSB  if  .it 
ivould  penetrate  into  Pcdand;  \ht  itfawe  ti» 
heights  of  Lithuania  oppose  its .  further  fsx^MM; 
and  compel  it  to  turn  towards  the  souths  and  to 
become  the  frontier  of  the  two  countries^ 

Kutusoff  and  his  eighty  thousand  Russians  halted 
before  this  feeble  obstacle.  Hitherto  they  had 
been  rather  the  spectators  than  the  authors  of  our 
(calamities;  we  saw  them  no  more;  our  army 
was  released  from  the  punishment  of  their  joy. 

In  this  war,  and  asalways  happen8>  the  character 
of  Kutusoff  availed  him  more  than  his  talents.  So 
long  as  it  was  necessary  to  deceive  and  tempo- 
rize, his  crafty  spirit,  his  indolence^  and  his  great 
age,  acted  of  themselves ;  he  was  the  creature  of 
circumstances^  which  he  ceased  to  be  as  soon  as 
it  became  necessary  to  march  rapidly,  to  pursue, 
to  anticipate^  and  to  attack. 

But  after  passing  Smolensk,  Platoff  passed  over 
to  the  right  flank  of  the  road,  in  order  to  join 
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Wittg0D8tom.    The  war  was  then  entdreLy  trana- 
fenred  to  that  side.  .  ^ 

On  the  22d  of  November,  tb&  army  had  a  dkh 
agr^eeable  march  fioom  Orcha  to  Bonsoi^  on  a  wide 
road,  (skirted  by  a  double  row  of  large  bicdi 
trees,)  .  ia  which  the  anow  had  melted,  .and 
through  a  deep  and  liquid  mud.  The. weakest 
were  drowned  in  it;  it  detained  and. delivered  to 
^e  Cos6a<^  such  of  our  wounded,  »,  under  the 
idea  of  a  continuaiice  of  the  frost,  had  exchanged 
thfcir  waggons  for  sledges. 

In  the  midst,  of  thi?  gradual  decay,  an  action 
was  witnessed  exhibiting  something  of  airtique 
energy.  Two  marines  of  the  goard  were  ent^ff 
fr<Ha  their  column  by  a  ban4.  of  Cossacks,  who 
seemed  determined  to  take  tiiem.  One  beeame 
discouraged,  and  wished  to  surrender ;  the  other 
continued  to  fight,  and  called  out  to  him,  that  if 
he  was  coward  enough  to  do  so,  he  would  cer^ 
tainly  shoot  him.  In  fact,  seeing  his  companion 
throw  away  his  musket,  and  stretching  out  bis 
arme  to  the  enemy,  he  brought  him  to  the  gromd 
jnat  as  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cossacks;  Hbeti 
prc^ting  by  their  surprise,  he  quickly  reloaded 
his  musket,  with  which  he  threatened  the  most 
farwaid^  He  kept  them  thus  at  bay,  retreat^ 
from  tree  to  tree>  gained  ground  upon  them,  and 
vuoeeeded  in  rejoining  his  troop« 

It  was  during  the  first  days  pf  the  mardi  to  Bo^ 
rizof,  that  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Mindi  became 
geaenlly  known  in  the  army «  The  leaden  them^ 
aelves  began  then  to  look  around  them  with  con^ 
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ftteroation;  their  imagination,  tormented  with 
such  a  long  continuance  of  frightful  spectadea, 
ffave  them  glimpses  of  a  still  more  fatal  fiitucity.  In 
their  private  conversations,  several  exclaimed, 
tkat,  ''  like  Charles  XII.  in  the  Ukraine,  Napo- 
leon  had  carried  his  army  to  Moscow  only  to 
destroy  it/' 

Others  would  not  agree  in  attributing  the  cala- 
mities we  at  present  suffered  to  that  incursion. 
Widiout  wishing  to  excuse  the  sacrifices  to  which 
we  had  submitted,  by  the  hope  of  terminating  the 
war  in  a  single  campaign,  they  asserted,  "  that 
that  hope  had  been  well  founded ;  that  in  pashiifg 
his  line  of  operation  as  far  as  Moscow,  Napoleon 
had  given  to  that  lengthened  column  a  base  suf- 
ficiently broad  and  solid.'' 

They  showed  ''  the  trace  of  this  base  marked 
out  by  the  Diina,  the  Dnieper,  the  Ula,  and  the 
Berezina,  from  Riga  to  Bobruisk ;  they  said  that 
Maedonald,  Saint  Cyr  and  De  Wrede,  Victor  and 
Dombrowski  were  there,  waiting  for  them ;  there 
were  thus^  including  Schwartzenberg,  and  even 
Augereau,  (who  protected  the  interval  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Niraoien  with  fifty  thousand 
men,)  nearly  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
scddiers  on  the  defensive,  who,  firom  the  north  to 
the  south,  supported  the  attack '  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  upon  the  east ;  and  firom 
tbenoe  they  argued,  that  this  paint  upon  Moscow, 
however  hazardous  it  might  appear,  had  been  boA 
sufficiently  prepared,  and  was  worthy  of  the  gentds 
of  Napoleon,  and  that  its  success  was  possible;  in 
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ikcty  its  faflare  had  Men  efititely  (Occasioned  by 
ditonr  of  detail." 

< '  They  thdn  brought  to  mind  our  useless  wairte 
<}f  Hfes  before  Smolensk,  Junot's  inaction  at;Va-^ 
Imitina,  and  they  maintained,  ''  that  in  spite  of  idt 
these  losses,  Russia  would  have  been  completely 
conquered  on  the  field  of  battle  of  the  Moskwa,  if 
Marshal  Ney's  first  Buccesses  had  been  foUowed 
op. 

'  *^  E^en  at  the  last,  although  the  expedition  hoA 
fitlled'  in  a  military  point  of  yiewr  by  the  indecif^ 
ilon  of  that  day,  and  politically  by  the*  burning  cff 
Moiicow,  the  army  might  still  have  returned  frenr 
it  ssfe  and  sound.  From  4be  time  of  onrentraincei 
into  that  capital,  had  not  the  Russian  general  and 
the  Russian  winter  allowed  us,  the  one  fotty;  ami 
Ae  other  -fifty  days»  to  recover  ourselves,  and*  to 
miri^e  our  retreat!" 

Deploring  afterwards  the  rash  obstinacy  of 
loaing  so  much  time  at  Moscow,  and  thefMalhesi^ 
tmtioi^  at  Malo-Jaroslawetz,  they  proceeded  to 
reckon  uf>  their  losses.  Since*  their  leaving  Mos<»^ 
cow,  they  had  lost  all  their  baggage,  five  httndMi 
oannon,  thirty-one  eagles,  twenty-seven  generals, 
fbrty  thousand'  prisoners,  sixty  tlfoutaad  id^Ad^ 
att  dmt  remained  were  forty  thousand  sCragglini^^ 
mmrmed,  and  eight  thousand  efieotive  sokliets.  ' - 
'''Last* of  all)  when  their  column  of  attaiick ' hsMl" 
bMvi'defltroyed,  they  asked,  **  by  wiiat  fttfakiy  it' 
MmI  happened,  that  the 'remains  of  this'c«»kuMf/l 
wbmi  colteoted  at^iSs  bases  which  had  b^en'vigom 

^ly/.attpppiiA4,  «^tfe   left  without,  tuuwihg- 
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wbote  to  halt,or  to  take  lure^th?  Why  coidd 
they  not  even  concentrate  themselves  at  Miitfk 
and  at  Wilmt,  bthkid  themaiahes  of  the  Bevfisiiia, 
and  then  keep  back  the  eoemy*  at  lea^t  for  awn^ 
tttaie,^take  advantage  of  the  winter  and  lecraii 
themaelvea? 

**  But  no,  aU  is  lost  l^y  «aiK»ther  »kl0,  by  ^ 
fiiak  of  entraating  an  Austrian  to  guard  the^vff- 
gazines,  and  cover  the  retreat  of  all' these  br^fe 
amacm  and  not  placjtoga  milijbary  V^er  at  W^hia 
or  Minsk,  with  a  foree  sufficient  either;  to  aui^fity 
tike  insufficiency  of  the  Austrian. apny  to  meet^the 
mmbihed  armies  of  Moldayia. and. Volhynia^  orrlP 
(Mreventits  betraying  us/'  . » 

Those  who  made  slich  cbmt>liints  were  oo^ 
ilaaware  of  the  piresenee  of  the  D^ike  ot  Bassap^ 
at  Wiba ;  but  notwithstanding^  the  talents  of  tlu|t 
minister,  and  the  great  confidence  the  £m||i^n>r 
placed  in  him,  they  considered  that  beiiig  a  straa- 
ginr  to  the  iirt  of  war,  and  overioatled  with  die 
cares  of  a  great  administraticm,  and  of  every  thtqg 
pelilicali  the  direction  of  nulitaryi  affiufs  shojiild 
Mt  have  been  left  to  him.  Such  were  the  com*- 
{dtnnts  of  those,  whose  sufferings  left  them  the 
kumre  neceaaary  for  qbservaUon.  That  a  ^t 
had  been  committed,  it  was  imposdbl^  to  diWji; 
but  to  say  how  it  might  have  been  avoided^,, lk> 
uneigh  the  value  of  thp  motives  whi<;h  h^d  pcp^- 
sioned  it,  in  to  great  a  crisis,,  and  in  the  presqwe 
of  so  great  a  man,  is  mone  than  one  would  vam^fe 
to  undertake.  Who  is  there  besides  that  dgps 
not  know,  that  in  these  hasardous  and  gigantic 
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enterprizesi  every  diing  biecomes  a  ftiult,  when 
the  object  of  tfaem  has  failed  ?  -    '  -  -^ 

Although  the  treachery  of  Schwartzenberg  wm 
by  no  means  so  evident,  it  is  certain,  tibAU,  with 
the  exception  of  the  three  French  geneifals  who 
were  with  him,  the  #hole  of  the  grand  artny  con^ 
sidered  it  as  beyond  a  doubt.  They  said,  '^  th&t 
Walpole's  only  object  at  Vienna  was  to  a6t  aei  % 
secret  agent  of  England ;  that  he  and  Mettektiicdk 
composed  between  them  the  perfidious  instrac? 
tions  which  were  sent  to  Schwartzenberg.  Henoa 
it  was  that  ever  since  the  20th  of  September,  the 
day  when  the  arrival  of  Tchitdhakof  and  the  battle 
of  Lutsk  closed  the  victorious  career  of  Schwarth 
zenberg,  that  marshal  had  repassed  the  Bdg,  aind 
covered  Warsaw  by  uncovering  Minsk ;  hence  his 
perseverance  in  that  &lse  manoeuvre :  hence,  aftei; 
a  feeble  effort  towards  BrezcklitoWsky  on  the 
1 0th  of  October,  his  neglefet  to  avail  himself  <>f 
Tchitchakof  s  inaction  by  getting  between  him 
and  Minsk,  and  hence  his  losing  his  time  iA  mili? 
tary  pnAnenades,  and  insignificant  marches  to- 
wards Briansk,  Bialistoek,  and  Volkowitz. 

*'  He  had  thus  dlowed  the  admiral  to  take  restj 
and  rally  his  sixty  thousand  men,  to  .divide,  theiki 
into  two,  to  leave  6ne'Ualf  with  Sackin  M  appose 
him,  and  to  set  out  on  the  27th  of  October  witlt 
the  other  half  to  take  possession  of  Mmsk,  of  Beri* 
xbf,  of  the  magazine,  of  the  piet^sage  of  Napeleon, 
and  of  his  winter  quarters.  Then  only  did 
Schv^artzenberg  pikt  himself  in  the  rear  of  this  hos* 
tile  movement,  instead'  of  anticif^ting  it,*as<he'lied 
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orders  to  do;  leaving  Regnier  m  the  presence  of 
Sacken,  and  marching  so. slowly,  that  from  the 
very  first  the  admiral  had  got  fire'  marches  the 
start  of  him. 

'  ''  On  the  I4th  of  November,  at  Volkowitz,  Sacken 
attacked  Regnier,  separated  him  from  the  Aus- 
trians;  and  pressed  him  so  closely,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  call  Schwartzenberg  to'his  aid.  Imme- 
diately, the  latter,  as  if  he  had  been  expecting  the 
summons,  retrograded,  leaving  Minsk  to  its  fate. 
It  is  true  that  he  released  Regnier,  that  he  beat 
Sacken  and  destroyed  half  his  army,  pursuing  him 
as  far  as  the  Bug;  but  on  the  1 6th  of  November, 
the  very  day  of  his  victory,  Minsk  was  taken  by 
Tchitohakof :  this  was  a  double  victory  for  Aus- 
tria. Thus  all  appearances  were  preserved ;  the 
ftew  field-marshal  satisfied  the  wishes  of  his  go- 
vernment^ which  was  equally  the  enemy  of  the 
Hussians  whom  he  had  just  weakened  on  one  side, 
and  of  Napoleon,  whom  on  the  other  he  had  be- 
trayed to  them.*' 

'  Such  waa  the  language  of  almost  the  whole  of 
the  grand  army ;  its  leader  was  silent,  either  be- 
cause he  expected  no  more  zeal  on  the  part  of  an 
ally,  or  from  policy,  or  because  he  believed  that 
Schwartzenberg  had  acted  with  sufficient  honour, 
in  sending  him  the  sort  of  notice  which  he  did  six 
weeks  before,  when  he  was  at  Moscow. 
.  However,  be  did  address  some  reproaches  to 
the  field-marshal.  To  these  the  latter  replied,  by 
Cdniplaining  bitterly,  first,  of  the  double  and  con- 
tradictory instructions  which  he  had  received,  to 
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cover  Warsaw  and  Minsk  at  the  same  time ;  and 
second,  of  the  false  news  which  had  been  trans- 

•  •  •     • 

mitted  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Bassano. 

He  said,  **  that  minister  had  constantly  repre- 
.sented  to  him  that  the  grand  army  was  retreating 
safe,  and  sound,  in  good  order,  and  always  formid- 
able. Why  had  he  been  trifled  with,  by  sending 
him  bulletins  made  to  deceive  the  idlers  of  the  ca- 
pital ?  His  only  reason  for  not  making  greater 
efforts  to  join  the  grand  army  was,  because  hb 
believed  that  it  was  fully  able  to  protect  itself/' 

He  also-  alleged  his  own  weakness.  "  How 
could  it  be  expected  that  with  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand men  he  could  so  long  keep  sixty  thousand  in 
check  ?  In  that  situation,  if  Tchitchakof  stole  a 
few  marches  on  him,  was  it  at  all  wonderful  ?  Had 
lie  then  hesitated  to  follow  him,  to  leave  G^Uicia^ 
his  point  of  departure,  his  magazines,  and  his 
dep6t  ?  If  he  ceased  his  pursuit,  it  was  only  be- 
Clause  Regnier  and  Durutte,  the  two  French 
generals,  summoned  him  in  the  most  urgent 
manner  to  come  to  their  assistance. .  Both  they 
and  he  had  reason  to  expect  that  Maret,  Ou- 
din6t,  or  Victor,  would  provide  for  the  safety  of 
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CHAP.  If; 

Iv  foct,  no  one  had  any  rig^t  to  accuse  anotiier 
of  treachery,  when  we  had  betrayed  onr8elfea» 
for  all  had  been  vranting  in  the  time  of  need. 
*  At  Wilna,  they  appeared  to  have  had  no  suspi- 
cion of  the  real  state  of  stairs ;  and  at  a  tune 
when  the  garrisons^  the  depdts,  the  marchhigtet^ 
tllkms,  axid  the  divisbns  of  Durutte,  Loisoo,  and 
Dombrowski,  between  the  Berezira.  add  tJw  ¥uk 
iula»  might  have*  formed  alt  Minsk  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  three  tboraand  men,  headed 
by  a  geiieral'  of  no  reputation;  were  the  mdy 
forces  wfaSch  Tchitchakof  found  there  to  oppoee 
liim.  It  was  a  known  fiEu;t  that  this  handful  of 
,y bung  sddiers  was  exposed  in  front  of  a  river, 
into  which  they  were  precipitated  by  the  admintl, 
whereas,  if  tl^y  had  been  placed  on  the  other 
iide,  that  obstacle  would  have  protected  them  ibr 
some  time. 

For  thus,  as  frequently  happens,  the  faults  of 
the  general  plan  had  led  to  faults  of  detail.  The 
governor  of  Minsk  had  been  negligently  choaeiL 
He  was,  it  was  said,  one  of  those  men  who  ilndca^ 
take  every  thing,  who  prombe  every  thing,  and 
who  do  nothing.  On  the  16th  of  November,  he 
lost  that  capital,  and  with  it  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  sick,  the  warlike  ammunition,  and  two 
million  rations  of  provisions.  It  was  five  days 
since  the  news  of  this  loss  had  reached  Dom- 
browna,  and  the  news  of  a  still  greater  calamity 
came  on  the  heels  of  it. 
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This  same  govemiu:  liad  retreated  towards  Bo- 
rizofl  There  he  neglected  to  inform  Oudindt, 
mho  was  only  at  the  distance  of  two  marches,  to 
MAie  to.  his  assiatanoe;  and  failed  to  sapport 
J>omhKDwsk],  who  made  a  hasty  march  thither 
from  Bobruisk  and  Igumen.  Th^  l^tt^P  did  not 
arrive,  however,  in  the  night  of  the  20th  and  21dt, 
ai  the  Ute^du^pant^  aatil  sifter  the  enemy  had  taken 
fmsaessiDii  of  it ;  notwitkstandngv  he  expeUed 
BQobitchakafs  vangifard,  took  possession  of  it,  and 
defended  himself  gallantly  4here  until  the  evening 
of  the t2 1st;  but  being  then  ovetwhekned  by  the 
fire  of  the.  Russian  artiUery^  which  took  him  ih 
flank,  and  attadsed  by  a  force  more  than  double 
hie  own,  he  was  driven  across  the  river,  and  out 
0if  the  town,  as  far  as  the  road  to  Moscow^ 

Napoleon  was  wholly  unprepared  for  this  di$«- 
aster:  he  fancied  that, he  had  completely  pre- 
vented, it  by  the  instructions  he  had  sent,  to  Victor 
from  Moscow,  on  the  6th  of  October.  These  ii^ 
structions  ^'anticipated  a  warm  attack  from  Witt- 
genstein or  Tchitchakof ;  they  recommended 
tor  to  keep  within  reach  of  Polotsk,  and  of 
to  have  a  prudent,  discreet,  and  intelligent  officer 
about  Schwartaenberg ;  to  keep  up  a  regular  coi^- 
despondence  with  Mmkf  and  to  send  other  agents 
Jtt  diffisrent  directions/! 

.  Bat  Wittgenstein  having  made  his  atteck  before 
Xchitehakof,  the  nearer  and  more  pressing  danger 
haSi  attracted  every  one's  attention ;  the  wise  in- 
structions of  the  6th  of  October  had  not  been  rcr 
jpeated  by  Napoleon,  and  they  appeared  to  have 
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been  entirely: forgotten  by  his  lieutaiant'  Fnsdiy, 
when  the  Emperor  learned  at  Dombrowna  the 
Iqs^  of  Minsk,  he  had  no  idea  that  Borizof  was  ia 
such  imminent  dang^,  bs  wl^n  he  passed  the 
next  day  through  Orcha,  he  had  the  whole  of  his 
bridge-equipage  burnt. 

His  correspondence  also  of  the  20th  of  Novem* 
ber  with  Victor  proved  his  security ;  it  supposed 
that  Oudindt,  would  have  nearly  arrived  on  the 
25th  at  Borizof^  while  that  ]dace  had  been  takea 
possession  of  by  Tchitc^akof  on  the  2 1st. 

It  was  on  the  day  immediately  subsequent  te 
that  fatal  catastrophe,  at  the  distance  of  three 
marches  from  Borizof,  and  upon  the  hi^.road, 
that  an  officer  arrived  and  announced  to  Napoleoe 
this  fresh  disaster.  The  Emperor,  jitriking  the 
ground  with  his  stick,  and  darting  a  furious  look 
to  heaven,  pronounced  these  words,  ''  It  is  .then 
written  above  that  we  shall  now  commit  nothii^ 
but  faults  r. 

Meanwhile  Marshal  Oudin^t,  who  was  aheady 
marching  towards  Minsk,  totally  ignorant  of  what 
had  happened,  halted  on  the  21st  between  Bobr 
and  Kroupki,  when  in  the  middle  of  the  mghc 
General  Brownikowski  arrived  to  ^announce  is 
him  bis  own  defeat,  as  well,  as  that  of  G^iooii 
Dombrowski;  that  Borizof  was  taken,  and  thai 
the  Russians  were  following  hard  at  his  heels. 

On  the  22d   the. marshal  marched  to   meet 
them,  and  rallied  the  remains  of  Dombrowski's 
force. 
.    On  the  23d,  at  three  leagues-  on_  the  other  side 
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of  Bcrizof,  he  «$mA  in  ooutact  with  the  Rusaaa 
Tangoardy  which  he  overthrew,  taking  from  it 
moe  hondied  men  and  fifteen  hundred  carriages, 
and  drove  badt  by  the  united  force  of  his  artillery, 
infentry,  and  cavalry,  as  far  as  the  Berezina ;  but 
the  remains  of  Lambert's  force,  on  repassing 
Borizof  and  that  river,  destroyed  the  bridge.    ' 

NapcrfeoQ  was  then  at  Tolocadna:  he  made 
them  describe  to  him  the  position  of  Borizof, 
They  assured  him  that  at  that  point  the  Berezina 
was  not  merely  a  river  but  a  lake  of  moving  ice; 
that  the  bridge  was  three  hundred  fathoms  in 
length;  that  it  had  been  irreparably  destroyed, 
and  the  passage  by  it  rendered  completely  im- 
practicable. 

At  that  moment  arrived  a  general  of  engineers, 
who  had  just  returned  from  the  Duke  of  Belluno's 
corps.  Napoleon  interrogated  him;  the  general 
declared  **  that  he  saw  no  means  of  escape  but 
through  the  middle  of  Wittgenstein's  army."  The 
Emperor  replied,  **  that  he  must  find  a  direction 
in  which  he  could  turn  his  back  to  all  the  enemy  s 
generals,  to  Kutusoff,  to  Wittgenstein,  to  Tchit- 
chakof  ;*'  and  he  pointed  with  his  finger  on  the  map 
to  the  course  of  the  Berezina  below  Borizof;  it 
was  there  he  wbhed  to  cross  the  river.  But  the 
general  objected  to  him  the  presence  of  Tchitcha- 
kof  on  the  right  bank ;  the  Emperor  then  pointed 
to  another  passage  below  the  first,  and  then  to  a 
third,  still  nearer  to  the  Dnieper.  R^oUeoting, 
however,  that  he  was  then  approaching  the  coun- 
try of  :the  Cossacks,  he  stopped  short,  and  0x7 
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daimed, ''  Oh  yes !  'Pctotwa  I  tfaatis  iflEeOlMrlei 

xir.  !*  ^      «*'.»'  "■»••  '^ 

-  In  fact,  every  disaster  whiok  Nafudeon  cooid 
anticipate  had  occarred ;  the  melloidioilyeoDipr- 
mity,  therefore,  of  his  aittiation  wkh  #«t  oCtbe 
Swedish*  conqueror,  threw  his  aoiod  ioto^sadi 
a  state  of  agitation,  that  his  health  beeame  MiH 
more  seriously  affected  than  it  had  beea^ai  Mftk>- 
Jaroslawetz.  Among  the  expressions  he  made^nM 
of^  loud  enough  to  be  overheard,  was  this :  >  **  See 
what  happens  when  we  heap  ftrnlts  on  fimlts  !*"-  ' 
'  Nevertheless,  these  first  mi>veateta  wetd^the 
only  ones  that  had  escaped  him,  and  tiie  vakl^dav 
cfaambre  who  assisted  bim,  was  the  only  penoa 
that  witnessed  his  agitation.  Dnroc,  Dam,  and 
Berthier  have  all  said,  that  they  knew  nothing  of 
it,  that  they  saw  him  unshaken ;  this  was  very 
true,  humanly  speaking,  as  he  retained  sufficient 
command  over  himself  to  avoid  betrajring  Us 
anxiety,  and  as  the  strength  of  man  most  fre^ 
quently  consists  in  concealing  his  weakness. 

A  remarkable  conversation,  which  was  over- 
heard the  same  night,  will  show  better  than  any 
thing  else,  how  critical  was  his  position,  and  how 
well  be  bore  it.  It  was  getting  late;  fiFapeieoi 
had  gone  to  bed.  Duroc  and  DarUi  who  rennaiKd 
in  his  chamber,  fancying  that  be  was  «ffil6ep,  wei» 
g^vittg  way,  in  whispers,  to  the  most  gloomy  kxbp^ 
jbctures;  he  overheard  them,  however;  «»dr'tfae 
word  "  prisoner  pf  stated?  conmig:  to-  his'  ean 
''Howr  exclaimed  he,  "do  yoh^believe  they 
would  dare  V    IMrq,  after  bis  irst  surpttse^  im^ 
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medkllely  mwreredf  ''thutifMreweKecpmpjeiled 
to  sorvendior^  ve  mart  be  prqpsied  for  ejery 
ibing;  that  h^  hid  m  TfUmt^  09  ao  AMiny^'s 
gfoiwosity ;  that  we  knew  too  weU  tliat  great  staM- 
pQUcy  conaideced  itself  identified  witb  woraUjty, 
and'Waa  regulated  by  no  law."  ''  Bat  Fra9$e,'* 
aaid  the  Emperor,  ''  what  would  FrauCQ  mfV 
^'  Oh,  aa  to  France,"  oontiuued  Daru,  ''  we  are  at 
liberty  to  make  a  tbomaod  eoDJectures  more  or 
kab  disagraeahte,  but  noae  of  ua  eau  know  what 
will  take  place  there."  And  he  then  added> ''  that 
for  the  sake  of  the  Bmperpr  s  chief  gfllqers,  a$  well 
as  the  Bmperor  himself,  the  most  fortunate  thing 
woold  be,  if  by  the  air  or  otherwise,  aa  the  garth 
was  closed  upon  us,  the  Emperor  could  reach 
France,  from  whence  he  could  much  moce  cea* 
.  tainly  provide  for  their  safety,  than  by  remaining 
anmng  thtfml"  ''  Then  I  suppose  I  am  in  your 
way  r  replied  the  Emperor,  smiling.  '*  Yes, 
Sire."  ''  And  you  have  no  wii^h  tQ  be  a  prisoner  of 
state  r  ]>aru  replied  in-  the  same  tone,  ''  that  it 
was  enough  for  him  to  be  a  prisoner  of  war."  On 
which  the  Emperor  remained  for  some  time  in 
a  profound  silence ;  then  with  a  more  serious  air»: 
«f  Are  all  the  reports  of  my  ministers  burnt  V' 
'.^  Sire,  hitherto  you  would  not  allow  that  to  be 
done."  ''  Very  well,  go  and  destroy  them ;  for  it 
must  be  confessed,  we  are  in  a  most  melancholy 
Iposition."  This  was  the  sole  avowal  which  it 
wrested  ftom  hun*  and  on  that  idea  he  went  to 
sleep,  kQQMring,  when  it  was  necessary,  how  to 
ptatpoae  every  thing  to4he  next  day. 
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orders  displayed  eqUal  fintmess.  Oudiodt 
had  just  sent  to  iuform  him  of  his- deteFmioatkm 
to  overthrow  Lambert ;  this  he  appibved  of,  aiid 
he  also  urged  him  to  make  himself  master  of  a 
passage,  either  above  or  below  Borizof.  He  ex- 
pressed his  afixiety,  that  by  the  24th  this  passage 
should  be  fixed  on,  and  the  preparations  begua, 
and  that  he  should  be  apprised  of  it,  in  order  to 
make  his  march  correspond.  Far  from  thinking 
of  making  his  escape  through  the  midst  of  these 
thre^  hostile  armies,  his  only  idea  now  was,  that  of 
beating  Tchitchakof,  and  retaking  Minsk. 

It  is  true,  that  eight  hours  afterwards,  in  a  se- 
cond letter  to  the  Duke  of  Reggie,  he  resigned 
himself  to  cross  the  Berezina  near  Veselowo,  and 
to  retreat  directly  upon  Wilna  by  Viieika,  avoid- 
ing the  Russian  admiral. 

But  on  the  24th  he  learned  that  the  passage 
could  only  be  attempted  near  Studzianka;  that  at 
that  spot  the  river  was  only  fifty-four  fathoms 
wide,  and  six  feet  deep ;  that  they  would  land  on 
the  other  side,  in  a  marsh,  under  the  fire  of  a 
commanding  position  strongly  occupied  by  the 
enemy. 
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All  hope  of  passing  between  the  Rusaan  ais- 
mies  was  thus  lost;  driven  by  the  armies  of  Ku- 
tusoff  and  Wittgenstein  upon  the  Beresona^jUieQ^ 
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was  bo  altematiTe '  btft  to  cross  that  rivet  in  the 
teeth  of  the  anny  of  Tchitchakof,  which  lined  its 
banks. 

I  Bver  since  the  23d,  Napoleon  had  been  prepare 
ing  for  it,  as  for  a  desperate  action.  And  first  he 
had  the  eagles  of  all  the  corps  brought  to  hiih,  and 
burnt.  He  formed  into  two  battalions,  eighteen 
hundred  dismounted  cavalry  of  his  guard;  oC 
Whom  only  eleven,  hundred  and  fifty-^four  wera 
armed  with  muskets  aind  carabines. 
'.  The  cavalry  of  the  army  of  Moscow  wa^  so 
completely  destroyed,  that  Latiour-Matibourg  had 
not  now  remaining  under  his  command  more  than 
one' hundred  and  fifty  men  on  horseback.  The 
Emperor  collected  around  his  person  all  the  cffi* 
cers  of  tbiat  arm  who  were  still  mounted ;  he  styled 
tiiis  troop,  of  about  five  hundred  officers,  hia 
sim^ed  squadron.  Grouchy  and  Sebastiani  had  the 
commaqd  of  them ;  generals  of  division  served  in 
it  as  captains. 

•  Napoleon  ordered  further  that  all  the  useless 
carriages  lihould  be  burnt ;  that  no  offiter ;  should 
keep  more  than  one ;  that  half  the  waggons  and 
carriages  of  all  the  .corps  should  also  be  bwnt, 
aad  tlmt  the  horses  should  be  given  to  the  artiUery 
of  the  guard.  The  officers  of  that  arm  had  .orders 
to  take  ail. the  draught-cattle  witfadn  theit  teach, 
even  the  horses  of  the  Emperor  himself,  sooner 
than  abandon  a. single  cannon,  or  ammunition 
waggon. 

After  giving  these  orders,  he  plunged  into  the 
gloomy  and  immense  forest  of  Minsk,  in  which 
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a  few  handete  and  wrdtdbed  lulbitstlbns  haTcr 
Marcely  cleared  a  few  dpen  spots;  The  mAae  of 
Wittgenstein's  artillery  filled  it  with  its.eehd* 
That  Rossiaii  general  came  ntohingfrom  ike  noMi 
iipbti  the  right  flank  of  our  expiring  eolilnm ;  hat 
bfonghtback  witli  Kim  the  winter  which  had  q«i*^ 
ted  us  at  the  same  time)  widi  Kutasoff ;  ihe  newii 
of  yo  tiireatenii^g^  tdafcb  quickened  our  Btepk 
Piott  forty  to  fifty  thousand  mea;  wpmen^  add 
children,  glided  through  this  forest  as^  precij^ 
tatety  as  their  weakness  and'  the  slipperineas  of 
thd  ground^  from  the  frost  beginning  again  to  set 
in,  would  allow. 

These  forced  marches^  commenced  before  day-* 
Hght,  and  which  did  not  finish  at  its  close,  dis- 
^rsed  all  that  had  retiiained  together;  They  lost 
themsekes  in  the  darkness  of  these  great  forests 
and  long  nights.  They  halted  at  night  and  resumed 
flieir  march  iii  the  morning,  in  darkness,. at  ran^ 
dom,  and  without  hearing  the  signal ;  the  dissoia^ 
lion  of  the  remains  of  the  corps  was  tkieH  com- 
^yktted ;  all  irere  mixed  and  coafoiiiided  togedier. 
'  In-  this  lait  stage  of  weakne^  and  confiiision,  as 
#0  w«re  appibabhing  Bwimf,  wo  benMleud  erica 
h^Mie  us.  Some  ran  forward  fo^cyldg^  it  wa^  m 
attacfc.  It  was  Vietor'e  army,  which  bad  Iteett 
foebly  driven  back  by  Wittgenstein^  tb  the  «^bt 
ikide  off  otif  road,  where  it  remained  waitingforihe 
Emperor  to  paiss  by.  Still  quite  compieCe  ancMW 
of  animation,  it  received  the  Emperor,  aaaoo&'iii 
he  maiie  bis  afjpearancej  with  the  customary 
now  long  forgotten  acclamations. 
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Of  our  disatiers  H  knew  notlung;  they  had 
been  carefully  concealed  even  from  its  leadereu 
Wiled  4lierefore»  instead  of  that  gcand  column 
which  had  conquered :  Moscow,  itb  8c4diera  petr 
ceived  behind  ^fapoleon  only  a  train  of  a|>e!Cttes 
CO? ered  with  rags»  with  female  peUsaes,  pieces  of 
carpet*  or  dirty  cloaksi  half  burnt  and  holed  by 
the  firea,  and  with  nothing  pn  their  fcQt  but  ragg 
oC  all .  aerta^  their  consternation  waa  e^tremct* 
They  looked  terrified  at  the  sight  of  those  un^* 
tunate  soldiers,  as  thi^y  defiled  before  them«  with 
lean  cardtsses,  faces  black  wiHi  dirt,  and  hideona 
bristly  beards,  unarmed,  3hameles9, .  mtu^ching 
ccatfuaedly»  with^.  their  heads  bent*  their:  eya^fited 
on  the  gceund  abd  silent,  like  a  troop  of  eaptiTes4 
.  But  what  aatonidhed  them  m<>re  than. all,  waa 
to  aee  thfe  bumber  of  colonels  and  generals  BotUt 
tered  about  and  jsolated»  who  seamed  only  occu- 
pied about  themselves,  and  tp  think  of  nothing  biKt 
4avhig  the  wrecks  of  their  property  or  their,  per- 
nofya^;,  they  were. marching  pell-meU  with  the. sol* 
dMWf  who  did  dot  notice  th^m,.to  .Whom  they  hafd 
no  Jonger  any  commands  tQ  gii^, ,  and  of  whom 
they  h^A  nothing  to.^escpect,  jpiU  ties  be^^en 
them  being  broken,  and  all  r^cnkK  effdced  by  tbft 
common  misery.  .1 . ... 

Thei  soldiers  of  Victor  and  Oudi&At  could  Act 
believe  their  eyes.  Moved  widi  comptuision^  thekr 
i>fllaera,  twith  tears  in  their  eyea*  detained  adch  lOf 
their  oompanions  aa  they  recognised  in  the  croiwKL 
They  first  supplied  them  with  clothes  and  prov»i« 
aions,  and  then  Mked  them  where  were  their 
carps  darmit?     And  when  the  others  pointed 
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them  out,  seeing,  instead  of  so  many  thousand 
men,  only  a  weak  platoon  of  oflBcers  and  non-oom* 
missioned  officers  romid  a  commanding  officer, 
their  eyes  still  kept  on  the  look  out. 

The  sight  of  so  great  a  disaster  struck  the  se- 
condand  the  ninth  corpawith  discouragement,  from 
the  very  first  day.  Disorder,  the  most  cmitagious 
of  all  evils,  attacked  them ;  for  it  would  «eem  as. 
if  order  was  an  effort  against  nature.  And  yet 
the  disarmed,  and  even  the  dying,  although  they 
were  now  fully  aware  that  they  had  to  fight  their 
way  across  a  river,  and  through  a  fresh  enemy, 
never  doubted- of  their  being  victorious. 
-  It  was  now  merely  the  shadow  of  an  .army,  but 
it  was  the  shadow  of  the  grand  army.  It  felt 
conscious  that  nature  alone  had  vanquished  it 
The  sight  of  its  Emperor  revived  it.  It  had  been 
long  accustomed  not  to  look  to  him  for  its  means 
of  support^  but  solely  to  lead*  it  to  victory.  This 
was  its  first  unfortunate  campaign,  and  it  had  had 
so  many  fortunate  ones !  it  only  required  to  he 
able  to  follow  him.  He  alone,  who  had  elevated 
his  soldiers  so  high,  and  now  sunk  them  so  low, 
was  yet  able  to  save  them.  He  was  still,  there- 
fore,  cherished  in  the  heart  of  his  anny,  like  hope 
in  the  heart  of  man. 

.  Thus,  amid  so  many  beings  who  might  have 
reproached  him  with  their  misfortunes,  he  marched 
on  without  the  least  fear,  speaking  to  one  and  all 
without  affectation,  certain  of  being  respected  as 
long  as  glory  could  command  our  respect.  Know- 
ing perfectly  that  he  belonged  to  us,  as  much  as 
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yfe  to  him,  his  renown  being  a  species  of  national 
|>roperty,  we  should  have  sooner  turned  our  arms 
against  ourselves,  (which  was  the  case  with 
many,)  than  against  him,  and  it  was  a  minor  sui- 
<dde. . 

Some  of  them  fell  and  died  at  his  feet,  and 
.though  in  the  most  frightful  delirium,  ttieir  suffer- 
ings never  gave  its  wanderings  the  turn  of  re*- 
proach,  but  of  entreaty.  And  in  fact  did  not  he 
^hare.  the  common  danger  ?  Which  of  them  all 
risked  so  much  as  he  ?  Who  suffered  the 
greatest  loss  in  this  disaster  ? 

If  any  imprecations  were  uttered,  it  was  not  in 
his  presence;  it  seemed,  that  of  all  misfortunes, 
that  of  incurring  his  displeasure  was  still  the 
greatest ;  so  rooted  were  their  confidence  in,  and 
submission  to  that  man  who  had  subjected  the 
world  to  them ;  whose  genius,  hitherto  uniformly 
victorious  and  infallible,  had  assumed  the  place  of 
their  free-will,  and  who  having  so  long  in  his 
hands  th^  book  of  pensions,  of  rank,  and  of  his- 
tory, had  found  wherewithal  to  satisfy  not  only 
covetous  spirits,  but  also  every  generous  heart. 
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We  were  now  approaching  the  most  critical 
moment ;  Victor  was  in  the  rear  with  15,000  men ; 
Oudindt  in  front  with  5,000,  and  already  on  the 
Berezina;  the  Emperor,  between  them,  with  7,000 
jnen,  40,000  stragglers,  and  an  enormous  quantity 
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of  baggage  atid  artillery,  tiie  greatest  paitt  of 
wbieh  belonged  to  the  second  and  the  ninA 
eor()s. 

On  the  26th,  as  he  was  abont  to  reach  tbe  Be- 
rezina, he  appeared  to  linger  on  his  march.  He 
halted  every  instant  on  the  high  road,  waiting  for 
night  to  conceal  his  arrival  from  the  en«ny,  and 
to  allow  the  Duke  of  Reggio  time  to  evactiate  Bo^ 
rizof. 

This  marshal,  when  he  entered  that  town  npon 
the  23d,  found  the  bridge,  which  was  300  fiathoDSS 
in  length,  destroyed  at  three  ditferent  points,  and 
that  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy  rendered  it  knpos- 
sible  to  repair  it.  He  had  ascertained,  that  on  his 
left,  two  miles  lower  down  the  river,  there  was^ 
near  Oukoholda,  a  deep  and  unsafe  ford ;  that  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  above  Borizof,  namely,  at 
Stadhof,  there  was  another,  but  of  difficult  ap- 
proach. Finally,  he  had  learned  within  the  la^ 
two  days,  that  at  Studzianka^  two  leagues  dboie 
Stadhof,  there  was  a  third  passage ; — for  the 
•knowledge  of  this  he  was  indebted  to  Gorhineau  s 
brigade. 

This  was  the  same  brigade  which  the  Bavarian 
genera],  De  Wrede,  had  taken  from  the  seomd 
corps,  in  his  march  to  Smdiantzy.  He  had  retained 
it  until  he  reached  Dokszitzi,  from  whence  he  sent 
it  back  to  tbe  second  corps  by  way  of  Borizoi 
When  Corbineau  arrived  there,  he  found  Tchit- 
chakof  already  in  possession  of  it,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  make  his  retreat  by  ascending  the  Bere- 
Eina,  and  concealing  his  force  in  the  forests  which 
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lio^der  that  river.  Not  knowing  at  what  point  to 
cross  it,  he  acddentally  saw  a  Lithuanian  peasant/ 
whose  horse  seemed  to  be  quite  wet,  as  if  he 
had  just  come  through  it.  He  laid  hold  of  this 
man,  and  made  him  his  guide;  he  got  up  be- 
hind kirn,  Qind  crossed  the  river  at  a  ford  opposite 
to  Studsianka.  He  immediately  rejoined  Oudi-* 
n6t,  and  informed  him  of  the  discovery  he  had 
made. 

As  Napoleon's  intention  was  to  retreat  directly 
upon  Wilna,  the  marshal  saw  at  once  that  this 
passage  was  the  most  direct,  as  well  as  the  least 
dangerous.  It  Was  also  observed,  that  even  if  our 
infantry  and  artillery  should  be  too  closely  pressed 
by  Wittgenstein  and  Kutusoff,  and  prevented  from 
crossing  the  river  on  bridges,  there  was  at  least  a 
certainty,  from  the  ford  having  been  tiiei^,  that  the 
Emperor  and  the  cavalry  would  be  able  to  pass ; 
that  all  would  not  then  be  lost,  both  peace  and  war, 
as  if  Napoleon  himself  remained  in  the  enemy's 
hands.  Hie  marshal  therefore  did  not  hesitated 
In  the  night  of  the  23d,  the  general  of  artillery,  a 
company  of  pontoniers,  a  regiment  of  infantry,  and 
the  brigade  Corhineau,  took  possession  of  Stnd^- 
sianka. 

At  the  same  time  the  other  two  passages  were 
reconnoitred,  and  both  found  to  be  strongly  ob^ 
served.  The  object  therefore  was  to  deceive  and 
displace  the  enemy.  As  force  could  do  nothing, 
recourse  was  had  to  stratagem ;  in  fartherance  of 
which,  on  the  24th,  three  hundred  men  and  severs) 
hundred  stragglers  were  sent  towards  Oukoholda; 
with  instructions  to  collect  there,  with  as  niuch 

u  2 
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noise  as  polstble,  dll  the  necessary  matefials'  for 
the  construction  of  a  bridge ;  the  whole  divisioa 
of  the  cuirassiers  was  also  made  to  promenade  ou 
that  side  within  view  of  the  enemy. 

'  In  addition  to  this.  Major  General  Lorenc^  had 
several  Jews  sought  out  and  brought  to  him ;  he 
interrogated  them  with  great  apparent  minuteness 
relative  to  that  ford,  and  the  roads  leading  from 
it  to  Minsk.  Then,  affecting  to  be  mightily 
pleased  with  their  answers,  and  to  be  satisfied 
that  there  was  no  better  passage  to  be  found,  he 
detained  some  of  these  rascals  as  guides,  and  had 
the  others  conveyed  beyond  our  outposts.  But 
to  make  still  more  sure  of  the  latter  not  keeping 
their  word  with  him,  he  made  them  swear  that 
they  would  return  to  meet  us,  in  the  direction  of 
lower  Berezino,  in  order  to  inform  us  of  the  ene* 
my  s  movements. 

While  these  attempts  were  making  to  draw 
Tchitchakofs  attention  entirely  tp  the  left,  the 
means  of  effecting  a  passage  were  secretly  pre* 
paring  at  Studzianka.  It  was  only  on  the  25th, 
at  five  in  the  evening,  that  ^h\6  arrived  there,  foJ* 
lowed  only  by  two  field  forges,  two  waggons  of 
coal,  six  covered  waggons  of  utensils  and  nails, 
and. some  companies  of  pontoniers.  At  Smolensk 
he  had  made  each  workman  provide  himself  with 
ia  tool  and  some  cramp*irons. 
.  But  the  tressels,  which  had.  been  made  the  day 
before,  out  of  the  beams  of  the  Polish  cabins^ 
were  found  to  be  too  weak.  The  work  was  all  to 
do.  over  again.  It  was  found  to  be  quite  impossi- 
ble to  finish  the  bridge  during  the  night;  it  could 
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only  be  fixed  during  the  following  day,  the  26tb, 
in  full  day-light,  and  under  the  enemy's  fire ;  but 
there  was  no  room  for  hesitation. 

On  the  first  approach  of  that  decisive  night, 
Oudin6t  ceded  to  Napoleon  the  occupation  of  Bo- 
rizof;  and  went  to  take  position  with  the  rest  of 
his  corps  at  Studzianka.  They  matched  in  the 
most  profound  obscurity,  without  making  the 
least  noise,  and  mutually  recommending  to  each 
other  the  deepest  silence. 

By  eight  o'clock  at  night  OudinAt  and  Dom- 
browski  had  taken  possession  of  the  heights  com- 
fnanding  the  passage,  while  Gteneriad  Ebl6  descend- 
ed from  them.  That  general  placed  himself  on 
the  borders  of  the  river,  with  his  pontoniers  and 
a  waggon-load  of  the  irons  of  abandoned  wheels,  ' 
which  at  all  hazards  he  had  made  into  cramp- 
irons.  He  had  sacrificed  every  thing  to  preserve 
that  feeble  resource,  and  it  saved  the  army. 

At  the  close  of  the  night  of  the  25th  he  made 
them  sink  the  first  tressel  in  the  muddy  bed  of 
the  river.  But  to  crown  our  misfortunes,  the  rising 
of  the  waters  had  made  the  traces  of  the  ford 
entirely  disappear.  It  required  the  most  incredi- 
ble efforts  on  the  part  of  our  unfortunate  sappers, 
who  were  plunged  in  the  water  up  to  their  months, 
and  had  to  contend  with  the  floating  pieces  of  ice 
which  were  carried  along  by  the  stream.  Many 
of  them  perished  from  the  cold,  or  were  drowned 
by  the  ice  flakes,  which  a  violent  wind  drove 
against  them. 

They  had  every  thing  to  conquer  but  the  ene^ 
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my<  The  rigour  of  tbe  atmosplieFe  was  just  at 
tbe  degree  necessary  to  render  t|ie  passage  of  the 
river  more  difficu^t«  without  sospendiog  its  course, 
iff  sufficiently  consolidating  the  moving  ground 
upon  which  we  were  about  to  venture.  On  tbi^ 
occasion  the  winter  showed  itself  more  Russian 
than  even  the  Hussiaiis  themselves.  The  latter 
were  wanting  to  their  season,  which  never  &iled 
them. 

The  French  laboured  during  the  wiide  nig|it 
by  the  l^t  of  tibe  enemy's  fires^  which  shone  on 
the  heights  of  ttue  opposite  bank^  an4  within  rea<^ 
of  the  artillery  and  musketry  of  the  division 
Tchaplitz,  The  latter,  having  no  longer  any 
doubt  of  our  intentionSi  seo^t  to  apprize  his  com* 
)ttander-in-chief. 
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The  presence  of  a  hostile  diyision  deprived  us 
of  all  hope  of  deceiving  the  Russian  admiral.  We 
were  expecting  every  instant  to  hear  the  whole 
fire  of  his  artillery  directed  upon  our  workmw ; 
and  even  if  he  did  not  discover  them  until  day* 
light,  their  labours  would  not  then  be  sufficiency 
advanced ;  and  the  opposite  bank,  being  low  and 
marshy,  was  too  much  commanded  by  Tchaplitss 
pMitions  to  make  it  at  all  possible  for  us  to  force 
a  passage. 

When  he  quitted  Borizof,  therdTore^  at  ten  o'clock 
at  nighty  Napoleon  imagined  that  he  was  aettii^ 
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oiit  fer  a  most  desperate  contest.  He  settled  him* 
self  for  the  night,  with  the  6,400  guards  which  still 
remained  to  him,  at  Staroi-Borizof,  a  chateau  be- 
kmging  to  Trince  Radzivil,  situated  on  the  right 
of  the  road  from  Borizof  to  Studzianka,  and  equi* 
distant  from  these  two  points. 

He  passed  the  remainder  of  that  night  on  his 
feet,  g<Miig  out  every  moment,  either  to  listen,  or 
to  repair  to  the  passage  where  his  destiny  was 
accomplishing ;  for  the  magnitude  of  his  anxieties 
so  completely  filled  his  hours,  that  as  each  re* 
volved,  he  fancied  Ihat  it  was  morning.  Several 
times  he  was  reminded  of  his  mistake  by  his  at-* 
tendante. 

Darkness  had  scarcely  disappeared  when  he 
joined  Oudin6t.  The  right  of  danger  tranqmllized 
him,  as  it  always  did ;  but  on  seeing  die  Russian 
fires  and  their  position,  his  most  determined  gene- 
rals, such  as  Rapp,  Mortier,  and  Vej,  exclaimed^ 
''  that  if  the  Emperor  escaped  this  danger,  they 
must  absolutely  believe  in  the  influence  of  his 
star !"  Murat  himself  thought  it  was  now  time 
to  think  of  nothing  but  saving  Napoleon.  Some 
of  the  Poles  proposed  it  to  him. 

The  Emperor  was  waiting  for  the  approach  of 
day*ligfat  in  one  of  the  houses  on  the  borders  of 
tiie  river,  on  a  steep  bank  which  was  crowned 
with  OudinAt's  artillery.  Murat  ofotsined  access 
to  him ;  he  declared  to  his  brother-in-law,  '<  that 
he  looked  apon  the  passage  as  impracticable ;  he 
m^d  him  to  save  his  person  while  it  was  yet 
time.  He  iofermed  him  that  he  might,  without 
any  danger,  cross  the  Bere:^na  a  few  leagues  above 
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Studziahka;  that  in  fire  days  he  ^ronld  reach 
Wilna;  that  some  brave  and  determined  Poles, 
perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  roads,  had  o^isred 
themselves  for  his  guards,  and  to  be  responsible 
for  his  safety." 

But  Napoleon  rejected  this  proposition  as  an 
infamous  plan,  as  a  cowardly  flight,  and  was  in- 
dignant that  any  one  should  dare  to  think  for  a 
moment  that  he  would  abandon  his  army,  so  long 
as  it  was  in  danger.  He  was  not,  however,  at  all 
displeased  with  Murat,  probably  because  that 
j^rince  had  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing his  firmness,  or  rather  because  he  saw  nothing 
in  his  proposal  but  a  mark  of  devotion,  and  be- 
cause the  first  quality  in  the  eyes  of  sovereigns  is 
.  attachment  to  their  persons. 

At  that  moment  the  appearance  of  day-light 
made  the  Russian  fires  grow  pale  and  disappear. 
Our  troops  stood  to  their  arms,  the  artillery-men 
placed  themselves  by  their  pieces,  the  generals 
were  observing,  and  the  looks  of  all  were  steadily 
directed  to  the  opposite  bank,  preserving  that  si- 
lence which  betokens  great  expectation,  and  is 
the  forerunner  of  great  danger. 

Since  the  day  before,  every  blow  struck  by 
our  pontoniers,  echoing  among  the  woody  heights, 
must,  we  concluded,  have  attracted  the  whole 
attention  of  the  enemy.  The  first  dawn  of  the 
26th  was  therefore  expected  to  display  to  us  his 
battalions  and  artillery,  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
weak  scaffolding,  to  the  construction  of  wffich 
£bl6  had  yet  to  devote  eight  hours  more.    Doubt- 
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less  they  were  only  waiting  for  day-light  to  enable 
them  to  point  their  cannon  with  better  aim.  When 
day  appeared,  we  saw  their  fires  abandoned,  the 
bank  deserted,  and  up(Hi  the  heights,  thirty  pieces 
of  artillery  in  full  retreat.  A  single  bullet  of 
theirs  would  hare  been  sufficient  to  annihilate  the 
only  plank  of  safety,  which  we  were  about  to  fix, 
in  order  to  unite  the  two  banks;  but  that  artillery 
retreated  exactly  as  oiirs  was  placed  in  battery. 

Farther  off,  we  perceived  the  rear  of  a  long- 
column,  which  was  moving  off  towards  Borizof 
without  ever  looking  behind  it;  one  regiment  of 
infantry,  however,  and  twelve  cannon  remained, 
but  without  taking  up  any  position;  we  also  saw 
a  horde  of  Cossacks  wandering  about  the  skirts  6f 
the  wood :  they  formed  the  rear*guard  of  Tchap- 
litz  8  division,  six  thousand  strong,  which  was 
thus  retiring,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
up  the  passage  to  us. 

The  French  at  first  could  hardly  venture  to  be- 
lieve their  eyes.  At  last,  .transported  with  joy, 
they  clapped  their  hands,  and  uttered  loud  shouts. 
Rapp  and  Oudin6t  rushed  precipitately  into  the 
house  where  the  Emperor  was.  "Sire,"  they 
said  to  him,  "  the  enemy  has  just  raised  his  camp; 
and  quitted  his  position  !*' — "  It  is  not  possible !" 
he  replied;  but  Ney  and  Murat  just  then  entered 
and  confirmed  this  report.  Napoleon  immediately 
darted  out;  he  looked,  and  could  just  see  the  last 
files  of  Tchaplitz  s  column  getting  farther  off  and 
disappearing  in  the  woods.  «  Transported  with 
joy,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  have  outwitted  the  ad-< 
mirai !" 
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Daring  this  first  movement,  two  of  the  enemy's 
pieces  re-appeared,  and  fired.  An  order  was  given 
to  remove  them  by  a  discharge  of  our  artillery. 

One  salvo  was  enough ;  it  was  an  act  of  impra- 
dence  which  was  not  repeated,  fi>r  fear  of  its  re- 
ealling  Tchaplit2.  The  bridge  was  as  yet  ecaroely 
begun ;  it  was  eight  o'clock,  and  the  first  tressels 
were  only  then  Axing. 

The  Emperor,  however,  impatient  to  get  pos« 
session  of  the  opposite  bank,  pointed  it  out  to  the 
bravest  Jacqueminot,  aide^e^amp  to  the  Boke 
of  Reggio,  and  the  Lithuanian  count  Predziecski, 
were  the  first  who  thnw  themselves  into  the  river, 
and  in  spite  of  the  pieces  of  ice,  ^ich  cut  and 
bled  the  chests  and  sides  of  their  horses,  sue- 
cesded  in  reaching  the  other  side^  8ourd,  chief 
of  the  squadron,  and  fifty  chasseurs  of  the  7th, 
each  carrying  a  voltig^ur  en  croupe,  followed  then, 
as  well  as  two  frail  rafts  which  transported  four 
hundred  men  in  twenty  trips.  The  Emperor 
having  expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  prisoner  to  in- 
terrogate. Jacqueminot,  who  overheard  him,  bad 
scarcely  crossed  the  river,  when  he  saw  one  of 
Tchaplitz's  soldiers;  he  ru^ed  after,  attacked, 
aqd  disarmed  him ;  then  seizing  and  placing  him 
on  the  bow  of  his  saddle,  he  brought  him  throagh 
the  river  and  the  ice  to  Napoleon. 

About  one  o'clock  the  bank  was  entirely  cleared 
of  the  Ck>s8acks,  and  the  bridge  for  the  in&ntry 
finished.  The  division  Legrand  crossed  it  rapidly 
with  its  cannon,  the  men  shouting  "  Vive  TBm- 
pereur !"  in  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  who 
was  himself  actively  pressing  the  passage  of  the 
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Ertillery,  and  encouraged  his  ht^ve  soldiers  \iy  hi^ 
voice  and  example. 

He  exclaimed,  when  he  saw  them  fairly  in  pos- 
session of  the  opposite  bank,  *'  Behold  my  i^tar 
again  appear  I"  for  ^  was  a  believer  in  fsini^j^ 
like  all  conquerors,  those  men,  who,  having  th^ 
largest  accounts  with  Fortwe^  are  fully  awaro 
}iow  much  they  are  ipdebted  to  her,  jand  who, 
moreover,  hav^pg  no  intermediate  power  between 
themselves  and  heaven,  feel  theipselves  more  m^ 
inediately  md^r  its  protection* 
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At  that  moment,  a  Lithuanian  nobleman,  dis- 
guised as  a  peasapt,  arrived  from  Wilne^  with  the 
news  of  Sqhwartzenberg's  victory  over  Sacken* 
Napoleon  appeared  pleased  in  proclaiming  i^ 
aloud,  with  the  addition,  that  '' Schwartzenberg 
had  immediately  returned  upQO  the  heels  of 
Tchitchakof,  and  that  he  was  coming  to  our  as-^ 
sistance."  A  conjecture,  to  which  the  disappear^- 
ance  of  Tchaplitz  gave  considerable  probability  * 

Meantime,  as  the  first  bridge  which  was  just 
finished  had  only  been  made  for  the  infantry,  a  se- 
cond was  begun  immediately  after,  a  hundred  fa«- 
thoms  higher  up,  for  the  artillery  and  baggage, 
which  was  not  finished  until  four  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon. During  that  interval,  the  Duke  of  Reggio, 
*Yrith  therest  of  the  second  corps,  and  Dopibrowski^ 
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division,  followed  General  Legrand  to  the  other 
side ;  they  formed  about  seven  thousand  men. 

The  marshal's  first  care  was  to  secure  the 
road  to  Zembin,  by  a  detachment  which  chased' 
some  Cossacks  from  it;  to  push  the  enemy  towards 
Borizof,  and  to  keep  him  as  far  back  as  possible 
from  the  passage  of  Studzianka. 

Tchaplitz,  in  obedience  to  the  admiral's  orders^ 
proceeded  as  far  as  Stakhowa,  a  village  close  to 
Borizof,  he  then  turned  back,  and  encountered 
the  first  troops  of  Oudindt,  commanded  by  Albert: 
Both  sides  halted.  The  French,  finding  them- 
selves rather  too  far  ofi*  from  their  main  body,  only 
wanted  to  gain  time,  and  the  Russian  general 
waited  for  orders. 

Tchitchakof  had  found  himself  in  one  of  those 
difficult  situations,  in  which  prepossession,  being 
compelled  to  fluctuate  in  uncertainty  between 
several  points  at  once,  has  no  sooner  determined 
and  fixed  upon  one  side,  than  it  removes  and  gets 
overturned  upon  another. 

His'  march  from  Minsk  to  Borizof  in  three 
columns,  not  only  by  the  high  road,  but  by  the 
roads  of  Antonopolia,  Logoisk,  and  Zembin, 
showed  that  his  whole  attention  was  at  first  di« 
rected  to  that  part  of  the  Berezina,  above  Borizof. 
Feeling  himself  then  so  strong  upon  his  left, 
he  felt  only  that  his  right  was  weakened,  and  in 
consequence,  his  anxiety  wias  entirely  transferred 
to  that  side. 

The  error  which  led  him  into  that  fitlse  direc- 
tion had  other  and  stronger  foundations.    Km^ 
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tutfoflTd  instniotions  directed  his  re0px)iiBibtUty{to 
tbat  point.  £rteU>  who  commanded  twelve  thoi)<* 
sand  men  near  Bobruisk,  refused  to  quit  his  can-* 
tonments,  to  follow  Dombrowski,  and  to  come 
and  defend  that  part  of  the  river.  He  alleged,  as 
his  justification  for  refusal,  the  danger  of  a  dis** 
temper  among  the  cattle,  a  pretext  unheard  of 
and  improbable,  but  perfectly  true,  as  Tchitchakof 
himself  has  admitted* 

The  admiral  adds  further,  that  information  sent 
to  him  by  Wittgenstein  directed  his  anxiety 
towards  Lower  Berezino,  as  well  as  the  supposi-> 
tion,  natural  enough,  that  the  presence  of  that 
general  on  the  right  flank  of  the  grand .  army 
and  above  Borizof,  would  push  Napoleon  below 
that  town^ 

The  recollection  of  the  passages  of  Charles  XIL 
and  of  Davoust  at  Berezino,  might  also  be  another 
of  his  motives.  By  taking  that  direction.  Napoleon 
would  not  only  escape  Wittgenstein,  but  he  might 
retake  Minsk,  and  form  a  junction  with  Schwart* 
zenberg.  This  last  was  a  serious  consideration 
with  Tchitchakof,  Minsk  being  his  conquest,  and 
Schwartzenberg  his  first  adversary.  Lastly,  and 
principally,  Oudindt's  demoustration  near  Ucho« 
loda,  and  probably  the  report  of  the  Jews,  deter- 
mined him. 

.  The  admiral,  completely  deceived,  had  therefore 
resolved,  on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  to  descend 
the  Berezina,  at  the  very  moment  that  Napoleon 
had  determined  to  re-ascend  it.  It  might  almost 
be  said  that  the  French  Emperor  dictated  the 
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RlMliui  gmenltB  nmAutioa,  the  tbde  ftr  adoptinff 
it,  tht  |>recise  nMMoent,  and  tvery  detail  ofita  ez-« 
emti<m^  Be4&  atRrted  at  the  aaiHe  tine  fimn 
Beriaof>  Napoleon  for  Studnaska,  Tchitckakof  ibi< 
Saabassa^czy,  tarning  thek  beoka  ie  each  odMdr 
at  if  by  mutnal  agreefneMt,  aad  tlieadiaini  recall*- 
kig  eifl  the  troops  wbdch  he  had  above  Boriac^^ 
witb  tta  ezceptioii  of  a  email  body  of  light  troope^ 
and  without  even  taking  the  predaiation  of  break-^ 
idg  tip  the  roads. 

Notwithstanding,  at  Scabaszawiczy^  he  was^ 
not  more  than  five  or  six  leagues  frotn  the  passage 
Which  was  eflSectnating.  On  the  morning  of  the 
26th  he  most  have  been  informed  of  it.  The 
bridge  of  Borizof  was  cftAf  three  botH*s'  march 
from  the  point  of  attack.  He  had  left  fifteen  thou- 
sand men  before  that  bridge ;  he  might  therefore 
have  returned  in  person  to  that  point,  rejoined 
Tchaplitz  at  Stakbowa,  on  the  same  day  made  an 
itttfck,  or  at  least  made  preparations  for  it,  and 
on  the  following  day,  the  27th,  overthrown  with 
eighteen  thoasand  men  the  seven  thousand  soK 
diers  of  Ondindt  and  Dombrowski ;  and  finally  re- 
sumed, in  front  of  the  Emperor  and  of  Studn&nka, 
the  pesilion  which  Tchapiits  had  quitted  the  day 
before. 

But  great  errors  are  seldom  repaired  with  the 
same  readiness  with  which  they  are  committed ; 
either  because  it  is  in  our  nature  to  be  at  first 
doubtftil  o(  them,  and  that  no  one  is  disposed  to 
admit  them  until  they  are  completely  certain ;  or 
because  they  confuse,  and  in  the  distrust  of  oar 
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own  jadgment»  we  hesitate,  and  require  the  fiup- 
port  of  other  opinions. 

Thus  it  was,  t|iat  the  admiral  lost  the  remain- 
der o/  the  26th  and  the  whole  of  the  27th  in  con- 
sttltatkuiB,  in  feelkig  his  way,  and  in  prepatatiemk 
llie  presence  of  Napoleon  and  his  grand  armyv 
ci  the  weakness  of  which  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  have  any  idea,  dazsded  him.  He  saw  tb* 
Emperor  every  where ;  before  his  right,  hi  the 
simulated  preparations  for  ^  passage;  opponte 
his  centre  at  Borizof,  because  in  fact  the  aitivdl 
of  the  successive  portions  of  our  army  filled  that 
place  with  movements ;  and  finally,  at  Studaianka 
before  his  left,  where  the  Emperor  really  was. 

On  the  27th,  so  little  had  he  recovered  from 
his  error  that  he  made  his  chasseurs  reoonnoitre 
and  attack  Borizof;  they  crossed  over  upon  the 
beams  of  the  burnt  bridge,  but  were  repulsed  by 
the  soldiers  of  Partouneaux's  division. 

On  the  same  day,  while  he  was  thus  irresolute^ 
Napoleon,  with  abQUt  five  thousand  guards,  and 
Ney's  corps,  now  reduced  to  six  hundred  men^ 
crossed  the  Berezina  about  two  o  clock  in  the 
afternoon ;  he  posted  himself  in  reserve  to  Oi»- 
dindt,  and  secured  the  outlet  firom  the  bridges 
against  Tchitchakof 's  future  efforts. 

He  had  been  preceded  by  a  crowd  of  baggage 
and  stragglers.  Numbers  of  them  continued  to 
cross  the  river  after  him  as  long  as  day-light 
lasted.  The  army  of  Victor,  at  the  same  time, 
succeeded  the  guard  in  its  position  on  the  heights 
of  Sfeodzianka. 
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Hitherto  all  had  gone  oa  well.  .  ^ut  Victor, 
.  iu  paBsing  through  BonwC  h«d  Jpft.^^e.far- 
toupeaiix  with  W^  division.  That,  general,,  lif^d 
orders. to  stop  the  enemy  in  the  rciar  pf  that  tp.v^, 
to  drive  before  him  the  nomefpus  stragglers  jyho 
had  taken  shelter  there,  and  torejoin  V^tor  l^f  fope 
th^  close  of  the  day.  It  was  the  first  tin^^fb^t 
Partouneaux iiad  seen. the  disorder  o/jthe  grand 
army.  He  was  anxiousi,  Uke  Davoijst^  at  th^^ll^- 
.ginning  of  the  retreat,  to  hide  the  traces  of  it  from 
.  the,  Cossacks  of  KutusofF,  Who  were  ajt  hia>ed^. 
This  fruitless  attempt,  the  attacks .  of  ?kitoff  |^ 
the  high  road  of  Orcha,  and  those  pf  Jchitchakof 
by  the  burnt  bridge  of  Borizof,  detaii>ed  him^  m 
that  place  until  the  close  of  the  day.,. 

He  was  preparing  to  quit  it,  when  ^  an  order 
reached  him  from  the  Emperor  himself,  to  remain 
there  all  night.  Napoleon  s  idea,  no  dpul^t^  was, 
in  that  manner  to  direct  the  whole  attention  of 
the  three  Russian  generals  upon  Borizof,  and  that 
Partouneaux's  keeping  them  back  upon  that  point, 
would  allow  him  sufficient  time  to  operate  the 
passage  of  his  whole  army.  ' 

But  Wittgenstein  left  Platoff  to  pursue  the 
Prench  army  along  the  high  road,  and  dij;ected 
bis  own  march  more  to  the  right.  ,  He  debouf;b6d 
.the  same  evening  on  the  heights  which  border  tie 
Berezina,  between  Borizof  and  Studzianks^  JY'''^^* 
cepted  the  road  between  these  two  points,^  ^d 
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captured  all  that  was  found  diere*  A  cMwd  oF 
atragglers,  who  were  driven  back  on  PartowieatBi 
apprised  him  that  he  wbs  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  army. 

Partomieaux  did  not  hesitate :  although  he  had 
no  more  than  three  cannon  with  him,  and  three 
thousand  five  hundred  soldiers,  he  detemdined  to 
cot  his  way  through,  made  his  dispositions  accord* 
ingly,  and  began  his  march.  He  had  ajt  first  to 
march  along  a  slippery  road,  crowded  widi  bag*" 
gage  and  runaways ;  with  a  violent  wind  blowing 
directly  in  his  face,  and  in  a  dark  and  icy-cold 
night  To  these  obstacles  were  shortly  added 
the  fire  of  several  thousand  enemies,  who  lii^ 
the  heights  upon  his  right.  As  loiig  as  he  waii 
only  attacked  in  flank,  he  proceeded ;  but  shordrf 
after,  he  had  to  meet  it  in  front  from  numberless 
troops  well  posted,  whose  bullets  traversed  his 
column  through  and  through. 

This  unfortunate  division  then  got  entangled'  in 
a  shallow ;  a  long  file  of.  five  or  six  hundred  car- 
riages embarrassed  all  its  moyements;  seven 
thoitsand  terrified  stragglers,  howling  with  terror 
and  despair,  rushed  into  the  midst  of  its  feeble 
lines.  They  broke  through  them,  caused!  its  pla- 
toons to  waver,  and  were  every  moment  involving 
in  their  disorder  fresh  soldiers  who  got  dishieart* 
ened.  It  became  necessary  to  retreat,  in  order  toi 
nilj,  and  take  a  better  position,  but  in  falling 
back*  they  encountered  Platoff  s  cavalry. 

Half  of  our  combatants  had  already  perished, 
and  the  fifteen  hundred  soldiers  who  remained 
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feilnd  liheiiselfM  auiiimindad  by  tfatee  vtmn^WBd 
by  a  lifer. 

Id  this  situfttion^  a  flag  of  trace  came,  io  the 
name  of  Wittgenstein  and  fifty  thousand  meiu  to 
tadec  the  Fmnch  to  swtendter.  Patftonnetux 
^eeted  the  summons.  He  recalled  into  bia  mka 
Moh  of  his  stragglers  a$  yet  retained  their  asnM; 
he  wanted  to  make  a  last  effof  t»  and  dear  a  8a»« 
gainary  {mssage  to  the  bridge  of  Studzianka ;  Iwi 
these  men,  who  were  fbvmerly  90  braire^  were  now 
•o  degraded  by  their  niseries,  that  they  woald  mo 
Imger  make  use  of  their  arras* 
.  At  the  same  time,  the  general  of  his  Tangnnnd 
if^rized  hiia  that  the  faoridges  of  StodEiaoka  weie 
bnrnt;  an  aide^de^amp,  named  Rochex».  who  had 
juBt  beought  the  report,,  pcetended  that  he  had 
aeeh.  theaBk  boming.  Partouneaux  believd  this 
fiilse  intelligBnce,  for,  in  regard  to  calamities,  wis- 
fortune  is  credulous. 
( [  He  ooneloded  that  he  was  abandoned  and  sacri* 

» 

ficed;  and  as  the  night,  the  faicutnlvances,  aad 
the  necessity  of  iirang  the  enemy  on  three  aides,, 
separated  his  weak  brigades,  he  desired  eack  ctf 
them  to  be  told  to  try  and  steal  oS^  under  ficronr 
of  the  darkness,  along  the  flanks  of  the  enemy. 
He  hiniaelf,  with  one  of  these  brigades,  reduced  to 
four  hundred  men,  ascended  the  steep  and  woody 
keights  on  his  right,  with  the  hope  of  passing 
through  Wittgenstein  s  army  in  the  darkness  of 
escaping  him,  and  rejoining  Victor;  or»  at  tM 
events,  of  getting  round  by  the  se^urces  of  the 
Berezina. 
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B«t  ait  every  point  where  he  attempted  to  pass, 
he  micounlered  the  enemy's  fires,  and  he  turned 
again ;  he  wandered  about  for  several  hours  quite 
at  random,  in  plains  of  buow,  in  the  midst  of  a 
VMdent  hurricane.  At  every  etep  he  saw  his  sob- 
4ien  transfiiced  by  the  cdd,  emaciated  with  han>- 
ger  and  fatigue,  M&ag  half  dead  into  the  hands  of 
the  Russian  icavahry,  who  pursued  him  without 
intermission. 

This  unfortoaate  general  was  still  struggling 
with  the  heavens,  with  men,  and  with  his  own 
despair,  when  he  felt  even  the  earth  give  way 
under  his  feet.  In  fact,  being  deceived  by  the 
snow,  be  had  fldlen  iqto  a  lake»  "which  was  not 
froeea  aaflfeiently  hard  to  bear  him,  and  in  which 
ha  would  have  beea  drowned.  Then  only  he 
yielded  and  gave  up  his  arms. 

While  this  catastrophe  was  accomplishing,  his 
olhw  three  brigades,  being  more  and  morehemmiid 
in  upon  the  road,  lost  all  power  of  movement 
They  delayed  their  surrender  till  the  next  momr 
ing,  first  by  fighting,  and  then  by  parleying ;  f hey 
then  all  fell  in  their  turn ;  a  commit  misfbttune 
agaia  united  thiem  with  their  general* 

Of  the  whole  divisicND,  a  single  battafiaa  wi^ 
escaped :  it  had  been  left  the  last  in  Borizof.  It 
quitted  it  in  the  midst  of  the  Russians  of  Platoff 
fmd  of  *  Tchitchakof,  who  were  effecting  in  that 
town,  and  at  that  very  moment^  the  junction  of  the 
armies  of  Moscow  and  of  Moldavia.  This  battalion, 
being  alone  and  separated  from  its  division,  might 
have  been  expected  to  be  the  first  to  fall,  but  that 
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very  circumstance  saved  it.  Several  l<tag  trains 
of  equipages  and  disbanded  sbidiers  were  flying 
towards  Studsdanka  in  different  directions ;  dnrwti 
aside  by  one  of  these  crowds,  mistaking  bis  road; 
and  leaving  on  his  right  that  whijch  had* been  taken 
by  the  army,  the  leader  of  this  battalion  glided  to 
the'borders  of  the  river,  fbUowed  all  its  windings 
and'  turnings,  and  protected  by  the  comibat  of  'fals 
less  fortunate  comrades,  by  the  darkness,  and'  the 
very  difficulties  of  the  ground,  moted  off  in  sikBce, 
escaped  from  the  enemy,  and  .brought  to 'Victor 
'  the  confirmation  of  Partouneaux's  surrender. 

When  Napoleon  heard  the  news,  he  was  struck 
with  grief,  and  exclaimed,  ''  How  unfortuimte  it 
was,  that  when  all  appeared  to  be  saved,  as  if 
miraculously,  this  defection  had  happened,  to  spiMl 
all  !**•  The  expression  was  improper,  but  grief  ex- 
torted it  from  him,  either  because  he  anticipated 
that  Victor,  being  thus  weakened,  would  be  un- 
able to  hold  out  long  enough  next  day ;  or  be^ 
cause  he  had  ihade  it  a  point  of  honour  to  have  left 
nothing  during  the  whole  of  his  retreat  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  but  stragglers,  and  no  armed  and 
organised  corps.  In" fact,  this  division  was  die 
first  and  the  only  one  which  laid  down  its  iurdis. 
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This  success  encouraged  Wittgenstein.  At  Che 
skme  time,  after  two  days  feeling  his  way;  ftem- 
port  of  a  prisoner,  and  the  recapture  of  Borizof  by 
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PJMpf  hMd  oppwd.  TchitA^koO  eyes.  From 
that  mameDt  the  (hree  Russian  arpaies  of  the 
n^rth,  east,  and  south,  felt  theoqiselves  united,; 
tbeir  qommaud^rs  hii^d  mutual  commupicatious* 
^Utgpastein  and  Tcbitcihakof  were  jealous  o|f  e^ch 
other,  but  they  dcftested  us  still  mor^ ;  hatre4> 
and  not  friendship,  was  their  bond  of  uniop* 
These  generals  were  therefore  prepared  to  attack 
ia  epiy unction  the  .bridges  of  Studzianka,  on  both 
Side0  of  the  river.  ,   , 

This  was  on  the  28th  of  November.  TJ^e  graiid 
army  had  had  two  days  and  two  nights  to  efij^pt 
its  passage ;  it  ought  to  have  been  too  lat^  (cm;  tb& 
Russians,  But  the  French  were  in  ^  state  of  pQU)- 
plete  disorder,  and  materials  were  deficient  for 
two  bridges.  Twice  during  the  night  of  the  26th, 
the  one  for  the  carriages  had  broke  down,  and  the 
passage  had  been  retarded  by  it  for  seven  hour^ : 
it  broke  a  third  time  on  the  27th,  about  four  in  (Ije 
afternoon.  On  the  other  hand^  the  stragglers,  who 
had  been  dispersed  in  the  woods  and.  surrounding 
villages,  had  not  taken  advantage  of  the  first 
night,  and  on  the  27th,  when  daylight  appeane^ 
they  all  presented  themselves  at  once  in  orc^er  jto 
cross  the  bridges.  . 

This  was  particularly  the  case  when  the  guard, 
by  whose  movements  they  regulated  themselves, 
began*its  march.  Its  departure  was  like  a  signal; 
they  rushed  in  from  all  parts,  and  crowded  upon 
the  bank.  Instantly  there  was  seen  a  deep,  broad, 
^d  confused  mass  of  men,  horses,  and  chariots, 
besieging  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  bridge,. and 
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oretrwheknitt^  it.  Hie  first,  p«riied  forwatd  by 
those  behind  them,  and  driren  back  by  the  guanb 
and  pontonniers,  or  stopped  by  the  river,  were 
crushed,  trod  under  foot,  or  precipitated  among  the 
floating  ices  of  the  Berezina.  From  this  immense 
and  horrible  rabble^rout  there  arose  at  times  a 
confused  buzzing  noise,  at  others  a  loud  damour, 
mingled  with  groans  and  fearful  imprecations. 

The  efforts  of  Napoleon  and  his  lieutenants  to 
save  these  desperate  men  by  restoring  order 
among  them,  vrere  for  a  long  thne  completely 
fruitless.  The  disorder  was  so  great,  that,  about 
two  o'clock,  when  the  Emperor  presented  hhnself 
in  his  turn,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  force  to 
open  a  passage  for  him.  A  corps  of  grettadiers  of 
the  guard,  and  Latour-Maubourg,  out  of  pure 
compassion,  declined  clearing  themselves  a  way 
through  these  poor  wretches. 

The  imperial  head-quarters  were  established  at 
the  hamlet  of  Zaniwki,  which  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  woods,  within  a  league  of  Studnanka. 
Ebl6  had  just  then  made  a  survey  of  the  baggage 
with  which  the  bank  was  covered ;  he  apprised 
the  Emperor  that  six  days  would  not  be  sufficieat 
to  enable  so  many  carriages  to  pass  over.  Ney, 
who  was  present,  immediately  called  out,  ^*  that 
in  tfiat  case  they  had  better  be  burnt  immedi-' 
ately.''  But  Berthier,  instigated  by  the  demon  of 
courts,  opposed  this;  he  assured  the  Emperor 
that  the  army  was  far  from  being  reduced  to  that 
extremity,  and  the  Emperor  was  led  to  believe 
him,  from  a  preference  for  the  opinion  which  flat- 


Cered  luipi  the  Vii9»k  ai^d  froin^  a  wi^  to  spare  ^ 
may  man,  whoae  misJurUines  he  reproved 
iuW9^f  as  Ithe  caiiw  of»  and  whose  pcovi^ioas  and 
iitUeaU  these  catrrjages  cioiiataiped. 

Ip  t^e  i^ght  of  the  ^7th  the  dfspn^  cf^aused 
by  t^  effect  of  ^  oppwif^  dispi;der.  The 
brid^pes  w^^  abaodonedi  and  jtbe  viUag^  of  Stud- 
uaajcajaUracted  all  these  straggter* ;  io  an  ii^stai&t, 
it  fras.imlled  to  paeces^  die^appeared,  and  W9b 
eonve^rted  iiUe  an  infinite  nwnber  of  bivo)iao«. 
Cojld  and  hunger  kept  these  wretched  p^ap)^ 
fvfftA  around  them ;  it  was  found  ipipossiJ^  tp 
tc|9r  tJiem  &qm  them*  The  whole  o^  that  nigjht 
wmi  again  lost  for  their  passage. 

Meantime  Viator^  with  six  thousand  men,  wap 
deiending  them  against  Wittgenstein.  But  with 
the  first  dawn  of  the  28th«  when  they  saw  that 
marshal  preparing  for  a  battle,  when  they  heard 
the  cannon  of  Wittgenstein  thunde^ng  over  tfa^ 
hciads,  and  that  of  Tchitchakof  at  the  same  time 
on  the  opposite  bank,  they  rose  all  at  once,  tbey 
descended,  precipitated  themselves  tumultuously, 
aful  returned  to  besiege  the  bridges.  , 

Their  terror  was  not  without  foundation }  ;thie 
last  .day  of  numbers  of  these  unfortunate  persons 
w;is  com§,  Wittgenstein  and  Platoff,,  with  forty 
thousand  Russians  of  the  armies  of  the  north  and 
effft,  at^cjiied  the  heights  on  the  left  bank,  which 
V^tor,  with  his  small  force,  defended .  On  the  right 
bfink,  Tchitchakof,  with  his  twenty *Beven  thou^a^ 
Russians  of  the  army  of  the  south,  debouched 
from  fitaehowa  against  Oudindt,  Ney,  and  Dom- 
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l*oWBkL  These  Uiree  could  lianfly  reckon  ei|^ 
tlioiiBaDdm»  in  tbeir  ranks,  which  >^ere  supported 
by  die  sacred  squadron,  as  well  as  by  the  old  and 
young  guMd,  who  then  consisted  of  three  thousand 
^ight  hnndred  infantry  and  nine  hundred  eavnlry. 

The  two  Russian  armies  attempted  to  possess 
tiiemselves  at  once  of  the  two  outlets  from  Ae 
Abridges;  and  of  all  who  had  been  unsible  to  posk 
forward  beyond  the  marshes  of  Zembin.  More 
Aan  sixty  thousand  men,  well  clotlied,  well  fied, 
and  completely  armed,  attacked  dghteen^thoiisand 
^half-naked,  badly  armed,  dying  of  hungi^,  sepa- 
rated by  a  river,  surrounded  by  morasses,  land 
additionally  encumbered  with  more  than  fifty 
thousand  stragglers,  sick  or  wounded,  and  by  an 
enormous  mass  of  baggage.  During  the  last  two 
days,  the  cold  and  misery  had  been  such  that  the 
old  guard  had  lost  two-thirds,  and  the  young  guard 
vone-half  of  their  effective  men. 

This  fact,  and  the  calamity  which  had  fisdien 
Upon  Partouneaux's  division,  sufficiently  explain 
the  frightful  diminution  of  Victor  s  corps,  and  3ret 
that  marshal  kept  Wittgenstein  in  check  during 
^tibe  whole  of  that  day,  the  28tfa.  As  to  Tchitcha- 
kof,  he  was  beaten.  Marshal  Ney,  with  his  eight 
thousand  French,  Swiss,  and  Poles,  was  a  matah 
ifor  twenty-seven  thousand  Russians. 

The  admiral's  attack  was  tardy  and*  feeUe. 

^His  cannon  cleared  the  road,  but  he  durst  not 

venture  to  follow  his  bullets,  and  penetrate  bf 

the  chasm  which  they  made  in  our  ranks.    Oppo- 

mte  to  his  right,  however,  the legiMo^the  Viytnla 
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'gave  way  to  the  attack  of  a  strong  column.  Ouiif- 
ttdt,  Albert/ Dombrowski/CIaparede,  and  Kosi 
kowski  were  then  wounded;  eome  uneaainefito 
began  to  be  felt.  But  Ney  hastened  forwani ;  be 
attde  Doumerc  and  his  cavalry  dash  quite  across 
^M  woods  upon  the  flank  of  that  Russian  column ; 
ihdj  broke  through  it,  took  two  thousand  priso- 
ifiors^  cut  the  rest  to  pieces^  and  by  this  vigotom 
diairge  decided  tiie  £ite  of  the  battle,  whioh  was 
dragging  cm  in  uncertainty.  Tchitehakof,  thus  de- 
ifeated)  was  driven  back  into  Stachowa. 
'  On  our  side,  most  of  the  generals  of  the  second 
corps  were  wounded ;  for  the  less  troops-  they 
had,  the  more  they  were  obhged  to  expose  thieir 
persons.  Many  o£Bcers  on  this  occasion  took  the 
mnd^ets  and  the  places  of  their  wonnded  men. 
Among  the  losses  of  the  day,  that  of  young  -No- 
adUes,  Berthier's  aide-de-camp,  was  remarkable. 
He  was  struck  dead  by  a  ball.  He  was  one  of 
those  meritorious  but  too  ardent  officers,  who  are 
incessantly  exposing  themselves,  and  are  consi- 
dered sufficiently  rewarded  by  being  employed.  ^ 

During  this  combat.  Napoleon,  at  the  head  of 
his  guard,  remained  in  reserve  at  Brilowa,  oovering 
•the  outlet  of  the  bridges,  between  the  two  armies, 
.bat  nearer  to  that  of  Victor.  That  rbstrshal,  al- 
diough  attacked  in  a  very  dangerous  position,  and 
hy  a  fbrce  quadruple  his  own,  lost  very  Kttle 
'  ground.  The  right  of  his  corp^  d'armie,  mutilatcSd 
by  ^e*  eaptthre  of  Parfouneaux's  division,  was 
protected 'by  the  river,  and. supported  by  a  bat- 
tery which  the  Emperor  had  erected  on  the  op- 
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posite  bwfc-  Hia  froat  wa<  deflmdecl  by  a  mvine, 
but  Ilia  left  ww  in  the  i^,  widiwt  siipport,  jiad 
ia  a  mwDer  lo»t»  ia  the  grated  piiiA  of  StAd* 
ainnjca, 

WittgeMteiu'ia  first  attack  was  not  made  m^ 
tm  o'clock  ia  the  moroing  of  the  29iK  aerott»  te 
raid  of  Borizof,  and  along  the  Berema»  'whid) 
be  ^odeavoored  to  aecend  w  &r  af  (be  pa«9if^ 
bat  the  Freaeb  right  wjag  ttopped  hioi>  and  ki^ 
him  back  for  a  cdaaiderable  limi^  oat  of  re^  of 
the  bridges.  He  then  depk>yed,  aad  exteaded  tlK 
engagement  with  the  whole  front  of  Vastor^  but 
without  efibct.  One  of  hi$  attacking  columns  f^ 
tempted  to  cross  the  ravine,  but  it  was  attacked 
and  destroyed. 

At  last,  about  the  middle  ci  the  day,  the  Rus- 
sian discovered  the  point  where  his  superiority 
lay :  he  overwhelmed  the  French  left  wing. 
Every  thing  would  then  have  been  lost  had  it  aot 
been  for  an  effi>rt  of  Fournier,  and  the  devotion  of 
Latour-Maubourg.  That  general  was  passing  tbe 
bridges  with  his  cavalry ;  he  perceived  tbe  dan- 
ger, retraced  his  steps,  and  the  enemy  was  again 
stopped  by  a  most  sanguinary  charge*  Night 
came  on  before  Wittgenstein's  forty  thousand  men 
had  made  any  impression  on  the  six  thousand  of 
the  Duke  of  Belluno.  That  marshal  remained  in 
possession  of  the  heights  of  Studzismka,  and  still 
preserved  the  bridges  &om  tiiie  atlAcks  of  the 
Russian  infantry,  but  he  was  unable  to  oimcsal 
th^»i  from  the  artillery  of  their  left  wing. 
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During  the  whole  6f  that  day,  the  aituation  of 
the  nmih  corps  was  so  much  more  critical,  at  a 
weak  and  narrow  bridge  was  its  only  means  of 
retreat;  in  addition  to  which  its  arenues  wwe 
obstructed  by  the  baggage  and  the  stragglers. 
By  degrees,  as  the  action  got  warmer,  the  terror 
of  these  poor  wretches  increased  their  disordM. 
First  of  all  they  were  alarmed  by  the  rumours  of 
a  serious  engagement,  then  by  seeing  the  wounded 
returning  from  it,  and  last  of  all  by  the  batteries 
of  the  Russian  left  wing,  some  bullet^  from  which 
began  to  fall  among  their  confused  mass. 

They  had  all  been  already  crowding  one  upon 
the  oUier,  and  the  immense  multitude  heaped 
upon  the  bank  pell-mell  with  the  horses  and  car- 
riages, there  formed  a  most  alarming  incumbrance. 
It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  day  that  the  first 
Russian  bullets  fell  in  the  midst  of  this  chaos ; 
they  were  the  signal  of  universal  despair. 

Then  it  was,  as  in  all  cases  of  extremity,  that 
dispositions  exhibited  themselves  without  dis- 
guise, and  actions  were  witnessed,  most  base,  and 
others  most  sublime.  According  to  their  diffe- 
rent characters,  some  furious  and  determined, 
with  sword  in  hand»  cleared  for  themselves  a  hor- 
riMe  passage.  Others,  still  more  cruel,  opened 
a  way  for  their  carriages  by  driving  them  without 
mercy  over  the  crowd  of  unfortunate  persons  who 
stood  in  the  way,  whom  they  crushed  to  death. 
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Ilieir  detestable  avarice  made  them  sacrifice  their 
companions  in  misfortune  to  the  preseiration  of 
their  baggage.  Others,  seized  with  a  disgusting 
terror,  wept,  supplicated,  and  siink  under  the  i 
flMnce  of  that  passion,  which  completed  the 
hauaticm  of  their  strength.  Some  were  observed, 
(and  these  were  principally  the  sick  a«td  woiijidedft) 
whd,  renouncing  life,  went  aside  aod  sat  dowti 
resigned,  looking  with  a  fixed  eye  on  theimenr 
which  was  shortly  to  be  their  tomb.  .  .t   i.j 

•  Numbers  of  those  who  started  firett  amoog  tfiis 
crowd  of  desperadoes  missed  the  bridge,  and  atr 
tempted  to  scale  it  by  the  sides,  but  the  g^reitfw 
part  were  pushed  into  the  river.  There  wen 
seen  women  in  the  midst  of  the  ice,  with  their 
children  in  their  arms,  raising  them  as' they ^t 
diemselves  sinking,  and  even  when  completely 
immerged,  their  stiffened  arms  still  held-  tbesa 
above  them.  ^ 

In  the  midst  of  this  horrible  disorder,  the  artil* 
lery  bridge  burst  and  broke  down.  The  column^ 
entangled  in  this  narrow  passage,  in  vain  ab* 
tempted  to  retrograde.  The  crowds  of  men  who 
came  behind,  unaware  of  the  calamity,  and  not 
hearing  the  cries  of  those  before  them,  p.ushe4 
them  on,  and  threyir  them  into  the  gulpba  ints 
which  they  were  precipitated  in  their  tarn^j 

Every  one  then  attempted  to  pass  ^by  the  otb^f 
bridge.  A  number  of  large  i^muivtioa  wi^pgom^ 
heavy  ^  carriages,  and  cannon  croi^ded  tQ  it  fewi 
att  parts.  Directed  by  th^eir  drivers,  an(l<prri^ 
adcmg  rapidly  over  a  roug^  adid.uneqiial.d^lTlS]!^ 
in  the  midst  of  heaps  of  men,  they  ground  to 
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poiviler  the  poor  wretebes  who  were  mdueky 
enough  to  get  between  them;  after  which,  the 
greater  part,  driving  violently  against  each  other 
and  getting  overtuhied,  kiHed  in  their  Ml  those 
who  snrioimded  them.  Whole  rows  of  these 
desperate  creatures  being  pushed  against  these 
obstacftes,  got  entangled  among  them,  were  thrown 
ilewn  and  crushed  to  pieces  by  masses  of  other 
inifioirtanatea  who  succeeded  each  other  uninter^' 
ruptedly. 

>  Crowds  of  them  were  rolling  in  this  way,  one 
ofer  the  other,  nothing  was  heard  Ixit  cries  of 
rkge  and  suffering.  In  this  frightfpl  medleys 
those  who  were  trod  under  and  stified,  struggled 
under  the  feet  of  their  companions,,  whom  they 
laid  hold  of  with  their  nails  and  teeth,  and  bjr 
whom  they  were  rep^ed  without  meicy,  as  (if 
they  had  been  enemies. 

Among  them  were  wives,  and  mothers,  calling 
in  vain,  and  in  tones  of  distraction,  for  their 
husbands  and  their  children,  from  whom  they 
had  been  separated  but  a  moment  before,  nearer 
more  to  be  united :  they  stretched  out  their  anna 
and  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  pass  in  order  to  > 
Mfoin  them;  but  being  carried  backwards  and 
fiffwftfds  by  the  crowd,  and  overcome  by i  the 
pressuie,  they  sunk  under  without  being  even  re^ 
merited.  Amidst  the  tremendous  noise '  of  a* 
fltrious  hurrioane,  the  firing  of  cannon*  the  whist- 
Mng  of  die  stortn  and  of  the  bullets,  the  explosion 
iof  sheBs,  vocilerations,  groans,  and  the  -  most 
Mgfatftil  oaths,   this   infuriated   and    disorderly 
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<tn>wA  heud  n«4  tbe  compfadnts  of  ihe  notwn 
rfkma  H  wts  swallowing  ufH 

The  jttofe  foriuoate  gained  die  bridge  by  eeimm* 
Uiag  over  heaps  of  wounded,  of  womea  and 
e^dren  thfown  dowa  and  half  raffbcated,  and 
vhaui  they  again  tnid  down  in  their  atteaqfits  to 
naeh  it«  When  at  bat  liiey  got  to  the  narraw 
defiie^  they  ftnoied  they  were  aafa,  bat  tiho  fdk  ef 
aihorse^  or  the  breaking  or  displacing  of  a;plank 
again  stopt  alL 

TbeiB  wee  alao,  at  the  ootiiet  of  tto  btidge,  on 
the  ether  side^  a  mbraasi,  into  which  many  borate 
tad  oanriageB  had  sank^  a  cirdamatance  wlnob 
^ptin  .fiaftbanrafiaed  and  rttetded  the  dearanoe* 
Then  it  was^  that  in  that  eokitnn  of  deaperadoea^ 
eaewded  tc^ther  on  that  single  plank  of  aafety, 
Ihete  avDOB  an  iatemal  straggle,  in  which  the 
weakest  and  worst  situated  were  thvown  into  die 
rivcif  fay  tim  strongest.  The  latter,  wdthoali  totn- 
iag  their  heads,  and  carried  away  by  the  instinofc 
of  .self-pssaervation,  pushisd  on  toward  the  goal 
with  fury,  regardless  of  the  imprecatnns  of  rage 
and  despair,  uttered  by  their  Gompanions  or  their 
ofioeiB^  whoflA  they  had  thus  aacriioed. 

But  on  the  other  band,  how  many  noble  hk 
stancea  of  derotion  1  and  why  are  thne  and  apaee- 
domed,  me  to  rdate  them  T  Tbeie  w«e  seen  sei^ 
die»»  asdl  eiren  offioers,  baraessing  themselvea  to' 
sledges,  to  Bnatohihim  that  fttal  bank  iHeir  aisk' 
or  wounded  comtades.  Farther  off,  and  ent  of 
leaxtfa  of  the  cffowd,  were  seen  soldieramotfoaieas, 
Miatehing  over  their  dying  officers,  who  had  ^ 
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tMsted  tiutmsal^fs  to  die»  «Euie }  k\»  iMvt  in 
vnm  Qonjure^  thein  to  think  of  QOilHoir  l^^t  ^^^ 
own:  pTeMfVatioa,  they  refuseA*  aod,  sooQ^r  than 
abftudoft  their  )ea4ei$»  wwe  otntoftt^ed  t^  wail^  d^ 

Bppf  TOch  of  slavery  or  death. 

Abovo  tb6  firM  pasaage>  whilf  the  yovitg  X4^ 
iiMQ9  thf ew  himself  intp  the  river,  in  order  tf>  eft* 
MHNle  the  ordersi  of  hi»  eovereiga  tnoret  proiDpfdy> 
9  itttto  bpat^  carvyiog  a  mott^  wA  her  (i^m 
ohUdwB*  waiB  overset  aiad  sunk  imder  &9  ioia^ 
ftti  ertiUerytaaatw  who  wa4  atn^gUqf;  like'  thf 
othera  on  the  bridge  to  opea  a-  passage  for  hiciH 
mIC  saw  the  accident ;  s^l  at  onee,  fbrgetlifiy 
himself,  he  threw  himself  into  the  rivafv  and'  l^y 

gNat  dxwrtioni  aitcciaadadi  ia  saving  oaa  ofithe 
three  victiaKe-  It  ms  the  youngast  of  tbo4^ 
dhiUdtf^ift ;  the  poor  htt)^  thiDg  kept  of^qg  foyiil^ 
m(4her  with  cries  of  daapain  md  thf^  hf^vft  astiV^ 
lAryman  was  heard  teUing  it*  ''nottoory;  that 
ht  bad  not  pr aaerved  it  ff  0^  the  wate^r  ^tereky  ^ 
desert  it  on  the  bank ;  that  it  shonid  want  for  i^o-i 
tUng  I  that  he  would,  he  its  father,  and  it^  family/' 

Theiiighte/Eth^28thadded  toaU  these  ^alanuties^ 
Its  darknesa  was  wmfBeiant  to^onoeal  its  ^ptiawi 
fii^m  the  artiUery  of  the  Rnsaiaaa.  Antniat  ^ 
mow,  which  eovered  ev^avy  things  the  coarao  of 
the  rivert  the  thorough  biaok  mass  «f  me^n^  horaeai 
ewrriages^  and  the  neiae  proceeding  froia  them# 
ivare  wiAciept  to  enaUa  the  enemy's  artJHeryn^a 
tp  durecfi  their  fire. 

About  nine  o'clock  at  night  there  was  a  still 
f astber  incnease  of  desiriation,  when  Victoir  began 
his  retreat,  and  his  divisions  came  and  opened 
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themselves  a  horrible  breach  through  these  im- 
happy  wretches,  whom  they  had  till  then  been 
protecting.  A  rear-guslrd,  however,  having  been 
left  at  Studzianka,  the  multitude,  becrambed  with 
cold,  or  too  anxious  to  preserve  their  baggage, 
refused  to  avail  themselves  of  the  last  night  for 
passing  to  the  opposite  side.  In  vain  were  the 
carriages  set  fire  to,  in  order  to  tear  them  fimn 
them.  It  was  only  the  appearance  of  daylight, 
which  brought  them  all  at  once,  but  too  late, 
to  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  which  they  again 
besieged.  It  was  half-past  eight  in  the  morning, 
^hen  Bbl^>  seeing  the  Russians  approaching,  ^ 
last  set  fire  to  it. 

The  disaster  had  reached  its  utmost  boairii 
A  multitude  of  carriages,  three  caniion,  eevenl 
thousand  m^n  and  women,  and  some  cMdreB, 
^ere  abandoned  oti  the  hoUtile  batfk.  Theywei^ 
seen  wandeiing  iti  desolate  troops  on  the  border 
of  the  river.  Some  threw  themselves  into  it  It 
order  to  swim  across ;  others  ventured  thetofiehw 
on  the  pieces  of  ice  which  wette  floating  rfrtjf: 
soine  there  were  also  who  threi^  themsdlvfes  h^ 
long  itito  the  flames  of  the  burning  bVKIg^  vAAeh 
sunk  under  them ;  burnt  and  ftoSen  at  bne  ftftdttfe 
Wme  time,  they  perished  tivAtV  tWo  oppoelttff^ 
nishhients.  Shortly  after,  the  bodies-' df*1dl  MKb 
*were  perceived  collecting  <  together  aiid  <tfl* 
against  (fee  tressels  of  ^  tJ¥)dgtf;  'IfkeHK 
awaited  t^e  Russians.  WittgenMeln  did  ilbl)Abt 
liimsiilf  tipoh  the  heists  uhtil  ail  hour'afl^  BbIA 
departure,  and,  without  ha:tTtfg*^gn96fta»a  HWWf» 
reaped  all  the  fruits  of  dne.  '  •  -*'* ' 
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Whilk  this  catastrophe  was  accomplishing,  the 
-  TfifQUinB  pf  the  grand  army  on  the  opposite  bank 
formed  nothing  but  a  shapeless  mass,  which  un* 
ravelled  itself  confusedly,  as  it  took  the  road  to 
^mbin.  The  whole  of  this  couqtry  is  a  hi^^  an^ 
wpody  plain  of  great  extent,  where  th^  water.^, 
flowii^  in  uncertainty  between  different  incliu^- 
tiopia  pf  the  ground,  form  one  vast  morass.. .  Xhree 
consecutive  bridges,  of  three  hundred  fathoms  m 
length,  are  thrown  over  it ;  along  these  the  army 
passed,  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  astonishmBut^ 
fear,  and  delight. 

These  magnificent  bridges,  made  of  resinous 
fir,  begai^  at  the  distance  of  a  few  wersts  from  the 
passage.  Tchaplitz  had  occupied  them  for  several 
days.  An  abatis  and  heaps  of  bavins  of  combus- 
tible wood,  already  dry,  were  laid  at  their  en- 
trance, as  if  to  remind  him  of  the  use  he  had  to 
make  of  them.  It  would  not  have  require^  more 
than  the  fire  from  one  of  the  Cossacks'  pipes  ,^ 
set  these  bridges  on  fire.  In  that  case  all  oi^ 
efforts  and  the  passage  of  the  Berezina  would 
have  been  entirely  useless.  Caught  between,  thp 
l^oraas  and  the  river,  in  a  narrow  space,  withp^t 
jMTovisiofs,  without  shelter,  in  the  midst  of^ajti%- 
meiidous  hurricane,  the  grand  army  and  its  Effir 
.peror  must  have  been  compelled  to  surren^ctr 
without  striking  a  blow. 

VOLw  II.  Y 
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In  this  desperate  situation,  in  which  all  France 
seemed  destined  to  be  taken  prisoner  in  Russia, 
where  every  thing  was  against  us  and  in  favour  of 
the  Russians,  the  latter  did  nothing  but  by  halves. 
KutUBoff  did  not  reach  the  Dnieper,  at  Kopis, 
until  the  very  day  that  Napoleon  approached  the 
Berezina.  Wittgenstein  allowed  himself  to  be 
kept  in  check  during  the  time  that  the  former 
required  for  his  passage.  Tchitchakof  was  de- 
feated ;  and  of  eighty  thousand  men,  Napoleon 
succeeded  in  saving  sixty  thousand. 

He  remained  till  the  last  moment  on  these  me^ 
lancholy  banks,  near  the  ruins  of  Brilowa,  unal- 
tered, and  at  the  head  of  his  guards,  one-third  of 
\vhom  were  destroyed  by  the  storm.  During  tfce 
day  they  stood  to  arms^  and  v^re  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle ;  at  night,  they  bivouacked  in  a 
square  round  their  leader ;  there  the  old  grena^ 
diers  incessantly  kept  feeding  their  fires.  They 
isat  upon  their  knapsacks,  with  their  elbows 
planted  on  their  knees,  and  their  hands  support- 
ing their  head;  slumbering  in  this  manner  doubled 
upon  themselves,  in  order  that  one  limb  migbt 
warm  the  other,  and  that  they  should  feel  less  the 
emptiness  of  their  stomachs. 

During  these  three  days  and  three  nights,  spe&t 
in  the  midst  of  them.  Napoleon,  with  his  looks 
and  his  thoughts  wandering  on  three  sides  at 
once,  supported  the  second  corps  by  his  ordeti 
and  his  presence,  protected  the  ninth  corps  and 
the  passage  with  his  artillery,  and  united  his 
efforts  with  those  of  Ebl6  in  saving  as  many  frag- 
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meats  as  possible  from  the  wreck.  He  at  last 
directed  the  remains  to  Zembin,  where  Prince 
Eugene  had  preceded  him. 

It  was  remarked  that  he  still  gave  orders  to  his 
marshals,  who  had  no  soldiers  to  command,  to 
take  up  positions  on  that  road,  as  if  they  had  still 
armies  at  their  beck.  One  of  them  mbde  the  ob^ 
servation  to  him  with  some  degree  of  asperity, 
and  was  beginning  an  enumeration  of  his  losses; 
but  Napoleon^  determined  to  reject  all  reports, 
lest  they  should  degenerate  into  complaints, 
warmly  interrupted  him  with  these  words:  "  why 
then  do  you  wish  to  deprive  me  of  my  tranquil- 
lity V  and  as  the  other  was  persisting,  he  shut  his 
mouth  at  once,  by  repeating,  in  a  reproachful  man^ 
•er^  "  I  ask  you,  sir,  why  do  you  wish  to  deprive 
me  of  my  tranquillity  ?"  An  expression,  which  in 
his  adversity,  explained  the  attitude  which  be  inoi'- 
posed  upon  himself,  and  that  which  he  exacted 
of  others. 

Around  him  during  these  mortal  days,  every  bi- 
vouac was  marked  by  a  heap  of  dead  bodies.  There 
were  cottected  men  of  allxdasses^.ttf  all  ranks,  of  all 
ages;  ministm,  generals,  admmiflrtrators.  Among 
ihem  was  temarked  an  elderly  nobleman  of  the 
times  long  passed,  when  light  and  brilliant  graces 
held  sovereign  sway.  This  general  officer  of  sixty 
was  seen  sitting  on  the  snow-covered  trunk  of  a 
tree^  occupying  himself  with  unruffled  gaiety  every 
monbing  with  the  details  of  his  toilette ;  in  the 
midst  of  the  hurricane,  he  had  his  hair  elegantly 
dneesed, .  and  powdered  with  the  greatest  care, 
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amufling  himself  in  this  mMiner  widi  ail  the  cda* 
iiiittes,  aod  with  the  fury  of  the  combiiied  ele* 
meats  which  assailed  him. 

Near  him  were  officers  of  the  scientific  corps 
still  finding  subjects  of  discussion.     Imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  an  age,  which  a  few  discoveries  have 
encouraged  to  find  explanations  for  every  thing, 
the  latter,  amidst  the  acute  sufferings  which  were 
inflicted  upon  them  by  the  north  wind,  were  en- 
deavouring to  ascertain  the  cause  of  its  constant 
direction.    According  to  them,  since  bis  depai:- 
ture  for  the  antarctic  pole,  the  sun,  by  warming 
the  southern  hemisphere,  converted  all  its  emana- 
tions into  vapour,  elevated  them,  and  left  on  tbe 
surface  of  that  zone  a  vacuum,  into  which  tlie  va- 
pours of  our  hemisphere,  which  were  iower^  on 
account  of  being  less  rarefied,  rushed  with  vio- 
lence.   From  one  to  another,  and  from  a  similar 
cause,  the  Russian  pole,  completely  surcharged 
with  vapours  which  it  bad  emanated,  .received, 
and  cooled  since  the  last  spring,  greedily  foUowed 
that  direction.    It  discharged  itself  from  it  by 
an  impetuous  and  icy  current,  which  swept  tbe 
Russian  territory  quite  bare,  and  stiffened  ox  .de* 
stroyed  every  thing  which  it  encoui^tered .  in  ils 
passage. 

Several  others  of  these  officers  r^mariced  si^ith 
curious  attention  the  regular  hexagonal  crystal- 
lization of  each  of  the  flakes  of  snow  which  i  co- 
vered their  garments. 

The  phenomenon  of  parbelias,  or  simaltaneoas 
appearances  of  several  images  of  the^sun^  ^fleeted 
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to  their  eyes  by  means  of  icieleB  suspended  m  the 
atmosphere,  was  also  the  subject  of  their  obserra*- 
tioQs,  and  occurred  several  times  to  divert  them 
from  their  sufferings.  \ 
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On  the  29th  the  Emperor  quitted  the  banks  of 
the  Berezina,  pushing  on  before  him  the  crowd 
of  disbanded  soldiers,  and  marching  with  the 
ninth  corps,  which  was  already  disorganized. 
The  day  before,  the  second  and  the  ninth  corps, 
and  Dombrowski's  division  presented  a  total  of 
fourteen  thousand  men ;  and  now,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  six  thousand,  the  rest  had  no  longer 
any  form  of  division,  brigade,  or  regiment. 

Night,  hunger,  cold,  the  fall  of  a  number  of 
officers,  the  loss  of  the  baggage  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  the  example  of  so  many  runaways, 
and  the  much  more  forbidding  one  of  the  wounded, 
who  had  been  abandoned  on  both  sides  of. the 
river,  and  were  left  rolling  in  despair  on  the  snow, 
which  was  covered  with  their  blood — every  thing, 
in  short,  had  contributed  to  discourage  them'; 
they  were  confounded  in  the  mass  of  disbanded 
men  who  had  come  from  Moscow. 

The  whole  still  formed  sixty  thousand  men,  but 
without  the  least  order  or  unity.  All  marched 
pell-mell,  cavalry,  infantry,  artillery,  French  and' 
Germans ;  there  was  no  longer  either  wing  or 
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centre.  The  artillery  and  carriages  drove  oft 
through  this  disorderly  crowd,  with  no  other  ix^ 
structions  than  to  proceed  as  quickly  as  posabte. 

On  this  narrow  and  hilly  causeway,  many  were 
crushed  to  death  in  crowding  together  through 
the  defiles,  after  which  there  was  a  general  dis- 
persion to  every  point  where  either  shelter  or 
provisions  were  likely  to  be  found.  In  this  man- 
ner did  Napoleon  reach  Kamen,  where  he  slept, 
along  with  the  prisoners  made  on  the  preceding 
day,  who  were  put  into  a  fold  like  sheep.  The^ 
poor  wretcheii,  after  devouring  even  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  fallows,  almost  all  perished  of  cold 
and  hunger. 

On  the  30th  he  reached  Pieszczenitzy.  TU- 
ther  the  Duke  of  Reggio,  after  beiog  wounded, 
had  retired  the  day  before,  with  about  forty  ofr 
cers  and  soldiers.  He  fancied  himself  in  safety, 
when  all  at  once  the  Russian  partizan,  Landskoy, 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  hussars,  four  hundred 
Cossacks,  and  two  cannon,  penetrated  into  the 
village,  and  filled  all  the  streets  of  it. 

Oudindt's  feeble  escort  was  dispersed.  The 
marshal  saw  himself  reduced  to  defedd  himself 
with  only  seven  teien  others,  in  a  wooden  house, 
but  he  did  so  with  such  audaicity  and  success,  that 
the  enemy  was  astonished,  quitted  the  A^ilage,  and 
took  position  on  a  height,  from  which  he  attacked 
it  with  his  cannon.  The  relentless  destiny  of  Ais 
brave  marshal  so  ordered  it,  that  in  this  skintairii 
he  was  again  wounded  by  a  splinter  of  wood. 

Two  Westphalian  battalions,  which  preceded 
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4be  ^mperpr,  at  last^  made  tlieir  appliance  and 
disengaged  hiro,  but  not  till  late,  and  not  until  these 
.Germans  and  the  maridiara  escort  (who  at  first 
fdi4  not  recogpiae  each  other  as  friends)  had  taken 
arkrug  and  anxious  survey  of  e^ch  other* 

On  the  3d  of  Decemhert  Nappl^n  arrived  in 
the  morning  at  MjUodecswo,  which  wa3  the  lasit 
pqiat  where  Tdutchakof  was  likely  to  have  gpf. 
iUe  Btart  of  hiiq.  Some  provisions  vfere  found 
therci  the  forage  was  labundant,  the  day  beautiful^ 
the  sun  shining,  and  the  cold  bearable.  Therp 
also  the  couriers,  who  had  been  so  lox^  in  arrear, 
arrived  all  at  xnce.  The  Poles  were  immediately 
directed  forward  to  Warsaw  through  Olita,  and 
the  dismounted  ^^valry  by  Merecz  to  the  Niemen: 
the  rest  of  the  army  was  to  follow  the  high  road, 
which  they  had  again  regfuaed. 

Up  to  that  time.  Napoleon  seemed  to  have  en- 
tertained no  idea  of  quitting  his  army.  But  about 
the  middle  of  that  day,  he  suddenly  informed 
Daru  and  Duroc  of  his  determination  to  set  o^ 
immediately  for  Paris. 

Daru  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  it  He  ob- 
jected, '*  that  the  communication  with  France  wais 
again  opened,  and  the  most  dangerous  crisis 
passed  ;  that  at  every  retrograde  step  he  would 
now  be  meeting  the  reinforcements  sent  him  from 
Paris  and  from  Germany.''  The  Emperor's  reply 
was,  "  that  he  no  longer  felt  himself  sufficiently 
strong  to  leave  Prussia  between  him  and  France. 
What  necessity  was  there  for  his  remaining  at  the 
head  of  a  routed  army?     Murat  and  I^ug^ne 
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would  be  sufficient  to  direct  it,  and  Ney  to-  cover 
its  retreat. 

*^  That  his  return  to  France  was  become  mSis- 
pensable,  in  order  to  secure  her  tranquilhty,  and 
to  summon  her  to  arms ;  to  take  measures  tbert 
for  keeping  the  Germans  steady  in  their  fidelity  to 
him ;  and  finally,  to  return  with  new  and  suffix 
cient  forces  to  the  assistance  of  his  grand  army. 

*'  But,  in  order  to  attain  that  object,  it  was  ne^ 
cessary  that  he  should  travel  alone  over  four  hun- 
dred leagues  of  the  territories  of  his  allien;  and  to 
do  so  without  danger,  that  his  resolution  should  be 
there  unforeseen,  his  passage  unknown,  and  the 
rumour  of  his  disastrous  retreat  still  uncertain ; 
that  he  should  precede  the  news  of  it,  and  anti- 
cipate the  efiiect  which  it  might  produce  on  them, 
and  all  the  defections  to  which  it  might  give  rise. 
He  had,  therefore,  no  time  to  lose,  and  the  momebt 
tif  his  departure  was  now  arrived." 

He  only  hesitated  in  the  choice  of  the  leader 
whom  he  should  leave  in  command  of  the  army; 
he  wavered  between  Murat  and  Eug^e.  He 
liked  the  prudence  and  devotedness  of  the  latia*; 
but  Murat  had  greater  celebrity,  which  would 
give  him  more  weight.  Eugene  would  remaio 
with  that  monarch;  his  youth  and  his  infoiior 
rank  would  be  a  security  for  his  obedience;  aid 
his  character  for  his  zeal.  He  would  set  an  ex- 
ample  of  it  to  the  other  marshals. 

Finally,  Berthier,  the  channel,  to  which  they 
had  been  so  long  accustomed,  of  all  the  imperial 
orders  and  rewards^  would  remain  i^ith  theiii; 
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there  wotdd  consequeBtly  be  no  ehai^  in  fhe  form 
or  the  organization  of  the  army ;  and  this  arrangeT 
ment»  at  the  aame  time  that  it  would  be  a  prbof  of 
the  certmnty  of  his  speedy  return,  would  aenr^ 
both  to  keep  the  most  impatient  of  his  own  officers 
in  their  duty,  and  the  most  ardent  of  his  enemies 
in  a  salutary  dread. 

Such  were  the  motives  assigned  by  Napoleon. 
Caukinoourt  immediately  received  orders  to  make 
secret  preparations  for  their  departure.  The  ceior 
dezvoua  was  fixed  at  Smorgoni^  and  the  time,  the 
night  of  the  5th  of  December. 

Although  Daru  was  not  to  accompany  Napo* 
leon,  who  left  him  the  heavy  charge  of  the  admi- 
nistration o(  the  army,  he  listened  in  silence,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  urge  in  reply  to  motives  of  such 
weight ;  but  it  was  quite  otherwise  with  Berthior. 
This  enfeebled  old  man,  who  had  for  sixteen  years 
never  quitted  the  side  of  Napoleon,  revolted  at  the 
idea  of  this  separation. 

The  private  scene  which  took  place  was  most 
violent.  The  Emperor  was  indignant  at  his  re- 
sistance. In  his  rage  he  reproached  him  with  all 
the  favours  with  which  he  had  loaded  him ;  the 
army,  he  told  him,  stood  in  need  of  the  reputation 
which  he  had  made  for  him,  and  which  was  only 
'  a  reflection  of  his  own ;  but  to  cut  the  matter 
short,  he  allowed  him  four-and-twenty  hours  to 
decide ;  and  if  he  then  persisted  in  his  disobedi- 
ence, he  might  depart  for  his  estates,  where  he 
should  order  him  to  remain,  forbidding  him  ever 
again  to  enter  Paris  or  his  pretence.    Next  day. 
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the  4th  of  December^  Ber^ier,  oxcuaing  himself 
lor  his  previous  refusal  by  hi^  adyaoced  age  ao^ 
impaired  healthy  reeagned  hicaself  s(unowfully  to 
Im  soyereign's  pleasure. 
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But  at  the  very  moment  that  Napoleon  deter- 
mined on  his  departure,  the  winter  became  ter- 
rible, as  if  the  Russian  atmosphere,  seeing  him 
about  to  escape  from  it,  had  redoubled  its  seve- 
rity in  order  to  overwhelm  him  and  destroy  us. 
On  the  4th  of  December,  when  we  reached  Bie- 
nitza,  the  thermometer  was  at  26  degrees. 

The  Emptor  had  left  Count  Lobau  and  several 
hundred  men  of  his  old  guard  at  MalodecznOt  at 
which  place  the  road  to  Zembin  rejoins  the  hi^- 
road  from  Minsk  to  Wilna.  It  was  necessary  \o 
guard  this  point  imtil  the  arrival  of  Victor,  who  in 
his  turn  would  defend  it  until  that  of  Ney. 

For  it  was  still  to  tliis  marshal,  and  to  tbe  se- 
cond coi^s  commanded  by  Maison,  that  the  rear- 
guard was  entrusted.  On  tbe  night  of  the  29th 
of  November,  when  Napoleon  quitted  the  banks 
of  the  Berezina,  Ney,  and  the  second  and  third 
corps,  now  reduced  to  three  thousand  scddieKs, 
passed  the  long  bridges  leadii^  to  Zembin,  lear- 
ing  at  their  entrance  Muson,  and  i a  few  hundred 
men  to  defend  and  to  burn  them. 
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Tchitcfaakof  made  a  late  but  warm  c^t^M^  ao4 
not  only^ith  musketty,  bat  with  the  bayonet: 
bat  he  was  repulsed.  Maison  at  the  same  lime 
caused  these  long  bridges  to  be  loaded  with  the 
bavins,  of  which  TichaplitE,  some  days  before,  had 
n^Iected  to  make  use.  When  every  thing  was 
ready,  the  enemy  completely  sickened  of  fighting, 
and  night  and  the  bivouacs  well  advanced*  he  lar 
pidly  passed  the  defile,  smd  set  lire  to  them.  I« 
a  few  minutes  these  long  causeways  ^ere  bUmt 
to  ashes,  and  fell  into  tiie  morasses^  which  the 
frost  had  not  yet  rendered  passable. 

These  quagmires  stopped  the  enemy  and  com* 
.pelled  him  to  make  a  detour^  During  the  follow- 
ing  day,  therefore,  the  mardi  of  Ney  tod  of  Mai^ 
son  was  unmolested.  But  on  the  day  after»  the 
1st  of  December,  as  they  came  in  sight  of  Pteszo- 
zenitzy,  lo  and  behold !  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
cavalry  were  seen  rushing  forwi^  'ip(>etuoiiBly', 
and  pushing  Doumerc.and  his  cuirassiers  on  their 
right.  In  an  instant  they  were  attacked  and 
overwhelmed  on  all  sides. 

At  the  same  time,  Maison  saw  that  the  village 
through  which  he  had  to  retreat,  was  entirely 
filled  with  stragglers.  He  sent  to  warn  them  to 
flee  directly ;  but  these  unfortunate  and  famished 
wretches,  not  seeing  the  enemy,  refused  to  leate 
their  meals  which  they  had  just  begun ;  Maison 
was  driven  back  upon  them  into  the  village. 
Then  only,  at  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
noise  ot  tiie  shells,  the  whole  of  them  started  up 
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at  once,  rushed  out,  atid  crowded  and  encum- 
bered every  part  of  tiie  principal  street. 

Maison  and  his  troop  found  themselves  all  ^t 
once  in  a  manner  lost  in  the  midst  of  this  terrified 
crowd,  which  pressed  upon  them,  almost  stifldi 
them,  and  deprived  them  of  the  use  of  their  antti 
This  general  had  no  other  remedy  than  to  de^ 
his  men  to  remain  close  together  and  immoveaUe, 
and  wait  till  the  crowd  had  dispersed.  The  ese^ 
my^s  cavalry  then  came  up  with  this  mass;  and  got 
entangled  with  it,  but  it  could  only  penetrate 
slowly  and  by  cutting  down.  The  crowd  having 
at  last  dispersed,  discovered  to  the  RuBsiaiii, 
Maison  and  his  soldiers  waiting  for  them  with  a 
determined  countenance.  But  in  its  flight,  the 
crowd  had  drawn ^  along  with  it  a  portion  of  our 
eombatants.  Maison,  in  an  open  plain,  and  with 
aeven  or  eight  hundred  men  against  thousands  of 
enemies,  lost  all  hope  of  safety ;  he  was  already 
Making  only  to  gain  a  wood  not  far  off,  in  order  to 
aell  their  lives  more  dearly,  when  he  saw  coming 
out  of  it  eighteen  hundred  Poles,  a  troop  qaite 
fVesh,  which  Ney  had  met  with  and  brought  tb  his 
assistance.  This  reinforcement  stopped  the  enemy, 
and  secured  the  retreat  as  far  aik  Malodeczno. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  about  four  o'doct  m 
the  afternoon,  Ney  and  Maison  got  within  aghinAf 
that  village,  which  Napoleon  had  quitted  in  i& 
morning.  Tchaplitz  followed  them  close.  Neyhai 
tiONnr  only  six  hundred  men  remaitting^  with  Uim. 
The  weakness  of  this  rfear*guard,  the  apprMch'^ 
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nigfatt  ftnd  the  prospect  o£a  pl«ce  of  shelter,  excited 
the  ardour  of  the  Rueaian  general ;  he  made  a  waroi 
attaek.  Ney  aad  MaUon,  perfectly  certatn  that 
Aey  would  die  of  cold  00  the  high-road,  if  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  driven  beyond  that  can- 
tonmeatt. preferred  perishing  in  defending  it. 

They  ludted  a^  its  entrance,  and  as  their  artil* 
lery  horses  were  dyiiig,  they  gave  up  all  idea  of 
saving  their  cannon ;  determined  however  that  it 
should  do  its  duty  for  the  last  time  in  crashing 
the.  enemy»  they  formed  every  piece  they  pos- 
sessed into  a  battery,  and  made,  a  tremendous  fire. 
Tcbaplitz's  attacking  column  was  entirely  broken 
by  it,  apd  halted.  But  that  general,  availing  hiqof- 
self  of  his  superior  forces,  diverted  a  part  of  theagi 
tp  another  entrance,  and  his  first  troops  had  air 
ready  crossed  the  inclosures  of  Malodeczno^  when 
all  at  once,  they  there  encountered  a  •  fresh 
enemy. 

As  good  lack  would  have  it,  Victor,  with  about 
four  thousand  men,  the  remains  of  the  ninth  coips. 
Still  occupied  this  village..  The  fury  on  both  sides 
was  extreme ;  thf  first  houses  were  several  tim^s 
taken  and  retaken.  The  combat  on  both  sides 
was  much  less  for  glory  than  to  keep  or  acquire 
a  rftfuge  against  the  destructive  cold.  It  was  not 
Witil  half-past  eleven  at  night  that  the  Russians 
gli,ve  up  the  contest,  and  went  from  it  half  froroo* 
to  seek  for  another  in  the  surrounding  villages. 

The  following  day,  December  5th,  Ney  and 
Maison  had  expect^ed  that  the  Duke  of  Belluno 
would    replace   them   at   the   rear-guard;    but 
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they  fonDd  that  that  marshal  had  retired,  acoenliB|f 
to  his  instFuctionSy  and  that  they  were  left  alone 
in  Malodeczno  with  only  sixty  men.  All  the  rest 
had  fled ;  the  rigour  of  the  climate  had  completely 
knocked  up  their  soldiers,  whom  the  Russians  ta 
the  very  last  moment  were  unable  to  conquer ; 
their  arms  fell  from  their  hands,  and  they  them- 
selves  fell  at  a  few  paces  distance  from  their 
arms. 

Maison,  who  united  great  vigour  of  mind  widi 
a  very  strong  constitution,  was  not  intimidated ; 
he  continued  his  retreat  to  Bienitza,  rallying  at 
every  step  men  who  were  incessantly  escaping 
from  him,  but  still  continuing  to  give  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  a  rear-guard,  with  a  few  foot-soldiers. 
This  was  all  that  was  required ;  for  the  Russians 
themselves  were  frozen,  and  obliged  to  disperse 
before  night  into  the  neighbouring  habitations, 
which  they  durst  not  quit  until  it  was  completely 
daylight.  They  then  recommenced  their  pursuit 
of  us,  but  without  making  any  attack ;  for  witk 
the  exception  of  some  numb  eflforts,  tiie  violence 
of  the  temperature  was  such  as  not  to  allow  either 
party  to  halt  with  the  view  of  making  an  attack^ 
or  of  defending  themselves. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ney,  being  surprized  at  Vic- 
tor's departure,  went  after  him,  overtook  him,  and 
tried  to  prevail  upon  him  to  halt ;  but  the  Bnfce 
of  Belluno,  having  orders  to  retreat,  refused.  Ney 
then  wanted  him  to  give  him  up  his  soldiers,  of- 
felring  to  take  the  command  of  them ;  but  Victor 
would  neither  consent  to  do  that,  nor  to  take  the 
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reat'guard  without  expess  ordws.  In  the  alter- 
cation which  arose  in  consequence  between  these 
two,  the  Prince  of  the  Moskwa  gave  way  to  his  pas- 
sion in  a  most  violent  manner,  without  producmg 
any  effect  on  the  coolness  of  Victor.  At  last  an 
order  of  the  Emperor  arrived ;  Victor  was  in- 
structed to  support  the  retreat,  and  Ney  wan 
summoned  to  Smorgoni. 
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Napoleok  had  just  arrived  there  amidst  a 
crowd  of  dying  men,  devoured  with  chagrin,  but 
not  allowing  the  least  emotion  to  exhibit  itself  in 
his  countenance,  at  the  sight  of  these  unhappy 
men  s  sufferings,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  had  al- 
lowed no  murmurs  to  escape  them  in  his  presence. 
It  is  true  that  a  seditious  movement  was  imposp- 
sible;  it  would  have  required  an  additional .  ef- 
fort, as  the  strength  of  every  mari  was  fully 
occupied  in  struggling  with  hunger,  cold,  and  fa- 
tigue ;  it  would  have  required  union,  agreement, 
and  mutual  understanding,  while  famine  and  so 
many  evils  separated  and  isolated  them,  by  oon- 
centratkig  every  man's  feelings  completely  in 
himself.  Far  from  exhausting  themselves  in  pro- 
Tocations  or  complaints,  they  marched  along  si- 
lently, exerting  all  their  efforts  against  a  hostile  at- 
mosphere, and  diverted  from  every  other  idea  by 
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a  state  of^<xmttnual  action  and  goflferiiigr*  Hiar 
physical  wants  abeorbed  tbeir  whole  aianl 
strength ;  they  thus  lired  meohanically  in  lii^ 
sensations,  continuing  in  thmr  duty  from  reooHec- 
tion,  from  the  impressions  which  they  had  n- 
ceived  in  better  times,  and  in  no  slight  degree 
from  that  sense  of  honour  and  love  of  glory  whidi 
had  been  inspired  by  twenty  years  of  victor^, 
and  the  warmth  of  which  still  survived  and  strogf 
gled  within  them«  -  i 

The  authority  of  the  commanders  also  reottiBfiA 
complete  and  respected,  because  it  had  alws]^ 
been  eminently  paternal,  and  because  the  dangers, 
the  triumphs,  and  the  calamities  had  always  been 
shared  in  common*  It  was  an  unhappy  kaaif, 
the  head  of  which  was  perhaps  the  most  to  be 
pitied.  The  Emperor  and  the  grand  army,  tbM- 
fore,  preserved  towards  each  other  a  mekncholf 
and  noble  silence ;  they  were  both  too  proud  to 
utter  complaints,  and  too  experienoed  not  to  fed 
the  inutility  of  them. 

Meantime,  however.  Napoleon  had  entered 
precipitately  into  his  last  imperial  head^quarten; 
he  there  finished  his  final  instructions,  as  well  as 
the  29th  and  last  bulletin  of  his  expiring  amy. 
Precautions  were  taken  in  his  inner  apartment, 
that  nothing  of  what  was  about  to  take  place 
there  should  transpire  until  the  following  day«   ^ 

But  the  presentiment  of  a  last  misfortune  seizid 
his  officers ;  all  of  them  would  have  wished  lo 
follow  him.  Their  hearts  yearned  after  Frsbce, 
to  be  once  more  in  the  bosom  of  their  familiA 
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and  to  flee  from  this  horriUe  climate ;  but  not 
«ae  of  them  ventured  to  express  a  wish  of  the 
kind ;  duty  and  honour  restrained  them. 

While  iJiey  affected  a  tranquillity  which  they 
were  far  from  tastings  the  night  and  the  moment 
which  the  Emperor  had  fixed  for  declaring  his 
resolution  to  the  commanders  of  the  army  arrived. 
All  the  marshals  were  summoned.  As  they  suc- 
cessively entered,'  he  took  each  of  them  aside  in 
private,  and  first  of  all  gained  their  approbation  of 
his  plan,  of  some  by  his  arguments^  and  of  others 
by  confidential  effusions. 

Thus  it  was,  that  on  perceiving  Davoust,  he  ran 
forward  to  meet  him,  and  asked  him  why  it  was 
that  he  never  saw  him,  and  if  ha  had  entirely  de- 
serted him  ?  And  upon  Davoust  s  reply  that  he 
fancied  he  had  incurred  his  di^leasure,  the  Em- 
peror explained  himself  mildly,  received  his  an- 
swem  favourably^  confided  to  him  the  road  he 
meant  to  travel,  and  took  his  advice,  respecting  its 
details. 

His  manner,  was  kind  and  flattering  to  them  all ; 
afterwards,  having  assembled  them  at  his  table> 
he  conqplimented  them  for  their  noble  actions 
during  the  campaign.  As  to  himself,  the  only 
oonfeasion  he  made  of  his  temerity  was  cpucbed 
in  these  words:  ''If  I  had  been  born  to  the 
throne»  if  I  had  been  a  Bourboui  it  would  have 
been  easy  for  me  not  to  have  committed  any 
fiiults.'^ 

When  their  entertainment  was.overji  he  made 
Prince  Eugene  read  to  them  his  tweptyrui^ith 
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bulletin ;  after  which,  declaring  aloud  what  lie 
had  already  confided  to  each  of  them,  he  told 
them,  "  that  he  was  about  to  depart  that  very 
night  with  Duroc,  Gaulaincourt,  and  Lobau,  for 
Paris.  That  his  presence  there  was  indispensable 
for  France  as  well  as  for  the  remains  of  his  un- 
fortunate army.  It  was  there  only  he  could  take 
measures  for  keeping  the  Austrians  and  Prussians 
in  check.  These  nations  would  certsunly  pause 
before  they  declared  war  against  him,  when  they 
saw  him  at  the  head  of  the  French  nation,  and  a 
fresh  army  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  men. 

He  added,  that  '^  he  had  ordered  Ney  to  pio- 
ceed  to  Wilna,  there  to  reorganise  the  army. 
That  Rapp  would  second  him,  and  afterwards  go 
to  Dantzic,  Lauriston  to  Warsaw,  and  Natbonneto 
Berlin ;  that  his  household  wbuld  remain  with  thfe 
army  ;  but  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  strike  a 
How  at  Wilna,  and  stop  the  enemy  there.  Theiie 
they  would  find  Loison,  De  Wrede,  reinforce- 
ments, provisions,  and  ammunition  of  all  sorts ;  af- 
terwards they  would  go  into  winter^quarterson 
the  other  side  of  the  Niemen ;  that  he  hoped  the 
Russians  would  not  pass  the  Vistula  before  lus 
return." 

In  conclusion,  ^'  I  leave  the  King  of  Naples  tb 
command  the  army.  I  hope  that  you  will  yield  btiu 
the  same  obedience  as  you  would  to  myself,  aod 
that  the  greatest  harmony  will  prevail  among  yov.'' 

As  it  was  now  ten  o'clock  at  night,  he  tbf^ 
rose,  squeezed  their  hands  affectionatdy,  em- 
braced them,  and  departed. 
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Comrades  !  I  must  confess  that:my  spirit,  disr 
couraged,  refused  to  penetnrte  farther  iuto  the  re- 
collection of  so  many  horrors.  Having  arrived  aX 
the  departure  of  Napoleon,  I  had  flattered  myself 
that  my  task  was  completed*  I  had  annoqiiced  my- 
self as  the  historian  of  that  great  .^ppch,  when  w^ 
were  precipitated  from  the.  highest  summit  of  glory 
to  the  deepest  abyss  of  misfortune;  but  now  that 
nothing  remains  for  me  to  retrace  but  the  mos^t 
•frightful  miseries,  why  should  we  not  spa^re  oui;- 
-selves,  you  the  pain  of  reading,  them,  and  myself 
that  of  tasking  a :  memory  which  has.  now  only  to 
rake  up  embers,  notlHng  but ,  disasters  to  reckoq, 
^and  which  can  no  longer  write  but  upan.toqibB.?  / 

But  as  it  was  our  .fete .  to  pmh  bad  as  w^H.ais 
good  fortune  to  the  utmbst  verge  of  imprcibability, 
I  will  ^ideavour  to  keep  the  promise  I  have  mpide 
you  to  the  coadttsioQ.  Moreover,  when  the  history 
of  great  men  rdates  even  their  last  niomentSy  how 
can  I  conceal  the  last  sighs  of  the  gnnd  anqy  vyhen 
it  waa  expiring?  £very  thing  connected  ,yr\th  \t 
appertains  to  renown,  its  dying  groans  as  well  as  its 
cries  of  victory. . .  Every  thing  in  it,  v^  giaQfllr;»it 
will  be  our  lot  to  astMiish  foture  .ages  pfit^  -our 
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glory  and  our  sorrow.  Melancholy  consolation ! 
but  the  only  one  that  remains  to  us ;  for  doubt  it 
not,  comrades,  the  noise  of  so  great  a  fall  will 
echo  in  that  futurity,  in  which  great  misfortunes 
immortalize  as  much  as  great  glory. 

Napoleon  passed  through  the  crowd  of  lus 
officers,  who  were  drawn  up  in  an  avenue  as  he 
passed,  bidding  them  adieu  merely  by  forced  and 
melancholy  smiles ;  their  good  wishes,  equally 
silent,  and  expressed  only  by  respectful  gesturesi 
he  carried  with  him.  He  and  Gaulaincourt  shot 
themselves  up  in  a  carriage ;  his  Mameluke,  and 
Wonsowitch,  captain  of  his  guard,  occupied  the 
box ;  Duroc  and  Lobau  followed  in  a  sledge. 
.  His  escort  at  first  consisted  only  of  Poles ;  after- 
wards of  the  Neapolitans  of  the  royal  guard.  This 
corps  consisted  of  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
men,  when  it  left  Wilna  to  meet  the  Emperor ;  it 
perished  entirely  in  that  short  passage ;  the  win- 
ter was  its  only  adversary.  That  very  night  the 
Russians  surprised  and  afterwards  abandoned 
Youpranoui,  (or,  as  others  say,  Osmiana,)-  a  town 
through  which  the  esoort  had  to  pass.  Napoleon 
was  within  an  hour  of  falling  into  that  affiray. 

He  met  the  Duke  of  Bassano  at  Miedniki.  His 
first  words  to  him  were,  "  that  he  had  no  longer 
an  army ;  that  for  several  days  past  he  had  been 
marching  in  the  midst  of  a  troop  of  disbanded 
men  wandering  to  and  fro  in  search  of  subsiM* 
ence ;  that  they  might  still  be  rallied  by  giving 
them  bread,  shoes,  clothing,  and  arms ;  but  that 
the  Duke's   military  administration  had  antici- 
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patod  notbiijg,  iitd  hlrordersiiad  nbt'lMefaBieaeddut- 
ed.'^  But  u^u  Maret  replying^  by  showing  him 
a  statemfiit  tif  the  immense  magasines  collected 
at  Wtlaa»  he  exclaimed,  ''that  te  gate  him  fresh 
life!  that  he  would  give  him  an  ordek^to  transmit 
toMuratand  Berthier  to  halt  for  eight,  days  in 
that  capital^  there  to  rally  the  army»  and  infuse 
into  it  sufficient  heart  and  strength  to  continue 
the  retreat  less  deplorably." 

The  subsequent  part  of  Napoleon's  journey  was 
effected  without  molestation.  He  went  round 
Wilna  by  its  suburbs,  crossed  Wilkowiski,  where 
he  exchanged  his  carnage  for  a  sledge,  stopped 
during  the  10th  at  Warsaw,  to  ask  the  Poles  for  a 
levy  of  ten  thousand  Cossacks,  to  grant  them  some 
subsidies,  and  to  promise  them  he  would  speedily 
return  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men. 
FiX)m  thence  he  rapidly  crossed  Silesia,  visited 
Dresden,  and  its  monarch,  passed  through  Hanau, 
Mentz,  and  finally  got  to  Paris,  where  he  suddenly 
made  his  appearance  on  the  19th  of  December, 
two  days  after  the  appearance  of  his  twenty-ninth 
bulletin. 

From  Malo- Jaroslawetz  to  Smorgoni,  this  mas- 
ter of  Europe  had  been  no  more  than  the  general 
of  a  dying  and  disbanded  army.  From  Smorgoni 
to  the  Rhine,  he  was  an  unknown  fugitive,  travel- 
ling through  a  hostile  country ;  beyond  the  Rhine 
he  again  found  himself  the  master  and  the  cour 
queror  of  Europe.  A  last  breeze  of  the  wind  of 
prosperity  once  more  swelled  his  sails* 
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goDi,  apptwf ed  of  his  dtepntnrey  mdf  te  fSraui 
being  dkieoiinged,  ^and  aU  tkeir  hopea  in  it. 
Tte  amy  had  now  only  'to  flee,  the  road  waa 
open,  and  tfa^  Rinaian  .fknitiar  at  a  veryr  diofft 
dbtanoe«  They  wcbe  getting  wkhin  naieh;  af  a 
Yeinforcement  of  eighteen  thooMnd  men^  all  freak 
ttnopi^  of  a  great  city»  and  immease  magaaum^ 
Murat  and  Berthier,  left  to  tbemaelves/  fimcied 
themselvea  able  to  regulate  the  flight  But  in  the 
midst  of  the  extreme  disorder,  it  r^uired  a  co* 
losAiB  for  a  rallying  point,  and  he  had  just  diaap- 
Reared.  .  In  the  great  chasm  which  he  left,  Murat 
waa  scarcely  perceptible. 
.  It  was  then  too  clearly  seen  tdiat  a  great  man 
is  not  replaced,  either  because  the  pride  of  Ua 
ioUowers  can  no  longer  aloop  to  obey  another,  or 
Ihat  haring"  alwaya  thoughl  oi,  foreseen,  and  or- 
dered every  thing  himself,  he .  had  only  formed 
good  inatruments,  skilful  lieutenants,  but  no  room- 
manders. 

The  very  first  night,  a  general  refijsed  to  obey. 
The  marshal  who  commanded  the  rear-guard  was 
almost  the  only  one  who  returned  to  tho' royal 
head-quarters.  Three  thousand  men  of  tiie  old 
and  young  guard  were  still  there.  This  vras  the 
whole  of  the  grand  army,  and  of  that  gigantic 
body  there  remained  nothing  but  the  head.  But 
•at  the  news  of  Napoleon  s  departmre,  these  vete- 
rans^ spoiled  by  the  habit  of  being  commanded 
only  by  the  conqueror  of  Europe,  being  no  longo' 
supported  by  the  honour  of  serving  him,  and 
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VJm^tf^  iVpt|A^  giy«^.  to  flifl^?,  ffaye  way  ia 
Ijbeir.tuisi,  9ttd|  volQntoriljF  fell  into  disorder. 

,MQ9t  of  the  eolooels  of  the  9fmj,  who.  had 
lutheito  beeo  such,  sobj^i  of-  adin^iratiqn,  and 
Wi  mafcbed  on,  with  only  foar  .or  five  ofBcera 
or  .wVUers  arounfl  their  <^4C^,  ppeserviajg^  their 
wimce  of  battle^  now  foUo.wed  no  orders  but  their 
99^  j;  each  of  them  fancied  himself  ^tr ua^ed  ^th. 
^  own  safety^  and  looked  only  to  hims^lif  for  it. 
SfL9^  there  were  who  marched  two  hu^dred  leagues 
'Sfithout  evep  looking  round.    It  was  an  ^mos^ 

.  The  Emperor  8  disap^fearaqce  and  M urat's  io-i 
capacity  were  i^ot,  however,  the  only  causes  of 
tfafis  dispersion ;  the  principal  certainly  was  the 
severity  of  the  winter,  which  at  that  moment  be* 
came  extreme.  It  aggravated  every  things  and 
seemed  to  have  planted  jitself  completely  between 
Wilna  and  the  army. 

Till  we  arrived  at  Malodeczno^  and  up  to  the 
4tb  of  December^  the  day  when  it  set  in  upon  uf 
If ith  such  violence*  the  march,  although  paiiyfu^ 
Ji9d  been  marked  by  a  smaller  number  of  deaths 
than  before  we  reached  the  Berezina.  This  respitj^ 
rwas^  partly  owing  to  the  vigorous  efforts  ^f  Ney 
and  Maison,  which  had  kept  the  enemy  in  check, 
tfi  the.  then  milder  temperature,  to  the  supplies 
which  were  obtained  from  a  less  ravaged  country, 
s^d,  finally,  to  the  circumstance  that  they  iirere 
the  strongest  men  vho  had  escaped  ifrom  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Berezina. 

The  partial  organization  which  had  been  iotro- 
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duced  into  the  disorder  was  kept  up;  Thb  masi 
of  runaways  kept  on  their  way,  divided  into  a 
number  of  petty  associations  of  eight  or  ten  m^i^ 
Many  of  these  bands  still  possesited  A'  horse, 
\rhich  carried  their  provisions,  and  was  hims«if 
finally  destined  to  be  converted  to  that  purpMe, 
A  covering  of  rags»  some  utensils,  a  knapsack,  and 
a  stick,  formed  the  accoutrements  and  the  annonr 
of  these  poor  fellows.  They  no  longer  possessed 
either  the  arms  or  the  uniform  of  a  soldier;  nor  i 
desire  of  combating  any  other  enemies  than 


ger  and  cold ;  but  they  still  retained  perseverance^ 
firmness,  the  habit  of  danger  and  sufiering,  and  a 
Spirit  always  ready,  pliant,  and  quick  in  making 
the  most  of  their  situation.  Finally,  among  the 
soldiers  still  under  arms,  the  dread  of  a  nickname, 
by  which  they  themselves  ridiculed  their  com^ 
rades  who  had  fallen  into  disorder,  retained  some 
influence. 

But  after  leaving  Mal'odeczno,  and  the  depar- 
ture of  Napoleon,  when  winter  with  idl  its  ferce, 
and  doubled  in  severity,  attacked  each  of  its,  lliere 
was  a  complete  dissolution  of  all  those  assoeia^ 
tioas  agaiiist  misfbrtune.  It  was  no  lotalj^r  Imy 
thing  but  a  multitude '  of  isolated  and 'indiHdaal 
struggles.  The  best  no  longer  respected  theoK 
selves;  nothing  stopped  them;  tio  speaking looki 
detained  them;  misfortune  was  hopeless  of  assist^ 
ance,  and  even  of  regret ;  discouragement  hsA  no 
longer  judges  to  condemn,  or  witnesses  to  piove 
it ;  all  were  its  victims. 

ilienceforward /diere  was  no  longer  fratermtyja 
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arms,  there  was  an  end  to  all  society,  to  all  ties  i 
the  excess  of  evils  had  bratified  them.  Hanger, 
devouiing  hunger,  had  reduced  these  unfortunate 
men  to  the  brutal  instinct  of  self-presetTation^all 
irtrfaich  constitutes  the  understanding  of  the  most 
ferooions  animals,  and  which  is  ready  to  sacrifice 
ehrery  thing  to  itself;  a  rough  and  lorbarous  na^ 
tnre  seemed  to  have  communicated  to  them^l 
its  fury.  like  savages,  the  strongest  despoiled 
the  weakest ;  they  rushed  xotmd  the  dying,  and 
frequently  waited  not  for  their  last  breath.  Whed 
a  hone  fell,  you  might  have  fancied  you*  saw  a 
fitmished  pack  of  hounds ;  they  surrounded  himi 
Aey  tore  him  to  pieces,  for  which  Ihey  quarrelled 
among  themselves  like  ravenous  dogs. 

The  greater  number,  however,  preserved  suffi* 
cient  mwal  strength  to  consult  their  own  safety 
without  injuring  others ;  but  this  was  the  last  efibrt 
of  their  virtue.  If  either  leader  or  comrade  fell 
by  their  side,  or  under  the  wheels  of  the  canAbn, 
in  Tun  did  they  call  for  asristance,  in  vain  did  liiey 
invoke  the  names  of  a  common  country,  reltgioiii, 
and  cause ;  they  could  not  even  obtain  a  passing 
lock.  The  cold  inflexibility  of  the  climate  had 
completely  passed  into  their  hearts;  its  rigoiir 
had'  contracted'  their  feelings  equally  with  their 
cteaftenaaces.  •  Widi  the  exception  of  a  few^of 
the  commanders,  bU  were  absorbed  by  their  auf** 
^Brings,  and  terrcrlefl  no  room  for  compassion^  ' 

Thus  it  was  that  the  same  egotism  with  wi»oh 
excessive  prosperity  has  been  reproached,  waispre^ 
Aieed  bytke  excess  of  nusfortune,  bat  jnuoh  liibre 
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ap4  4>o  laft  compulsive  i  ^  first  ^vCiriiw).  of  t^ 
hearL  andlhe  otbecan  imDvIss  of  iiutiBCt  MitiiElv 

irilVfiiCftll  -fliui  fiftuinW  it  ipaa  fcnTar»<M>«r  rtiiA**  Kfe 

fo»topfor.4itmatM»t,  I^  this  ^9Lyel;a^l  S|tMP^9»^ 
tjbt0  atretcbifig.  icgrtti  fugteVbwd  to  a  dyj^g  1^4€t 
or  Qppm4e^  wi^  a  wondeirful  act;  of  g^^^^rosity, 
TJti^JLeast  movement  of.  h^^oanii^.beeaipf^.^  win 

There  ^ere  a  feyf,  hqweyer,  who  stoo4  fim 
agaiMt  botb  heaven  and  earth  i  these  projected 
and  ^Afdated  the  weakeat  i  but  th/^ae  y^e^.  iad?^ 
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.  >  Ok  tke  6th  of  0ecei9i>er>  the  y^y  4ay  i^k«r 
Jfaftateop^B  defiartaie,  th^  sliy  •eicl^Milled'^  alii 
iMCe  drMdfnl  appearan«e^  Yon  mf^^m^^  i^ 
IMurtidbd  floating  inil^aki  the  birdff  frH  INh^  it 
quite  Btiff  and  fr^aen.  The  atOMMfiftejre  was  910* 
tionleia  and  sillwt ;  it  tacmad.  aa.  if  a^M^  )i|i«f 
wbidk  posfl^flaed  Ufa  attd  movemaat  in  xmMfmi  Am 
wind  itaelf^  had  bean  ^aiaedi  ^basnadi  and,  ip  it 
weie  frozen  by  an  npi^ersal  death.  >  Npt  the  least 
word  cyr  mutmuF  waa  than  beaxd^  natWaig'but  thft 
gioamy  BUanae  of '  daflfmiri:  and  1^  iMiy  a^iifafr 
pAxdidmedit 

We  flitted  akinf  in  thia  f^ip^im  i4  dafth  like 
jHdntppy  8pint9.  TkedaUaAd«i«iQtoiMMpi!SMii|d 
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of  <iiir  i|tpp»  th»  oi«cku)g  of  «h9  mow^upvl  th«f 

l«ptiom  te  tliis  vast  wd  d<^«}  ulewie,  Afigw 
tad  faBpffMiitiiiii&  theie  ww%  acoiier  Jpw  i^y<  dwig 
wbkh' uidicAled  aremmmt  of  h«4t;  iiqfur^dy  d^A 
BtfttDgth  enough  vemaio  to  utter  a  pwyer:;  wost/^f 
th9m  evea  fell  without  oosaplaimvg,  ^ith^r  ixom 
wmbaesB  or  resigoatioiiy  or  because  peop^  .91^ 
oomplaia  when  they  look  for  kiudi^ew,  aod  faMy 
Aey  are  pitied.  ,    .    i 

Sudi  of  our  Boldiera  99  had  hHhentp :  been  thft 
xmmt  p^rsereruig^  h/eve  lost  heart  entirely^.  ^9fw^ 
tiBaee  the  snow  opened  under  their  ltot>  but  mom 
frequently  it^  gtosay  surface  affcordwg  them  no 
support^  they  slipped  at  every  stepi  and  marched 
from  one  fall  to  another.  It  seemed  as  if  thin  hotr 
tUa  soil  refused  to  cairy  them^  that  it  eseaqf^ed  un- 
der their  efforts,  that  it  led  them  int«i  snmnes^jas  if 
toembacrassand  slaoken  their  mvmh  aad  deliver 
llHaa  to  the  Biuisians  wbowei^em.puiviat  of  tbenu 
iir«to  their  terrible  climate.     .    > 

And  really»  whenever  they,  halted  for  a  mor 
aunt  from  es^ustion,  the  winten  laying  his  heavy 
and  icy  hand  upon  them,  was  ready  to:  seize  upon 
bis  prey. «  In  vain  did  these  poor  unfoitunelea» 
feeling  themselves  benumbed^  raise  themselveik 
and  already  deinrived  of  .the  power  of  speech  and 
plunged  into  a  stupor,  im>ceed  a  few .  steps  like 
•tttomatons ;  their  blood  freeing  jn  their,  veini^ 
like  vnUer,  in  the  current  of  rivulets^  coi^iealed 
tiieir  heart,  and  then  flew  back  to  their  head;  these 
dying  UMn  then  staggered  as  if  they  bad  been 
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ifiMxicated.  Fi'om  thdr  eyesj  wUdi  Krere  rtdr' 
dened  anxi  inflamed  by  the  continual  asptet  of 
tfie  snow>  by  the  want  of  sleep,  and  the  smoke  tof 
bivouacsr  there  flowed  real  tears  of  blood;  their 
bosom  heaved  heavy  sighs ;  &ey  lo<A^  nJb  h&9t- 
ven,  at  us^  and  at  the  earth,  with  an  eye  di»^ 
mayed,  fixed,  and  wild-;  it  expressed  their  iuer 
weU,  and  perhaps  their  reproaches  to  the  baiy 
barous  nature  which  tortured  tiiem.  They  aprons 
not  long  before  they  fell  upon  their  knees^  and 
tifeen  upon  their  hands ;  their  heads  still  wavei^ 
for  a  few  minutes  alternately  to  the  right  and-left» 
and  from  their  op^Ei  mouth  some  agonizing  sounds 
escaped ;  at  last  it  fell  in  its  turn  upon  the  socm, 
which  it  reddened  immediately  with  livid  bloodj 
and  their  sufferings  were  at  an  end. 

Their  comrades  passed  by  them  without  mov^ 
ing  a  step  out  of  their  way,  for  fear  of  prolcmging 
their  journey,  or  even  tuming^their  head,  for  their 
beards  and  their  hair  were  stiffened  with  the  ioft 
and  every  moment  was  a  pain.  They  did*  not 
even  pity  them ;  for,  in  short,  what  had  they  lost 
by  dying?  what  had  they  left  behind  them?  They 
suffered  so  much;  they  were  still  so  far  from 
France;  so. much  divested  of  feelings  of  country 
by  the  surrounding  aspect,  and  by  misery ;  that 
ievery  dear  illusion  was  broken,  and  hope  almost 
destroyed.  The  greater  number,  dierefore,  werp 
become  earless  of  dying,  from  necessity,  iiPMs 
the  habit  of  seeidg  it,  and  from  fashion,  aami^ 
times  ev^i  treating  it  contemptuously ;  but  mace 
frequently,  on  seeing  these  unfortunates  sti^tchpd 
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wt,  and  imiiiedifttely.  st]ffi)ned»  cotitentiiig  them- 
selves with  the  thought  that  they  had  no  more 
.widhesp  that  they  were  at  rest,  that  their  suffer- 
ings were  terminated  1  And,  in  facti  death,  in  a 
intuatiou  quiet,  certaip,  and  uniibrm>  may  be  al- 
ways* a  strange  event,  a  frightful  contrast,  a  ter- 
rible revolution;  but  in  this  tumult  and  vioIeiM: 
and  continual  movement  of  a  life  of  constant 
action,  danger,  and  suffering,  it  appeared  no- 
.thing  more  than  a  transition,  a  slight  change,  iqi 
additional  removal,  and  which  excited  tittle 
alarm. 

8uch  were  the  last  days  of  the  grand  army.  Its 
last  nights  were  still  more  frightful ;  those  wh<»ii 
they  surprised  marching  together,  far  from  every 
habitation,  halted  on  the  borders  of  the  woods ; 
there  they  lighted  their  fire9>  before  which  tiiey 
remained  the  whole  night,  erect  and  motionless 
like  spectres.  They  seemed  as  if  they  could 
never'  have  enov^  of  the  heat ;  they  kept  so  close 
to  it  as  to  burn  their  clothes,  as  well  as  the  frosen 
parts  of  their  body,  which  the  fire  decouaposed. 
•Tbe  most  dreadful  pain  then  compelled  them/to 
Stretch  themselves,  and  the  next  day  they  at* 
tempted  in  vain  to  rise. 

In  the  mean  time,  such  as  the  winter  had  al- 
moM  wholly  spared,  and  who  still  retained  some 
portion  of  courage,  prepared  their  melancholy 
meal.  It  consisted,  ever  since  they  had  left 
SmoleBSk,  of  some  slices  of  horse-flesh  broiled, 
ami  some  rye^meal  diluted  into  a  bouillie  with 
snow  water,  or  kneaded  into  muffins,  which  they 
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se^tsonfed,  Ibr  want  of  salt,  with  file  powder  of 
their  cartridges. 

The  sight  of  these  fires  wair  coMtantly  attract- 
ing ft^h  spectres,  who  wtere  ^i^^eii  bade  by  the 
4r8t '  comers.  The^e  poor  wretches  wandered 
aboat  from  o&e  bvrouad'  to  anodier,  until  they 
were  struck  by  the  (l>odt  and  despair  togetbert 
^ttid  gave  themftekes  tip  for  kfst.  3*hey  then  laid 
-Iheraselves  down  upon  Hie  snow,  behind  their 
>iiioie  ibrtunate  comrades,  ^nd  thete  eatpired. 
'Many  of  them,  'devoid  of  &e  itteans  «[id  ^die 
strength  necessary  to  cut  down  the  lofty  fir  trees^ 
Wade  '*vain  attempts  to  set  fire  to  them  at  the 
trunk ;  but  death  speedily  surprised  Ihem  asmmd 
thefirtft  trees  in  every  sort  of  attituddl  - 

Under  the  vast  pent-houses  which  are  erected 
'by  4he  sides  of  the  <  high  road  in  some  parts  of  tfie 
^way,  scenes  of  still  greater  horror  were  wtoieased. 
OflfoeTB  and  soldiers  all  rushed  precipitately  into 
^em,  and  crowded  together  in  heaps.  There, 
tUfte  BO  many  cattle,  they  squeezed  against  each 
•«Aer  round  the  fires,  and  as  the  living  oouM  not 
cteaiote  die  dead  firom  the  circle,  they  kid  tkeo- 
iielves^  down  upon  them,  theve  *  to  expire  in  dieir 
turn,  and  serve  as  a  bed  of  death  to  some  ftesh 
i^ctims.  in  a  short  time  addittonal  crowds  of 
stragglers  presented  themselves^  and  being  ittnMe 
to  penetrate  into  these  asylums  of  sofferiBg,  thegr 
completely  besieged  them.  ^ 
'  It  frequently  happened  that  they  demolklied 
'their  walls,  which  were  formed  of  dry  wood,  m 
t>rder  to  feed  their  fires ;  at  odmr  times,  repidaed 


and  disheartened,  <!iet  i'v^ere  ^i^Aiteiifed  to  w^' 
ibem  as  shelters  to  then:  bivouacs,  the  flames  of 
which  very  So^  commtltii^^ed  Id '  ^se  habita- 
tions, ahd  the  soldiers  tehDfn  tfaetycohtaiu^y  al- 
ready half  dead  with  die  cold,  were  conpletefy 
killed  by  the  fire.  -  Such  of  tis  *as  these  places  'of 
shelter  preserved,  ifound  nfext  day  our  comrade 
lying  fh>zeti  and  in  heaps  around  thmr  ejftfai- 
gnished  fires.  To  escape  from  th^se  catacGtmbik» 
a  horriUe  effbrt  waa  irtt]ililred  to  tenable  them  1^ 
dimb  over  the  heaps  of  these  poor  wretcfaM** 
many  of  whom  were  aeffl  breathingi    '  * 

'  At  Yotipranoiii,  tibe  same  ViUbge  iirhl^re  the  Eta*- 
peror  only  niiissed  by  an  hour  bteing  taken  bjritlitf 
Russian  partisan  SeslttWin,  the  soldiers  burnt  the 
bouses  completely  as  they  stood,  mbrstyto  waMi 
themselves  f<»r*a  f^W  ittiifutes.  The  light  of  th^s« 
fires  attracted  some  of  these  miserable  wretch<ei% 
whom  the  etcessive  seveiflty  of  the  cold  and  their 
Bufii^rings  had  rendered  delirikms;  they  ran  46 
them  like  madmen,  and  gnashing  their  tebth  and 
lauding  lilde  demons,  they  threw  theteelves  into 
these  furnaces,  ^here  they  perished  in 'the  indtt 
horrible  convulsions.  Their  femiikhed  c6mpatiiona 
regarded  them  undismayed ;  thiire  #ere  even 
some  Whbdr^i^  out  thlsAe  bodies,  dfifigiired^nA 
broiled  by  the  flames,  and  it  is  but  too  trtie,  that 
they  Ventured  to  pdllute  their  mduthiiwith  iUb 
Ibathsome  food ! 

This  was  the  same  army  which  had  beenformed 
-from  the  most  civilized  nation  in  Europe ;  that 
'army,  formerly  so  brillant,  which  was  victorioua 
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o^er  men  to  ito  last  momeat,  and  whose  nam^ 
still  reigned  in  so  many  conquered  capitals.  Ito 
Btrraigest  and  bravest  warriors^  who  had  leocotly 
hem.  proudly  traversing  so  many  scenes  of  their 
victories^  had  lost  their  noble  countenance;  co- 
vered wiUi  rags^  their  feet  naked  and  ton» 
supporting  themselves  on  bn^ches  of  fir  tree, 
they  dragged  themselves  along ;  all  the  strength 
^nd  perseverance  which  they  had  hitherto  put 
Ibrth  in  order  to  conquer,  they  now  made  use  of  to 
flee. 

Then  it  was,  that,  like  superstitious  nations,  we 
also  had  our  prognostications,  and  heard  talk  of 
prophecies.  Some  pretended  that  a  comet  had  en- 
tightened  our  passage  across  the  Berezina  wA 
its  ill-omened  fire;  it  is  true  that  they  added, 
''  that  doubtless  these  stars  did  not  foretel  the 
great  events  of  this  world,  but  that  they  migiU 
certainly  contribute  to  modify  them ;  at  least,  if  we 
admitted  their  material  influence  upon  our  globe, 
imd  all  the  consequences  which  that  influence  maj 
exercise  upon  the  human  mind,  so  far  as  it  is  de- 
pendant on  the  matter  which  it  animates." 

There  were  others  who  quoted  ancient  predic- 
tions, which,  they  said,  *'  had  announced  for  that 
period,  an  invasion  of  the  Tartar^  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.  And,  behold  I  they  were 
already  at  liberty  to  pass  over  the  overtbrown 
French  army,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  accomplish  that 
prediction." 

Some  again  there  were,  who  were  reminding 
each  other  of  the  awful  and  destructive  storm 


trhiA  liajf  fiignsffizdd  our  entrance  on  ihe  Ittis'sJatif 
territory:  ••  Then  It  was  heaven  itself  that  spoke! 
BehoH\he'ca!amity  which  it  predicted*!  Naturtf 
kadtimdean  efibrt  to  prevent  this  catastrophe  I 
Why  had  we  been  obstinately  deaf  to  her  voi^l'' 
Sol  much  did  this  simultaneous  fall  of  four  hundred 
thousand  men  (an  event  which  was  not  in  Act 
more  extraordinary  than  the  host  of  epidemical 
disorders  and  of  revolutions  which  are  constantly 
ravaging  the  globe)  appear  to  them  an  extraordi> 
nary  and  unique  event,  which  must  have  oc« 
cdpidd  all  the  powers  of  heaven  and'  earth ;  so 
inruch  is  our  understanding  led  to  bring  faotftie 
eVeiy  thing  to  itself;  as  if  Providence,  incompiisn 
mtin-  to  our  weakness,  and  from  the  fear  of  itsr 
annihilating  itself  at  the  pr6spect  of  eternity,  had^ 
so  ordered  it»  that  every  man,  a  mere  point  in 
space,  should  act  and  feel  as  if  he  himself  was  the 
centre  of  immensity. 


CHAP.  III. 


The  army  was  in  this  last  state  of  physical  and- 
moral  distress,  when  its  first  fugitives  reached^ 
Wilna.  Wilna  t  their  magazine,  their  dep6t,  the 
first  rich  and  inhabited  city  which  they  had  met 
with  since  th^  entrance  into  Russia.  Its  name^ 
alone,  and  its  proximity,  still  supported  the  cou- 
rage of  a  few. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  the  greatest  part  of 
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tbeise  iK>or  soldiers  at  last  am? ed  witlun  si^  of 
Ihat  capital.  Instantly,  some  dragging  themselFes 
along,  others  rushing  forward,  they  all  precipitated 
thetnsdyes  headlong  into  its  suburbs,  pushing  (Ah 
^tinately  bcifore  them,  and  crowding  together  so 
ihat,  that  they  formed  but  one  mass  of  men,  hoises, 
and  chariots,  motionless,  and  depriyed  of  the  power 
of  movement 

The  clearing  away  of  this  crowd  by  a  narrow 
passage  became  Almost  impossible.  Those  wba 
came  behind,  guided  by  a  stupid  instinct,  added 
to  the  incumbrance,  without  the  least  idea  of  en- 
tering the  city  by  its  other  entrances,  of  whidi 
there  were  several.  But  there  was  such  complete 
disorganization,  that  during  the  wh(^  of  that 
fhtal  day,  not  a  single  staff*officer  made  his  ap- 
pearancie  to  direct  these  n^en  to  them. 

Voc  the  space  of  ten  hours,  with  the  cold  at  27 
and  even  at  28  degrees,  thousands  of  soldiers  who 
fancied  themselves  in  safety,  died  either  from  cdA 
or  suffocation,  just  as  had  happened  at  the  gates 
of  Smolensk,  and  at  the  bridges  across  the  Bere- 
zina. Sixty  thousand  men  had  crossed  that  river, 
and  twenty  thousand  recruits  had  since  joined 
them ;  of  these  eighty  thousand,  half  had  already 
perished^  the  greater  part  within  the  last  fear 
days,  between  Malodeczno  and  Wilna. 

The  capital  of  Lithuania  was  still  ignonmt  of 
our  disasters,  wh^i,  all  at  once^  Idfty  thousand 
famished  soldiers  filled  it  with  groans  and  lamen- 
tations. At  this  unexpected  sight,  its  inhabitmits 
became  alarmed,  and  shut  their  doors.    Pepio- 
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Mble  then  Was  it  to  see  tliese  troops  of  wretched 
wmderers  in  the  streets,  some  furibus  and  otheiB 
desperate^  threatening  or  entreating,  endeavoup- 
ifig  to  bredc  open  the  doors  of  the  honsies  and 
the  magazines,  or  dragging  themselves  to  the  hosr 
pilah.  Everywhere  they  were  repulsed ;  at  the 
magazines^  from  most  unseasonable  formalities,  as, 
frbm  the  dissolution  of  the  corps  and  the  mixture 
of  tbs  soldiers,  all  regular  distribution  had  become 
inupMsible. 

Tbertf  had  been  collected  there  sufficient  flour 
Knd  bread  to  fast  for  forty  days,  and  butcher's 
meat  for  thirty-six  days,  for  one  hundred  thou*- 
sand  men.  Not  a  single  commander  ventured  t# 
step  iMTward  and  give  orders  for  distributing  these 
provisions  to  all  that  came  for  them.  The  admi'- 
nistmtors  wlio  had  them  in  charge  were  afraid  of 
being  made  responsiUe  for  them ;  and  the  others 
dreaded  the  excesses  to  which  the  famished  soU 
diers  would  give  themselves  up,  when  every  thing 
was  at  their  discretion.  These  administrators 
besides  were  ignorant  of  our  desperate  situation, 
audi  when  thefe  was  scarcely  time  for  pillage,  had 
they  been  so  inclined,  our  unfortunate  comrades 
were  left  for  several  hours  to  die  of  hunger  at  the 
▼efy  doorS'  of  these  immense  magazines  of  provi* 
sions,  all  of  which  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands  the 
following  day. 

At  the  barracks  and  the  hospitals  they  were 
equally  repulsed,  but  not  by  the  living,  for  there 
daaidi  held  sway  supreme.  The  few  who  stiU 
breadied  complained  that  for  a  long  time  they  had 
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been  without  beds,  even  withoat  sfaraw,  and  al- 
.most  deserted.  The  courts,  the  passages,  and 
even  the  apartments  were  filled  with  heaps  <^ 
dead  bodies ;  they  were  so  many  charnel  homes 
of  infection. 

At  last,  the  exertions  of  several  of  the  com- 
manders, such  as  Eugene  and  Davoust,  the  com- 
passion of  the  Lithuanians,  and  the  avarice  of  the 
Jews,  opened  some  places  of  refuge.  Nothing 
could  be  more  remarkable  than  the  astonishment 
which  these  unfortunate  men  displayed  at  finding 
themselves  once  more  in  inhabited  houses.  How 
delicious  did  a  loaf  of  leavened  bread  appear  to 
them,  and  how  inexpressible  the  pleasure  of  eat- 
ing it  seated !  and  afterwards,  with  what  admira- 
iicm  were  they  struck  at  seeing  a  scanty  battaUoa 
still  under  arms,  in  regular  order,  and  unifonnly 
dressed!  They  seemed  to  have  returned  from 
the  very  extremities  of  the  earth ;  so  much  had 
the  violence  and. continuity  of  their  sufferings  torn 
and  cast  them  from  all.  their  habits,  so  deep  had 
been  the  abyss  from  which  they  had  escaped ! 
.  But  scarcely  had  they  begun  to  taste  theae 
sweets,  when  the  cannon  of  the  Russians  com^ 
menced  thundering  over  their  heads  and  upon  the 
city.  These  threatening  sounds,  the  shouts  of  Ac 
officers,  the  drums  beating  to  anus,  and  tbe.waii* 
ings  and  clamour  of  an  additional  multitude  of 
unfortunates,  which  had  jUst  arrived,  filled  Wiba 
with  fresh  confusion.  It  was  the  vanguard  of 
Kutusoff  and  Tcbaplitz,  commanded  by  O'Roodce, 
iiandskoy,  and  Seslawin,  which   had  attacked 
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Loiaon's  divimon,  which  was  protecting  the  city, 
«8  well  as  the  retreat  of  a  columD  of  dismounted 
cavalry,  on  its  way  to  Olita,  by  way  of  Novoi* 
Troky, 

At  first  an  attempt  was  made  to  resist.  De 
Wrede  and  bis  Bavarians  had  also  just  rejoined 
the  army  by  I^aroc-Zwiransky  and  Niamentchin. 
They  were  pursued  by  Wittgenstein,  who  from 
Kamen  and  Vileika  hung  upon  our  right  flank,  at 
the  same  time  that  Kutusoff  and  Tchitchakof  pur* 
sued  us.  De  Wrede  had  not  two  thousand  men 
left  under  his  command.  As  to  Loison's  division 
and  the  garrison  of  Wilna,  which  had  come  to  meet 
us  as  far  as  Smorgoni,  and  render  us  assistance; 
the  cold  had  reduced  them  from  fifteen  thousand 
men  to  three  thousand  in  the  space  of  three  days. 

De  Wrede  defended  Wilna  on  the  side  of  Ru- 
koni ;  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back  after  a  gallant 
resistance.  Loison  and  his  division,  on  his  side, 
which  was  nearer  to  Wilna,  kept  the  enemy  in 
check.  They  had  succeeded  in  making  a  Neapo* 
litan  division  take  arms,  and  even  to  go  out  of  the 
city,  bat  the  muskets  actually  slipped  from  the 
hands  of  these  ''children  of  the  sun'  transplanted 
to  a  region  of  ice.  In  less  than  an  hour  they  all 
returned  disarmed,  and  the  best  part  of  them 
maimed. 

At  the  same  time,  the  g&nSrale  was  inefiectualty 
beat  in  the  streets;  the  old  guard  itself,  now 
reduced  to  a  few  platoons,  remained  dispersed. 
Every  one  thought  much  more  of  disputing  his 
life  with  famine  and  the  cold  than  with  the  enemyr 
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But  when  the  cry  of  ''  Here  are  the  CosncfaT 
was  heard,  (which  for  a  long  time  had  been  the 
only  signal  which  the  greater  number  obeyed,)  it 
echoed  immediately  throughout  the  whole  dtj, 
and  the  rout  again  began. 

De  Wrede  presented  himself  unexpectedly  be- 
fore the  king  of  Naples.  He  said,  **  the  eneny 
were  close  at  his  heels !  the  Bavarians  had  been 
driven  back  into  Wilna,  whioh  they  could  do 
longer  defend."  At  the  same  time,  the  ni»ie  of 
the  tumult  reached  the  king's  ears.  Mnrat  van 
astonished  ;  fancying  himself  no  longer'  master  of 
the  army,  he  lost  all  command  of  himself.  Heia- 
stantly  quitted  his  palace  on  foot,  and  was  seei 
forcing  his  way  through  the  crowd.  He  seemed 
to  be  afraid  of  a  skirmish,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd 
similar  to  that  of  the  day  l)efi>re.  He  halted,  how- 
ever, at  the  last  house  in  the  suburbs,  from  wheooe 
he  despatched  his  orders,  and  where  he  wailed 
for  daylight  and  the  army,  leaving  Ney  in  cha^go 
of  the  rest. 

Wilna  might  have  been  defended  for  twenty- 
four  hours  longer,  and  many  men  might  have  beea 
saved.  This  fatal  city  retained  nearly  twoitf 
tfaoulsand,  including  three  hundred  officers  snd 
seven  generals.  Most  of  them  htd  been  wounded 
by  the  winter  more  than  by  the  enemy,  who  bad 
the  merit  of  the  triumph.  Several  others  were  still 
in  good  health,  to  all  appearance  at  least,  but  their 
moral  strength  was  completely  exhausted.  After 
courageously  battling  vdth  so  many  diffieidties, 
they  lost  heart  when  they  were  near  the  port,  at 
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the  prospect  of  four  more  days'  march.  They  had 
at  laat  found  themselves  once  more  in  a  civilized 
.city»  and  sooner  fiian  make  up  their  minds  to  ren 
turn  to  the  desert,  they  placed  themselves  at  the 
mercy  of  Fortune ;  she  treated  them  cruelly. 

It  is  true  that  the  Lithuanians,  although  we  had 
compromised  them  so  much,  and  were  now  aban- 
doning them,  received  into  their  houses  and  suc^ 
coured  several ;  but  the  Jews,  whoni  we  had  pro* 
tected,  repelled  the  others.  They  did  even  more; 
the  sight  of  so  many  sufferers  excited  their  cu* 
pidity.  Had  their  detestable  avarice  been  con-t 
tented  with  speculating  upon  our  miseries,  and 
selling  us  some  feeble  succours  for  their  weight 
in  gold,  history  would  scorn  to  sully  her  pagea 
with  the  disgusting  detail ;  but  they  enticed  our 
unhappy  wounded  men  into  their  houses,  stripped 
them,  and  afterwards,  on  seeing  the  Russians^ 
threw  the  naked  bodies  of  these  dying  victima 
from  the  doors  and  windows  of  their  houses  into^ 
the  streetSi,  and  there  unmercifully  left  them  to 
perish  of  cold ;  these  vile  barbarians  even  made  i^ 
merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  Russians  of  torturing  them, 
there ;  such  horrible  crimes  as  these  must  be  de-% 
nounced  to  the  present  and  to  future  ages.  Now^ 
that  our  hands  are  become  impotent,  it  is  probable 
that  our  indignation  against  these  monsters  may 
be  their  sole  punishment  in  this  world ;  but  a  day 
will  come,  when  the  assassins  will  agiun  meet  theil^ 
Tictims,  and  there  certainly,  divine  justice  will; 
avenge  us  I 

On  the  1 0th  of  December,  Ney,  who  had  agaia 
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voluntarily  taken  upoii  himself  the  command  d 
the  rear-guard,  left  that  city,  which  was  imme^ 
diately  after  inundated  by  the  (Cossacks  of  Platof, 
who  massacred  all  the  poor  wretches  whom  the 
Jews  threw  in  their  way«  In  the  midst  of  tbis 
butchery^  there  suddenly  appeared  a  piquet  of 
thirty  French^  coming  from  tte  bridge  of  the  Viiia, 
where  they  had  been  left  and  forgotten.  At  sight 
of  this  fresh  prey,  thousands  of  Russian  horsemen 
came  hurrying  up,  besetting  them  with  loud  cries^ 
and  assailing  them  on  all  sides. 

But  the  officer  commanding  this  piquet  bad  ad* 
ready  drawn  up  his  soldiers  in  a  circle*  .  Without 
hesitation,  he  ordered  them  to  fire»  and  th^, 
making  them  present  bayonets,  proceeded  at  the 
pas  de  charge.  In  an  instant  all  fled  before  him ; 
he  remained  in  possession  of  the  city ;  but  without 
feeling  more  surprise  about  the  cowardice  of  the 
Cossacks,  than  he  had  done  at  their  attack,  he  took 
advantage  of  the  moment,  turned  sharply  round, 
and  succeeded  in  rejoining  the  rear-guard  without 
any  loss. 

The  latter  was  engaged  with  Kutusoff  s  van« 
guard,  which  it  was  endeavouring  to  drive  back;  for 
another  catastrophe,  which  it  vainly  attempted  to 
cover,  detained  it  at  a  short  distance  from  Wiba. 

There,  as  well  as  at  Moscow,  Napoleon  had 
given  no  regular  order  for  retreat ;  he  was  anx- 
ious that  our  defeat  should  have  no  forerunner, 
but  that  it  should  proclaim  itself,  and  take  our 
allies  and  their  ministers  by  surprise,  and  that, 
taking  advantage  of  their  first  astonishment,  it 
might  be  able  to  pass  through  those  nations  before 
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they  were  prepared  to  jdn  the  Russians  and  oveir^ 
power  us. 

This  was  the  reason  why  the  Lithuanians^  fo- 
reigners,  and  every  one  at  Wilna,  even  to  the  mi* 
nister  himself,  had  been  deceived.  They  did  not 
believe  our  disaster  until  they  saw  it ;  and  in  that, 
the  almost  superstitious  belief  of  Europe  in  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  genius  of  Napoleon  was  of  use  to 
him  against  his  allies.  But  the  same  confidence 
had  buried  his  own  officers  in  a  profound  security; 
at  Wilna,  as  well  as  at  Moscow,  not  one  of  them 
was  prepared  for  a  movement  of  any  description. 

This  city  contained  a  large  proportion  of  the 
baggage  of  the  army,  and  of  its  treasures,  its  provi- 
sions, a  crowd^of  enormous  waggons,  loaded  with 
the  Emperor's  equipage,  ^  large  quantity  of  artil- 
lery, and  a  great  nutaoiber  of  wounded  men.  Our 
retreat  had  come  upon  them  like  an  unexpected 
storm,  almost  like  a  thunderbolt.  Some  were  ter- 
rified and  thrown  into  confusion,  while  consterna- 
tion kept  others  motionless. '  Orders,  men,  horses, 
nad  carriages,  were  running  about  in  all  directions, 
crossing  and  overturning  each  other. 
-  In  the  midst  of  this  tumult,  several  of  the  com- 
manders pushed  forward  out  of  the  city,  towards 
Kowno>  with  every  thing  they  could  contrive  to 
carry  with  them ;  but  at  the  distance  of  a  league 
from  the  latter  place  this  heavy  and  firightened- 
oolumn  had  encountered  the  height  and  the  defile 
of  Ponan. 

During  our  conquering  march,  this  woody  hil- 
lock had  only  appeared  to  our  hussars  a  fortu^ 
nate  accident  of  the  ground,  from  which  they  could 
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discover  the  whole  plain  of  Wilna,  and  take  a  siif- 
▼ey  of  their  enemies.  Besides,  its  rough  bat 
short  decKnation  had  scarcely  been  remarked. 
During  a  regular  retreat  it  would  have  presented 
an  excellent  position  for  turning  round  and  stop- 
ping the  enemy :  but  in  a  disorderly  flight,  where 
every  thing  that  might  be  of  service  became  in- 
jurious, where  in  our  predpitation  and  disorder, 
every  thing  was  turned  against  ourselves,  this 
hill  and  its  defile  became  an  insurmountable 
obstacle,  a  wall  of  ice,  against  which,  all  our  ef* 
forts  were  powerless.  It  detained  every  thing, 
haggage,  treasure,  and  wounded.  The  evil  was 
sufficiently  great  in  this  long  series  of  disasters  to 
form  an  epoch. 

Here,  in  iact,  it  was,  that  money,  honour,  and 
every  remains  of  discipline  and  strength  were 
completely  lost.  Aflber  fifteen  hours  of  fruitless 
efforts,  when  the  drivers  and  the  soldiers  of  the  e^* 
cort  saw  the  King  of  Naples  and  the  whole  column 
of  fugitives  passing  ihem  by  the  sides  of  the  hill 
when  turning  their  eyes  at  the  noise  of  the  can- 
non and  musquetry  virhich  was  coming  nearer 
them  every  instant  tJiey  saw  Ney  himself  retreat* 
ing  with  three  thousand  men  (the  remains  of  Do 
Wrede's  corps  and  Loison  s  division) ;  when  at 
last  turning  their  eyes  back  to  themselves,  diey 
saw  the  hill  completely  covered  with  cannon  and 
carriages,  broken  or  overturned,  men  and  horses 
fallen  to  the  ground,  and  expiring  one  upon  the 
other, — then  it  was,  that  they  gave  up  all  idea  rf 
saving  any  thing,  and  determined  only  to  antict^ 
pate  the  enemy  by  plundering  themselves. 
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One  of  Uie  covered  waggons  of  treaswe,  which 
burst  open  of  itaelf,  served  as  a  signal ;  every  ^om 
rushed  to  the  others ;  they  were  immediately 
brokep,  and  the  most  vahiahle  eiects  takai  from 
them.  The  soldiers  of  the  rear^guard,  who  w^re 
passing  at  the  time  of  this  disorder,  threw  away 
their  arms  to  join  in  the  plunder ;  they  were  so 
eagerly  engaged  in  it  as  neither  to  hear  nor  to 
pay  attention  to  the  whistling  of  the  balls  and  the 
howling  of  the  Cossacks  in  pursuit  of  them. 

It  is  even  said  that  the  Cossacks  got  mixed 
among  them  without  being  observed.  For  seme 
minutes,  French  and  Tartars,  friends  and  focBg 
were  confounded  in  the  same  greediness.  Freud 
and  Russians,  forgetting  they  were  at  war,  were 
seen  pillaging  together  the  same  tpeas«re-wag«- 
gons.  Ten  millions  of  gpld  and  silver  then  dis-  . 
appeared. 

But  amidst  all  these  horrors,  there  were  noble 
acts  of  devotion.  Some  there  were,  who  aban* 
doned  every  thing  to  save  some  unfortunate 
wounded  by  carrying  them  on  their  shoulders; 
several  others,  being  unable  to  extricate  their 
half-frozen  comrades  from  this  medley,  lost  their 
lives  in  defending  them  from  the  attacks  of  their 
eountrymen,  and  the  blows  of  their  enemies. 

On  the  most  eacposed  part  of  the  hill,  an  officer 
of  the  Emperor,  Colonel  the  Count  de  Turenne, 
repulsed  the  Cossacks,  and  in  defiance  of  llieir 
cries  of  rage  and  their  fire,  he  distributed  before 
their  eyes  the  private  treasure  of  Napoleon 
to  the  guards  whom  he  found  within  bis  reach. 
These  brave  men,  fighting  with  one  hand  and 
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collecting  the  spoils  of  their  leader  with  the 
other,  succeeded  in  saving  them.  Long  after- 
wards, when  they  were  out  of  all  danger,  each 
man  faithfully  restored  the  dep^t  which  bad  been 
entrusted  to  him.  Not  a  single  piece  of  money 
was  lost. 
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This  catastrophe  at  Ponari  was  the  more  dis- 
graceful,  as  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  and  equally 
easy  to  prevent  it ;  for  the  hill  could  ha^e  been 
turned  by  its  sides.  The  fragments  which  we 
abandoned,  however,  were  at  least  of  some  use  in 
^arresting  the  pursuit  of  the  Cossacks.  While 
these  were  busy  in  collecting  their  prey,  Ney,  at 
the  head  of  a  few  hundred  French  and  Bavarians, 
supported  the  retreat  as  far  as  Ev^.  As  this  was 
his  last  effort,  we  must  not  omit  the  description  of 
his  method  of  retreat  which  he  had  followed  ever 
since  he  left  Wiazma,  on  the  3d  of  November, 
during  thirty-seven  days  and  thirty-seven  nights. 

Every  day,  at  5  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  took 
his  position,  stopped  the  Russians,  allowed  his 
soldiers  to  eat  and  take  some  rest,  and  resumed 
his  march  at  10  o'clock.  During  the  whole  of  the 
night,  he  pushed  the  mass  of  the  strag^ers  before 
him,  by  dint  of  cries,  of  entreaties,  and  of  blows. 
At  day-break,  which  was  about  7  o  clock,  he 
halted,  again  took  position,  and  rested  under 
arms  and  on  guard  until  10  o'clock ;    the  enemy 
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then  made  his  appearance,  and  he  was  campelled 
to  fight  until  the  evening,  gaining  as  much  or  as 
little  ground  in  the  rear  as  possible.  That  de- 
pended  at  first  on  the  general  order  of  march,  and 
at  a  later  period  upon  circumstances. 

For  a  long  tim^  this  rear-guard  did  not  consiist 
of  more  than  two  thousand,  then  of  one  thou- 
sand, afterwards  about  five  hundred,  and  finally 
of  sixty  men ;  and  yet  Berthier,  either  designedly 
or  from  mere  routine,  made  no  change  in  his  in- 
structions. These  were  always  addressed  to  the 
commander  of  a  corps  of  thirty-five  thousand 
^en ;  in  them  he  coolly  detailed  all  the  difierent 
positions,  which  were  to  be  taken  up  and  guarded 
until  the  next  day,  by  divisions  and  regiments 
which  no  longer  existed.  And  every  night,  when, 
ifi  consequence  of  Ney  s  urgent  warnings,  he  was 
obliged  to  go  and  awake  the  King  of  Naples,  and 
compel  him  to  resume  his  march,  he  testified  the 
same  astonishment. 

In  this  manner  did  Ney  support  the  retreat 
from  Wiazma  to  £v6,  and  a  few  worsts  beyond  it* 
There,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  he  had 
stopped  the  Russians,  and  was  giving  the  first 
hours  of  the  night  to  rest,  when,  about  ten  o'clock, 
he  and  De  Wrede  perceived  that  they  had  been 
left  alone.  Their  soldiers  had  deserted  them,  as 
well  as  their  arms,  which  they  saw  shining  and 
piled  together  close  to  their  abandoned  fires. 

Fortunately  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  which  had 
just  completed  the  discouragement  of  our  people, 
had  also  benumbed  their  enemies.    Ney  overtook 
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fAk  eolttittki  wkb  Mtite  difficulty;  it  #i&  mw  cnl^ 
tf  band  <if  fdgitivM ;  a  fe^  CossackB  dated  it 
before  them ;  witbout  attempting  either  tx>  take 
or  to  kill  them ;  either  frdm^  coidrpasfiiony  kt  one 
gets  tired  of « very  thing  iof  time;  or  that  tbeefior- 
isftt J  of  oar  misery  had  terrific  evoii  the  Ros- 
rites  themselves^,  and  they  believed  tiiemselves 
aofficiently  revenged,  and  many  of  them  behtMd 
giMieroasiy ;  or,  finally,  tiiat  they  were  satiaUd 
^tnd  overloaded  with  booty.  It  ii^ht  be  abo,  thH 
in  the  darkness,  they  did  not  perceive  that  (bey 
had  only  to  do  veidv  unarmed  men. 

Winter,  that  terrible  ally  of  the  Musccmtefl* 
had  sold  them  his  assistance  dearly.  Tlmr  da^ 
order  pursued  our  disorder.  We  often  saw  pri- 
tloners  who  had  escaped  several  timeB  fnika  their 
frozen  hands  and  looks.  They  had  at'firat  nmrched 
in  the  middle  of  their  straggling  column  widioot 
being  noticed  by  it.  There  were  some  of  tb^ 
who,  taking  advantage  of  a  favonrabte  momeat) 
ventured  to  attack  the  Russian  soldiers  when  iso- 
lated, and  strip  them  of  their  provisioas^  (heir 
uniforms,  and  even  their  arms,  with  which  they 
covered  themselves.  Under  this  dii^ise,  dMj 
mingled  with  their  conquerors ;  and  such  was  the 
disorganization,  the  stupid  ciirelessnesa;  bdA  the 
numbness  into  which  their  army  had  faUea,  thit 
these  prisoners  marched  for  a  whole  month  in  the 
midst  of  them  without  being  recognised.  The 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  of  Kutusoff'e 
army  were  then  reduced  to  thirty-five  flw*- 
sand.    Of  Wittgenstein's  fifty  thouaand,  scarcely 
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ffteen  Aoasand  renudoed.  Wilson  ass^frt^,  that 
6f  a  feinfbrcement  of  ten  diousand  men,  dent  (foiot 
the  interior  of  Russia  with  all  the  precaations 
which  they  know  how  to  take  against  the  winter^ 
not  more  dian  seventeen  hundred  arrived  at  Wilna. 
But  a  head  of  a  cdumn  was  quite  sufficient  against 
our  disanned  soldiers.  Ney  attempted  in  vain  to 
rally  a  few  of  them,  and  he  who  had  hitherto  been 
almost  the  only  one  whose  commands  had  been 
obeyed  in  the  rout,  was  now  compelled  to  foK 
low  it. 

He  arrived  along  with  it  at  Kowno,  which  was* 
the  last  town  of  the  Russian  empire.  Finally,  on 
the  13th  of  December,  after  marching  foi^ty-six 
days  under  a  terrible  yoke,  they  once  more  came 
in  sight  of  a  friendly  country.  Instantly,  without 
halting  or  looking  behind  them,  the  greater  part 
plunged  into,  and  dispersed  themselves,  in  the 
forests  of  Prussian  Poland.  Some  there  were, 
however,  who,  on  th^r  arrival  on  the  allied  bank 
of  the  Niemen,  turned  round.  There,  when  they 
cast  a  last  look  on  that  land  of  suffering  from 
which  they  were  escaping,  when  they  found  them- 
selves on  the  same  spot,  whence  five  months  pre- 
viously their  countless  eagles  had  taken  their 
victorious  flight,  it  is  said  that  tears  flowed  from 
their  eyes,  and  that  they  uttered  exclamations  of 
grief. 

*'  This  then  was  the  bank  which  they  had  stud- 
ded with  their  bayonets  1  this  the  allied  country 
which  had  disappeared  only  five  months  before, 
under  the  steps  of  their  immense  united  army, 
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and  seemed  to  them  then  to  be  metamorphosed 
into  moving  hills  and  valleys  of  men  and  horses ! 
These  were  the  same  vallies,  from  which*  under  the 
rays  of  a  burning  sun,  poured  forth  the  three  long 
columns  of  dragoons  and  cuirassiers,  resemblni^ 
three  rivers  of  glittering  iron  and  brass.  And 
now,  men,  arms,  eagles,  horses,  the  sun  itself, 
and  even  this  frontier  river,  which  they  had 
crossed  replete  with  ardour  and  hope,  all  have 
disappeared.  The  Niemen  is  now  only  a  long 
mass  of  flakes  of  ice,  caught  and  chained  to  eadi 
other  by  the  increasing  severity  of  the  winter. 
Instead  of  the  three  French  bridges,  brought 
from  a  distance  of  five  hundred  leagues,  and 
thrown  across  it  with  such  audacious  promp- 
titude, a  Russian  bridge  is  alone  standing.  Ft* 
nally,  in  the  room  of  these  innumerable  war- 
riors, of  their  four  hundred  thousand  comYudes, 
who  had  been  so  often  their  partners  in  victory, 
and  who  had  dashed  forward'  with  such  joy  and 
pride  into  the  territory  of  Russia,  they  saw  issu- 
ing from  these  pale  and  frozen  deserts,  only  & 
thousand  infantry  and  horsemen  still  under  arms, 
nine  cannon,  and  twenty  thousand  miserable 
wretches  covered  with  rags,  with  downcast  looks, 
hollow  eyes,  earthy  and  livid  complexions,  long 
beards  matted  with  tlie  frost;  some  disputing  in 
silence  the  narrow  passage  of  the  bridge,  wfiichi 
in  spite  of  their  small  number,  was  not  sufficient  to 
the  eagerness  of  their  flight ;  others  fleeing  dtt- 
persed  over  the  asperities  of  the  river,  labouring 
and  dragging  themselves  from  one  point  of  ice  to 
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another;  and  this  was  the  whole  grand  army!  Be- 
sides, many  of  these  'fugitives  were  recruits  who 
had  just  joined  it." 

Two  kings,  one  prince,  eight  marshals  followed 
by  a  few  officers,  generals  on  foot,  dispersed,  and 
without  any  attendants ;  finally,  a  few  hundred 
men  of  the  old  guard,  still  armed,  were  its  re- 
mains ;  they  alone  represented  it. 

Or  rather,  I  should  say,  it  still  breathed  com- 
pletely and  entirely  in  Marshal  Ney.  Comrades! 
allies!  enemies!  here  I  invoke  your  tesUmony; 
let  us  pay  the  homage  which  i^  due  to  the  memo* 
ry  of  an  unfortunate  hero :  the  facts  will  be  suf-« 
ficient. 

All  were  flying,  and  Murat  himself,  .traversing 
Kowno  as  he  had  done  Wilna,  first  gave,  and  then 
withdrew  the  order  to  rally  at  Tilsit,  and  subse* 
quently  fixed  upon  Gumbinnen.  Ney  then'en^ 
tered  Kowno,  accompanied  only  by  his  aides-de- 
camp, for  all  besides  had  given  way,  or  fallen 
around  him.  From  the  time  of  his  leaving  Wiazma» 
this  was  the  fourth  rear-guard  which  had  been 
worn  out  and  melted  in  bis  hands*  But  winter 
and  famine,  still  more  than  the  Russians,  had  de*^ 
ttroyed  them.  For  the  fourth  time,  he  remained 
alone  before  the  enemy,  and  still  uoshaken,  he 
sought  for  a  fifth  rear-guard. 

Al  Kowno  the  marshal  found  a  company  of  artil->* 
lery,  three  hundred  German  soldiers  who  formed 
its  garrison,  and  General  Marchand  with  four  hun- 
dred men ;  of  these  he  took  the  command.    He' 
first  walked  over  the  town  to  reconnoitre  its  post- 
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tioD,  Mil  to  raUjr  iM^ibe  aidditional  fdrae%  Mili^ 
found  only  some  sick  and  wounded » who  were  en- 
deavouring, in  tears»  to  follow  our  veti<eat  For 
the  eighth  time  since  we  left  Moscow,  we  wete 
obliged  to  abandon  these  en  masse  in  their  hospi- 
tals, as  they  had  been  abandoned  singly  alpng  the 
whole  march,  on  all  our  fields  of  battle,  and  at^ 
our  bivouacs. 

Several  thousand  soldiers  covered  the  marl^- 
place  and  the  neighbouring  streets ;  but  tJliey  were 
laid  out  stiff  before  the  magazines,  of  spirits  whieh 
they  bad  broicen  open,  and  where  they  drank  the 
cup  of  death,  from  which  they  fancied  they  w<re 
to  inhale  fresh  life.  These  were  the  only  sufioovrs 
which  Murat  had  left .  him ;  Ney  found  hioMlf 
left  alone  in  Russia,  with  seven  hundred  foreign 
recruits.  At  Kowno,  as  it  had  been  after  Ae 
diaasters  of  Wiazma*  of  Smolensk,  of  the  Berezii»f 
and  of  Wilna,  it  was  to  him  that  the  honour  of  our 
arms  and  all  the  peril  of  the  last  steps  of  ourlp- 
treat  were  again  confided. 

On  the  I4th,  at  day-break,  the  Russians  com- 
menced their  attack.  One  of  their  colunms  m9/k 
a  hri^y  advaiioe  from  the  Wifaia  road,  while  w^ 
ther  crossed  the  Niemen  on  the  ice  above  tke 
^own,  landed  on  the  Pnissiaii  territoryi  and,  pMi^ 
of  being  the  first  to  cmss  its  frontier,  imanbid 
:to  the  bridge  of  Kowno^  to  dose  that  outlet  wfm^ 
•  Ney,  ^and  completely  cut  off  his  retreat,       yi\ 

The  first  firing  was  heaid  at  tbe^ilna  giUe; 
Ney  tan  thither,  with  a  view  to  driva  amt^T^bt- 
tofs  artillery  with  his  own ;  but  he  iikiodtiMS 
cannon  had  been  already  spiked,  and  that  his  ar- 
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tlllery m6n  htd  "fled !  Bnniged,  he  davted  forvraTd, 
and  elevating  bis  swovd^  MFould  have  kiUed  tAie 
officer  who  commanded  them,  had  it  not  bee&rfbr 
hie  aide*de*eannp,  who  warded  oS  the  Mow,  and 
enabled  this  miserable  fellow  to  rnltke  his  esciq^e. 

Ney  then  summoned  his  infantry,  but  only  one 
of  the  two  feeble  battalions  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed had  taken  up  arms ;  it  consisted  of  the 
three  hundred  Germans  of  the  garrison.  He  drew 
them  up,  encouraged  them,  and  as  the  eneiiiy 
was  approaching,  was  just  about  to  gire  them  the 
brd^r  to  fire,  when  a  Russian  cannon  ball,  grazing 
the  palisade,  came  and  broke  the  thigh  of  their 
oommanding  officer.  He  fell,  and  without  the 
least  hesitation,  finding  that  his  wound  was  mor- 
tal, he  coolly  drew  out  his  pistols  and  blew  .out 
his  brains  before  his  troop.  Terrified  at  this  act 
of  despair,  his  soldiers  were  completely  scared, 
all  of  them  at  once  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
fled  in  disorder. 

Ney,  abandoned  by  all,  neither  deserted  him- 
self nor  his  post.  After  vain  efforts  to  detain  ihese 
fugitms^  he  collected  their  muskets,  which  wore 
attil  loaded,  became  once  more  a  coHMnon  soldier, 
and  wiih  only  four  others^  kept  iaicing.thensandiijt>f 
tiMRosaiaBS^  Hiaaadacityitoppedtbem;*itaade 
acme  of  his  artillerymen  asliamed,  wiho  isufalad 
their  marshal ;  it  gare  time  to  his  aide^deidaslp 
Heymfes,  and  to  Oeneral  G^rafd  to  embody,  tfhilty 
soldiers,  bring  forward  two  or  three  light  flibces, 
and  to  Generals  Ledru  and  Marehand  to  cottflct 
4ie  only  battalion  which  remained.      '     *    r:  if.t 
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But  at  that  moment  the  second  attack  of  the 
Russians  commenced  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Niemen,  and  near  the  bridge  of  Kowno ;  it  was 
then  half-past  two  o'clock.  Ney  sent  Ludru, 
Marchand,  and  their  four  hundred  men  forvrard 
to  retake  and  secure  that  passage.  As  to  himself, 
without  giving  way,  or  disquieting  himself  farther 
as  to  what  was  passing  in  his  rear,  be  kept  oa 
fighting  at  the  head  of  his  thirty  men,  and  main- 
tained himself  until  night  at  the  Wilna  gate.  He 
then  traversed  the  town  and  crossed  the  Niemen, 
constantly  fighting,  retreating  but  never  flying, 
marching  after  all  the  others,  supporting  to  the 
last  moment  the  honour  of  our  arms,  and  for  the 
liundredth  time  during  the  last  forty  days  and 
forty  nights,  putting  his  life  and  liberty  in  jeo- 
pardy to  save  a  few  more  Frenchm^.  Finally, 
he  was  the  last  of  the  grand  army  who  quitted 
that  fatal  Russia,  exhibiting  to  the  world  the  im- 
potence of  fortune  against  great  courage,  and 
proving  that  with  heroes  every  thing  turns  to 
glory,  even  the  greatest  disasters. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  at  night  when  he  reached 
(he  allied  bank.  Then  it  was,  that  seeing  the 
completion  of  the  catastrophe,  Marchand  repulsed 
to  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  and  the  road  of  Wil- 
kowisky  which  Murat  had  taken,  completely 
covered  with  the  enemy's  troops,  he  darted  off  to 
the  right,  plunged  into  the  woods,  and  disap- 
peared. 


J 
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Wh£n  Murat  reached  Gumbiimen*  he  was  exr 
ceedingly  surprised  to  find  Ney  already  there» 
and  to  find,  that  since  it  had  left  Kowno,  the[ 
artny  was  marching  without  a  rear-guard.  For-: 
tilnately,  the  pursuit  of  the  Russians,  after  they 
had  reconquered  their  own  territory,  became  slack-: 
ened.  They  seemed  to  hesitate  on  the  Prussiani 
frontier,  not  knowing  whether  they  should  enter 
it  as  allies  or  as  enemies.  Murat  took  advantage 
of  their  uncertainty  to  halt  a  few  days  at  Gum^ 
binnen,  and  to  direct  the  remains  of  the  different 
corps  to  the  towns  on  the  borders  of  the  Vistula,  . 

Previous  to  this  dislocation  of  the  army,  he  as-^ 
sembled  the  commanders  of  it.  I  know  not  wha( 
evil  genius  it  was  that  inspired  him  at  this 
council.  One  would  fain  believe  that  it  was  the 
embarrassment  he  felt  before  these  warriors  for 
his  precipitate  flight,  and  spite  against  the  Em* 
peror,  who  had  left  him  with  the  responsibility  of 
it ;  or  it  might  be  shame  at  appearing  again,  van- 
quished, in  the  midst  of  the  nations  whom  our 
victories  had  most  oppressed ;  but  as  his  language 
bore  a  much  more  mischievous  character^  which 
his  subsequent  actions  did  not  belie,  and  as  they 
were  the  first  symptoms  of  his  defection,  history 
must  not  pass  over  them  in  silence. 

This  warrior,  who  had  been  elevated  to  the 
throne  solely  by  the   right  of  victory,  now  re- 
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turned  discomfited.    From  the  first  stfep  he  took 
upon   vanquished  territory,  he  fancied   he  ftll  ' 
it  everywhere  trembling  under  his  feet,  and  AtA ' 
his  crown  was  tottering  on  his  head.    A  thousaiidi ' 
times  during  the  campaign,  he  had  e^p6sed  fifihi^  ' 
self  to  the  greatest  dangers ;  1[>ut  he,  vrHOf '  ttB^  W 
king,  had  shown  as  little  fear  of  death  as  theixteitti^' 
est  soldier  of  the  van-guard,  could  not  b^at  He 
apprehension  of  living  without  a  c^b^n.     Be6oM  * 
h^m.then,  in  the  midst  of  the  commanders;  wlfeM 
his  brother  had  placed  under  his  directitofa,  aectei^ 
ing  that  brother's  ambition,  which  lie  had  shtt^;  ^ 
in  order  to  free  himself  from  the  respit^bilrtKly 
which  its  gratification  had  involved.         *  *  '^'     '^ 
•   He  exclaimed,  "that  it  was  no  longer  podsri^te ' 
to  serve  such  a  madman!    that   there  wa^'nb^* 
safety  in  supporting  his  cause;  that  W  monateli * 
in  Europe  could  now  place  any  ^eli&(tic$e^oii'bl0^ 
word,  or  in  treaties  concluded  with  hiiiL    fif* 
himself  was  in  despair  for 'having  rejected  lAli^' 
propositions  of  the  English;  had  it  not  Meh  fdr 
thai,  he  would  still  be  a  great  mofnan^,  £^cfa'M 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  King  of  Pfussiii.'* 
Davoust  abruptly  cut  him  •  short.     '^TlifeKmg 
of  Prussia,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,''  Wid  Ke  td 
him,   "are  monarchs  by  the'^race  of- God,' ^f 
time,  and  the  custom  of  nations.     Btltas  tb  yiw,' 
you  are  only  a  king  by  the  grace  of  IVaj^dWdlif;  alW 
of  the  blood  of  Frenchmen;  youcattniyt't^i^'so 
but  through  Napoleon,  and  by  contii\iin^*'tii^«d' 
to  France.    You  are  led  away  by  th6  Ufetdkest  in- 
gratitude!"    And  he  declared  to  him'thM^he^ 
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would  immediately  denoimce  his  treachery  to  his 
Emperor ;  *  the  other  marshals  remained  silent. 
They  made  allowance  for  the  violence  of  the 
hsQg*ft  grief,  and  attributed  solely  tq  his  inconsi- 
derate heat,  the  expressions  which  the  hatred  and 
suspicious  character  of  Davoust  had  but  too 
clearly  comprehended. 

'  Mura(  was  put  entirely  out  of  countenance ;  he 
felt  himself  guilty.  Thus  was  stifled  the  first 
ipa|k  of  treachery,  which .  at  a  later  period  was 
destined  to  ruin  France.  It  is  with  regret  that 
history  commemorates  it,  as  repentance  and  mis- 
fortune  have  atoned  for  the  crime. 

We  were  soon  obliged  to  carry  our  humiliation 
to  Konigsberg.  The  grand  army,  which,  during 
the*  last  twenty  years,  had  shown  itself  successively 
ttiumphant  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  now,  for 
the  first  time,  re-appeared  mutilated,  disanped, 
and  fugitive,  in  one  of  those  which  had  been  most 
humiliated  by  its  glory.  Its  population  crowded 
on  our  passage  to  count  our  wounds,  and  to  esti- 
mate, by  the  extent  of  our  disasters,  that  of  the 
hopes  they  might  venture  to  entertain ;  we  were 
compelled  to  feast  their  greedy  looks  with  our 
miseries,  to  pass  under  the  yoke  of  their  hope,  and 
while  dragging  our  misfortunes  through  the  midst 
of  their  odious  joy,  to  march  under  the  insupport- 
able weight  of  hated,  calamity. 

The  feeble  remnant  of  the  grand  army  did  not 
bend  under  this  burden.  Its  shadow,  already  al- 
most dethroned,  still  exhibited  itself  imposing ;  it 
preserved  its  royal  air ;  although  vanquished  by 
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the  elemeats,  it  kept  up,  in  the  presence  of  men, 
its  victorious  and  commanding  attitude. 

On  their  side,  the  Germans,  ^ther  from  abw- 
ness  or  fear,  received  us  docilely ;  their  hatred 
restrained  itself  under  an  appearance  of  cooIdm; 
and  as  they  scarcely  ever  act  from  themselm, 
they  were  obliged  to  relieve  our  miseries,  dariiig 
the  time  that  they  were  looking  for  a  signal.  Ko- 
nigsberg  was  soon  unable  to  contain  them.  Win- 
ter, which*  had  followed  us  thither,  deserted  tt 
there  all  at  once  ;  in  one  night  the  thermomeler 
fell  twenty  degrees. 

This  sudden  change  was  fatal  ta  us.  A  gmt 
number  of  soldiers  and  generals,  whom  the  tesflioD 
of  the  atmosphere  had  hitherto  supported  I7  a 
continued  irritation,  sunk  and  fell  into  decompo- 
sition. Lariboissi^re,  general-in-chief  of  tbe  artji- 
lery,  fell  a  sacrifice ;  Eblc,  the  pride  of  the  araiy> 
followed  him..  Etery  day  and  every  hour,«w 
consternation  was  increased  by  fresh  deaths. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  mourning,  a  soddea 
insurrection,  and  a  letter  from  Macdonald,  cootii- 
buted  to  convert  all  tiiese  sorrows  into  despair^ 
The  sick  could  no  longer  cherish  the  expectatiOB 
of  dying  free ;  the  friend  was  either  compelled  to 
desert  his  expiring  friend,  the  brother  his  brother, 
or  to  drag  them  in  that  state  to  Elbing.  The  in- 
surrection was  only  alarming  as  a  sjrmptom;  it 
was  put  down ;  but  the  intelligence  transmitted 
by  Macdonald  was  decisive. 
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On  the  aide. where  that  mi^rsM  commaQfUd^ 
die  whole  of  the  war  had  beseti  only  a  rapid  march 
firom  THeit  to  Mittau,  a  display  pf  force  from  ti^ 
mouth,  of  the  Aa  to  Dunaburg,  and  finally,  a  long 
defensive  position  in  front  of  Riga ;  the  composi- 
tiotti  ef  that  army  being  almost  entirely  Prussian, 
ito{>osijkion  and  Napoleon's  orders  so  willed  it 

It  was  a  piece  of  great  audacity  in  the  Enyp^-^ 
for  to/eatmst  his  left  wing»  as  well  as.,  his ,  ^ igh^ 
aii4  his  retreat,  to  Prussians  and  Austrians.  It 
WHS  observed,  that  at  the  same  time  he  had  dkk 
peiBed  the  Pole3  tfaronghout  the  whole  army ;  many 
perMttS  thiMight  that  it  would  have  been  prefer- 
able to  collect  in  one  point  the  aeal.of  ^  latter^ 
aad  to  have  divided  the  hatred  of  the  former.  Bpt 
we  everywhere  required  natives,  a^  interpreters^ 
acouts,  or  guides,  and  felt  the  value  of  their  s^uda- 
cious  ardour  on-  the  true  points  of  attack.  As  to 
the  Prussians  and  Austrians,  it  is  probable  that 
they  would  not  have  allowed  themselves  to^be 
dispersed.  On  the  left,  Macdonald,  with  seven 
thousand  Bayarians,  Westphalians,  and  Poles^ 
mixed  with  twenty-two  thousand  Prussians,  ap- 
peared sufficient  to  answer  for  the  latter,  as  well 
aa  for  the  Russiaaa. 

In  the  advance  march,  there  had  been  at  first 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  drive  the  Russian  posts  be- 
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fore  them,  andto  carry  off  some  lamgmam, '  Af^ 
terwards  diere  were  a  few  siumii^bes  l>etweeathe 

Aa  and  Riga.  The  Prussiana^  after  a.  xaUier  wim 
aflbir,  took  Eckau  from  the  Russian  Geoefal 
Lewie ;  after  whick  both  sides  remained  quistfor 
twenty  days.^  Macdonald  employed  that.  tioA  a 
takii^  possessioa  of  Diinaburg,  and  in  geUingitlip, 
heavy  artillery  biMight  to  Mittau,  which  was  oe- 
dessary  for  tiie  siege  of  Riga.  ^ 

On  the  intetligenoe  of  his  approacbton.t^  ^ 
of  August,  the  commander-in»chief  at!R^ji04^ 
adlhis  troops  march  out  ef  the  plaoe  in  threefo- 
lumns.    Hie  twd  weakest  were  to  moke  two  ftlae 
attacks  ;  the  first  by  .proceedings  along  the  c^ 
df  the  -Baltie  sea,  and  the  second  directly  oa 
M ittau ;  the  thirds  which  was  the  stroqgest,  aod 
commanded  by  Lewis,  was  at  the  sapie  time  l|i, 
retake  Eckau,  drive  back  the  Prussians  as  fyf9^ 
the  Aa,  cross  that  rirer,  and  either  capture  or  de- 
stroy the  park  of  artillery. 
' '  The  plan  succeeded  as  &r  as  beyoiid  Ute  M 
when  Grawert,  •  supported  latterly,  by  Kleist»i^ 
pulsed  Lewis,  and  following  the  Russians  doaslj 
as  far  as  Eckau,  defeated  them  there  entiielji 
Lewis  fled  in  disotder  as  far  as  the  Diina,  which 
he  re^crossed  by  fording  it,  leaving  behind  a  great 
number  of  prisoners. 

Thus  far  Macdonald  was  satisfied.  It  is  erss 
said,  that  at  Smolensk,  Napoleon  thought  of  ele- 
vating Yorck  to  the  digfnity  of  a  marshal  of  the 
empire,  at  the  same  time  that  at  Vienna  he.oauMed 
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S6bwitftmibei^  to  be  named,  fieldrmwr^hal.  T)ie* 
daiiiis  of  these  two  commaadeie  to  tke  honour' 
i^ere  1>y  no  medns  e^al. 
^  In  both  wii^,  difli^fieeable  symptomf  wete^ 
TkBLxMMtd ;  with  the  Austriuui,  it  wa^iuoaoi^  the^ 
officers  that  they  were  feimenling ;  their  genwe): 
kfept  them  firm  in  their  alliance  with  us ;  he.^fla. 
a|)prized  us  of  thdr  bad  disposition^  an4  jmnted: 
out  the  means  of  preventing  the  contagion. from, 
spreading  among  the  other  allied  troops  which 
#et«''inixed  with  his. 

* '  The  case  was  quite  the  contrary  with  our  left 
itiag ;  the  Prussian  army  maiched  without,  the^ 
least  afber-thought,  at  the  very  time,  that  itft  gor 
li^l  was  conspittng  i^;aiii8t  us*  On  the  right 
Wingi  therefore,  during  the  time  of  combat^  it  mm 
tbk  leader  who  drew  his  troops  after  him  in  spite 
of  themsehres,  while,  on  the  left  wing,  the  tioopib 
pushed  forward  their  commander,  almost  in  spite 
of  himself 

Among  the  latter,  the  officers,  the  soldiers*  dnd 
Grkwert  himself,  a  loyal  old  warrior,  who  had  no 
political  feelings,  entered  frankly  into  the  war« 
lliey  fbught  like  lions  on  all  occasions  wh^d  jtheir 
combander  left  them  at  liberty  to  do  so ;  they 
^xpreiBised  themselves  anxious  to  wash  out,  in  .the 
eyes  of  the  French,  the  shame  of  their  defeat  in 
1B06,  to  reconquer  our  esteem,  to  .vanquish  in  the 
presence  of  their  conquerors,  to  prove  that  their 
defeat  was  only  attributable  to  their  govemmentf 
and  that  they  were  worthy  of  a  better  fate.  . 

Yorck  had  higher  views.    He  belonged  to  the 
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Mi^iety  'itf  IkeJhrimds  of'  Yirtm,  whote  principle 
yfnA  liatrMl  of  the  French,  and  whose  eli^  was 
their  complete  expulsioa  from  Germany*  JBut 
Napoleon  was  still  victorious^  and  the  Prtosnan 
itfraid  to  commit  Ifonself.  Besides,  tbe  justioe, 
ibe  mildness/  and  the  mihtary  reputntioB  of 
Macdonald  had  completely  gaiaed  the  alfecfion  of 
his  troops.  They  said  *'  they  had  neTtf  heen  so 
happy  as  when  under  the  command  of  a  FrendK 
man.''  In  fact,  as  they  were  united  with  the  cod- 
querors,  and  shared  the  rights  of  conquest  with 
them,  they  had  allowed  themselres  to  he  seduced 
hy  the  aU-powerfiil  attraction  of  being  on  the  aide 
of  the  victor. 

Bvery  thing  contributed  to  it.  Their  adimnis- 
tration  was  directed  by  an  intendant  and  agents 
taken  from  their  own  army.  They  lived  in  abun- 
danoe.  It  was  on  that  very  point,  however,  that 
the  quarrel  between  Macdonald  and  Yorck  begaD, 
and  that  the  hatred  of  the  latter  found  an  o^tik% 
to  difiuse  itself. 

First  of  all,  some  complaints  were  noiade  in  the 
country  against  their  administration.  Shortly 
afben  &  French  administrator  arrived,  and  after 
from  rivalry  or  a  spirit  of  justice,  he  accused  tiie 
Prussian  intendant  of  exhausting  the  country  b^ 
enormous  lequisiticms  of  caf tie.  ''  He  sent  themr 
it  was  said,  **  into  Prussia,  which  had  been  ex* 
hauirted  by*  our  passage ;  the  araly  was  depri^ 
of  them>and  a  detGi:tb  would  very  sodn  be  felt  in  it* 
By  his.  account,  Torek  wt»  peHectly  awaie  of  tte 
manoBuvre.    Macdonald  beliered  thfe  akrensation, 
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dismissed  the  accused  person^  and  confided  the 
administration  to  the  accuser ;  Yorck,  filled  with 
spite,  thought  henceforward  of  nothing  but  re- 
venge. 

Mapoleon  was  then  at  Moscow.  The  Prussian 
was  oa  the  watch ;  be  joyfully  foresaw  the  conse^ 
quences  of  that  rash  enterprize,  and  it  appears  aa 
if  he  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  taking  advantage 
of  it,  and  of  getting  the  start  of  fortune.  Qn  the* 
29tb  of  September,  the  Russian  general .  learned 
that  Yorck  had  uncovered  Mittau ;  and  either  irom 
having  received  reinforcements,  (two  divisions 
had  actually  just  arrived  from  Finland,)  or  fipcmi 
confidence  of  another  kind,  he  adventured  himsetf 
as  fiir  as  that  city,  which  he  retook*  and  was  pt e- 
paring  to  push  his  advantage.  The  g^and  park  of 
the  besiegers'  artillery  was  about  to  be  carried 
off;  Yorck,  if  we  are  to  believe  those  who  were 
witnesses,  had  exposed  it,  he  remained  motion- 
less, he  betrayed  it. 

It  is  said  that  the  chief  of  his  staff  felt  indignant 
at  this  treachery ;  we  are  assured  that  he  repre- 
sented to  his  general  in  the  warmest  terms,  that 
he  would  ruin  himself,  and  destroy  the  honour  of 
the  Prussian  arms;  and  that,  finally,  Yorok, 
moved  by  his  representations,  allowed  Kleist  to 
pnt  himself  in  movement.  His  approach  was  qiiit« 
sufficient.  But  on  this  occasion,  although  there 
was  a  r^ular  battle,  there  were  scarcely  four 
hundred  men  put  Imts  du  combat  on  both  sidea» 
Am  soon  as  this  petty  warfare  was  over,  each- 
army  tranquilly  resumed  its  former  quarters* 
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Ov  the  receipt  of  this  IntelligeBcetiMaeibaiU 
became  utteasy,  and  very  much  incensed.;  he  bilt- 
ried  from  hie  right  wing,  wbece  perhaps  he  bd 
remained  too  long  at  a  distance  frcmx  the  Pros* 
nans.  The  surprise  of  Mittau,  the  danger  irUeh 
his  park  of  artillery  had  run  of  being  captiuel» 
Torek's  obstinacy  in  refiising  to  pursue  tbeiene- 
myi  and  the  secret  details  which  reached  Ihim 
from  the  interior  of  Yorck^'s  headtquarters,  ves 
all  sufficiently  alarming.  But  the  mote  gromd 
there  vras  of  suspicion;  the  more  it  was  neceoai^ 
to  dissemble;  for  as  the  Prussian aimy  was €f- 
tirely  guiltless  of  the  designs  of  its  leader,  and 
had  fought  readily*  and  as  the  enemy  had  gwn 
way»  appearances  had  been  pieacneed,  as^  ^t 
would  have  been  wise  policy  in  Maedonald  if  k 
had  appeared  satisfied.  :. 

He  did  quite  the  contrary.  His;  .qtiick.di8poi- 
tiMi,  or  his  loyalty^  were  unabte  to  dissemfaie^/ke 
burst  out  into  rqiroadies  against  ^Ae  SsoflfiA 
general,  at  the  very  momentwiieft  hi»  troops,  a- 
tisftid  with  their  vietory,  wens  i  only.  Joskhi^te 
Ipraise  mmI  rewards.  Yorck.aitfidiyj€X)a*BT^ito 
make  his  soldiers,  whose.  espeetatMiia  Jis&U0^ 
frustrated,  portioipatan  in  the  disgust'^itflhttiii- 
lifttion  which  had  been  reswedsoidy  forilijrisitf* 

We  find  in  Maedonaids  lottere  jdiejealjciw^ 
of  his  dissatisfiiotion.    He  wrote  tn^Yoidk/'^^^ 
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it  was  shameful  that  his  posts  were  coatinually 
attacked,  and  that  in  return  he  had  never  once 
harassed  the  enemy ;  that  erer  since  he  had  been 
in  sight  of  them,  he  had  done  no  more  than  repel 
attacks^  aiid  in  no  one  instance  had  ever  acted  on 
the  ofiensive,  althoogh  his  officers  and  troops 
were  fiUed  with  the  best  dispositions.**  This  last 
remark  was  very  true,  for  in  general  it  was  re- 
markable to  see  the  ardour  of  all  these  Germans 
for  a  cause  €<unpletely  foreign  to  them,  and  which 
might  to  them  even  appear  hostile. 

They  all  rivalled  each  other  in  eagerness  to 
•rush  into  the  midst  of  danger,  in  order  to  acquiise 
the  esteem  of  the  grand  army,  and  an  eulogium 
from  Napoleon.  Their  princes  preferred  the 
plain  silver  star  of  French  honour  to  dieir  richest 
otders.  At  that  time  the  genius  of  Napoleon  still 
appeared  to  have  dazzled  or  subdued  every  one. 
Equally  mun^cfent  to  reward  as  prompt  and  ter- 
rible to  pnnish,  he  appeared  like  one  of  those 
great  centres  of  nature,  the  dispenser  of  aU  good. 
In  many  of  the  Germans,  there  was  united  with 
this  feeling  that  of  a  respectful  admiration  for'a 
life  which  was  so  completely  stamped  with  the 
marvellous,  which  so  much  affects  them. 

But  their  admiration  was  a  consequence  of  vic- 
tovy,  and  our  fetal  retreat  had  already  commence^ ; 
ahready^  from  the  north  to  the  soutb  of  Eturope, 
«he  Ruasitti  cries  of  vengeance  replied  to  those 
of  fipaini  They  crossed  and  echoed  each  dbkr 
IB  Ae  countries  jof  Germany,  which  still  remtdned 
.  under  the  yoke ;  these  two  great  fires,  lighted  up 
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at  the  two  extremities  of  Europe,  were  gradii«|ly 
extending  towards  its  centre,  where  they  wec^, 
like  Ihe  dawa  of  a  new  day ;  they  covered  sparks 
which  were  £umed  by  hearts  burning  with  patrt* 
otic  hatred,  and  exalted  to  fanaticism  by  mystic 
rifes.  Gradually,  as  oar  disaster  approached  to, 
Germany,  there  was  heard  rising  from  het  booom^. 
aaindistinct  rumour,  a  general,  bat  still  trembling 
wieer/kain  and  confused  murmun 

The  6tudjents  of  the .  universities,  bted  up  with . 
ideas  of  independence,  inspired  by  their  ancient, 
constitutions,  which  secure  them  so  maay  prir 
vilegas^  full  of  exalted  recollections  of  the  anci^ 
ftud  obiyahrous  glory  of  Germany,  and  for  1^ , 
sake  jealous  of  all  foreign  glory,  had  always 
been  our  enemies.    Total  strangers  to  all  ppU:. 
tical  calculations,  they  had  never,  bent,  tb^- 
9elye8  under  our  victory.    Since  it  hadhpcywyii 
pale,  a  similar  spirit  had  caught  the  pc^ticiaos 
and  even  the  military.    The  association  of  the. 
JFriends  of  Virtue  gave  this  insurrection  the.i^^^. 
pearance  of  an  extensive  plot;  some  chie&  60A, 
certainly  conspire,  but  there  was  no  c^napiracirjT 
it.w9B  a  spofitaoeous  movement,  a  ^common  andj 
universal  fensation. 

Alexander  skilfuUy  increased  thi$  disposition  1 
by  his  proclamations,  by  his  addresses  to  the  Gtexr.> 
p»aii«>  smd  by  the  distinction  which  he  made  Jstf 
the  treatmeqt  of  their  prisonera.  Am  to. the. 
monar(Sh»of  Europe^  he  and  Bernadotte,weret.aff; 
yet  thei  only  coes  who  marched  at  the  hea4  iof ^ 
their  people.    AU  the  others,  rcsstremed  by  p^iicji. 
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oV  feeliogs  of  honour,  allowed  them&relves  to  be 
anticipated  by  their  subjects. 

This  infection  even  penetrated  to  the  grand' 
army ;  after  the  passage  of  the  Berezina,  Napo- 
leon had  been  informed  of  it.  Comnitinications 
had  been  observed  to  be  going  on  between  ther 
Bavarian,  Saxon,  and  Austrian  generals.  On  the 
kfft»  Yorck's  bad  disposition  increased,  aiid  com- 
municated itself  to  a  part  of  his  troops;  all  the 
enemies  of  France  had  united,  and  Macdonald 
was  astonished  at  having  to  repel  the  perfidious 
insinuations  of  an  aide-de-camp  of  Moreau.  The 
impression  made  by  our  victories  was  still  how- 
ever so  deep  in  all  the  Germans,  they  had'  been' 
so  powerfully  kept  under,  that  they  required  a 
considerable  time  to  raise  themselves. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  Macdonald,  seeing 
that  the  left  of  the  Russian  lihe  had  extended  it- 
self too  far  from  Riga,  between  him  and  the  Duna, 
made  some  feigned  attacks  on  their  whole  front;* 
and  pushed  a  real  one  against  their  centre,  which 
he  broke  through  rapidly  as  far  as  the  river,  near 
Didilenkirchen.  The  whole  ld*t  of  the  Russians, 
Lewis^  and  five  thousand  men,  found  themsdves 
out  off  from  their  retreat,  and  thrown  back  on  the 
iHina.  Lewis  vainly  sought  for  an  outlet;  he 
found  his  enemy  every  where,  and  lost  at  first 
two  battalions  and  a  squadron.  He  would  have 
infiitlibly  been  taken  with  his  whole  force,  had  he 
been  pressed  closer,  but  he  was  allowed  sufficient 
space  and  time  to  take  breath  ;  as  the  cold  in- 
creased, and  the  country  offered  no  means  of 
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escape,  he  ventured  to  trust  iitmself  to  the  weak 
ice  which  had  begun  to  cover  the  river.  He  mads 
his  troops  lay  a  bed  of  straw  and  boards  over  it, 
in  that  manner  crossed  the  Diina  at  two  pointt 
between  Friedrichstadt  and  Lindau,  and  re*eQr 
tered  Biga,  at  the  very  moment  his  comrades  had 
begun  to  despair  of  his  preservation. 

The. day  after  this  engagement,.  Miacdonald  was 
iskformed  of  the  retreat  of  Napoleon  on  Smch 
lensk,  but  not  of  the  disorganization  of  the  msj. 
A.  few  days  after,  some  sinisterreports  brought  him 
the  news  of  the  capture  of  Minsk«  He  begaa  to 
be  alarmed,  when,  on  the  4th  of  December,  alettec 
from  Maret,  magnifying  the  victory  of  the  Bere- 
sstna,  announted  to  him  the  captore  of  nine  thot- 
sand  Russians,  nine  standards,  and  twelve  cannoa. 
The  admiral,  according  to  this  letter,  was  reduced 
to  thirteen  thousand  men. 

On  the  third  of  December  the  Russians  wm 
again  repulsed  in  one  of  their  sallies  from  Riga,  by 
the  Prussians.  Yorck,  eiliier  from  pnidrace  or 
conscience,  restrained  himself.  Macdonald  had 
become  reconciled  to  him.  On  the  19tfa  of  De- 
cember, fourteen  days  after  the  departure  of  Napo- 
leon,, eight  days  after  the  capture  of  Wifaia  by  Ka- 
tusoff,  in  short  when  Macdonald  commenced  ik 
retreat,  the  Prussian  army  was  still  frithful. 
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It  was  from  Wilna,  on  the  9th  of  December, 
that  orders  were  transmitted  to  Macdi^nald,  cyf 
which  a  Prussian  officer  wai^  the  bearer,  directing 
hihi  to  retreat  slbwly  upon  Tilsit.  No  care  was 
talren  to  send  these  instructions  by  different  chan^ 
nets.  They  did  not  even  think  of  employing  Li- 
thuanians to  carry  a  message  of  that  importance. 
Ita  this  manner  the  last  army,  the  only  one  wfaibh 
remained  unbroken,  was  expoe^  to  the  riislk  of 
destruction.  An  order,  which  was  written  at  the 
distance  of  only  four  days'  journey  from  Iffac- 
donald,  lingered  so  long  on  the  road,  that  it  Was 
nine  days  in  reaching  him. 

The  marshal  directed  his  retreat  on  Tilsit,  by 
(msstng  between  Telzs  and  Ssawlia.  Yorck,  wlffi 
l3ie  greateist  part  of  the  Prussians,  forming  his 
rear-guard,  marched  at  a  day's  distance  from  him', 
in  contact  with  the  Russians,  and  left  entirely  to 
themselves.  By  some  this  was  regarded  as  k 
^at  error  on  the  part  of  Macdonald ;  but  the 
majority  did  not  venture  to  decide,  alleging  that 
in  a  situation  so  delicate,  confidence  and  sus- 
picion were  alike  dangerous. 

The  latter  also  said  that  the  French  marshal 
did  every  thing  which  prudence  required  of  him, 
by  retaining  with  him  one  of  Yorck*s  divisions ; 
the  other,  which  was  commanded  by  Massenbach, 
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trad  tinder  the  directicHi  of  the  French  general 
Bachelu,  and  formed  the  van-guard.  The  Prus- 
sian army  was  thus  separated  into  two  corps^ 
M aedonald  in  the  middle,  and  the  one  seemed  to 
be  a  guarantee  to  him  for  the  other. 
'  At  first  every  thin^  went  on  welly  although  the 
danger  was  every  where^  in  the  front,  in  the  rear» 
and  on  the  flanks ;  for  the  grand  army  of  Kutasoff 
bad  already  pushed  forward  three  van-guards^  ob 
the  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  Tarentum.  Macdonak^ 
encountered  the  first  at  Kelm^  the  second  at  Pik^ 
lupenen,  and  the  third  at  Tilsit.  The  ceai  «f 
the 'Mack  hussar?  and  the  Prussian  dragoons  ap- 
peared to  increase.  The  Russian  hussars  of  Ysum 
were  fiabered  and  overthrown  at  Kelm«  On  tfa^ 
27th  of  December,  at  the  close  of  a  ten  hooi» 
march,  these  Prussians  came  in  sight  of  Piklupe** 
nen^  and  the  Russian  brigade  of  Laskow;  witfaoiit 
stopping  to  take  breath,  they  char^,  ihrew  it 
itito  disorder,  and  cut  off  two  of  its  battalions; 
^ext  day  they  retook  Tilsit  from  the  Russian  com* 
hiander  Tettenbom, 

A  letter  from  Berthier,^  dated  at  Antotiowo,  on 
the  14  th  of  December,  had  reached  Macdonald 
several  days  before,  in  which  he  was  informed  that 
the  army  no  longer  existed,  and  that  it  was  neces* 
dafry  that  he  should  arrive  speedily  on  the  Pregel^ 
in  order  to  cover  Konigsbei^,  and  to  be  able  tm 
retreat  upon  Elbing  and  Marienb^g^  This  iM^ws 
the  mari^hal  concealed  from  the  Prui^sians.^  Bi«^ 
therto  the  cold  and  the  forced  marches  bad  pio^ 
duced  no  complaints  from  them;  there  was: ad 
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symptom  of  discontent  exhibited  by  these  allies ; 
brandy  and  provisions  were  not  deficient. 

But  on  the  28th9  when  General  Bacbelu  ex- 
tended to  the  right,  towards  Regnitz,  in  order  to 
drive  away  the  Russians,  who  had  taken  refuge 
there  aiter  their  expulsion  from  Tilsit,  the  Prus- 
sian officers  began  to  complain  that  their  troops 
were  fatigued;  their  van-guard  marched  unwil* 
ttagly  and  carelessly,  alloi^^ed  itself  to  be  sui^ 
prised,  and  was  thrown  into  disorder.  Bachelor 
however,  restored  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  en* 
lered  Regnitz. 

During  this  time,  Maedanald,  who  had  arrived 
at  THsit,  was  waiting  for  Yorck  and  the  rest  of  the 
Prussian  army,  which  did  not  make  its  appear^- 
ance.  On  the  20th,  the  officers,  and  the  Orders 
whidi  he  sent  them,  were  vainly  multiplied ;  no 
news  of  Yorck  transpired.  On  the  30th,  Macdo* 
nald's  anxiety  was  redoubled ;  it  was  fully  exhi- 
bited in  one  of  his  letters  of  that  day  s  date,  in 
which,  however,  he  did  not  yet  venture  to  appear 
suspicious  of  a  defection.  He  wrote  *^  that  he 
could  not  understand  the  reason  of  this  delay ; 
that  he  had  sent  a  number  of  officers  and  emis«> 
taries  virith  orders  to  Yorck  to  rejoin  him,  but 
that  he  had  received  no  answer.  In  consequence^ 
when  the  enemy  was  advancing  against  him,,  he 
was  compelled  to  suspend  his  retreat;  for  ha 
Gouid  not  make  up  his  mind  to  desert  this  corps, 
to  retreat  vrithout  Yorck ;  and  yet  this  delay  was 
Foinous."  This  letter  concluded  thus: — *' I  am 
kwt  iH'Coii^tures.    If  I  retreat,  what  woukl  th& 
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Eooperoff  say?  what  would  be  aaid  bjf  France,  by 
the  army,  by  Europe  1  Would  it  not  be  mi  inde^ 
liUe  stain  on  the  tenth  corps,  yoliintanly  to  abaa- 
don  a  part  of  its  troops,  and  without  beingf  com^ 
pelled  to  it  otherwise  than  by  prudence?  Oh^ 
no ;  whatever  may  be  the  result,  I  am  resigiied^ 
and  willingly  devote  mys^  as  a  victim^  provided 
I  am  the  only  one  T  and  he  conclud&d  by  wishiiig^^ 
the  French  general  **  that  sleep  wMch  his  iiie4 
lancholy  situation  had  long  denied  him.'*  - 

On  the  same  day,  he  recalled  Bacheki  attd .  kbff 
Prussian  cavalry,  which  was  still  at  RegnifeE,  ta 
Tilait.  It  was  night  when  Bachelu  received  Ae 
Older. ;  he  wished  to  execute  it,  but  the  Pnmiaa 
colonels  refused;  and  they  covered  the'ur  refinal 
under  different  pretexts^  '*  The  roads,"  di^ 
said,  ^'  were  not  passable*  They  were  not  aecus^ 
tomed  to  make  their  men  march  in  snob  d9ea4Ad 
weather,  and  at  so  late  an  hour !  They  weve  ]»♦ 
sponsible  to  their  king  for  their  regtmenta;"  Tim 
Freikch  general  was  astonished,  commanded  tbem 
td  be  silent^  and  ordered  them  to  obey ;.  hia  fins? 
fiew  subdued  them,  they  obeyed,  but  slowly.  A 
Ruonan  geaerid  had  glided  into  their  canka^  and 
pressed  them  to  deliver  up  this  Frendimati^  wfaa 
was  alone  in  the  midst  of  those. who  oammwided 
them ;  but  the  Prussians,  although  fidly  fmepued 
to'  abandon  Badiela,  could  not  resofare  to  betny 
him :  at  last  they  began  their  march^  *    /' 

.  At  Regnitz,  at  eight  o'clook  at  nigiht*  ^hay  bad 
refused  to  mount  their  horses;  ^t  Tilsit,:  whan 
they  arrived  at  two  in  the  morning,  they  refiiaad 
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I         to  al^t  from  them.    At  five  o  clock  in  the  mom^ 
I  ingy  however,  they  had  all  gone  to  their  quarters, 

I  ttid  as '  order  appeared  to  be  restored  aBK>ng 

I  them,  the  general  went  to  take  some  rest.    But 

the  obedience  had  been  entirely  feigned,  for  no 
sooner  did  the  Prussians  find  themselves  nnob- 
served,  thui  they  resumed  their  arms,  went  out 
with  Massenbach  at  their  head,  and  escaped  froni 
'nisit  in  silence,  and  by  favour  of  the  night.  The 
first  dawA  of  the  last  day  of  the  year  1812,  in- 
farmed  Macdonald  that  the  Prussian  army  had 
deserted  him. 

It  wa»  Yorck,  who,  instead  of  rejoining  him, 
deprived  him  of  Massenbach,  whom  he  had  just 
recalled*  His  own  defection,  winch  had  coin'^ 
menced  on  the  26th  of  December,  was  just  con- 
summated. On  the  9Dth  of  December^  a  conven- 
tion between  Yorck  and  the  Rui^ian  general 
Difafitcli  was  concluded  at  Taurogen.  ^*  The 
Prussian  troops  were  to  be  cantoned  on*  their  own 
frontiers,  and  remain  neutral  during  two  months, 
even  in  the  event  of  this  armistice  being  disap<* 
proved  of  by  their  own  government.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  the  roads  should  be  open  to  them  to 
rejoin  the  French  troops,  should  their  sovereign 
persist  in  ordering  them  to  do  so." 

Yorck,  but  more  particularly  Massenbach,  ei« 
ther  from  fear  of  the  Polish  division  to  which-  they 
were  united,  or  from-  respect  for  Macdonald^ 
shovred  some  delicacy  in  their  defection.  They 
vh'ote  to  the  marshal.  Yorck  announced  to  him 
the  convention  he  had  just  concluded,  which  he 
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coloured  with  specious,  pijetezts.  "  Be 
reduced  to  it  by  fatigue  sumI  necessity^;  bi9t,''iia 
added, ''  tkat  whatever  judgment  the  world  mi^t 
form  of  his  conduct,  he  was  not  at  all  un^^sy 
about ;  th^t  bis  duty  to  his  troopsj  and  the  moi^ 
mature  reflexion,  h^d  dictated  it  to  him;  thai;: 
finally,  whatever  might  be  the  appearances,.  h»i 
was  actuated  by  the  purest  .motives." 

Massenbach  excused  himself  for  his  clandestwet 
departure.  ''  Hi^  had  wished  to  spare  hiisaelf  a 
sensation  which  his  heart  felt  too  painfully*  He^ 
had  dreaded,  lest  the  sentiments  of  respect  and. 
esteem  which  he  should  preserve  to  the  end  of 
his  life  for  Macdonald,  should  h^ve  prev^ikt^ 
him  from  doing  his  duty." 
.  Macdonald  saw  all  at  once  his  force  ledyieed 
from  twenty-nine  thousand  to  nine  thouspfid^  ba( 
in  the  state  of  anxiety  in  which  he  had  .be^ 
living  for  the  last  two  days»  any  terawnatkoi  ta  it 
was  a  relief. 
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Thus  commenced  the  defection  of  ouc-aUiM,! 
1  shall  not  venture  to  set  myself  up  asajudgei<rf 
the  morality  of  this  event;  post^t^vifiUcdeoiiib^.i 
upon  it.    As  a  contemporanieous  .l^^toriap,  l^w^/ 
ever,  I  conceive  myself  bound  not  onjij^  to .  stita, 
the  facts,  but  also  the  i^^^ession  th^y  b^K^i  \^^  \ 
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and  such  as  it  still  remains,  in  the  minds  of  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  two  corps  of  the  allied 
ztOky,  either  as  actors  or  sufferers. 

The  Prussians  only  waited  for  an  opportunity 
to  break  our  alliance,  which  was  forced  upon 
them ;  when  the  moment  arrived,  they  embraced, 
it.  Not  onfy,  however,  did  they  refuse  to  betray' 
Macdonald,  but  they  did  not  even  wish  to  quit 
him,  until  they  had,  as  it  may  be  said,  drawn  him 
outf  of  Russia  and  placed  him  in  safety.  On  his 
side,  when  Macdonald .  became  sensible  that  he 
was  abandoned,  but  without  having  positive  proofs 
of  it,  he  obstinately  remained  at  Tilsit,  at  the 
mevcy  of  the  Prussians,  sooner  than  give  them .  a 
ipotive  of  defection,  by  too  speedy  a  retreat. 

The  Prussians  did  not  abuse  this  noble  con- 
duct. There  was  defection  on  their  part,  but  no 
treachery ;  which,  in  this  age,  and  after  the  evils 
they  bad  endured,  may  still  appear  meritorious ; 
they  did  not  join  themselves  with  the  Russians. 
When  they  arrived  on  their  own  frontier,  they 
could  not  resign  themselves  to  aid  their  conque- 
ror.in  defending  their  native  soil  against  those 
who  came  in  the  character  of  their  deliverers,  and 
who  were  so ;  they  became  neutral,  and  this  waa 
Qot,  I  must  repeat,  until  Macdonald,  disengaged 
from  Russia  and  the  Russians,  had  his  retreat  freQ.  ; 

This  marshal  continued  it  from  Konigsberg,  by. 
Labiaur  and  Tente.  His  rear  was  protected  by 
Mortier,  and  Heudelet  s  division,  whose  troop^^. 
neti^ly  arrived,  still  occupied  Insterburg,  and  kept 
Tchitchakof  in  check.    On  the  3d  of  January  he 
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edbcted  his  junctioa-  with  Moftier  and  covered 
Konigsberg. 

It  was,  however,  a  happy  circumstance  for 
Yovck's  reputMioti)  that  Macdonaid,  thus  weak- 
ened, and  whose  retreat  his  defection  had  iater'- 
ropted,  was  enaUed  to  rejoin  the  grand  tnny. 
The  inconceivable  slowness  of  Wittgenstein-s 
Aiarch  saved  that  marshal ;  the  Russian  general, 
however,  overtook  him  at  Labiau  and  Teste; 
and  there,  but  for  the  eflfiorts  of  Bachelu  and  W 
brigade,  the  vdlour  of  the  Polish  Ccdonel  Kt- 
ilieski»  and  Gaptain  Ostrowski,  and  die  Bavsriaii 
Mc^or  Mayer,  the  corps  of  Macdonald,  thus  de^ 
sertedv  would  have  been  broken  or  destroyed;  in* 
that  case  Yorck  would  appear  to  have  betrayed 
him,  and  history  would,  with  justice,  have  sdg* 
matited  himf  with  the  name  of  traitor*  Six  him^ 
dren  French,  Bavarians,  and  Poles,  remtiBe* 
dead  on  these  two  fields  of  battle ;  their  blood 
aecases  the  Prussians  for  not  having  provided, 
by  an  additional  article,  for  the  safe  retreat  of  the 
leader  whom  they  had  deserted. 

The  King  of  Prussia  disavowed  Torek's  conduct 
'Ae  disthissed  him,  appointed  Kleist  to  sueceed' 
hi»in  the  command,  ordered  the  latter  to- arrest 
his  late  commander,  and  send  Mm,  as  wdltf 
Massenbach,  to  Berlm,  there  to  nndergo  their 
trial.  But  these-  generals  preserved  their  com- 
mand in  spite  of  him ;  the  Prussian  army  did  not 
consider  their  monarch'  at  liberty;  this  ofwniaii 
was  founded  on  the  presence  of  Augereau  and 
^me  French  troops  at  B^lin. 
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Frederick,  however,  was  perfbcfly  aware  of  tlie 
annihilatioD  of  our  army.  At  Smorgoni,  THw* 
faettne  refiised  to  accept  the  mtssdoii  to  that  nio* 
nardi,  until  Napoleoii  gave  him  authority  to  mtdBe 
the  moat  unreserved  cemmnsicatioiL  He,  Auge^ 
reau,  and  several  others  have  declared  that  Frede* 
tick  was  not  merely  restrained  by  his  position  in 
the  midst  of  the  remains  of  tiie  grand  army,  and 
by  the  dvead  of  Napoleon's  re-appearance  at  the 
head  of  a  fresh  one,  bat  also  by  his  plighted  fhith ; 
fiir  every  thiag  is  of  a  mixed  character  in  the  mo« 
sal  as  well  as  the  physical  world,  and  eveb  in  the 
most  trifling  of  our  actions  diere  is  a^  variety  df 
different  motives.  But,  finally,  his  good  fiiith 
yielded  to  necessity,  and  his  dread  to  a  greater 
dread*  He  saw  himself,  it  was  said,  threatened 
with  a  species  of  forfeiture  by  his  people  and  by 
our  enemies. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  Prussian  na- 
tion, which  drew  its  sovereign  toward  Yorck, 
only  ventured  to  rise  socoessively,  as  the  Rus* 
sians  came  in  sight,  and  by  degrees^  as.  our  feeble 
remains  quitted  their  tercitory*  A  single  feet, 
whicb.took  place  during  the  retreat^  will  paint 
tbe.  dispositions  of  the  people,  and  show  how 
aanoh,  notwithstanding  the  hatoed  they  bore  ns^ 
they  were  curbed  under  the  ascendancy  of  ou^ 
viotorin*. 

When  Bavoost  was  recalled  to  France,  hm 
passed,  with  only  two  attendants,  through  the 
town  of  X  *  *  ^  The  Russians  were  daily  expeoti* 
ed  there;  its  population  were  incensed  at  the 
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sight  of  these  last  F 

ezcitatioiiSy  and  finadly,  ootcries,  rapidly 
ed  each  other;  the  most  Tioleiit  apecdfly 
rounded  the  carriage  of  the  marshal,  aad 
already  about  to  uuhamess  the  horaes^  whea  Ba* 
▼oast  made  his  appearance,  rushed  upon  tiiemBSt 
inscdent  of  these  insurgents,  dragged  hiat  bekiad 
his  carriage,  and  made  his  serrants^  (asten  hni  la 
it.  Frightened  at  this  action,  the  people  stopped 
short,  seized  with  motionkss  cooslematioD^  and 
diea  quietly  and  silently  opened  a  passage  fst  thfe 
marshal,  who  passed  through  the  midst  of  thmi 
irarryiag  off  his  prisoner. 
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In  this  sodden  manner  did  our  left  wing  Ait 
On  our  right  wing,  on  the  side  of  the  Anstrin^ 
whom  a  well-cemented  alfiance  retained,  a  phlegm 
matic  people,  governed  despotically  by  mi  miled 
aristocracy,  there  was  no  sudden  expfawum  t»  he 
apprehended.  This  wing  detached  itsrif  fnm  as 
insensiMy,  and  with  the  foraialities  required  fag^  ils 
p<^tical  position. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  Schwartzeriierg  was 
at  Slonim,  presenting  sucoessirely  van*guaidil 
towards  Minsk,  Nowogrodeck,  and  Bielitza*  Bv 
was  still  persuaded  that  the  Russians 
btaMn  and  fleeing  before  Napo|eoii;  when- he 
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iii£>rdied  at  thft  Bome  moment  of  tbe  Eiilpti^or  b 
departure^  and  of  the  destruction  of  tbe  grand 
armyt  but  in  ao  vague  a  manner  that  he  was  for 
«ome  time  without  any  direction. 

In  bis  embarraMment  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  French  ambassador  at  Warsaw.  The  answer 
of. tint  minititer  aotborized  him  **  not  to  sacrifice 
anethfermuL*'  inconseqaence,  he  retreated  on  the 
I4^«  of  December  from  SUooim  towards  Bialy*^ 
Mocku  The  iBstmctions  whieh  reached  bun  irom 
Mufot  in  the  middle  of  dns  movement  iwere  os» 
fonaiabletoit 

About  the  21st  of  December^  an.  Order  from 
Alexander  suspended  hostilities  on  that  pointy 
and  as  the  interest  of  the  Russians  agreed  with 
that  of  the  Austrians^  there  was  very  soon  a  mu- 
tual  understanding.  A  moveable  armistice,  which 
.was  approved  by  Murat,  was  immediately  con- 
cluded. The  Russian  general  and  Schwartzen- 
berg  were  *to  mancelivre  on  each  other,  the  Rus* 
im.aii  the  offensive,  andthe  Austria9;on  the  de-r 
leosikre^  but  without  coming  to  blows. 
/  •Regnwr's  corps,  now  reduced  to  ten  th^otlmd 
nen^)  was  not  included  in  the  arrangement;  bv^ 
Schwartaenberg,  while  he  yielded  to  cireunpi- 
rtincci»  •  persevered  in  his  loyalty.  He  regujlarly 
gave  an  account  of  every  thing  to  the  conmiaiwier 
•f:^ltm  amy ;  he  covered  the  whole  flx>^tof  the 
FMsoh  line  wkh  his  Austrian  troops,  and  prer 
scftived/it  Thb  prince  was  not  at  ail  compkuMAt 
tMrardS'the  enemy ;  he  believed  him  not  upon  bi» 
ban  wt)rd ;  at  every  pomtien  he  waa  about  to 
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yield,  he  vmvAd  actuAtiy  safttefy  liimself  with  his 
Hmti  ejt%,  that  he  only  ykflAed  it  to  a  superior 
fereei  ready  to  combat  hi^.  In  tbiB  manner  hfe 
arriYed  upon  the  Bug  and  Cbe  Narew,  from  Nnr  to 
Ostrolenka,  whete  the  war  terminated. 

He  was  in  this  manner  ooverii%  Warsaw,  Wbetf, 
mk  the  22d  off  January,  he  reoeit^  iMtnl^ooB 
Item  hiB  gdverament  to  abaiidbn  tUe  Grand-duoh^, 
to  ieparale  hid  fetreat  frotn  that  of  Regnier,  and 
to '  re-enter  Gallieia.  To  these  msttructions  'hb 
«iiiy  yielded  a'  tardy  obedience  ;  he  resisted  the 
pressing  solicitations  and  threatening 'maoiBayrris 
4)if  If  ilomdowitch  untii  the  25th  of  January ;  even 
Jbit),  ht  eflbcted  his  itetiieat  npM  Warsaw  so 
elo^idrly,  thtft  the  hospitals  and  a  great  part  of  the 
taagttines  were  enabled  to  be  evabuated.  Pinatly, 
he  obtained  a  more  fevoarable- capitnkKtion  for  the 
Wtosavians  tivati  they  doiiid  venture  to  exped 
-He  did  more  ;  although  that  city  was  to  have 
been  deliirered  up  on  the  fith,  he  osdy  3fi^ded  it 
-on  tlie  8th,  aild  thus  garre  Regnier  Uie  start  of 
three  days  open  the  Russians^^ 

itegnier  wais  afterwards,  it  is  true,  overtaken 
Sfbd  surprised  at  Kalisch,  but  that  wiis  in  coum^ 
t^uenoe  of  halting  too  long  to  protect  the  flight  of 
kome  Polish  depots.  In  the  first  disorder  occi^ 
sioned  by  this  unexpected  attack,  a  Saxon  brigade 
was  separated  from  the  French  corps,  retreated  on 
^chwartzeiiberg,  and  was  well  received  by  him ; 
Austria  allowed  it  to  pass  through  her  territory, 
and  restored  it  to  the  grand  army,  when  it  was 
aasetnbled  neiir  Dresden. 
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Qa  the  Idt  ^  January,  1&13^  ho^earer^  at  Ko- 
toig^sberg,  where  Murat  then  was,  the  deBertion.  of 
the  Pruasians  and  the  kitrigues  forming  by  Ausi- 
4ria  were  not  known,  when  suddenly  Macdonald  8 
despatch,  and  an  insurrection  of  the  people  of  Ko- 
nigsberg^  gave  information  of  the  begini^ig  of  a 
defectien,  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  foresei 
the  conBeqoences.  The  constema/tion  ^as  eab- 
cessive.  llie  seditious  movement  wfis  ait  ^nt 
only  kept  down  by  representations,  which*  Jtey 
very  soon  changed  into  threats.  Murat  faastenad 
his  departure  for  Elbing.  Konigsberg  was  eoi- 
cumbered  with  ten  thousand  sick  and  wounded^ 
most  of  whom  were  abandoned  to  the  genenuutsl^ 
of  their  enemies.  Some  of  them  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  it;  but  prisoners  who  escaped 
declared  that  many  of  their  unfortunate  com^r 
panions  were  massacred  and  thrown  out  of  the 
windows  into  the  streets ;  that  an  hospital  which 
contained  several  hundred  sick  was  set  fire  to.) 
and  they  accused  the  inhabitants  of  ccMnmitting 
these  horrid  deeds. 

On  another  side,  at  WUna,  more  than  sixteen 
thousand  of  our  prisoners  had  already  perished. 
The  convent  of  St.  Basil  contained  the  greatest 
number ;  from  the  10th  to  the  28d  of  December 
they  had  only  received  some  biscuits ;  but  not  a 
|Hece  of  wood  nor  a  drop  of  water  had  been  giveik 
them*  The  snow  collected  in  the  courts,  whidi 
were  covered  with  dead  bodies,  quoiiohed  the 
burning  thirst  of  the  survivors.  They  threw  out  ef 
the  windows  such  of  the.  dead  bodies  as  could  net 
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be  kept  in  the  passages,  on  the  staircasei^,  ot 
'among  the  heaps  of  corpses  which  were  collected 
in  all  the  apartments.  The  additional  prisoners 
that  were  every  moment  discovering  were  throwtt 
iiito  this  horrible  place. 

The  arrival  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  his 
brother  was  the  only  thing  that  put  a  stop  to 
these  abominations.  They  had  lasted  for  thir- 
teen days,  and  if  a  few  escaped  out  of  the  twenty 
thousand  of  our  unfortunate  comrades  who  were 
madd  prisoners,  it  was  to  these  two  primses  they 
owed  their  preservation.  But  a  most  violent  epi- 
demic had  already  arisen  from  the  poisonous  ex- 
halations of  so  many  corpses ;  it  passed  fr<Mn  the 
vanquished  to  the  victors,  and  folly  avenged  us. 
Hie  Russians,  however,  were  living  in  pleaty ; 
our  magazines  at  Smorgoni  and  Wilna  had  not 
been  destroyed,  and  they  must  have  found  besides 
immense  quantities  of  provisions  in  the  pursuit  of 
our  rout^  army 

But  Wittgenstein,  who  had  been  detached  to 
attack  M acdonald,  descended  the  Niemen ;  Tdiit- 
chakof  and  Platof  had  pursued  Murat  towards 
Kowno^  Wilkowiski,  and  Insterburg;  shortly 
aft^r,  the  admiral  was  sent  towards  Thorn.  Fi- 
nally, on  the  dth  of  January,  Alexander  and  Ka^ 
tusoff  arrived  ocli  the  Niemen  at  Merecz.  There,  as 
he  was  about  to  cross  his  own  frontier,  the  Ros* 
sian  emperor  addressed  a  proclamation  to  hs 
troops,  completely  filled  with  images,  compari-* 
sons,  and  eulogiums,  which  the  winter  had  much 
better  deserved  than  his  army. 
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It  was  not  until  the  22d  of  January,  and  the 
following  days,  that  the  Russians  reached  the  Vis- 
tula. During  this,  tardy  march,  from  the  3d  to 
the  11th  of  January,  Murat  had  remained  at 
Elbing.  In  this  situation  of  extremity,  that 
monarch  was  wavering  from  one  plan  to  another, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  elements  which  were  ferment- 
ii^  around  him;  sometimes  they  raised  his  hopes 
to  the  highest  pitch,  at  others  they  sunk  him  into 
tn  abyss  of  disquietude. 

He  had  taken  flight  from  Konigsberg  in  a  com- 
plete state  of  discouragement,  when  the  suspen- 
sion in  the  march  of  the  Russians,  and  the  junc- 
tion of  Macdonald  with  Heudelet  and  Cavaignac, 
which  doubled  his  forces,  suddenly  inflamed  him 
with  vain  hopes.  He,  who  had  the  day  before 
believed  that  all  was  lost,  wished  to  resume  the 
offensive,  and  began  immediately ;  for  he  was  one 
of  those  dispositions  who  are  making  fresh  reso.-y 
lutioDS  every  instant  On  that  day  he  deterinined 
to  push  forward,  and  the  next  to  flee  as  far  as 
Posen. 

This  last  determination,  however,  was  not  tak^ii 
without  reason.  The  rallying  of  the  army  on  the 
Vistula  had  been  completely  illusory ;  the  old 
guard  had  not  altogether  more  than  five  himdred 
eifective  men;  the  young  guard  scarcely  any.; 
the  first  corps,  eighteen  hundred ;  the  second,  one 
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thousand  \  the  third,  sixteen  hundred ;  the  fourth, 
seventeen  hundred ;  added  to  which,  most  of  these 
soldiers,  the  remains  of  six  hundred  thousand  men, 
c^ould  scarcely  handle  their  arms. 

In  this  state  of  impotence,  with  the  two  wings 
of  the  army  already  detached  from  us,  Austria  and 
Prussia  failing  us  together,  Poland  became  a 
snare  which  might  close  around  us.  On  the  other 
hand.  Napoleon,  who  never  consented  to  any 
cession,  was  anxious  that  Dantzic  should  be  de- 
fended ;  it  became  necessary,  therefore,  toihrow 
into  it  all  that  could  keep  the  field. 

Besides,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  when  Murat, 
when  at  Elbing,  talked  of  reconstituting  the  army, 
and  was  even  dreaming  of  victories,  he  found 
that  most  of  the  commanders  were  themselves 
worn  out  and  disgusted.  Misfortune,  which  leads 
to  fear  every  thing,  and  to  believe  readily  all  that 
one  fears,  had  penetrated  into  their  hearts. 
Several  of  them  were  already  uneasy  about  their 
rank  and  their  grades,  about  the  estates  which 
they  had  acquired  in  the  conquered  countries, 
and  the  greater  part  only  sighed  to  recross  the 
Rhine. 

As  to  the  recruits  who  arrived,  they  were  a 
mixture  of  men  from  several  of  the  German  na- 
tions. In  order  to  join  us  they  had  passed  through 
the  Prussian  states,  from  whence  aroa^  the  ex- 
halation of  so  much  hatred.  As  they  appmched, 
they  encountered  our  discouragement  and  our 
long  train  of  disorder ;  when  they  entered  into 
line,  far  from  being  put  into  companies  with,  and 
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supported  by  o}d  soldiers,  they  found  themselves 
left  alone,  to  fight  with  every  kind  of  scourge,  to 
support  a  cause  which  was  abandoned  by  those 
who  were  most  interested  in  its  success ;  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  at  the  very  first  bivouac,  most 
of  these  Germans  disbanded  themselves.  At 
sight  of  the  disasters  of  the  army  returning  from 
Moscow,  the  tried  soldiers  of  Macdonald  were 
themselves  shaken.  Notwithstanding  this  corps 
d*arm6e,  and  the  completely  fresh  division  of  Heu- 
delet  preserved  their  unity.  All  these  remains 
were  speedily  collected  into  Dantzic ;  thirty-five 
thousand  soldiers  from  seventeen  different  nations^ 
were  shut  up  in  it.  The  remainder,  in  small  num- 
bers, did  not  begin  rallying  until  they  got  to  Po- 
sen  and  upon  the  Oder. 

Hitherto  it  was  hardly  possible  for  the  King  of 
Naples  to  regulate  our  flight  any  better ;  but  at 
the  moment  he  passed  through  Marienwerder  on 
bis  way  to  Posen,  a  letter  from  Naples  again  un- 
settled all  his  resolutions.  The  impression  which 
it  made  upon  him  was  so  violent,  that  by  degrees 
as  he  read  it,  the  bile  mixed  itself  with  his  blood 
so  rapidly,  that  he  was  found  a  few  minutes  after 
with  a  complete  jaundice. 

It  appeared  that  an  act  of  government  which 
the  queen  had  taken  upon  herself  had  wounded 
him  in  one  of  his  strongest  passions.  He  was  not 
at  all  jealous  of  that  princess,  notwithstanding  her 
charms,  but  furiously  so  of  his  royal  authority ; 
and  it  was  particularly  of  the  queen,  as  sister  of 
the  Emperor,  that  he  was  suspicious. 

dd2 
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Persons  were  astonished  at  seeing  this  prince, 
who  had  hitherto  appeared  to  sacrifice  every  thing 
to  glory  in  arms,  suffering  himself  to  be  mastered 
all  at  once  by  a  less  noble  passion ;  but  they  for- 
got that,  with  certain  characters,  there  must  be  al- 
ways a  ruling  passion. 

Besides,  it  was  still  the  same  ambition  under 
different  forms,  and  always  entering  completely 
into  each  of  them ;  for  such  are  passionate  char 
racters.  At  that  moment  his  jealousy  of  his 
authority  triumphed  over  his  love  of  glory;  it 
made  him  proceed  rapidly  to  Posen,  where, 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  disappeared,  and 
abandoned  us.  *    - 

This  defection  took  place  on  the  16th  of  Janu- 
ary, twenty-three  days  before  Schwartzenberg 
detached  himself  from  the  French  army,  of  which 
Prince  Eugene  took  the  command. 

Alexander  arrested  the  march  of  his  troops  at 
Kalisch.  There,  the  violent  and  continued  war, 
which  had  followed  us  all  the  way  from  Moscow, 
slackened :  it  became  only,  until  the  spring,  a  war 
of  fits,  slow  and  intermittent.  The  strength  of 
the  evil  appeared  to  be  exhausted ;  but  it  was 
merely  that  of  the  combatants;  a  still  greater 
struggle  was  preparing,  and  this  halt  was  not  a 
time  allowed  to  make  peace,  but  merely  given  to 
the  premeditation  of  slaughter. 


(     ^05     ) 
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Thus  did  the  star  pf  the  North  triumph  over 
that  of  Napoleon.  Is  it  then  the  fate  of  the  South 
to  be  vanquished  by  the  North?  Cannot  that 
subdue  it  in  its  turn  ?  Is  it  against  nature  that 
that  aggression  should  be  successful  ?  and  is  the 
frightful  result  of  our  invasion  a  fresh  proof  of  it  I 

Certainly  the  humaa  race  does  not  march  in 
that  direction ;  its  inclination  is  towards  the  souths 
it  turns  its  back  to  the  north ;  the  sun  attracts 
its  regards^  its  wishes,  and  its  steps.  We  can* 
not  with  impunity  turn  back  this,  great/ciirrent  of 
men ;  the  attempt  to  make  them  return,  to  repel 
them>  and  confine  them  within  their  frozen  regions, 
is  a  gigantic  enterprise.  The  Romanjs  eodbausted 
themselves  by  it.  Charlemagne,  although  he  rose 
when  one  of  these  great  invasions  was  drawing  to 
a  termination,  could  only  check  it  for  a  short 
time ;  the  rest  of  the  torrent,  driven  back  to  the 
east  of  the  empire,  penetrated  it  through  the  norths 
and  completed  the  inundation. 

A  thousand  years  have  since  elapsed;  the  na- 
tions of  the  north  have  required  that  time  to  reco- 
ver from  that  great  migration,  and  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  which  is  now  indispensable  to  a  con- 
quering nation.  During  that  interval,  it  was  not 
without  reason  that  the  Hanse  Towns  opposed  the 
introduction  of  the  warlike  arts  into  the  immense 
camp  of  the  Scandinavians.  The  event  has  justi- 
fied their  fears.      Scarcely  had  the  science  of 
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modern  war  penetrated  among  them»  when  Ri»- 
sian  armies  were  seen  on  the  Elbe,  and  shortly  after 
in  Italy;  they  came  to  reconlioitre  these  oora^ 
tries,  some  day  they  will  come  and  settle  there. 
'  During  the  last  centory,  either  from  philsa- 
thropy  or  vanity,  Europe  was  eager  in  contribut- 
ing to  civilize  these  men  of  the  north,  of  when 
Peter  had  already  made  formidable  warriors.  Slie 
acted  wisely,  in  so  &r  as  she  diminished  for  her* 
self  the  danger  of  falling  back  into  fresh  barba- 
rism ;  if  we  allow  that  a  second  relapse  into  the 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages  is  possible,  war  ha?- 
ing  become  so  scientific,  that  mind  predominates 
in  it,  so  that  to  succeed  in  it,  a  degree  of  instruct 
tion  is  required,  which  nations  that  still  remain 
barbarous  can  only  acquire  by  civilization. 

But,  in  hastening  the  qivilization  of  these  Nor* 
mans,  Europe  has  probably  hastened  the  epoch 
of  their  next  invasion.  For  let  no  one  brieve 
that  their  pompous  cities,  their  exotic  and  forced 
luxury,  will  be  able  to  retain  them ;  that  by  soft- 
ening them,  they  will  be  kept  stationary,  or  ren- 
dered less  formidable.  The  luxury  and  eflfemi- 
nacy  which  are  enjoyed  in  spite  of  a  barbaroos 
climate,  can  only  be  the  privilege  of  a  few.  The 
masses,  which  are  incessantly  increasing  by  an 
administration  which  is  gradiudly  becoming  more 
enlightened,  will  continue  sufierers  by  their  cli- 
mate, barbarous  like  that,  and  always  more  and 
more  envious ;  and  the  invasion  of  Uie  south  by 
the  north,  recommenced  by  Catherine  II.  will 
continue. 

Who  is.  there  that  can  fancy  that  the  gieit' 
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struggle  between  tbe  North  and  the  South  is  at 
an  end  ?  Is  it  not,  in  its  full  grandeur,  the  war  of 
privation  against  enjoyment,  the  eternal  war  of 
the  poor  against  the  rich,  that  which  devours  the 
interior  of  every  empire  ? 

Comrades,  whatever  was  the  motive  of  our 
expedition,  this  was  the  point  which  made  it  of 
importance  to  Europe.  Its  object  was  to  wrest 
Poland  from  Russia,  its  result  would  have  been  to 
throw  the  danger  of  a  fresh  invasion  of  the  men 
of  tbe  north,  at  a  greater  distance,  to  weaken  the 
torrent,  and  oppose  a  new  barrier  to  it ;  and  was 
there  ever  a  man,  or  a  combination  of  cirQum- 
stances,  so  well  calculated  to  ensure  the  success 
of  so  great  an  enterprize  ? 

After  fifteen  hundred  years  of  victories,  the  re- 
volution of  the  fourth  century,  that  of  the  kings 
and  nobles  against  the  people,  was,  in  its  turn, 
vanquished  by  the  revolution  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  that  of  the  people  against  the  nobles  and 
kings.  Napoleon  was  born  of  this  conflagration ; 
he  obtained  such  complete  power  over  it,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  that  great  convulsion  had  only  been 
that  of  the  bringing  into  the  world  one  man.  He 
commanded  the  Revolution  as  if  he  had  been  the 
genius  of  that  terrible  element.  At  his  voice  she 
became  tranquil.  Ashamed  of  her  excesses,  she 
admired  herself  in  him,  and  precipitating  herself 
into  his  glory,  she  had  united  Europe  under  his 
sceptre,  and  obedient  Europe  rose  at  his  call  to 
drive  back  Russia  within  her  ancient  limits.  It 
jseemed  as  if  the  North  was  in  his  turn  about  to 
be  vanquished,  even  among  his  own  ices. 
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And  yet  this  great  man,  with  these  great  cir- 
cuibstances  in  his  fayour,  could  not  subdue  na- 
ture !  In  this  powerful  effort  to  re-ascend  that 
rapid  declivity,  so  many  forces  failed  him !  Af- 
ter reaching  these  icy  regions  of  Europe,  he  was 
precipitated  from  their  very  summit.  The  North, 
victorious  over  the  South  in  her  defensive  war,  as 
she  had  been  in  the  middle  ages  in  her  offensive 
one,  now  believes  herself  invulnerable  and  irre- 
sistible. 

Cotnrades,  believe  it  not!  Ye  might  have 
triumphed  over  that  soil  and  these  spaces,  that 
climate,  and  that  rough  and  gigantic  nature,  as 
ye  had  conquered  its  soldiers. 

But  some  errors  were  punished  by  great  cala- 
mities! I  have  related  both  the  one  and  the 
other.  On  that  ocean  of  evils  I  have  erected  a 
melancholy  beacon  of  gloomy  and  blood-red  light; 
and  if  my  feeble  hand  has  been  insufficient  for  the 
painful  task,  at  least  I  have  exhibited  the  floating 
wrecks,  in  order  that  those  who  come  after  us 
may  see  the  peril  and  avoid  it. 

Comrades,  my  task  is  finished ;  it  is  now  for 
you  to  bear  your  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
picture.  Its  colours  will  no  doubt  appear  pale 
to  your  eyes  and  to  your  hearts,  which  are  still 
fall  of  these  great  recollections.  But  which  of 
you  is  ignorant  that  an  action  is  always  more 
eloquent  than  its  description ;  and  that  if  great 
historians  are  produced  by  great  men,  the  first 
are  still  more  rare  than  the  last  ? 
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